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Zhc  flDarcb  of  Events 


THERE  was  nothing  less  that  we  could 
do  than  intervene  in  Cuba.  When 
we  gave  the  Cubans  their  liberty,  we 
wisely  and  necessarily  reserved  the  right  to 
restore  order  if  they  failed  to  keep  it,  and  they 
gave  explicit  assent  to  this  right.  Such  an 
insurrection  had  arisen  as  forced  President 
Palma  to  ask  for  our  intervention.  He  revealed 
a  disappointing  inefficiency  as  executive,  and 
his  partisan  enemies  resorted  to  the  Cuban 
method  of  protest — an  insurrection. 

The  whole  incident  is  a  deep  disappointment; 
for  it  shows  that  the  Cubans,  who  were  on  trial 
before  all  the  world,  are  yet  children  of  Span- 
ish and  not  of  American  governmental  nurture. 
Puerile  and  pathetic  the  whole  story  is — 
how  even  for  the  great  boon  of  free  government 
they  could  not  rid  themselves  of  little  jealousies 
about  little  "honors,"  of  small  grudges  about 
small  injuries,  of  offences  against  "dignity" — 
these  hot-tempered,  short-sighted  little  men, 
nurtured  in  oppression  and  revolution. 

The  prompt  and  sober  way  in  which,  after 
due  warning,  our  intervention  was  ordered 
by  'the  President  and  carried  into  effect  by 
Secretary  Taft,  was  of  a  piece  with  all  our 
actions  touching  Cuba.  The  manner  of  our 
doing  it  was  as  proper  as  the  deed  itself  was 
necessary  -necessary  for  the  Cubans,  for  us, 
and  for  the  peace  of  our  hemisphere. 

ANNEXATION  ONLY  AFTER  HOPELESS  FAILURE 

DESAPPOINTING  as  this  Cuban  break- 
down of  popular  government  is,  it 
is  yet  too  soon  to  despair  of  the  Republic. 
The  habit  of  revolution  is  a  hard  habit  to  shake 


off.  But  it  may  turn  out  that  this  experience 
will  enable  the  Cuban  President  who  shall 
come  in  after  an  election  under  American 
direction,  to  show  the  fairness  and  the  firmness 
that  President  Palma  lacked.  One  break- 
down may  not  prove  fatal. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  party  in  Cuba  and  there 
are  many  men  in  the  United  States  that  favor 
annexation,  and  they  will  gain  strength  with 
every  Cuban  political  misadventure.  You 
may  hear  men  say  in  either  country  that  annex- 
ation is  inevitable,  soon  or  late.  As  a  rule,  the 
influence  of  the  increasing  American  invest- 
ments in  the  island  will  be  in  favor  of  it.  But 
all  this  does  not  make  it  wise  for  us  to  encourage 
this  feeling.  If  the  Cubans  cannot  govern 
themselves,  it  will  be  more  or  less  troublesome 
for  us  to  govern  them.  Every  breakdown  they 
have  ought  to  make  us  less  and  not  more  willing 
to  annex  them.  Moreover,  annexation  would 
be  regarded  by  many  as  a  half-way  house  to 
statehood.  Once  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  Cubans  and  the  Americans  in  Cuba  would 
not  be  content  to  remain  in  a  colonial  or  a 
Territorial  relation.  They  would  clamor  for 
admission  to  the  Union;  and  he  is  either  a  most 
hopeful  patriot  or  a  lost  guide  who  could  see 
help  for  us  in  two  Senators  from  Cuba. 

The  only  satisfactory  status  of  Cuba — satis- 
factory alike  to  the  best  Cuban  and  to  the  best 
American  opinion — is  that  it  should  yet  work 
out  its  career  as  an  independent  republic  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  when  it 
needs  protection.  Agitation  that  runs  counter 
to  this  aspiration  is  misguided  or  revolutionary 
— at  least  under  present  conditions.     Annex- 
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ation  would  be  an  open  acknowledgment  of 
Ihe    failure    of   self  government. 

Those,  by  the  way,  who  arc  in  haste  to  have 
free  government  granted  to  the  Filipinos  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  their  good  offices 
on  and  for  the  Cubans — a  far  easier  task, 
much  nearer  home. 

AN  OLD  NOTION  ABOUT  FREE  GOVERNMENT 

THIS  failure  of  the  Talma  government 
in  Cuba  and  the  turbulent  state  of 
Russia,  where  the  movement  toward  freer 
government  dots  not  seem  really  to  move  for- 
ward at  all,  provoke  somewhat  discouraging 
reflections  in  this  period  of  frequent  inter- 
national peace  conferences.  It  is  an  old  and 
unn. generate  notion  that  a  people  who  do  not 
or  cannot  win  freedom  for  themselves,  are  not 
likely  to  keep  it;  and  winning  it  for  themselves 
has  generally  hitherto  meant  winning  it  by 
stout  fighting.  If  the  Russian  people,  or  any 
strong  section  of  them,  were  to  turn  themselves 
into  aii  army  like  Cromwell's  Roundheads, 
the  whole  world  would  ] trick  up  its  ears  and 
quicken  its  hope  for  them.  If  President  Palma 
had  promptly  and  vigorously  pr.i  down  the 
Cuban  insurrection  by  force — if  he  could  have 
done  so — the  world  would  have  regarded  the 
Cubans  as  men  able  to  maintain  self-govern- 
ment. And  you  have  doubtless  heard  many 
men  say,  iliat  if  the  Cubans  had  been  able  to 
govern  themselves  they  would  have  been  able 
to  win  their  freedom  from  Spain. 

This  old  opinion  may  or  may  not  be  true; 
and,  even  if  it  be  true,  it  may  not  be  a  sound 
argument  for  war.  But  it  is  true  that  self- 
government  for  any  long  period  of  time  is 
yet  the  secret  of  English-sprung  races  and  of 
the  Swiss  only.  It  is  a  difficult  art.  You  may 
thrust  free  institutions  on  men  of  other  races 
and  they  may  copy  free  governmental  machin- 
ery and  methods;  but  the  continuous  main- 
tenance of  •  really  free  government  is  an  art 
that  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  with  race  or 
blood. 

There  arc  most  hopeful  experiments  in  South 
America— perhaps  it  is  unjust  at  this  late  day  to 
speak  of  them  longer  as  experiments;  and  there 
is  the  French  Republic,  which  seems  secure. 
Yet  if  the  measure  of  any  considerable  period 
of  time  be  required  before  success  is  at  last 
assured,  these  arc  yet  young  republics;  and 
some  of  them  are  republics  tempered  with 
reminiscences  of  unrepublican  ways. 

Free  representative  government  is  the  great- 


est boon  of  civilization,  but  it  is  also  the  most 
difficult  achievement  of  mankind.  1 1>  area 
cannot  be  hastily  broadened.  Its  benefits 
cannot  be  gratuitously  bestowed.  Even  after 
it  has  been  won  by  stout  fighting  in  the  Qrst 
place  and  long  maintained  by  civic  watchful- 
ness and  fed  by  provincial  patriotism  and  helped 
by  geographical  position,  how  hard  it  is  to 
preserve!  Yet  here  is  your  excitable  Cuban 
throwing  it  away  -throwing  away  in  a  pet  what 
the  patriots  of  every  monarchy  on  earth  would 
die  for — as  children  throw  away  a  toy  that  they 
have  quarreled  about.  And  among  us  are 
many  men,  wise  in  other  ways,  who  contend 
that  the  free  gift  of  independent  government 
would  turn  Moros  into  self-restrained  New 
England  ers. 

MR.  TAFT'S  REMARKABLE  CAREER 

SECRETARY  Taft  is  fortunate— as  most 
capable  and  just  men  are — in  the 
high  tasks  that  fall  to  his  hand.  A  few- 
years  ago  he  was  a  judge  in  Ohio,  credited  with 
the  very  proper  ambition  to  become  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  so 
far  as  the  public  knows,  with  no  other  ambition. 
He  was  so  good  a  judge,  so  vigorously  good, 
that  the  task  of  organizing  and  administering 
government  in  the  Philippines  came  to  him, 
by  one  of  those  inspired  accidents  that  happen 
to  men  of  destiny.  It  was  not  a  career  that 
any  man  could  have  planned  for  himself.  It 
was  not  a  career  that  a  "prudent"  man  with 
judicial  or  even  political  ambitions  would  have 
chosen — to  become  the  first  colonial  governor 
under  the  accidental  policy  that  we  had  had 
thrust  upon  us.  It  was  a  hazardous  venture; 
or,  it  would  have  been  hazardous  for  an  ordin- 
ary man.  But  Mr.  Taft  made  it  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  lasting  place  in  our  history. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  course  of  the  usual  routine 
of  events  that  he  should  come  into  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  But,  when  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  War,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  our  work  on  the  Panama  Canal;  and  again 
he  found  an  historic  task  in  his  hands. 

Now,  for  a  third  time,  he  has  run  into  a  great 
opportunity — his  recent  errand  to  Cuba.  This, 
too,  he  did  with  simplicity,  directness,  and 
efficiency.  Only  those  who  know  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  the  Spanish  temperament  will 
fully  understand  the  extraordinary  tact  that 
was  demanded  to  do  this  delicate  task  of  laying 
a  mailed  hand  on  a  government  that  had  failed, 
and  laying  it  so  gently  as  to  confer  a  favor. 
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He  made  our  purpose  in  the  intervention  so 
clear  that  he  disarmed  the  critics  of  either 
government,     saying     in     his     proclamation: 

"  The  Provisional  Government  hereby  established  will 
be  maintained  only  long  enough  to  restore  order,  peace,  and 
public  confidence,  by  direction  of  and  in  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  then  to  hold  such 
elections  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  on  those  persons 
upon  whom  the  permanent  Government  of  the  republic 
should  be  devolved." 

Mr.  Taft's  judicial  experience,  his  historic 
achievement  as  Governor  of  the  Philippines, 
where  he  created  a  colonial  government  of  a 
new  sort  in  the  world  and  for  a  new  purpose, 
his  steady  grasp  of  the  whole  Panama  problem, 
his  cleanness  of  mind,  and  his  independence  of 
character  which  led  him  to  rebuke  the  wretched 
political  ring  of  his  own  party  in  his  own  state, 
his  almost  classic  campaign  speeches  in  North 
Carolina  and  in  Maine,  and  now  his  efficient 
action  in  Cuba — these  tasks  have  all  shown 
the  qualities  that  men  like  in  a  leader;  and  the 
Republican  party  must  nominate  a  man  for 
the  Presidency  within  less  than  two  years. 
The  country  is  already  wondering  whether  it 
will  be  wise  enough  to  rise  to  a  great  occasion 
or  silly  enough  to  put  forward  some  mere 
procurer  of  Southern  and  other  machine 
delegates  to  the  convention.  In  recent  times 
no  party  has  had  a  nominee  who,  before  he 
came  to  the  Presidency,  had  shown  such  fitness 
for  high  executive  duties  as  Mr.  Taft  has 
shown. 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  ATLANTA  MURDERS 

THE  principal  facts  about  the  race-riot 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  these:  On  one 
September  Saturday  afternoon,  four  insults 
or  attempted  assaults  on  white  women  by  black 
men  were  reported  in  the  neighborhood.  That 
is  the  first  fact. 

Now  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  crimes  of 
this  kind  breed  violence.  But  it  is  equally 
clear — it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
—that  violence  does  not  lessen  this  crime. 
Everybody  concedes  this.  There  has  never 
been  an  assault  less  for  all  the  lynchings;  and 
many  a  time  an  innocent  victim  has  been 
lynched.  Moreover,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
lynching  Negroes  in  the  South  on  the  plea  of 
the  slowness  of  the  law;  for  the  laws  are  made 
and  the  courts  are  conducted  by  white  men. 
And,  whenever  trials  for  assaull  are  slow,  the 
machinery  of  the  law  can  be  quickened. 
Lynching  or  shooting,  then,  for  any  crime  is 


not  a  remedy  for  the  crime.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  an  excitant  of  it.  And  the  community 
that  indulges  in  lynchings  is  a  deep  disgrace  to 
American  life. 

The  next  fact  is  that  the  yellow  newspapers 
of  Atlanta  inflamed  "the  toughs"  on  this  sub- 
ject and  wrought  up  the  crowd  of  thugs  that 
thronged  the  streets  on  Saturday  night  of  one 
of  the  very  worst  of  American  cities  (for  a 
considerable  part  of  Atlanta  is  made  up  of  the 
adventurous  riff-raff  that  the  mining  towns  of 
the  West  used  to  relieve  us  of) — wrought  up 
the  crowd  to  a  murderous  pitch;  and  the  whites 
began  to  beat  and  to  kill  Negroes  indiscrim- 
inately. No  pretense  was  made  that  the 
victims  were  guilty  of  any  crime.  Perhaps 
twenty-five  men  were  killed  in  the  nights  of 
terror  that  followed — perhaps  more.  Nobody 
knows.  The  second  fact,  then,  is  that  vile  yel- 
low journals  in  a  "  tough"  town  may  at  any  time 
become  direct  inciters  of  crime.  Indirectly 
they  are  inciters  to  crime  always,  everywhere. 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  city  of  Atlanta  has 
a  municipal  government  that  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  crime.  The  police  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment did  what  they  could  after  the  riot  started 
and  when  it  was  too  late.  But  the  city  govern- 
ment itself,  like  the  city,  lacks  character. 

The  next  fact,  behind  all  these  others,  is  the 
criminality  of  conducting  a  state  political 
campaign  on  the  "Negro  issue."  It  was  a 
foolishly  long  campaign — about  a  year  and  a 
half  long — and  the  contest  between  the  candi- 
dates for  the  nomination  for  Governor  became 
more  and  more  a  contest  in  denunciation  of 
the  Negro — as  if  the  Negro  had  had  control 
of  politics  in  Georgia !  The  paucity  of  thought, 
the  narrowness  of  vision,  the  low  level  of  public 
discussion  that  this  campaign  revealed  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  discouraging  recent  fact  in 
American  political  life. 

For  we  come  now  to  the  bottom  fact  of  all — 
that  there  is  a  dormant  race  enmity  felt  espec- 
ially by  the  least  efficient  white  men,  that  can 
at  any  time  and  at  many  places  be  fanned  into 
fury  by  political  agitation  and  by  yellow  jour- 
nalism. Perhaps  at  bottom  this  enmity  is 
industrial.  A  "sorry"  white  man  resents  a 
Negro's  success.  Moreover,  when  other  sub- 
jects of  excitement  or  discussion  fail,  there  is 
always  the  "Negro  question";  for  it  was  an 
Atlanta  clergyman  who  wrote  a  year  ago  that 
the  Southern  people  had  talked  and  written 
and  thought  so  long  about  the  Negro  that  they 
had  lost  a  proper  perspective  of  life. 
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Given  the  forces  .it  work,  therefore,  there 
was  nothing  surprising  in  the  brutal  and  bar 

baroUS    outbreak    at    Atlanta.      Good    men    of 

both  races  had  feared  it  as  a  result  of  the 
political  campaign  and  of  the  yellow  journals 
devoted  largely  to  the  Negro  question. 

THE  BURDENED  SOUTH 

BUT  Atlanta  and  its  degenerate  journal- 
ists and  the  inflammatory  campaigns 
of  Georgia  arc  not  the  Southern  people; 
and  it  is  a  cheerful  sign  of  fair  judgment  and  of 
independent  thought  that  few  commentators 
on  this  lapse  to  barbarism  have  regarded  it 
as  typical  of  the  South,  and  that  Southern  men 
ami  Southern  journals  of  character  have  been 
prompt  and  emphatic  in  their  condemnation. 
The  worthless  white  man  and  the  criminal 
Negro,  whether  in  Atlanta  or  in  New  York, 
or  in  towns  in  the  Middle  West,  are  such  easy 
victims  of  violent  impulses  that  the  promptest 
and  most  rigid  enforcement  of  criminal  laws 
and  the  firmest  local  government  are  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  restraint  when  the  races  clash. 
Patience,  a  long  patience,  the  elevation  of 
Southern  politics  to  a  higher  level  than  de- 
nunciation of  the  Negro,  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  degenerate  journalism — in  a  word, 
real  men  in  command  of  civic  life,  and  not 
inflammatory  and  oratorical  leaders — these  are 
called  for  everywhere. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  SOUTH   AMERICA 

OECRETARY  ROOT'S  itinerary  of  South 
^  America  has  had  happy  results  on  both 
great  divisions  of  our  hemisphere.  The  South 
Americans  understand  us  better,  and  we  have 
had,  for  our  enlightenment,  a  flood  of  helpful 
literature  about  them.  And  much  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  subject  naturally  concerns  our  trade 
relations.  Our  manufacturers  and  merchants 
are  reminded  of  the  neglected  opportunities 
that  await  them  from  Panama  to  Patagonia. 
Truly,  too;  for  our  South-American  trade  is 
yet  a  pitifully  small  item  in  our  mounting 
foreign  commerce. 

But  the  explanation  of  its  smallness  and  of 
its  slow  growth  is — its  smallness.  There  are 
not  yet  enough  people  in  South  America  who 
buy  foreign  wares,  to  compel  us  to  give  especial 
attention  to  their  market  so  long  as  we  find 
much  larger  and  much  more  profitable  markets 
in  Europe — in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  France.  The  further  advanced 
a  people  are  in  their  needs  and  tastes  and 


wealth,  the  better  buyers  they  are  of  American 
products.     This    is   a    fact    that    many   of   our 

academic  writers  on  trade  forget. 

The  time  will  come,  and  it  ought  to  come 
(inn.  when  we  shall  make  both  a  more  intel- 
ligent and  a  more  diligent  effort  to  build  up 
our  trade  witli  South  America.  Xo doubt  our 
relative  neglect  of  it  is  shortsighted.  Hut 
after  all  sentimental  and  theoretical  things  have 
been  said,  it  remains  true  that  trade  lias  laws 
of  its  own.  The  Hag  that  it  follows  is  the  flag 
of  profit. 

In  a  generation  or  two  this  status  will  be 
changed,  for  the  population  of  that  great  con- 
tinent will  by  that  time  be  far  greater  than  it 
is  now.  And  trade  must  forever  depend  on 
population.  The  Argentine  Republic  has  now 
only  about  5,500,000  inhabitants;  but  Buenos 
Ayres  has  ^rown  from  100,000  to  1,000,000  in 
half  a  century.  A  great  era  of  railroad  build- 
ing is  coming  in  South  America.  This  will  be 
the  era  also  of  a  quickened  immigration.  Then, 
when  the  population  is  large  enough  and  their 
wants  such  as  our  manufacturers  can  best 
supply,  our  trade  chance  will  become  greater. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  European  peoples  will 
continue  to  build  up  trade  in  that  continent 
faster  than  we  will,  because  South  America 
supplies  Europe  with  some  of  the  same  products 
that  have  made,  till  recently,  the  bulk  of  our 
foreign  trade.  South  America  still  awaits  our 
cultivation,  as  it  has  for  generations;  and  the 
trade  relations  between  the  two  Americas 
beeome  gradually  more  important.  But  no 
sudden  increase  is  to  be  expected. 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES,  OF  NEW  YORK 

SCANDALS  in  public  affairs  are  humil- 
iating, but,  when  the  public  arouses 
itself,  they  serve  a  good  purpose  in  revealing 
strong  and  honest  men.  No  better  example- 
could  be  given  than  the  discovery,  for  political 
uses,  of  Mr.  Hughes,  of  New  York,  by  his  con- 
duct of  the  examinations  into  the  gas  and  in- 
surance scandals.  He  went  about  this  work  in 
so  direct  and  effective  a  way — the  truth  and 
the  public  interest  being  always  his  aim — that 
he  naturally  appeared  the  best  man  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor.  He 
put  the  same  vigor  and  directness  into  the 
campaign  that  he  threw  into  these  investi- 
gations. A  clean  strong  lawyer,  not  a  parasite 
or  a  tool  of  corporations,  he  is  the  type  of  man 
who  best  represents  a  plundered  community 
when  it  turns  on  its  plunderers  and  is  in  a  mood 
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to  have  a  vigorous  and  clean  government  for 
a  while. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  the  latest  and  one  of  the  best 
additions  to  the  fast-growing  list  of  political 
leaders  of  the  people  away  from  servitude 
to  bosses,  away  from  corrupt  political  organ- 
izations, and  from  organizations  of  capital  that 
put  their  own  profit  before  the  public  welfare. 

HOW  A  NOVELIST  WOKE  UP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

ONE  by  one  the  states  are  rousing  them- 
selves. Governor  Folk  woke  up  Mis- 
souri; Governor  La  Follette  woke  up  Wiscon- 
sin; Governor  Cummins  woke  up  Iowa;  there 
are  other  signs  of  stirring;  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  woke  up  New  Hampshire.  We  shall 
never  solve  the  problems  of  our  democracy 
while  the  states  continue  to  look  to  the  National 
Government  for  cures  for  local  ills.  The  people 
of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  were  as  eager  as 
those  of  an}-  state  to  have  Congress  pass  the  bill 
to  regulate  railroad  rates,  but  they  first  began 
to  curb  the  railroads  within  their  own  borders. 
It  did  not  occur  to  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire that  their  demands  for  national  rate  regu- 
lation— and  they  were  as  keen  for  it  as  anybody 
— came  with  poor  grace  from  a  state  whose 
political  life  was  ruled  by  a  railroad  corporation 
— until  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  told  them  so. 
But,  once  told,  they  gave  at  least  some  heed; 
and  though  Mr.  Churchill  failed  of  a  nomin- 
ation for  Governor,  his  educational  campaign 
bore  fruit  in  his  party's  platform,  and  it  is  likely 
to  bear  more.  He  set  the  people  to  thinking 
robustly  that  managing  the  public  concerns  of 
the  state  is  a  job  that  it  is  their  business  to 
do,  not  one  that  they  can  safely  delegate  cither 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  or  to  the 
National  Government.  By  defeating  Mr. 
Churchill's  candidacy  and  nominating  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Floyd,  the  New  Hampshire  Repub- 
lican party  organization,  through  which  the 
railroad  has  kept  its  grip  on  the  state,  settled 
on  a  Governor  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
enforce  Mr.  Churchill's  platform  with  a  re- 
former's zeal.  But  a  body  of  earnest  citizens, 
the  Lincoln  Republican  Club,  which  stood 
behind  Mr.  Churchill,  will  now  watch  state 
affairs  with  a  new  scrutiny.  The  mood  of  the 
whole  movement  is  the  mood  that  all  the  states 
must  have  to  keep  their  herit 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  had  been 
for  years  die  supreme  political  power  in  New 
Hampshire.  Il  dictated  nominations  and  erec- 
tion-.    Free  passes  and  an  active  lobby  kept 


legislators  tame,  and  more  passes  and  adver- 
tising contracts  kept  the  newspapers  friendly. 
The  prominent  lawyers  of  the  state  were  re- 
tained as  the  corporation's  counsel.  Political 
bosses  were  made  its  servants.  Former  Senator 
Chandler  defied  it,  and  it  prevented  his  re- 
election to  the  United  States  Senate.  Its 
power  was  so  great  that  even  those  desiring  to 
oust  it  from  politics  refrained  because  their 
effort  would  be  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Churchill  went  to  live  in  the  state  eight 
years  ago,  and  was  presently  sent  by  his  neigh- 
bors to  the  Legislature.  He  was  independent 
from  the  start,  and  his  experience  at  Concord 
taught  him  the  menace  of  the  railroad  to  the 
state.  He  spoke  in  plain  terms  of  what  he 
knew.  When  friends  urged  him  to  run  for 
the  nomination  for  Governor,  he  consented ; 
and  though  defeated,  he  and  the  Lincoln 
Republicans  and  the  sentiment  they  had 
created  forced  into  the  Republican  platform 
provisions  for  a  direct  primary  law,  an  anti- 
gambling  act,  the  abolition  of  passes,  the 
registration  of  the  lobby,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  tax  commission.  These 
reforms  are  now  before  the  next  Republican 
administration  to  enforce.  Their  enforcement 
would  break  the  grip  of  the  railroad. 

GOVERNMENT  MONEY  AND  WALL  STREET 

SECRETARY  SHAW  recently  upbraided 
Wall  Street  because  that  institution  had 
monopolized  the  funds  of  the  United  States  for 
gigantic  speculation  in  the  stocks  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
other  corporations.  The  rebuke  is  novel 
enough  to  attract  attention.  The  spectacle  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  carefully  measur- 
ing out  so  many  millions  of  dollars  to  be  de- 
posited in  banks  at  various  places  for  the  as- 
sistance of  business,  and  of  Wall  Street  stretch- 
ing out  its  tentacles  to  gather  to  its  own  uses 
these  funds  so  carefully  deposited,  is  a  spectacle 
startling  enough  to  cause  thought. 

But  is  it  true?  In  a  measure,  il  is.  In 
general,  it  is  not.  Money,  of  its  very  nature, 
flows  to  the  point  where  it  will  bring  the  highest 
immediate  return.  At  the  time  the  Secretary 
wrote  his  message  of  rebuke,  Wall  Street  was 
offering  high  rates  of  interest  higher  than  the 
ordinary  bank  loans  would  yield  in  outlying 
states.  The  extent  of  the  crime  committed  by 
the  Wall  Street  powers  was  that  they  offered 
to  the  Western  banks  so  high  a  rate  of  in 
that  the  Western  banks  found  it  profitable  to 
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lend  their  money  in  Wall  Streel  rather  than  to 
hold  it  to  meet  their  ordinary  demands. 

It  is,  of  course,  disappointing  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  he  has  put  Sio,ooo,ooo 
into  Memphis  to  finance  the  cotton  movement, 
to  find  out,  two  weeks  later,  that  Wall  Street  has 
coaxed  the  whole  fund  away;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  remedy  for  it.  Nor  is  Wall  Street  to 
he  blamed,  for  it  pays  good  interest  for  the 
money.  If  there  he  blame,  it  must  fall  on  the 
general  financial  and  commercial  organization. 

THE  PRESSING  NEED  OF  MORE  RAILROADS 

FROM  almost  every  section  of  the  United 
States  comes  the  cry  for  more  railways. 
The  South  and  the  West,  in  particular,  have 
outgrown  their  traffic  facilities.  The  Union 
Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
dn  Canadian  Pacific,  the  highways  of  trans- 
continental traffic,  are  jammed  with  freight, 
and  shippers  clamor  for  more  cars  and  better 
service.  Of  what  avail  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  already  spent  on  the  great 
railways  if  they  do  not  serve  their  public? 

The  growth  of  the  cities  of  the  West  has  far 
outstripped  the  growth  of  their  traffic  facilities. 
The  railways  have  done  much,  but  the  country 
has  done  more.  Between  1895  and  1905  the 
number  of  locomotives  increased  more  than 
35  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  cars  more  than 
40  per  cent.  Yet  in  1905  the  cars  were  far  too 
few  to  carry  the  freight;  and  the  situation  is 
even  worse  this  year.  The  number  of  tons  to 
be  carried  one  mile  by  the  railways  increased 
during  the  decade  nearly  115  per  cent.  Allow- 
ing for  the  larger  capacity  of  engines  and  cars, 
the  shippers  of  the  United  States  are  not  so  well 
served  as  they  were  in  1895. 

The  need  does  not  stop  here.  If  it  did,  the 
appropriation  of  $25,000,000  for  new  cars  by 
the  New  York  Central,  and  the  appropriations 
of  nearly  S [0,000,000  each  by  the  Rock  Island, 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Santa  Fe, 
and  other  Western  railroads  might  be  taken  to 
demonstrate  that  the  railway  managers  are 
making  extraordinary  effort  to  catch  up  with  the 
traffic  demands.  There  is  a  crying  need  for 
more  roads.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Oregon 
is  clamoring  for  them.  California  is  eager 
for  development.  Big  counties  in  the  states  of 
Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Texas  are  still 
untouched  by  the  railroad  prospectors  and 
engineers.  Central  Wyoming  is  just  now  get- 
ting its  first  east-and-west  railway  line. 

The  fashion  of  the  times  is  changing.     For 


the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  period  of 
consolidation,  of  reconstruction,  of  develop- 
ment along  the  existing  lines;  indeed,  the 
mileage   of    the  Union    Pacific    is    less    than   it 

was  five  years  ago.  But  to-day,  the  Wist 
stands  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  era,  an 
era  of  great  railway  building. 

INCREASING  RAILROAD  DIVIDENDS 

THIS  is  a  year  of  liberality  in  dividends. 
In  October,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  increased  the 
dividend  on  its  common  stock  from  a  4  per 
cent,  rate  to  a  5  per  cent.  rate.  A  month  or  so 
before  that  time,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
increased  its  dividend  from  6  per  cent,  to  10 
per  cent.;  and  the  Southern  Pacific  declared 
the  first  dividend  on  its  common  stock  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent.  A  little  earlier,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  raised  its  rate  from  5 
per  cent,  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  year 
has  been  prolific  in  dividend  increas 

What  does  it  mean  ?  Are  the  rights  of  the 
stockholde'rs  to  own  the  surpluses  of  the  rail- 
roads coming  into  a  recognition  at  last?  Is 
it  a  tendency,  or  is  it  merely  a  reaction  from  the 
almost  niggardly  conservatism  that  has  char- 
acterized the  Harriman,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  leading  railroad  policies  during  the  past 
eight  years?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rail- 
roads have  been  lavish  in  the  expenditure  of 
their  earnings  on  all  sorts  of  improvements 
and  additions.  Are  the  stockholders  now  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  long-continued  patience? 

If  it  be  so,  it  is  a  laudable  thing.  The  stock- 
holding class  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
country's  prosperity.  The  stockholders  have 
been  extremely  patient.  Yet  it  is  surely  time 
for  a  word  of  caution  about  increasing  divi- 
dends. Wall  Street,  always  suspicious,  be- 
lieves that  very  man}-  of  the  increases  are  made 
under  the  direct  influence  of  a  clique  of  great 
capitalists,  of  whom  Messrs.  E.  Ff.  Harriman, 
H.  H.  Rogers,  and  Henry  C.  Frick  are  leaders; 
and  that  they  arc  made  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose to  induce  the  public  to  buy  stocks  at  high 
prices.  The  opinion  of  Wall  Street  on  such 
a  matter  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Therefore 
it  is  a  time  for  public  caution. 

MR.  J.  J.  HILL'S    "IR0NLESS  AGE" 

MR.  JAMES  J.  HILL,  always  a  shrewd  critic 
of  economic  tendencies,  fears  that  within 
fifty  years,  the  United  States  will  come  to  an 
"ironless  age."     He  believes  that  within  that 
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period  the  natural  resources  of  subterranean 
America  will  be  approaching  exhaustion.  Upon 
this  theory  he  bases  a  warning  to  the  people 
that  they  must  turn  back  to  agriculture  and 
scientifically  develop  the  farms  of  the  West. 

These  are  big  thoughts,  from  one  of  the 
broadest  and  most  successful  men  of  our  time. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  iron  supply  within  fifty 
years  is  a  prediction  to  be  considered,  but  it 
cannot  by  any  means  be  proved.  At  the  very 
time  when  Mr.  Hill  delivered  this  opinion,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  gigantic  transaction  whereby 
he  transferred  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion certain  lands  said  to  contain  from  300 
million  to  500  million  tons  of  iron  ore.  Less 
than  ten  years  ago,  he  bought  those  lands  for 
a  song,  not  dreaming  that  they  concealed  a 
twenty-year  ore  supply  for  the  United  States. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  untouched 
wildernesses  of  Idaho,  Wyoming,  or  Arizona, 
some  other  J.  J.  Hill  may  stumble  upon  another 
twenty-five  or  fifty-year  ore  supply  for  the  great 
steel  industries  of  the  United  States  ?  And  there 
are  vast  unused  coal  fields  in  Canada.  Has  not 
Mr.  Hill  based  his  calculations  upon  the  well- 
known  supply  and  the  present  demand?  The 
total  pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States 
in  1905  amounted  to  about  23  million  tons.  In 
1895  it  was  but  gh  million  tons.  If  the  same 
ratio  of  expansion  be  carried  on  for  the  next 
fifty  years,  the  annual  production  will  be  more 
than  90  million  tons,  and  exhaustion  will  be- 
come a  living  question  of  the  hour. 

Luckily,  civilization  has  ways  of  its  own 
to  meet  such  contingencies.  The  growth  of 
the  world's  industry  is  not  uniform.  The  on- 
ward march  is  varied  by  periods  of  retrogression, 
periods  of  stagnation,  periods  of  rest.  New 
areas  of  life's  necessities  are  opened  up  by 
the  ever-restless  pioneers.  New  discoveries 
relieve  the  strain  upon  resources  of  one  kind, then 
of  another.  If  exhaustion  of  the  iron  mines 
should  even  remotely  be  threatened,  prices 
would  automatically  rise,  thereby  creating  a 
field  for  new  discovery. 

Mr.  Hill's  contribution  to  the  "literature  of 
exhaustion"  is  interesting,  but  hardly  accep- 
table as  a  whole.  Learned  men,  at  different 
periods,  have  sought  to  demonstrate  the  impen- 
ding exhaustion  of  very  many  things — but  the 
earth  is  a  bountiful  mother.  Science  has  demon- 
strated that  the  coal  fields  of  England,  the  anthra- 
cite mines  of  Pennsylvania,  the  forests  of  the 
pine  states,  would  presently  fail  of  their  wonted 
supply  for  the  needs  of  men.      Fifty  years  ago 


England  was  told,  and  many  believed  it,  that 
the  coal  supply  could  not  last  one  hundred  years. 
Many  times  since,  the  same  theory  has  been 
advanced.  Yet  England  still  mines  coal, 
fearless  of  impending  depletion.  Perhaps  the 
spectre  of  an  "ironless  age"  is  no  more  fearful 
a  thing  than  this  other  spectre  of  a  "coal-less 
England." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  man's  ability  to  take  care  of 
himself  by  invention  and  adaptation,  Mr.  Hill's 
sermon  on  the  need  of  economy  in  using  our 
resources  is  good  economic  doctrine,  and  there- 
fore good  morals.  The  general  soundness  of 
it  becomes  clear  when  applied,  for  instance,  to 
our  timber. 

PATCHING  OUR  CURRENCY 

THE  Special  Currency  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
proposed  a  cure  for  the  evils  of  the  currency 
system.  The  suggested  plan  embraces  fea- 
tures entirely  at  variance  with  the  present  laws. 
The  most  important  of  these  features  may  be 
outlined  briefly: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  central  bank  of 
issue,  similar  to  the  Bank  of  Germany  or  the 
Bank  of  France,  under  the  control  of  the 
Government. 

(2)  In  lieu  of  the  above  method,  let  every 
national  bank  whose  circulation  equals  50  per 
cent,  of  its  capital  have  power  to  issue  notes 
to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent,  of  its  capital. 

(3)  Repeal  the  law  which  restricts  the  re- 
tirement of  national  banknotes  to  $3,000,000 
per  month. 

(4)  Future  issues  of  United  States  bonds 
should  not  be  available  as  a  basis  for  circulation. 

(5)  All  treasury  funds  over  and  above  a 
reasonable  working  capital  should  be  deposited 
in  national  banks. 

If  these  changes  were  put  into  effect,  the 
entire  currency  system  of  the  country  would  be 
altered.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  country  is 
prepared  for  any  such  sweeping  change.  That 
some  of  the  suggestions  will  be  adopted,  and 
that  their  adoption  will  go  far  toward  relieving 
the  occasional  strain  of  large  demand  for  credit 
and  currency,  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  proposition  for  a  great  central  bank  is 
a  recurring  one.  The  public  does  not  take 
kindly  to  it.  Illogical  as  it  is  or  may  be, 
the  experiences  of  the  First  and  the  Second 
Banks  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  bitter  and 
destructive  opposition  of  politicians  and  finan- 
ciers to  these  institutions,  arc  still  held  up  as  a 
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deterrent  to  the  foundation  of  a  centra]  bank 
under  government  control.  Moreover,  the 
popular  feeling  on  this  point  is  strongly  against 
a  step  that  would  tend  toward  a  still  greater 
centralization  of  the  banking  power— already 
too  much  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  three  or 
four  great  interests. 

The  other  suggested  changes  arc  not  open 
to  such  opposition,  except  as  the  ultra-conserv- 
atives of  the  banking  world  may  range  them- 
selves against  any  and  all  "tinkering"  with  the 
currency.  There  is  room  for  much  change, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  to  work  to  bring  about  the 
change  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  plan  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commcn  e. 

A  PLAN  TO  INCREASE  FARM  POPULATION 

THE  article  in  this  number  of  the  W'ori  d's 
Woks  by  Mr.  Ficke,  of  Iowa,  about  the 
great  hindrance  to  any  movement  of  a  working 
uopulation  from  the  cities  to  the  country  has 
the  merit  of  a  very  definite  suggestion.  He 
has  made  a  long  and  thorough  study  of  the 
subject  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of 
one  of  our  greatest  rural  states.  So  long  as 
the  conditions  of  life  for  workingmen  on  farms 
practically  forbid  the  employment  of  married 
men,  farm  labor  will  be  scarce;  and  much  of 
it  will  be  of  the  less  stable  and  less  desirable 
kind. 

Mr.  Ficke  proposes — for  the  very  brief 
space  that  his  article  takes  in  this  number 
prevented  the  presentation  of  his  suggestion 
of  a  remedy — that  cottages  built  on  farms  to 
attract  working  families  should  be  exempt 
from  local  taxation.       He  sa\>: 

'•  The  erection  of  homes  for  the  use  of  farm  help  would 
he  for  the  common  good.  Numberless  families  would  be 
taken  from    overcrowded   cities    and  placed  upon    God's 

and  fertile  acres,  where  their  members  would  be 
filled  with  new  hope,  and  could  lead  a  self-respecting  life. 
N'ot  only  the  future  occupants  of  these  homes,  but  millions 
of  persons  in  addition  would  be  immeasurably  benefited. 
Why  then  not  offer  encouragement,  of  some  kind,  to  those 
who  will  build  these  homes? 

-mers,  when  offered  encouragement,  heretofore 
solved  a  problem  that  seemed  difficult  of  solution.  West- 
ern farm  districts  were  once  the  picture  of  monotony. 
The  unbroken  lines  of  the  horizon  furnished  sad  proof  of 
the  total  absence  of  trees.  Those  would  have  been  called 
idle  dreamers  who  had  predicted  that  these  districts  could 
be  converted  into  regions  of  park -like  beauty.  Vet  the 
miraculous  happened.     Legislatures  of  many  states  granted 

ne  exemptions,  on  specified  sums,  on  tax  assess- 
ments, for  every  acre  planted  in  timber.     As  a  result  tree- 


almost  things  <>f  the  past  Might  not 
reasonable  tax  exemptions,  for  a  limited  period,  make 
farms    devoid  of  i  :'    farm   help   also 

things  of  the  past,    and  hasten  the  re.  itablisbment  of  the 
equilibrium  between  rural  and  urban  populatji 

The   presentation   of  a   general   need    i- 
thing.     A  definite  plan    to  supply  it   -such  as 
tlii-     i>  another  thing. 

THE  MENACE  OF  THE  DAIRYMAN 

Till!  truth  about  tuberculosi>  in  dairy 
cattle  has  not  till  now  been  told.  We 
had  been  lulled  by  Dr.  Koch's  assertion  that 
bovine  consumption  i>  not  transmissible  to 
human    beings.     Now    it    appears    that     1  ro- 

koch's  dictum  was  a  hasty  conch 
Worse  than  that,  it  was  a  false  condition. 
not  only  is  tuberculosis  now  known  to  be  tran> 
>le,  but  the  contagion  from  cattle  is  more 
virulent  than  contagion  from  a  human  1 

The  bald  statistics  of  tuberculosis  are  amorg 
the  mo  t  awful  facts  of  life.  Of  every  herd  of 
range  cattle  for  beef,  two  in  every  ioo  are  u  n- 
sumptive.  Of  every  dairy  herd  that  feeds  our 
infants  and  our  sick,  from  ten  to  ninety  in  e\ery 
ioo  are  infected.  And  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  the  human  race,  one  in  every  stun 
is  infected  with  the  contagion. 

These  facts  suggest  the  menace  of  consump- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  part  that  dairy  cattle 
play  in  its  spread.  Fortunately  for  the  peace 
of  mind  of  the  world,  methods  of  eliminating 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  have  been  perfected. 
Unfortunately  these  methods  are  too  generally 
ignored,  though  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  a 
growing  use  of  them.  These  methods  are, 
first,  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  the  disease 
in  its  earliest  stages,  by  means  of  the  tuberculin 
test.  The  Government  suj  plies  the  tuberculin, 
and  the  test  itself  is  simple  and  subject  only 
to  about  one  per  cent,  of  error.  Second:  iigid 
separation  of  healthy  from  infected  herds. 
Third:  more  sunny  and  airy  winter  quarters 
for  the  cattle.  And  fourth:  eleanliness  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  dairying. 

So  long  as  tuberculosis  in  cattle  persists,  no 
preventive  measures  can  entirely  check  it 
among  human   beii  These   facts,   there- 

fore, call  for  earnest  consideration:  that  bovine 
consumption  is  on  the  increase;  that  it  can  be 
eradicated;  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  humanity  rests  largely  em  the  owners 
of  dairy  herds. 

An  investigation  of  this  vital  subject  was 
undertaken  by  Farming  some  months  ago,  and 
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the  results  appear  in  its  October  and  November 
issues.  These  articles  show  the  imminent 
peril  of  the  dairy  industry  to  humanity, 
and  point  out  the  remedy.  The  author,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Bonsteel,  was  assisted  in  their  preparation 
by  Dr.  W.  K.  Jaques — the  bacteriologist  whose 
work  at  Chicago  was  a  conspicuous  contribution 
to  the  exposure  of  insanitary  packing  of  beef — 
and  by  other  eminent  authorities  throughout  the 
country.  This  related  investigation  into  an  even 
more  intimate  source  of  infection  from  cattle 
promises  to  yield  results  much  more  important. 

OUR  SCHOOLS  AS  MODELS  FOR  ENGLAND 

ONE  day  when  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  the 
English  philanthropist,  whose  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
Gardner  Williams,  as  described  elsewhere  in 
this  magazine,  was  visiting  a  Pittsburg  factory, 
he  said  to  a  young  superintendent: 

"What  strikes  me  most  about  your  country 
is  that  your  workshops  are  filled  with  college- 
bred  young  men  like  you.  At  home  a  'varsity 
man  is  graduated  into  a  frock-coat  and  gloves. 
Here  he  is  educated  into  overalls." 

"Well?"    said    the    young    superintendent. 

"Why,  that  seems  to  be  the  keynote  of  Amer- 
ican education.  It  trains  for  efficiency.  And 
the  keynote  of  America  seems  to  be  education." 

The  more  he  studied  American  life,  first  on 
a  tour  with  a  group  of  trades-union  officers, 
and  later  with  a  commission  of  men  prominent 
in  the  British  educational  world,  the  deeper 
became  Mr.  Mosely's  impression  that  our 
industrial  success  is  the  result  of  our  system  of 
education.     Very  lately  he  declared: 

"The  Americans  believe  intensely  in  the  education  of 
the  masses.  Three  striking  features  are:  first,  the  large 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  the 
magnificent  buildings,  and  the  lavish  equipment;  secondly, 
the  teachers  arc  enthusiastic;  and,  thirdly,  there  is  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  shown  by  pupils  of  all  ages  which  is  largely 
lacking  in  England." 

Now,  fortified  by  the  reports  of  the  edu- 
cational commission  which,  bear  out  his  ob- 
servation, he  has  arranged  a  tour  of  investi- 
gation  in  the  United  States  for  parties  of  Eng- 
lish school-teachers.  Presumably  the  teachers 
have  read  the  reports  of  their  superiors,  but  he 
believes  that  they  will  learn  more  from  a  two 
weeks'  visit  to  our  schools  than  from  any  num- 
ber of  volume-,  of  reports.  Several  thousands 
of  teachers  have  applied  for  an  invitation,  from 
whom  five  hundred  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land  will    be    selected.     Groups   of   fifteen    or 


twenty  will  come  over  at  a  time,  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  hundred  a  month.  They  will  ex- 
amine the  New  York  schools, .  and  then  some 
will  go  east,  some  west,  and  some  south.  Each 
party  will  spend  about  twelve  days  in  the  coun- 
try at  Mr.  Mosely's  expense.  Every  teacher 
will  write  a  report  on  returning,  and  suggest 
in  the  light  of  experience,  ways  in  which  the 
admittedly  bad  English  system  of  education 
can  be  improved. 

So  mediaeval  is  the  English  common  school 
system  that  Great  Britain  can  hardly  be  said, 
in  one  sense,  to  have  popular  training  at  all. 
The  visiting  teachers  can  learn  something  from 
even  our  poorest  city  schools,  and  much  from 
the  better  schools,  like  those  of  Menominee, 
Wisconsin,  in  the  Middle  West.  But  now 
that  our  schools  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
models  for  a  foreign  nation,  we  might  well 
engage  in  their  long  needed  improvement. 
When  our  country  schools  give  as  good  a  train- 
ing as  our  best  city  schools,  and  our  city  schools 
pay  as  much  attention  to  hygiene  as  they  do 
to  perfection  in  the  three  R's — for  both  objects 
are  compatible — we  shall  be  prouder  of  them. 

THE  MURDEROUS  PERIOD  IN  RUSSIA 

MSTOLYPIN,  Count  Witte's  successor 
•  as  Russian  Premier,  has  frankly  said 
in  an  interview:  "The  task  I  have  before  me 
is  one  which  can  hardly  be  done  by  any  human 
hand."  His  is  surely  the  most  unenviable 
eminence  in  the  world. 

Count  Witte  failed  not  only  on  account  of 
the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  task  of  governing 
Russia  with  the  bureaucracy  still  in  power 
behind  him,  but  also  because  he  could  not 
command  the  loyalty  of  any  party.  He  had 
made  his  career  by  intrigue,  and  nobody 
trusted  him.  M.  Stolypin  is  a  far  better,  if 
less  astute  man.  He  is  the  only  member  of 
the  old  Cabinet  who  made  himself  heard  and 
respected  before  the  Duma. 

But  his  programme,  which  is  logical,  is  now 
impossible.  It  comes  too  late.  Over  and  over 
again  he  has  said  that  he  favors  reforms.  He 
has  promised  in  good  faith  to  carry  out  the 
liberal  promises  of  the  Czar.  "But  first,"  he 
says,  "we  must  have  order  in  the  Empire. 
No  reform  can  be  carried  out  so  long  as  vio- 
lence continues."  True  enough;  but  violence 
begets  violence.  All  parties  in  Russia  have 
now  become  more  or  less  violent,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment also  is  everywhere  a  party  to  violence. 
The  state  of  things,   therefore,   is   practically 
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civil  war,  but  civil  war  that  is  unorganized. 
The  general  joy  at  the-  death  of  Trepoff,  the 
reactionary  commander  of  St.  Petersburg,  who 
thought  to  be  the  best  embodiment  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  old  regime  that  these  turbu- 
lent times  brought  forth,  and  the  well-nigh 
--ful  effort  to  kill  the  Premier  with  a 
bomb  when  his  house  was  shattered  and  his 
children  wounded,  show  the  deliberate,  deter- 
mined, and  continuous  policy  of  the  terrori>ts 
and  their  allies.  Jusl  as  bad — or  worse — is 
the  continued  policy  of  rcprosion  by  the 
Government.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
of  the  Government's  instigation  of  "pogrom-. " 
The  revolution,  if  that  be  a  proper  name  for  it, 
ken  the  form  of  a  civil  war  without  the 
frankness  and  organization  of  war.  Xo  won- 
der a  distinguished  Russian  spoke  of  it  as  an 
ineffective  revolution  under  an  incapable 
government. 

JAPAN  A  NATIONAL  TRUST 

WITH  the  recent  war  now  practically  for- 
gotten in  the  "instant  need  of  things," 
the  Japanese  Government  has  committed  itself 
to  a  scheme  of  industrial  expansion  which  is 
practically  the  nationalization  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth.  It  has  already  begun  taking 
oxer  the  railroads  of  the  country.  It  is  pro- 
posing to  combine  with  private  capital  to  con- 
trol the  mines,  the  forests,  and  the  railroads, 
and  the  whole  industrial  development  of  Man- 
churia. It  has  made  provision  for  financing 
a  combination  of  cotton  manufacturing  com- 
panies and  other  exporting  enterprises  which 
aim  to  capture  the  export  trade  to  Manchuria 
and  Korea.  It  will  lend  83,000,000  at  4J  per 
cent,  and  return  \  of  one  per  cent,  as  a  bonus 
to  any  company  that  does  a  notably  large 
business.  It  proposes  to  organize  a  govern- 
mental purchasing  department  that  shall  buy 
raw  materials  and  sell  them  to  private  con- 
cerns— a  device  of  wholesale  buying  on  an  un- 
precedented scale  to  effect  economies  in  the 
nation's  manufacturing.  Our  Consul-General 
at  Tokyo,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Miller,  calls  the  whole 
undertaking  "one  of  the  greatest  experiments 
in  the  world's  history  in  the  relations  between 
government  and  industry."     It  is  all  that. 

If  the  scheme  be  carried  out  in  full,  the  trusts 
cannot  own  the  nation  because  the  nation  will 
own  the  trusts.  Will  Japan  avoid  the  economic 
problems  of  the  Western  nations  by  becoming 
at  one  leap  itself  a  trust  and  a  cooperative 
communitv  at  the  same  time? 


If  so,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  effect  on 
its  soda]  organization,  we  may  look  sharply  to 
our  Oriental  trade.  Korea  is  now  a  Japanese 
province.  The  underlying  cause  of  the  war 
with  Russia  was  a  need  of  more  territory  for 
the  teeming  population  of  Japan;  and,  with 
better  fortune  than  the  Elder  Statesmen  could 
have  forseen,  Manchuria  has  become  subject 
to  Japanese  control  and  colonization.  One 
of  the  most  important  object-  of  the  national- 
ization of  industry  and  commerce  is  to  capture 
the  markets  of  these  Japanese  colonic-.  Al- 
ready Japan  has  borrowed  half  a  billion 
dollars  from  other  nations,  largely  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain;  it  has 
borrowed  as  much  more  at  home;  and  it  will 
^200,000,000  to  take  over  all  the  rail- 
roads. Saddled  with  these  financial  burdens,  the 
Government  must  conduct  a  business  campaign 
as  vigorous  as  its  wonderful  military  cam- 
paign. With  the  marvelous  Japanese  "team- 
work" to  count  on,  this  huge  national  trust 
will  be  a  more  formidable  rival  for  our  exporters 
to  compete  with  in  the  Orient  than  the  Germans 
or  the  British  could  dream  of  being.  For  it  will 
fight  on  its  own  ground. 

LIFE  INSURANCE   FOR  THE  POOR 

MR.  LOUIS  D.  BRAXDEIS,  of  Boston, 
has  made  a  thoughtful  suggestion  about 
what  is  usually  called  "industrial"  insurance — 
that  is,  life  insurance  taken  for  small  amounts 
and  paid  for  in  small  weekly  instalments.  This 
"industrial"  insurance  now  costs  the  insurers 
proportionately  twice  as  much  as  the  holder  of 
an  ordinan-  policy  pays.  In  one  company 
that  sells  both  kinds,  for  example,  an  "indus- 
trial" policyholder  beginning  at  twenty-one 
pays  as  the  total  of  his  weekly  contributions 
S31.20  a  year  for  a  policy  of  $084.  whereas  the 
ordinan-  policyholder  pays  only  $16.55  a  .vcar 
for  a  policy  of  Si, 000.  This  proportion  holds 
for  policies  of  smaller  amounts,  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  industrial  business,  for  the 
average  amount  of  the  policies  is  only  Si 40. 
At  least  two-thirds  of  them,  moreover,  lapse 
within  three  years  after  issue.  Of  all  the 
"industrial"  policies  in  the  three  big  insurance 
companies  that  do  most  of  the  business,  only 
one-eighth  of  those  terminating  in  1904  ter- 
minated by  payment  to  the  policyholder.  Or, 
to  suggest  the  situation  in  another  way,  indus- 
trial policyholders  in  Massachusetts  alone  paid 
the  companies  more  than  fifty-eight  million 
dollars  in  fifteen  years  and  received  back  less 
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than  six  million.  Poor  working  people,  in  brief, 
are  paying  from  their  earnings  in  driblets  of 
a  few  cents  a  week  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  which  they  get  small  return. 

The  trouble  is,  of  course,  not  so  much  that 
anybody  is  making  the  stupendous  profits 
that  this  system  hints  of,  as  that  the  carrying 
on  of  the  business  is  extraordinarily  expensive. 
The  stockholders  receive  very  large,  but  not 
astounding,  dividends;  not  many  large  salaries 
are  paid  to  officers;  yet,  whereas  the  expenses 
of  the  "Big  Three"  ordinary  companies  was 
only  23  per  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts  in 
1904,  the  expenses  of  the  three  big  industrial 
companies,  the  Prudential,  the  Metropolitan, 
and  the  John  Hancock,  was  37  per  cent.  It 
is  the  system  itself  that  is  costly.  The  expenses 
are  the  commissions  paid  to  the  agents  who 
make  weekly  rounds  to  collect  the  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty-five  cent  premiums,  and  the  sal- 
aries of  superintendents  and  clerks  who  take 
care  of  the  business.  These  employees  are  not 
paid  much,  but  there  is  such  an  army  of  them 
that  their  compensation  every  year  amounts  to 
millions.  A  pathetic  waste  of  human  energy 
this !  One  large  class  in  the  community  toiling 
hard  for  poor  pay  to  no  other  purpose  than  to 
gain  a  bare  living  from  the  pennies  of  people 
who  can  ill  afford  to  part  with  them;  and  of 
the  millions  of  contributors  of  the  pennies  the 
luckiest  pay  unduly  high  for  what  they  get,  and 
the  others  simply  give  away  money  they  cannot 
spare  to  support  the  system  that  gives  them  an 
inadequate  return. 

Xow  Mr.  Brandeis  suggests  that  the  savings 
banks  issue  industrial  policies  on  the  same 
terms  as  they  receive  deposits.  Life  insurance 
computations  are  scientifically  made.  Indeed, 
there  is  less  risk  about  an  insurance  business 
than  about  any  phase  of  banking.  The  savings 
banks,  not  being  obliged  to  send  out  collectors, 
could  conduct  their  insurance  activities  with 
very  little  additional  staff  or  additional  expense. 
They  could  offer  more  attractive  and  far  cheaper 
insurance  than  is  offered  now  by  the  industrial 
companies.  A  bill  is  to  be  introduced  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
to  permit  savings  banks  to  do  this,  and  the 
experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

WASTE  ENERGY  AND  THE  IDEAL  TOWN 

PROFESSOR  LUCY  M.  SALMON,  of 
Vassar  College,  lately  formulated  a  practi- 
cal plan  to  make  an  ideal  town — "clean,  well- 
sprinkled  streets,  withwell-cared-f or  shade  trees; 


no  bill-boards;  vacant  lots  turned  into  attrac- 
tive squares;  benches  at  intervals  along  the 
roadside;  backyards  made  beautiful;  flower- 
boxes  in  windows;  recreation  piers;  play- 
grounds, for  'the  boy  without  a  playground 
is  father  to  the  man  without  a  job';  cheap 
clubs  to  take  the  place  of  saloons." 

But  the  excellence  of  this  programme  is 
fortified  by  the  further  suggestion  that 
women's  clubs  of  all  sorts  take  the  work  up, 
as  most  of  them  do.  Here  is  a  task  for  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  for  all  other  sorts  of 
clubs.  The  success  of  village  improvement 
societies  has  been  the  work  chiefly  of  women. 
Almost  any  town  or  small  city  in  the  land 
could  be  made  more  attractive  and  life  would 
run  on  a  higher  level  by  persistent,  concerted 
work  toward  such  a  plan.  If  there  are  bridge- 
whist  clubs  that  long  for  a  better  life  (as  most 
of  them  ought),  Miss  Salmon  has  shown  the 
way  to  attain  it. 

TO  THE  READER,  IF  HE  WILL 

THE  World's  Work  begins  its  seventh 
year  with  some  humble  pride  in  the 
constant  increase  in  the  number  of  its  readers 
and  in  many  other  evidences  of  its  growing 
influence.  American  magazines  of  every  type 
are  now  come  up  from  the  old-time  excellent 
monthly  of  all-round  entertainment,  with  its 
love  stories  and  sketches  of  travel  written  for 
home-keeping  spinsters,  to  your  most  yellow 
monthly,  which  has  superseded  without  im- 
proving on  the  dime  novel — with  the  difference, 
too,  that  your  dime  novel  was  written  for  boys 
in  their  'teens,  whereas  your  yellow  magazine 
is  written  for  the  credulous  and  excitable  and 
immature  of  all  ages.  They  come — and  they 
go,  this  blessing  and  this  pest  of  monthlies; 
and  the  man  is  hard  to  please  who  cannot  find 
one  to  his  taste. 

But  a  most  noteworthy  fact  is  that,  since  this 
magazine  began  to  try  to  interpret  the  best 
forms  of  American  activity,  the  literature  of 
this  nature  has  grown  amazingly.  Some  of  it 
is  good  and  much  of  it  is  inaccurate,  as  must 
needs  be  in  a  craft  that  is  yet  new. 

But  the  fundamental  idea  of  The  World's 
Work  has  proved  itself  sound — that  the  most 
interesting  and  helpful  things  in  the  world  are 
the  things  that  good  and  capable  men  are  now 
doing;  that  the  best  inspiration  tomes  from  the 
honest  work  of  those  who  toil  with  us  in  our 
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own  interesting  land  and  era.  And  the  mani- 
fold interpretation  of  present  life  in  its  most 
helpful  and  cheerful  activities  will  continue  to 
make  this  magazine.  Its  editors  and  writers 
are  ju>t  beginning  to  learn  how  to  do  their 
task.  If  their  work  has  yielded  them  so  much 
enjoyment   these  five  years,  and  if  the  help 


and  pleasure  thai  it  has  given  to  its  readers  have 
been  half  as  great  as  many  of  them  say,  what 
joy  we  shall  all  have  in  the  next  half  decade 
of  much  better  work  and,  no  doubt,  of  an  even 
more  interesting  period  of  activity!  For  this 
is  a  time  when  it  is  good  to  be  alive,  with  a 
clear,  helpful  purpose  and  an  energetic  mood. 
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PRACTICALLY  all  investment  starts 
with  the  savings  bank.  Now  and 
again  a  man  makes  money  suddenly, 
or  inherits  it,  and  thereby  becomes  an  investor 
on  a  large  scale,  but  such  a  man  is  the  exception. 
The  rule  is  that  a  man  is  a  saver  of  money 
before  he  is  an  investor  in  securities  or  property. 
Herein  lies  the  answer  to  the  question  so  often 
asked:  "What  shall  I  do  with  my  small 
savings?" 

Many  methods  present  themselves  to  the 
ordinary  earner  of  money  whereby  he  can  put 
aside  his  surplus.  There  have  been  enumer- 
ated over  forty  forms  of  co-operative,  mutual, 
benefit,  savings,  and  other  similar  associa- 
tions scattered  over  the  United  States.  They 
will  take  the  smallest  savings,  or  the  largest. 
Many  of  them  are  perfectly  honest  in  intent. 
Some  of  them  have  become  so  wealthy  that 
they  may  be  esteemed  perfectly  safe. 

Yet  these  associations,  guilds,  or  companies 
— they  go  by  many  names — cannot  usually 
be  called  a  proper  medium  for  the  putting  aside 
of  savings.  The  reason  is  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  success  or  failure  of  the  concern  depends 
upon  the  ability  and  the  honesty  of  some  in- 
dividual or  individuals.  In  consequence, 
there  is  no  uniformity  of  method  in  their  ad- 
ministration, no  legal  limitation  upon  their 
use  of  funds  entrusted  to  them,  no  hard  and 
fast  code  of  laws  that  shall  ensure  to  the  de- 
positor the  safety  of  his  money. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  inroad  has  been 
made  upon  the  business  of  the  savings  bank  by 
this  host  of  new  savings  institutions  that  has 
grown  up  within  the  past  ten  years  of  high 
prosperity.  The  sober  common  sense  of  the 
people  has  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer  who  was  ready  to  promise  returns  at 
least  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  savings  bank, 


"with  equal  security."  The  business  of  saving 
banks  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
business  on  June  30,  1905,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1895  may  be  briefly  compared 
in  the  following  way: 


1 90s 
180s 


Increase 


No.  of  banks 
1237 
080 


Deposits 

$3,261,236,110 

1,844,357,798 

81,416,878,321 


Depositors 
7,696,229 
4,875.519 


2,820,710  $  45.43 


Average 

$423-74 

378.31 


These  figures  are  an  index  of  prosperity. 
They  show  that  there  are  nearly  3,000,000 
more  persons  who  came  to  be  savers  of  money, 
who  became  the  possessors  of  "  bank  accounts," 
within  that  ten-year  period. 

More  than  that,  these  figures  should  raise, 
in  the  mind  of  every  man  and  woman  who  con- 
siders them,  certain  intimate  questions.  If 
the  reader  be  neither  the  owner  of  a  bank  ac- 
count nor  the  owner  of  investments  in  other 
forms,  they  should  bring  humility  to  him. 
They  mean  that  there  are  very  nearly  8,000,000 
people  in  the  United  States  who  have  outstripped 
him  in  the  race.  They  mean  that  almost  one 
out  of  every  ten  men,  women,  and  children  in 
this  country  is  wealthier,  and  therefore  stronger, 
than  he  is. 

This  is  a  question  that  comes  home  especially 
to  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  who 
earn  wages.  Not  one  out  of  a  thousand  of 
these  is  in  a  position  to  invest  for  himself  or 
herself,  even  if  the  savings  from  the  monthly 
or  weekly  salary  permitted  it.  The  real 
question  is  whether  or  not  to  save;  and,  that 
decided,  how  to  carry  out  the  decision. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  saving  money  no 
one  will  raise  a  question.  The  very  statement 
that  it  is  desirable  is  trite.  How,  then,  can 
it  be  done?  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  pub- 
lished the  simplest  recipe  that  has  so  far  found 
its  way  into  print: 
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"The  best  way  to  accumulate  money  is  to 
resolutely  save  and  bank  a  fixed  portion  of 
your  income,  no  matter  hc.v  small  the  amount." 

It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  recipe  is 
simply  to  put  the  money  in  the  bank.  He  does 
not  say  what  kind  of  a  bank.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  every  depositor  of  money. 
If  the  saver  have  accumulated  as  much  as 
$100,  he  may  choose  from  a  great  variety  of 
banks.  If  he  have  nothing  but  a  dollar  bill 
and  a  good  intent,  his  choice  is  practically 
limited  to  the  savings  banks  and  the  building 
and  loan  associations. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  belittle 
the  building  and  loan  associations.  At  the 
close  of  1905  there  existed  in  the  United  States 
over  5,200  of  these  institutions,  holding  over 
$600,000,000  of  assets  belonging  to  over 
1,600,000  people.  There  are  more  than  four  of 
these  institutions  to  one  savings  bank.  In  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  there  were  at  that  date 
1,223  associations  with  319,459  members,  to  13 
savings  banks  with  426,113  depositors.  An 
institution  that  has  grown  to  this  importance 
is  deserving  of  consideration. 

But  the  one  great  advantage  of  the  savings 
bank  over  all  other  forms  of  investment  for 
small  savings  is  that  it  is  regulated  by  law 
more  carefully  than  is  any  other  form  of  bank- 
ing institution.  This  is  a  general  statement, 
and  must  be  taken  by  every  reader  as  an  invi- 
tation to  study  carefully  the  laws  under  which 
the  savings  banks  of  his  state  carry  on  their 
business.  For  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
savings  banks  in  their  investment  of  funds 
are  state  laws,  and  vary  in  each  state  of  the 
Union. 

In  New  York  the  savings  banks  come  almost 
as  close  to  absolute  safety  as  it  is  possible  to 
come,  and  yet  afford  to  the  banks  such  free- 
dom in  investment  and  in  the  use  of  the  deposits 
as  will  permit  the  payment  of  over  3  per  cent. 
to  depositors.  The  average  rate  paid  by  these 
banks  in  1905  was  7,.t,^  per  cent.  Many  of 
them  are  now  paying  4  per  cent,  to  their  de- 
positors. Quite  recently  'there  developed  a 
strong  tendency  toward  the  4  per  cent,  rate, 
and  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  conservative 
of  the  banks  adopted  that  rate.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  savings  bank  de- 
positor in  the  state  of  New  York  can  get  4  per 
cent,  on  his  money.  The  oldest  and  probably 
the  strongest  of  the  Ohio  banks  pay  4  per  cent. 
The  average  rate  runs  from  a  minimum  of 
about  3  per  cent.,  the  rate  in  New  Jersey  and 


Minnesota,  to  4.50  per  cent,  the  rate  in  West 
Virginia. 

To  take  up  in  detail  the  laws  that  safeguard 
these  investments  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article.  It  is  enough  to  sound  the  note 
of  caution.  Blind  deposits  of  savings  in  a 
savings  bank  are  no  wiser  than  blind  invest- 
ments of  funds  in  securities.  Every  depositor 
should  know  whether  or  not  the  state  in  which 
he  lives  throws  proper  safeguards  around  his 
deposits.  In  the  panic  of  1893  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  recorded  more  failures  of 
savings  banks  than  any  other  Eastern  state. 
The  commission  that  investigated  the  matter 
reported  as  the  sole  reason  for  this  unenviable 
distinction  the  fact  that  prior  to  1892  there  had 
been  no  laws  regulating  the  investment  of 
savings  bank  funds  in  that  state.  One  insti- 
tution was  found  that  had  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  its  deposits  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  Sioux  City  stock  yards,  investment 
companies,  and  other  concerns,  over  50  per 
cent,  of  which  were  in  default. 

Yet,  to  this  day,  there  are  states  in  which 
the  investment  of  savings  bank  funds  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  president  and  directors. 
In  such  states,  the  savings  bank  is  a  pitfall, 
nothing  less.  It  has  the  name  of  safety 
without  the  substance. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  the  savings 
bank  safe?"  is,  therefore,  "It  is  safe  if  the  laws 
of  your  state  are  properly  drawn  to  make  it 
safe.  You  must  first  seek  out  an  authority 
and  discover  whether  or  not  you  live  in  a 
state  where  the  interests  of  the  depositor  are 
safeguarded    by    proper   legislation." 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Eastern 
States  have  laws  relative  to  investment  of 
savings  bank  funds  that  fairly  well  safeguard 
the  depositor;  the  Middle  States  are  less 
careful,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ohio; 
while  most  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States 
leave  much  to  be  desired  on  this  point.  There 
are  flaws  even  in  the  laws  of  New  York,  the 
most  carefully  regulated  of  all  the  states,  but 
they  cannot  be  called  serious  enough  to  vitiate 
the  whole  savings  bank  structure. 

Granted  that  one  lives  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  or  any  other 
state  whose  laws  shall  be  found  sufficient  to 
safeguard  the  depositor,  the  regular  deposits 
of  savings  to  be  left  to  pile  up  their  compound 
interest  over  a  series  of  years  shows  quite 
remarkable  results.  A  simple  table  showing 
the   results   from   such   deposits   in   a   savings 
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bank   paying    i   per  cent,   per  ajinum,  com- 
pounded twice  a  year,  is  as  follows: 


One  dollar 

IVr  week 

lVr  iiuiiilt) 


For  S  \r.ir- 
I 


So  50 

1  1: 


30  yean 

$1014 
366 


40  years 

S5177 

1174 


Roughly  speaking,  this  tabic  can  be  indefinitely 
extended    by    doubling    the    amounts    for    two 

dollars,  trebling  them  for  three  dollars,  etc. 
Such  an  account  is  a  profitable  investment. 


For  the  earner  of  small  wages,  or  for  those  who 
cannot  save  any  great  amount  out  of  large 
wages,  there  is  no  more  certain  method  known 
to  the  world  of  finance  by  which  one  may  be- 
come an  investor. 

The  one  question  to  be  settled  is  whether 
or  not  the  State  laws  arc  sufficiently  strict  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  bank  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 


AN  OBJECTION  TO  ALL  REFORMS 

HUMOR  AND  PHILOSOPHY   WHICH  MAY  EXPLAIN  THE 
SLOW     PROGRESS     OF     MANY     WORTHY    MOVEMENTS 

BY 

TUDOR   JENKS 


I  WAS  born  with  a  natural  tendency 
toward  every  species  of  reform.  It 
was  sufficient  that  any  cause  should 
be  advocated  before  me  with  the  proper  amount 
of  enthusiasm  for  me  to  consider  seriously 
the  adoption  of  it  as  a  life-mission.  I  was  a 
natural  prey  for  every  sort  of  tract,  and  a  com- 
plete resume  of  my  successive  religious  views 
might  be  used  for  a  composite  photograph  of 
a   World's  Congress  of  Religions. 

At  another  time  I  should  take  pleasure  in 
tracing  this  Catholicism  of  view  to  its  cause, 
and  in  determining  whether  it  was  the  result 
of  mental  weakness  or  (as  I  prefer  to  think) 
the  outcome  of  a  liberal  breadth  of  mind;  but 
at  present  it  is  rather  my  purpose  to  show 
why,  in  spite  of  a  number  of  attacks,  I  have 
passed  a  certain  part  of  my  life — much  the 
larger  part,  if  I  may  trust  the  tables  of  life- 
expectation — and  yet  skilfully  avoided  the 
advocacy  of  any  reform  for  long  at  a  time. 

There  has  been  only  one  serious  objection 
to  each  reform  in  turn  as  it  presented  itself. 
In  every  case  I  have  found  the  theory  delight- 
ful, and  have  longed  to  make  it  my  own;  but 
also,  in  every  case,  I  have  been  saved  by  the 
reformers  themselves.  In  short,  the  trouble 
with  each  reform  has  been  the  advocates  of  it. 
So  long  as  it  could  be  approached  as  a  set  of 
mental  ideas,  there  was  something  delightful  in 
the  thought  of  becoming  one  of  the  elect  of  the 
earth — of  separating  one's  self  from  the  oppor- 
tunists; of  joining  some  devoted  band  of  mar- 
tyrs; of  living  and  (theoretically,  of  course)  dy- 


ing for  a  cause.  But  just  as  I  have  reached 
the  full  flush  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  it  has 
always  been  my  fate  to  be  presented  to  some 
light  of  the  new  faith,  some  enthusiast  whose 
ideas  seemed  to  fit  him  little  better  than  his 
clothes;  whose  extravagancies  of  speech  or  of 
manner  matched  his  extravagancies  of  hair; 
who  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own  peculiar  cult 
as  to  be  entirely  oblivious  to  the  many  advan- 
tages derivable  from  enlisting  me  in  it.  And 
it  may  be  that  in  my  wounded  self-esteem  lies 
the  secret  of  the  repugnance  which  the  re- 
former has  aroused  against  the  reform. 

When  strenuous  young  men  approach  me 
in  my  hours  of  ease  and  argue  vociferously 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  attend  primaries,  to  go  to 
the  polls,  and  otherwise  conduct  myself  as  a 
good  citizen  should,  I  never  argue  with  them; 
but,  while  accepting  all  their  propositions,  I 
ingeniously  evade  all  the  obligations  that  should 
follow.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  right 
in  their  statement  of  the  citizen's  obligations, 
and  if  one  chose  to  give  up  good  hours  to 
confuting  these  enthusiastic  young  men,  one 
might  yield  at  once  all  for  which  they  contend 
on  the  political  side  of  the  subject,  but  beg 
leave  to  ask  them  whether  the  duty  of  the  good 
citizen  begins  and  ends  with  his  political 
relations.  One  might  inquire  whether  there 
are  not  other  things  beside  the  government 
of  their  fellowmen  that  require  the  citizen's 
attention.  Why  not,  for  instance,  make  a 
comparison  between  the  effects  of  good 
literature  upon  the  ethical  state  of   a  nation 
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and  the  effects  of  political  parties,  be  they  never 
so  honestly  conducted?  It  would  be  possible 
to  enter  into  a  cross-examination  of  these  same 
reformers  as  to  what  part,  if  any,  they  had 
taken  in  the  artistic,  dramatic,  or  musical  side 
of  the  national  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  compose  a  formidable 
list  of  the  obligations  of  the  citizen,  and  to 
show  that  political  obligations  cut  relatively 
a  rather  small  figure  in  the  numerous  obligations 
composing  the  whole  duty  of  man  toward 
his  fellows. 

Political  reform  has  been  instanced  merely 
because  it  is  that  with  which  most  are  familiar. 
But  the  same  narrow  absorption  that  makes 
a  bore  of  the  political  reformer  is  only  too  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  advocates  of  woman's  rights, 
the  single  tax,  vegetarianism,  occultism,  the 
simple  life,  spelling  reform,  and  all  the  other 
isms  used  as  goads  to  prod  poor  mankind  out 
of  its  comfortable  jog-trot.  Reformers  are 
so  very  one-sided. 

It  is  impossible  for  some  of  us,  at  least,  either 
to  answer  or  to  abide  the  arguments  of  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.  One  reads  with  properly  humane 
shudders  of  the  tortures  of  poor  dogs,  cats, 
or  horses,  and  is  on  the  point  of  sending  in  his 
very  small  contribution  and  enrolling  himself 
for  the  crusade,  when  his  eye  lights  in  his 
daily  paper  upon  an  item  concerning  some 
absurdly  luxurious  home  for  destitute  cats, 
and  he  immediately  draws  back  from  the  awful 
gulf  of  bathos  into  which  he  had  almost  pre- 
cipitated himself.  It  is  so  impossible  to  draw 
the  line;  and  the  drawing  of  lines  is  such  a 
nuisance! 

We  should  to-day  be  well  on  toward  the 
millennium  if  it  were  not  that  the  reformers 
drive  away  all  those  whom  the  reform  attracts. 
It  is  not  very  many  years  ago  that  woman's 
suffrage  overcame  like  a  summer  dream  not 
only  the  rest  of  the  community,  but  a  corpor- 
ation in  which  I  had  many  friends.  It  is  a 
company  in  which  there  are  a  large  number  of 
women  employed,  and  every  woman,  to  a  man, 
became  a  fierce  advocate  of  immediately  ad- 
mitting women  to  the  suffrage.  Each  devoted 
male  victim  was  looked  upon  as  an  advance- 
post  to  be  captured  at  any  expenditure  of  talk. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  resistance  was  vigorous, 
and  after  a  prolonged  campaign  it  was  found 
that,  although  the  body  of  the  enemy  had 
escaped,  five  names  had  been  added  to  the 
roll.  When  the  petitions  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  legislatures,  there  was  a  certain  curiosity 


among  the  survivors  to  ascertain  just  which 
arguments  had  been  effective  in  the  bringing 
to  book  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  fray.  A 
few  of  my  friends,  without  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  Amazons,  sequestered  the  five 
signers  and  forced  from  their  unwilling  lips 
an  account  of  their  fall.  The  catalogue,  with 
annotations,  was  about  as  follows: 

Number  One  was  a  mild-mannered  widower 
of  a  nervous  disposition,  and  absolutely  without 
convictions  on  the  subject  one  way  or  an- 
other. He  explained  that  his  principle  in  life 
was,  "Oh,  give  'em  anything  they  ask  for; 
what  difference  does  it  make?"  He  added, 
however,  in  an  agitated  tone,  that  he  was 
"mighty  sorry  he  did  it  if  anybody  objected." 
Number  Two  blushed  deeply  and  finally  con- 
fessed that  he  had  signed  the  petition  with 
the  object  of  pleasing  his  wife,  but  had  dis- 
covered shortly  afterward  that  nothing  was  less 
to  her  taste  than  woman  suffrage.  He  also 
eagerly  inquired  whether  there  was  any  way 
of  withdrawing  his  name.  Number  Three 
admitted  his  signature  unblushingly,  said  that  it 
was  given  voluntarily,  and  boasted  in  a  bare- 
faced manner  that  he'd  "rather  sign  it  twenty 
times  than  hear  them  talk."  Number  Four 
likewise  admitted  his  crime,  but  claimed  in 
extenuation  that  he  had  subsequently  re- 
pented and  scratched  it  out.  Number  Five 
was  the  sort  of  man  who  saves  time  by  signing 
every  petition  that  is  presented  to  him,  with- 
out reading  it. 

The  trouble  with  reforms  is  invariably  the 
reformers;  and  I  wish  respectfully  to  suggest 
to  all  those  whose  mission  it  is  to  better  man- 
kind that  they  commit  their  thoughts  to  writing, 
and  forward  them  in  due  course  of  mail  to  such 
organs  as  will  put  the  arguments  into  cold  type. 
The  advantage  of  type  is  that  it  never  wears 
reform  costumes;  is  always  habited  in  a  decent 
suit  of  black;  never  goes  on  talking  when  the 
object  of  the  reform  wishes  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject; and  is  by  its  very  nature  confessedly 
devoted  to  a  single  topic;  whereas,  the  human 
reformer,  by  his  nature  as  a  human  being, 
invariably  presents  himself  in  a  narrowed  and 
stunted  guise  when  he  appears  solely  as  a  living 
mouthpiece    of    the    reform. 

It  is  all  very  well  in  the  pages  of  history  to 
know  the  Gracchi;  but,  reading  between  the 
lines,  one  may  suspect  that  both  of  the  Gracchi 
made  themselves  in  real  life  egregious  bores. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  they  were  in  the  wrong:  it 
is  only  to  recognize  that  they  were  men  of  one 
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idea;  and  there  is  sufficient  moral  obliquity  in 

all  mankind  to  resent  the  assumption  of  moral 

superiority,  no  matter  how  well  founded,  and 
to  rejoice  to  read  thai  the  reformer  has  been 

dropped  in  the  horse  pond,  or  has  disappeared 

over  the  horizon  with  no  hitter  steed  than  a 
wooden  rail.  I  would  give  much  to  consult 
Xantippe's  diary,  it  being  understood,  of  course, 
that  she  kept  a  diary  and  confided  to  it  her 
impressions  of  Socrates. 

imagine,  if  you  can,  your  own  sensations 
upon  being  stopped  on  a  beautiful  summer  day 
under  the  blue  skies  of  Athens  by  a  bald-headed, 
>nub  nosed,  stout,  and  persistent  individual, 
having  a  cold  gray  eye,  and  gifted  with  the 
power  of  asking  apparently  innocent  questions 
which  led  you  on  step  by  step  into  a  mass  of 


contradii  tory  absurdities  from  which  there  was 
no  escape  save  by  bodily  flight;  and  imagine 
being  jeered  by  the  smug  followers  of  your 
ingenious  and  heartless  tormentor.  Would 
you  not  rejoice  when  you  learned  later  that  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  people,  acting 
through  its  duly  constituted  authorities,  had 
presented  the  cup  of  hemlock  to  this  egregious 
and  accomplished  bore?  The  occasional  im- 
planting of  ennui  by  hearing  of  the  "Just 
Aristides"  was  a  trifle  to  the  seeds  of  haired 
which  the  Socratic  method  must  have  sown 
broadcast  throughout  the  Athenian  populace. 
There  is  only  one  thing  which  would  possibly 
convert  me  to  a  belief  in  the  many  reforms  of 
the  day,  and  that  is  the  apostasy  and  opposition 
of  the  active  reformers. 


THE  MACKAY  MEMORIAL  STATUE 

MR.  GUTZON  BORGLUM'S  WORK  IX  RENO,  NEVADA.  THAT  PORTRAYS 
IN  BRONZE  THE  BEST  TYPE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MINER,  AS  WELL 
AS  A    LIKENESS    OF    ^"E    BONANZA    KING    OF    THE    COMSTOCK    LODE 

BY 

ELIOT  LORD 


A  STATUE  in  bronze  of  John  W. 
Mackay,  by  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum, 
was  shown  privately  at  the  sculptor's 
studio  in  New  York  for  some  days  in  October 
before  being  sent  on  to  Reno,  Nevada.  It  will 
be  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  new  School 
of  Mines  of  the  State  University  of  Nevada, 
which  was  erected  by  the  joint  contribution 
of  the  widow  and  son  of  Mr.  Mackay.  To  this 
commemorative  foundation  the  Mackay  statue 
is  appropriately  added  by  the  same  contributors. 
The  statue  is  surely  a  spirited  likeness  of 
the  man  caught  at  a  happy  moment  of  expres- 
sion. In  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  John 
Mackay  had  ceased  to  be  a  great  moving  figure 
in  mining.  He  had  other  and  varied  interests, 
and  he  was  particularly  absorbed  in  the  direc- 
tion and  extension  of  a  great  telegraph  system 
of  which  he  was  president.  He  would  not  be 
ranked  or  remembered  as  one  of  the  foremost 
pioneers  in  telegraphy.  In  this  field  he  was 
simply  one  of  the  chief  executives  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  attainments  already  achieved.     It 


is  as  a  miner,  as  the  man  who  above  all  others 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  development  of 
deep  underground  mining  in  America,  that  he 
was  chiefly  distinguished.  This  was  rightly 
recognized  by  his  widow  and  son  in  their  choice 
of  portrayal.  The  sculptor,  Mr.  Gutzon 
Borglum,  has  shaped  in  clay  and  cast  in  bronze- 
John  Mackay  as  I  knew  him  best,  standing 
strong  and  sturdy  in  the  simple  miner's  dress, 
which  he  had  put  on  so  many  thousand  times 
when  he  was  going  down  the  shaft  into  his 
mines  and  tramping  through  their  drifts  and 
cross-cuts.  His  blue  flannel  shirt  is  open  at 
the  throat;  his  clay-stained  trousers  are  tucked 
into  his  heavy  boots;  in  one  hand  he  grips  the 
handle  of  a  pick,  and  in  the  other  clutches 
a  fragment  of  ore.  His  bare  head  is  thrown 
back  a  little,  with  chin  up-tilted,  poised  freely 
on  the  supple  column  of  his  neck.  So  he  looks 
as  I  have  seen  him  over  and  over  again,  when 
the  world  was  hailing  him  as  the  chief  of  the 
"bonanza  kings." 

Mackay,  by  the  way,  never  fancied  that  title. 
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It  was  too  flamboyant  to  suit  him — a  parade 
in  the  world's  eye  of  his  vast  fortune  and 
nothing  else.  Otherwise  there  was  no  offense 
in  it.  Bonanza  is  simply  the  Spanish-Mexican 
word  for  good  luck  or  good  fortune.  It  found, 
naturally  enough,  a  ready  attachment  to  a 
dazzling  chunk  of  luck,  the  uncovering  of  a 
rich  ore  body  in  a  mine,  and  soon  to  the  ore 
itself.  No  such  mammoth  of  its  kind  had  ever 
been  mined  as  "The  Big  Bonanza  of  the  Big 
Four" — Mackay,  Fair,  Flood,  and  O'Brien — 
in  their  Comstock  Lode  mines,  the  Consol- 
idated Virginia,  and  the  California,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Virginia  Range  in  western  Nevada. 
Hence  the  title  of  king  was  slapped  on  with 
rollicking  Western  humor,  and  the  Big  Four 
wore  it  with  more  or  less  indifference. 

What  distinction,  if  any,  did  John  Mackay 
really  seek?  I  may  tell  now  for  the  first  time 
what  he  himself  told  me,  when  we  were  tramp- 
ing through  one  of  the  hot  and  dripping  drifts 
in  his  Big  Bonanza. 

"That  'Bonanza  King'  is  stuff,"  he  said. 
"It  makes  nothing  of  me  but  a  millionaire  with 
a  swelled  head.  When  General  Grant  made 
his  trip  around  the  world,  you  remember,  he 
took  a  day  off  to  look  over  our  mines  on  the 
Comstock.  I  took  him  through  myself,  and 
he  told  me  that  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
sight  that  he  had  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  that  I  might  be  proud  to  be  the  master 
and  director  of  the  greatest  mining  enterprise 
on  earth.  That  did  touch  me.  Any  man 
might  be  proud  of  that,  coming  as  it  did  from 
Grant's  mouth,  which  never  slopped  over." 

Is  something  of  this  conscious  pride  and 
power  shown  in  the  sculptured  face?  I  think 
so,  but  not  arrogantly,  or  it  would  not  be  a 
likeness  of  John  Mackay.  In  all  the  years  I 
knew  him — and  for  two  years  on  the  Com- 
stock Lode  I  was  with  him  almost  every  day — 
I  never  heard  him  recall  Grant's  appreciation 
again  or  say  a  word  in  glorification  of  his 
own  work.  He  was  content  to  let  it  speak  for 
him.  In  the  history  of  the  world's  work  it  fills 
a  splendid  chapter,  more  lasting  than  the  bronze 
from  which  his  commemorative  statue  is 
cast. 

There  is  a  prevailing  gravity  in  the  face,  too, 
approaching  even  to  sadness.  This  may  seem 
odd,  but  it  is  surely  lifelike.  There  is  no 
gloom  in  it  no  affectation  of  dignity  or 
reserve.  John  Mackay  had  a  rooted  contempt 
for  pretence  or  posing  of  any  kind.  He  was 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  company,  one  of  the 


most  thoroughly  natural  men  whom  I  ever 
knew.  I  never  saw  him  sullen  or  even  sulky 
for  a  moment.  But  he  was  a  sober-faced 
man  habitually.  He  had  a  good  sense  of 
humor  and  relished  a  good  story  or  comical 
scene,  but  I  cannot  remember  when  he  ever 
laughed  loudly.  There  was  often  a  swift, 
pleasant  gleam  in  his  eyes,  when  he  was  off 
duty,  and  the  corner  of  his  mouth  had  at  times 
a  jolly  or  quizzical  twist;  but  it  was  rare  to  see 
the  whole  of  his  face  relax  into  a  broad  smile. 

There  was  reason  enough  and  to  spare  for 
this  soberness,  when  he  was  the  paraded  "bo- 
nanza king."  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  was 
more  than  willing  to  turn  over  his  job  to  any 
fault-finder  who  could  and  would  do  what  he 
was  doing  every  day  and  night  of  his  life  on 
the  great  Lode.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  meant 
what  he  said,  for  he  had  then  reached  and 
passed  the  zenith  of  his  success.  The  big 
bonanza  was  nearly  scooped  out,  and  he  knew 
it.  The  yield  already  in  hand  had  been  enor- 
mous, even  though  it  fell  short  of  preposterous 
forecasts.  Mackay  never  professed  to  know 
what  was  out  of  sight  in  his  mines,  and  was 
never  carried  away  by  the  visions  of  specu- 
lators. But  he  could  point  to  a  pile  which,  as 
he  once  remarked,  would  have  rebuilt  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York  from  basement  to  spire 
top  in  solid  silver.  Thus  his  fortune  and 
achievement  were  secure.  Why  then  should 
he  labor  on,  in  ceaseless  discomfort  at  best, 
and  with  deadly  peril  hanging  over  him  and 
his  fellow  miners  in  the  depths  of  his  vast 
mines  ? 

For  the  Big  Bonanza  was  then  a  chasm, 
hundreds  of  feet  in  width  and  many  hundreds 
of  feet  in  length,  blasted  out  of  the  mammoth 
lode  to  a  depth  of  more  than  2,000  feet  from 
the  surface.  It  reeked  with  intolerable  heat 
in  mid-winter  in  spite  of  the  continual  inrush 
of  chilling  air  driven  down  the  shafts  by 
machine  blowers  of  the  largest  type.  Scalding 
water  lay  in  pools  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts 
and  dripped  from  the  rocks  and  clay  of  the  mine 
levels.  The  air  in  the  dee])  levels  was  so 
scorching  that  the  miners  worked  almost  stark 
naked  in  shifts  of  eight  hours,  wearing  only 
a  small  brecch-eloth  and  shoes.  In  cutting 
"a  winze,"  once,  where  a  machine  drill  could 
not  be  used,  I  saw  the  men  working  "thirteen 
to  a  pick."  That  means  four  minutes  an  hour 
for  each  man  in  the  eighl  hour  shift.  After 
two  minutes  work  at  the  fur  of  (he  cutting, 
every  man  staggered  back  to  stand   under  the 
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cold  water  spout  of  a  pipe  from  the  surface, 

and  half  an  hour  later  look  his  turn  again  for 
two  minutes  only.  In  those  depths  water  boiled 
at  [88°  Fahr.,  and  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  blow- 
ers, would  run  up  to  [350  Fahr.,  and  much  higher 
in  the  stagnant  places.  In  one  year  of  exad 
record,  thirteen  men  wire  scalded  to  death, 
and  thirty  four  were  stilled. 

Bui  this  was  of  slight  account  to  the  ardent 
miners.  "Damn  the  heat!"  said  Mackay. 
"Give  me  the  ore  and  we'll  run  our  shafts 
down  as  far  as  it  goo."  So,  I  believe,  he 
would,  for  the  passion  of  the  keenest  hunt  I 
know  of  was  in  his  blood.  But  an  image  of 
the  most  ghastly  peril  of  all  was  ever  haunting 
him.  The  slopes  of  the  nearest  Sierras  had 
been  stripped  of  tries  to  fill  up  the  stupendous 
chasm  from  which  the  big  bonanza  had  been 
torn.  In  the  rock-furnace  heat,  the  mon- 
strous mass  of  timber  piled  in  cribs  soon  turned 
to  tinder.  A  spark  of  fire  might,  at  any  mo- 
ment, turn  the  deep  levels  into  an  earthly  hell, 
with  no  escape  for  the  mass  of  miners,  and  with 
certain  ruin  of  the  mine.  So  it  had  done  in 
the  awful  fire  at  the  Crown  Point  Mine  on  the 
same  lode. 

John  Mackay  knew  this  well.  Yet  he  went 
down,  day  and  night,  into  his  mines,  risking 
his  life  as  coolly  as  any  of  his  fellow  miners,  and 
as  fully.  He  spoke  to  me  only  once  of  his  risk 
and  responsibility,  and  then  very  briefly;  but 
I  think  that  they  were  never  out  of  his  mind  in 
his  working  hours,  at  least,  and  that  they 
grizzled  his  hair  if  they  could  not  shake  his 
nerve. 

Why  should  he  stand  fast  then  so  long  in 
his  exhausting  labor  of  oversight,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  peril?  Because  he  was  a  master 
miner  who  had  climbed  the  mining  ladder 
from  the  bottom  rung,  and  knew  how  to  make 
and  run  a  great  mine  as  did  fe^v  men,  because 
he  could  not  pick  out  a  man  in  whom  he  could 
put  implicit  confidence  to  take  his  place. 

"The  only  sure  way  to  make  a  success  in 
mining  is  to  keep  your  own  nose  in  the  ground," 
he  said  to  me.  T  think  his  experience  up  to 
the  end  of  his  life  clinched  this  conviction. 
Moreover,  his  Comstock  Lode  mines  were 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  operate,  and  had  led 
to  the  perfection  of  a  remarkable  mechanism 
to  handle  their  output  and  combat  the  heat 
and  flooding  of  the  lower  levels.  A  master 
miner  and  director  of  men  wras  surely  needed  as 
overseer.  Mackay  was  slow,  too,  to  change  a 
work  which  he  knew  he  did   masterfully   for 


untried  undertakings  -  for  he  could  never  have 
been  contented  as  an  idler,  and  was  a  work- 
ing man    to  the  day  of  his  death. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  never-ending  temp- 
tation to  prolong  his  Stay  at  the  mine.  When 
I  first  saw  him,  the  big  bonanza  was  petering 

out,  it  is  true,  but  who  could  say  that  another 
might  not  be  uncovered  by  probing  deeper 
in  the  great  lode. 

'Tis  a  poor  man's  pudding  just  now,"  he 
said,  "but  there  may  be  more  plums  in  it  than 
we  know  of  to  day." 

Hunting  for  these  plums  at  such  depth  is 
fascinating  gambling.  So  Mackay  found  it. 
He  didn't  (are  then  for  any  other  kind,  and  I 
think  he  never  did.  "Why  should  I  bother 
to  put  a  little  stake  on  the  turn  of  a  card,"  he- 
said,  "when  I  have  a  chance  to  watch  the  deals 
in  rock  cutting  that  any  hour  may  turn  up  a 
bonanza?"  So  he  lingered  along  on  the  lode 
and  kept  on  working  his  mines  when  the  mass 
of  speculators  had  lost  heart  and  quit. 

I  have  written  this  to  recall  in  part  what 
John  Mackay's  greatest  work  in  life  was,  and 
what  should  be  shown  in  a  lifelike  statue  of 
him  as  a  miner.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Borglum 
has  brought  to  view  the  real  John  Mackay 
far  better  than  I  can  hope  to  do  in  words. 
Everybody  who  knew  him  at  all  knew  that  he- 
was  manly,  unaffected,  and  kind-hearted.  Few 
could  possibly  know,  even  in  part,  of  the  depth 
and  strength  of  his  feeling  for  his  family,  his 
birthplace,  and  the  country  of  his  adoption; 
and  only  a  few  knew  the  pains  that  he  took 
to  help  those  in  need  who  had  even  the  faintest 
claim  to  appeal  to  him.  In  the  later  years  of 
his  life  he  was  slow  to  confide  in  any  one,  for 
his  confidence  had  too  often  been  abused. 
With  all  the  apparent  simplicity  of  his  char- 
acter to  one  whom  he  met  casually,  he  was  not 
simple  minded,  and  he  certainly  did  not  wear 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  He  was  always  re- 
served in  speaking  of  himself,  and  there  were 
ore  reserves  in  him  which  he  never  cared  to 
expose.  One  who  knew  him  much  better  and 
longer  than  I,  told  me  that  he  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  sound  than  any  other  man  he  ever  met. 
"Beyond  a  certain  depth,  he  remains  inscru- 
table," he  said. 

It  is  surely  a  speaking  face  that  the  sculptor 
has  produced,  and  there  is  much  in  it  that  may 
challenge  certain  deciphering.  But  it  is  un- 
questionably a  capital  reproduction  in  bronze 
of  John  Mackay,  and  the  figure  is  worthy  to 
stand  as  the  representative  miner  of  America. 


A  "DEMONSTRATION"  AT  DENVER,  COLO. 
The  car  is  at  rest  in  a  vacant  lot  after  being  drawn  up  a  38%  grade 
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THERE  arc  now  in  use  200,000  auto- 
mobiles of  one  kind  or  another, 
though  it  was  only  twelve  years  ago 
that  the  first  convincing  type  was  produced. 
Since  1889  inventors  had  struggled  to  induce 
the  marine  gasoline  engine  to  turn  two  wheels 
of  a  road  vehicle  instead  of  a  screw-propeller. 
It  did  not  seem  difficult,  in  theory,  but  eight 
years  elapsed  before  the  first  motor-driven 
vehicle  proved  its  worth  by  running  from 
Bordeaux  to  Paris  at  a  speed  of  fourteen  miles 
an  hour,  steadily.  "It's  brutal,  but  it  goes," 
said  its  designer,  Levassor,  when  he  saw  it 
returning.  Its  mechanism  was  within  easy 
reach — a  matter  of  the  first  importance  at  the 


time  and  not  negligible  yet.  It  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  100,000  automobiles  of  1906; 
and  the  majority  of  100,000  other  motor 
vehicles  arc  modeled  on  it  to  some  extent, 
though  more  directly  patterned  after  other 
types    of    machine. 

The  200,000  machines,  including  6o,oco 
motor-bicycles  worth  not  more  than  $200  on 
an  average,  will  scarcely  amount  to  more  than 
$200,000,000  in  value.  With  a  production 
increasing  about  25  per  cent,  every  year,  they 
represent  the  output  of  three  years  of  manu 
facturc.  The  invested  capital  in  automobile 
building  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  about 
$67,000,000  on    the  assumption,   which   holds 
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good  approximately  in  similar  industries,  that 
the  capital  reproduces  itself,  gross,  every  year. 
The  totnl  valuation  of  the  industry  to  date,  in 
rough  figures,  is  about  Sj 75,000,000.  Yet  to 
buy  and  operate  all  the  automobiles  in  the 
world  would  cost  less  than  one  fourth  of  the 
amount  spent  for  alcoholic  liquor  in  the  United 
States  for  one  year. 

But  the  automobile  is  at   present   measured 
in  sentiment,  not  in  money.     It  promises  more 


which  it  was  supposed  they  ought  to  wear,  the 
power  mechanism  being  crammed  into  a 
carriage  of  the  traditional  pattern.  Then  came 
the  first  strong  type,  that  of  1 894-  1895.  It  had 
the  merit  that  to  its  frame  many  styles  of  clothes 
could  be  fitted  equally  well  and  within  the 
same  frame  changes  could  be  made  in  the 
mechanism  without  ripping  it  to  pieces.  That 
simplified  development  immensely.  All  ve- 
hicles of  that  type  of  power  mechanism,  how- 


THE  SIMPLIFIED  MECHANISM  OF  MANY  AUTOMOBILES 
The  engine  turns  the  big  disk,  which  turns  the  small  disk,  which  turns  the  wheels  by  sprocket  chains 


than  it  has  achieved  in  utility;  but  it  has  done 
much  more  than  it  promised  in  other  respects. 
Road-building,  the  unification  of  city  and  coun- 
try, the  industrialization  of  agriculture,  school 
reform,  the  centralization  of  retail  business  by 
the  expansion  of  its  zone,  the  upbuilding  of 
international  amity,  the  reconstruction  of  war- 
and-peace  conditions,  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  science — these  are  but  a  few 
of  its  far-reaching  results. 

Earlv  automobiles  were  fitted  with  the  clothes 


ever  dressed  and  for  whatever  purpose  intended, 
became  alike  in  undress,  except  in  size,  strength, 
and  power.  To-day  that  feature  is  universal 
among  manufacturers.  Types  have  multi- 
plied and  subdivided,  but  that  one  feature  of 
the  first  strong  type  of  gasoline  vehicle  has  been 
adopted  by  all  of  them  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  omnibus,  the  dray,  and  the  luxurious  and 
speedy  but  heavy  limousine  are  substantially 
the  same  automobile  in  different  clothes. 

To  understand  the  automobile  is  to  under- 
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stand  the  chassis  (literally  sash-frame),  that 
which  makes  it  go.  As  now  used,  the  word 
includes  the  whole  power  equipment,  steering- 
gear,  springs,  axles,  and  wheels.  The  tailor- 
ing, the  body-building,  is  separate.  The 
chassis  and  the  body,  one  above  the  other,  are 
as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  vehicle  and 
the  horse,  one  before  the  other.  The  separation 
goes  further;  trucks  are  already  made  in  New 
York  whose  producers  put  a  new  engine  in  the 
vehicle  while  the  old  one  is  being  repaired. 


Thirty  thousand  Englishmen,  mostly  young 
but  not  often  of  the  artisan  class,  nearly  as 
many  in  France,  and  perhaps  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy  com- 
bined, share  the  saddler's  delight  in  the  engine- 
driven  bicycle;  and  not  a  few  women  are  join- 
ing their  ranks.  At  a  cost  ranging  from  $150 
for  a  single-cylinder  machine  to  $300  for  one 
fitted  with  four  cylinders,  each  of  one  horse- 
power, the  condensed  automobile  offers  practi- 
cally all  they  could  obtain  from  a  luxurious 


A  REFINED  FOUR-CYLINDER  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINE 
This  is  equipped  with  what  is  called  a  self-starting  device,  which  does  not  require  any   preliminary   turning   of  a  crank 


In  motor-bicycles  the  saddle  is  the  body;    the 
rest  is  all  chassis,  turned  edgewise. 

THE    MACHINES    ON    THE    ROAD 

I  met  a  journeyman-saddler  at  Cologne, 
Germany,  with  a  motor-bicycle  of  four  horse- 
power. "If  I  want  to  work  in  Paris,"  he  said, 
"  I  go  there  in  one  day;  to  Rome  in  two  days; 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  three  days.  I  can  carry  all  I 
need  in  my  knapsack,  and  my  club  certificate 
saves  me  nearly  all  bother  at  the  frontiers." 


touring-car  (  at  a  purchase  price  of  $6,000  and 
an  expense  account  of  $200  to  $300  per 
month),  except  carrying  capacity,  comfort,  and 
style.  The  somewhat  democratic  host  of  motor- 
cyclists in  Europe  is  more  numerous  than  the 
main  army  of  automobile  owners,  but  the 
latter  of  course  carry  more  persons  in  their 
vehicles. 

In  America,  Mr.  George  A.  Weyman,  in 
1903,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Chadcayne,  in  1905,  have 
crossed  the  continent  on  motor-bicycles,    re- 
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TOURING-CARS  IN  FLORIDA 


quiring  48V  and  47 \  days  in  transit;  but  both 
were  obliged  often  to  trundle  their  mounts 
before  them  mile  after  mile  and  frequently  to 
ride  over  railway  ties,  making  speed  only  where 
roads    were    firm    and    smooth.     The    motor- 


bicycle,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  distinctly  a  good- 
roads  vehicle,  and  only  about  3,000  of  them  are 
in  use  in  America. 

For  comfort  and  reliability,  even  on  poor 
roads,  and  for  speed  mostly  according  to  road 
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AN  AMERICAN  HUNTING-PARTY  IN  THE  CANADIAN  WOODS 
The  steam  touring-car  stands  admirably  the  severe  test  of  running  over  rough  country 
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A  FUEL-ECONOMY  CONTEST 
Each  car  received  two  gallons  of  gasoline  and  ran  until  the    fuel    was    exhausted. 

the  heavier  stalled  cars 


The  air-cooled  car  is  passing 


conditions,  one  turns  to  the  touring-car,  in  one 
of  its  many  styles.  It  is  furnished  open  or 
closed,  even  with  seats  convertible  into  bunks; 
or  semi-closed  with  canopy  top  and  side  cur- 
tains, or  Cape  cart  extension-top  with  front 
straps  and  plate-glass  wind-break;  driven  by 
gasoline  engine  or  by  steam;  moderately 
powered  or  a  racing  machine  in  disguise.  The 
ideal  touring-car,  according  to  the  award  made 
by  a  jury  of  experts  at  the  last  automobile 
exhibition  in  Paris,  has  an  engine  of  32  horse- 
power and  a  body  weighing  660  pounds;  it 
seats  four  passengers,  carries  330  pounds  of 
baggage,  and  runs  at  a  maximum  speed  of 
thirty-two  miles  an  hour. 

Vehicles  of  similar  type  form  the  main  item 
in    the    S22, 000,000    worth    of     automobiles 


exported  annually  from  France  (mostly  to 
England,  America,  and  Germany)  and  of  three 
or  four  millions  from  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  They  also  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  cars  made  and  sold  in  America  for  $1,200 
to  $5,000  apiece,  though  cheaper  and  smaller 
vehicles  largely  outnumber  them  here.  They 
are  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  automobile — 
the  same  in  Shanghai,  Bombay,  and  Melbourne 
as  in  Buenos  Ayres,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna — 
and  they  are  employed  as  family  carriages  for 
city  and  suburban  use  quite  as  much  as  for 
touring  over  great  distances.  Their  variations 
are  merely  technical.  All  touring-cars,  speak- 
ing broadly,  accomplish  the  same  work.  Even 
the   difference    between    gasoline    and    steam 


AN  OHI)  RUNABOUT 
The  runal>out  has  many    styles    and    is    the   only   class   of   American 
automobiles  sold  abroad.     This  is  the  first   with   a  gate  to  the   seat 


THE  LIMOUSINE 

This  tyoc  of  car  is  fitted  out  with  so  many  conveniences  that  it  may 
be  considered  "the  Pullman  of  the  highway" 
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touring-cars  has  been  almost  wiped  out  by  the 
uniformity  in  style  and  by  the  use  in  the  steam 
automobile  of  steam  generatorsin  which  scarcely 
any  reserve  head  of  steam  is  stored — all  that 
is  made  is  used  as  fast  as  a  highly  variable 
flame  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  vapor  produces  it. 

1111     HORSELESS   VEHICLE    IN    AMERICA 

America    ranks   all   other  countries   in   the 
number  of  automobiles  made  and  the  number 


machines  and  electric  carriages.     In  contrast, 

the  American  exports  of  bicycles  readied 
$7,000,000  in  1898.  Most  American  makers 
of  automobiles  have  not  had  time  to  think  of 
exportation  as  yet.  They  number  140,  but  there- 
are  500  manufacturers  of  automobile  accessories. 
A  parade  of  the  motor  vehicles  in  use  in 
America  would  exhibit  the  following  special 
features:  Electric  trucks,  mostly  in  large  cities; 
electric  hansoms  for  hire,  chiefly  in  New  York 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  BUGGY 
Not  a  car  of  an  early  type,  but  a  recently  devised  one,  that  shows  how  an  engine  can  be  introduced  into  a  carriage  of 

a  conventional  style 


in  use.  Government  statistics  show  that 
21,306  pleasure  cars  and  1,441  trucks  and  de- 
livery wagons,  valued  at  $26,600,000,  were 
produced  in  1905.  The  year  1906  is  credited 
with  25  per  cent,  more  manufactured  and  with 
80,000  machines  in  use.  The  exports  in  1905, 
$2,500,000,    were     almost     exclusively    small 


City;  huge  electric  "sight-seeing"  vehicles, 
with  terraced  open  seats;  small  electric  runa- 
abouts  for  ladies,  mostly  in  cities  not  so  large  as 
to  exhaust  the  batteries  by  one  trip;  small  steam 
runabouts  with  boiler,  gasoline  fire,  and  without 
condenser,  mostly  used  by  mechanics  and 
tradesmen  in  New  England;  and  a  multitude  of 
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AFTER  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EARTHQUAKE 
With  steel  rails  twisted  and  great  fissures  in  the  roads,  the  automobile  was  the  only  resource  for  quick  long-distance 

transportation 


gasoline  runabouts  used  in  city  and  country  by 
persons  in  moderate  circumstances.  There 
are  also  many  other  gasoline  vehicles,  mostly 
runabouts  but  some  of  touring-car  size,  some 
delivery  wagons  and  small  trucks,  in  which 
the  engines  are  kept  at  working  temperature 
without  the  use  of  water  for  carrying  the  surplus 
heat  away — the  first  gasoline  vehicles  success- 
fully using  engines  without  valves  and  with 
power  for  each  down-stroke  of  each  piston 
(common  in  boats).  There  are  also  heavy  trucks 
with  all  four  wheels  driven.  In  addition, 
America  makes  nearly  all  the  different  styles  of 
pleasure  automobiles  seen  in  other  countries, 
and  in  1906  imported  nearly  1,000  heavy 
speeding  cars  at  an  average  cost  of  $6,500.  Out 
of  the  80,000  automobiles  in  America,  prob- 
ably 50,000  are  "runabouts" — and  that  term 
now  means  nothing  more  than  a  short  low- 
powered  machine  for  two.  Usually  it  has  a 
single-cylinder  horizontal  engine  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  frame,  driving  the  differential  gear 
on  the  rear  axle  by  a  chain.  Frequently  the 
engine  is  composed  of  two  cylinders  which  fire 
at  the  same  time  in  opposite  directions  and 
drive  by  way  of  the  rear  axle;    but  this  con- 


struction is  used  for  touring-cars  also.  Prob- 
ably 30,000  of  these  runabouts  are  in  the 
hands  of  their  second  or  third  owners,  'having 
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"ASSEMBLING  "  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

The  process  requires  8  hours  and  48  minutes 
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A  RACING  i'\U 


NG   l>K\\\\  OUT  OF  THE  TREACHEROUS  SAND  AT  ATLANTIC  BEACH 


been  bought  al  prices  ranging  from  Sioo  to 
S500.  As  each  new  owner  wants  to  get  the 
full  value  out  of  his  car,  he  drives  it  as  fast  as 
it  will  go  or  traffic  regulations  permit,  until 
repair-bills  become  burdensome.  As  the  in- 
come of  the  owners  is  often  small,  the  appear- 
ance of  these  vehicles  is  often  neglected;  dirt 
and  dust  remain  on  them  for  months;  a  tar- 
paulin, stretched  underneath  the  vehicle  to 
intercept  oil  from  the  machinery  and  dust 
from  the  road,  hangs  baggy  and  ragged  and 
grimy,  almost  touching  the  ground.  It  is 
estimated  that  30,000  persons  use  automobiles 
— many  of  them  touring-cars  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  whole  family — who  never  owned  horses 
or  would  have  thought  of  going  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  a  horse  and  buggy. 

THE   DELIGHTS   OF   A   TOURING-CAR 

The  work  of  an  automobile  is  to  roll  along 
on  the  road;  to  go  fast  or  slowly  or  to  stop 
when  desired;  to  ascend  or  descend  hills;  and, 
in  many  cases,  to  do  all  of  this  with  a  heavy 
load.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this; 
the  same  is  done  by  horses.  The  sensation 
which  arouses  enthusiasm  for  the  automobile 


comes  almost  solely  from  the  introduction  of 
the  superlative  degree  of  speed  and  from  the 
absence  of  effort  and  fatigue.  The  automobile- 
running  at  two  miles  a  minute  on  the  beach  or 
at  a  mile  a  minute  on  a  tortuous  highway  for 
five  hours  at  a  stretch;  which  runs  up  Mt. 
Penn  at  Reading,  Pa.,  800  feet  high,  by  a  two- 
mile  serpentine  road,  in  eight  minutes,  or  de- 
scends from  the  top  of  the  Sierras,  kept  from 
a  fatal  smash  only  by  the  trusty  brakes;  the 
automobile  which  plows  through  the  sand  of 
deserts,  spending  its  power  in  lost  traction  but 
making  far  better  time  than  the  horse;  which 
runs  for  days  through  drenched  clay  and  mire 
on  shelf  roads  in  a  pelting  rain,  or  through 
deep  snow,  or  safely  draws  heavy  loads  over 
icy  pavements  where  horses  constantly  stumble; 
the  automobile,  finally,  which  in  splendor  of 
trimmings  and  varnish  glides  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly in  and  out  of  congested  traffic,  obedient 
to  clutch  and  brake,  and,  when  reaching  the 
country  road,  instantly  springs  into  the  higher 
speed  which  lands  its  occupants  at  a  country 
residence  long  before  the  train — this  is  a 
vehicle  that  touches  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
most  of  us. 


TURNING  A  CORNER  IN  THE  VANDERBILT  RACE  ON  LONG  ISLAND 

The  automobile,   when  run  at  a  speed  of  less  than  25   miles  an  hour,  improves  poor  roads  by  packing  them  down; 

above  that  speed,  it  sucks  the  filling  out  of  hard  roads 
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A  gasoline  automobile  of  eight  years  ago, 
with  power  enough  to  climb  a  moderately 
steep  hill,  could  not  run  any  other  way  than 
fast  on  a  level  road  without  uncomfortably 
shaking  the  occupants  by  the  surplus  power 
of  an  engine  then  not  under  throttle  control, 
and  subject  to  violent  vibration.  Speed  be- 
came a  virtue  from  necessity  and  as  was 
cultivated.  Speed  tests  revealed  flaws  in 
construction  and  daring  in  men.  Preparations 
for  these  tests  gave  rise  to  nearly  all  the  improve- 


and  numerous  scions  of  aristocracy,  for  racing 
honors.  A  series  of  fatal  accidents  inter- 
rupted the  Paris-Madrid  race  in  1903  and 
checked  the  fever  for  a  while,  just  when  means 
had  been  found  for  obviating  the  greatest 
source  of  danger,  the  impenetrable  dust,  by 
treating  the  roads  with  petroleum.  The  highest 
average  speed  in  that  race  was  sixty-four 
miles  an  hour.  Since  that  time  long  dis- 
tance races  in  Europe  have  been  held  under 
strict  military  supervision  and  over  circuits  of 


EVEN  WOMEN  ENTER  AUTOMOBILE  RACES 


ments.  The  cult  rose  to  a  craze  when  railway 
speed  was  exceeded;  drivers  in  the  long  dis- 
tance races  who  took  chances  in  running  their 
cars  into  opaque  clouds  of  dust  and  passed  all 
competitors  became  popular  heroes.  Young 
American  millionaires  — a  Vanderbilt,  a  Keene, 
a  Count  Zabrowski  (who  lost  his  life  in  a  hill- 
climbing  race  at  Monte  Carlo)  went  to  the 
European  races  and  vied  with  professional 
chauffeurs  as  well  as  with  a  Baron  Rothschild 


roads  not  exceeding  seventy  miles,  the  contes- 
tants passing  and  repassing  until  the  mileage 
is  covered.  These  relatively  short  stretches 
have  been  oiled  or  tarred  in  advance,  fenced 
at  dangerous  turns,  bridged  for  pedestrians  at 
crossings  and  patroled  during  the  races;  the 
speed  record  on  difficult  circuits  has  risen  to 
sixty-one  miles  an  hour  in  the  Grand-Prix  race, 
held  in  France  this  spring  and  won  by 
Szisz,  a  Hungarian  mechanic  in  the  employ  of 
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A  GASOLINE  TRUCK 
Which  delivers  pianos  within  a  radius  of  CO  miles 

Renault.     This  record  was  raised  to  sixty-six 
miles  an  hour  on  another  circuit. 

The  Vanderbilt  Cup  race,  over  a  distance  of 
300  miles,  which  has  now  been  run  three 
consecutive  years  over  a  thirty-mile  course  on 
Long  Island,  has  gathered  the  best  racing  men 
and  machines  at  home  and  from  abroad  and 
has  demonstrated  sustained  speeds  of  more  than 
fifty-two  miles  in  1904  and  sixty-one  in  1905. 
The  figures  matter  little  because  the  same  class 
of  men  and  machines  reached  twice  the  speed 
in  tests  held  on  the  hard  beach  between  Or- 
mond  and  Daytona,  Florida,  where  a  winter 
carnival  for  automobiles  has  been  held  in 
recent  years.  The  speed,  in  the  details,  ex- 
presses the  quality  of  the  road  surface, the  fre- 
quency of  turns,  and  the  amount  of  trouble  ex- 
perienced with  tires.  The  latter  become  heated 
during  a  long-distance  race  and  usually  give 
way  at  one  time  or  another;  the  time  lost  in 
substituting  a  new  tire  has  so  often  determined 
a  contest  that  in  the  recent  French  race  many 


of  the  thirty-four  participants,  and  among  them 
the  winner,  chose  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
mishap  by  changing  tires  periodically  at  a 
prearranged  place  during  the  progress  of  the 
race.  An  invention  permitting  reserve  tires 
to  be  carried  fully  inflated  enabled  them  to 
do  this  instantly.  Though  designed  for  racing 
purposes,  this  device  may  permit  the  use  of  air 
tires  on  motor  omnibuses,  drays  and  delivery 
wagons,  from  which  they  have  usually  been 
banished  solely  by  reason  of  the  risk  of  delays, 
though  they  protect  both  mechanism  and  load 
and    save    machinery    repairs. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  MOTOR  TRUCK 

In  America  automobile  trucks  and  delivery 
wagons  were  profitable  business-bringers  before 
they    became    labor-saving    vehicles.     Many 


A  HEAVY  GASOLINE  MOTOR  TRUCK 
It  has  iron-tired  wheels  and  supports  the  load  chiefly  on  ther  ear  axle 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  TRACTOR 

Used  on  many  English  farms  for   pulling  plows,   cultivators,  etc.      It 

plows  8  acres  in  a  day  of  12  hours 

business  men  whose  expense  accounts  show  a 
loss  from  using  automobiles  for  haulage  would 
not  return  to  horses.  They  know  that  their 
accountants'  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
In  the  metropolitan  struggle  for  business 
prompt  delivery  is  a  momentous  factor.  Sub- 
urban trade,  at  ever-growing  distances,  strained 
the  possibilities  of  the  delivery  horse  but  the 
automobile  delivery  wagon  saved  the  situation, 
even  before  experience  in  its  use  and  progress 
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A  RAILWAY  MOTOR  CAR  BUILT  AT  OMAHA 

It  has  a  six-cylinder  gasoline  engine  driving  the  front  axle  by  a  chain 


in  its  construction  rendered  it  economical, 
mile  for  mile  and  ton  for  ton.  It  permitted 
goods  to  be  sold  and  delivered  in  widened 
zones,  just  as  it  had  already  extended  the  resi- 
dential radius  by  making  country  life  more 
desirable  and  had  increased  the  value  of  sub- 
urban real  estate,  while  influencing  rural 
architecture  and  landscape  gardening  toward 
the  higher  standard  required  for  permanent, 
all-the-year  residence. 

Where  streets  and  roads  are  passable  all  the 
year,  it  has  been  found  that  the  electric  truck 
up  to  five-tons'  capacity  and  the  gasoline  wagon 
up  to  three  tons'  capacity  perform  as  much 
work  as  two  vehicles  of  the  same  capacity  drawn 


by  horses.  This  saves  the  wages  of  one  driver 
and  upon  this  saving  its  economy  usually  de- 
pends. If  the  roads  be  good  the  saving  may 
be  increased  by  greater  speed,  provided  the 
user  have  work  enough  to  keep  the  vehicles 
busy;  otherwise  the  secret  of  economy  has  been 
found  to  lie  between  a  speed  high  enough  to 
secure  the  gain  and  not  so  high  as  to  increase 
the  expense  for  repairs. 

At  present  it  is  a  question  whether  gasoline 
trucks  and  delivery  wagons  may  be  operated 
more  economically  than  electric  wagons.  In 
Europe  electric  trucks  have  never  been  used 
extensively  except  in  Germany,  where  they 
have  given  way  to  gasoline  trucks;   but  in  the 


A  MOTOR  OMNIBUS  ON   FIFTH  AVENUE,  NFW  YORK 
While  running,  it  earns  more  per  hour  than  the  old-fashioned  'bus;  but  when  idle  it  loses  more 
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A  CANADIAN"  A( ;RICL"LTURAL  EXHIBIT  OX  AX  KLKCTRIC  VEHICLE 
It  was  sent  on  a  tour  through  Great  Britain  to  attract  settlers  to  the  Northwest.     Each  wheel  has  a  separate  motor 


United  States  the  manufacture  of  electric 
trucks  and  the  care  and  recharging  of  electric 
batteries  are  much  simplified  by  organization. 
Batteries  and  electric  motors  are  manufactured 
by  large  corporations,  which  may  reduce  selling- 
prices  whenever  they  wish,  while  the  manu- 
facture of  large-sized  gasoline  trucks  is  still  in 
its  infancy  and  progressing  very  slowly,  mostly 
on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  pleasure 
vehicles. 

Steam  drays  and  tractors  operated  with  coal 
or  coke  for  fuel  are  numerous  in  England  and 
are  used  in  France  and  Germany.     They  haul 


loads  up  to  twelve  tons,  move  with  trailers 
over  macadamized  roads,  and  fill  a  place  in 
the  traffic  of  the  countries  named  to  which 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  America. 

These  vehicles  are  in  no  sense  an  outgrowth 
of  anything  new  in  mechanics  or  science  and 
have  little  in  common  with  the  other  types  of 
automobiles.  They  are  found  far  more  eco- 
nomical and  expeditious  than  horses,  however, 
for  relatively  long  and  uninterrupted  hauls; 
but  they  are  totally  unfit  for  work  involving 
many  stops  and  delays,  mainly  because  their 
fuel  consumption  goes  on  undiminished  when 


A  GASOLINE  TRUCK 
Economical  up  to  a  certain    point  of  speed 


A  GOOD  TYPE  OF  ELECTRIC  TRICK 
It  moves  5  tons  at  the  rate  of  lij  miles  an  hour  on  a  good  road 
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A  FRENCH  TRACTOR  AXD  TRAIN' 

The  driving  power  is  transmitted  to  the  middle  wheels  of  the  trailers 

and  the  steering  impulse  to  the  rear  wheels 

they  come  to  a  stop  and  because  their  economy 
leaks  away  when  pay  loads  are  not  up  to  their 
capacity.  It  is  figured  in  England  that  below 
a  capacity  of  three  tons  the  gasoline  truck  does 
all  kinds  of  work  more  cheaply. 

Another  British  development,  very  much 
bolder,  is  the  revolution  which  the  gasoline- 
motor  omnibus  is  effecting  in  the  public  trans- 
portation service  of  the  city  of  London.  As  of 
one  accord,  a  number  of  corporations  were 
formed,  beginning  in  1904,  to  give  the  people 
of  London  quick  transit  without  laying  rails 
or  stringing  wires.  Already,  500  to  600  "auto- 
buses," gasoline,  steam,  and  electric,  have  been 
placed  in  commission.  They  travel  about 
eight  miles  an  hour  in  the  crowded  streets  and 
all  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  in  residential  dis- 
tricts,    usually     seating    fourteen     passengers 


A  FIVE-TON  FRENCH  GASOLINE  TRUCK 

Ordinary  heavy   wheels   are  used    on    this   kind   of  machine,  without 
rubber  tires 

inside  and  sixteen  on  top.  All  of  Europe's 
factories  have  been  laid  under  contribution  to 
complete  the  change  of  system  within  another 
year.  No  one  knows  what  the  financial 
results  will  be,  as  all  depends  upon  the  repair 
bills  and  the  life  of  the  new  vehicles,  which 
cost  $4,500  apiece.  At  moderate  fares  based 
on  mileage  and  rarely  exceeding  eight  cents,  the 
daily  receipts  of  an  autobus  have  on  several 
routes  run  from  $30  to  $50  on  a  16-hour  day. 
A  similar  movement  in  Berlin  began  early  in 
1906;  twenty-seven  distinct  companies  were 
formed;  police  sanction  was  obtained  for  the 
service  schedules,  but  the  number  of  omnibuses 
placed  in  service  is  not  yet  great.  There  was 
more  money  in  selling  the  omnibuses  to  Eng- 
land. The  Paris  public,  too,  have  accepted 
the  gasoline-motor  omnibus,  but  the  company 


A  STEAM  TRUCK  WITH  TRAILER 
Used  in  France  and  England  for  long  hauls  over  hard  roads  when  railroads  are  distant  or  rates  arc  high 
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A  MILITARY  REPAIR  AND  SUPPLY   WAGON 

directors  look  upon  the  movement  as  experi- 
mental, partly  because  gasoline  fuel  costs 
much  more  in  Paris  than  in  either  London  or 
Berlin  and  the  use  of  alcohol  is  still  problem- 
atic, unless  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  of  benzol  or 
gasoline. 

The  motor  omnibuses  in  America  seldom 
hold  more  than  twelve  passengers,  being  built 
over  the  chassis  of  a  small  truck  or  of  a  heavy 


A  MII.l  I  AMY  AUTOMOBILE 

With   searchlight   and   signal   apparatus   for  "writing  on  the  clouds" 

being  tested    l>y  the  French  Army 

touring-car,  and  are  mostly  used  as  stages  in 
rural  districts.  They  are  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage. 

Like  every  other  engine,  that  which  drives 
the  touring-car  and,  in  some  more  or  less 
modified  form,  90  per  cent,  of  all  other  auto- 
mobiles, must  be  studied  in  detail  to  be  under- 
stood. But  there  are  a  hundred  who  operate 
it  for  each  one  who   understands  it,  and  very 


AX  ARMORED  FIELD-ARTILLERY  CAR  BUILT  FOR  THE  FRENXH  ARMY 
It  carries  two  rapid-fire  Maxims  and  two  4J-inch  guns.     The  engine  is  120  horse-power 
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few  understand  it  thoroughly.  It  belongs  in 
the  same  class  of  engines  as  the  popping  little 
wonder-worker  which  chops  the  farmer's 
cattle-feed  and  pumps  water  when  the  wind- 
mill stops  working.  It  is  an  educated  and 
refined  member  of  the  same  family  and  very 
much  stronger,  size  for  size,  as  well  as  more 
supple  in  its  strength.  This  engine — kept 
going  by  as  high  as  500  (or  even  800,  and  in 
exceptional  constructions  of  high  speed  and 
small  weight,  1,500)  small  explosions  of  gaso- 
line vapor  per  minute — turns  an  engine  shaft. 


THE  MOTOR  SKATE  AND  ITS  INVENTOR 

A  fantastic  Parisian  novelty  which  is  capable  of  a  speed  of   25   miles 

an  hour  on  a  boulevard 


That  is  all  it  has  to  do,  but  it  must  do  that 
rapidly  against  high  resistance,  slowly  against 
high  resistance,  rapidly  against  small  resistance, 
or  slowly  against  small  resistance.  The  revolv- 
ing shaft  is  grasped  by  a  clutch,  loosely  at  first, 
so  that  the  clutch  slips  and  does  not  get  all  the 
shaft  motion  suddenly.  A  train  of  cog-wheels  of 
different  sizes,  mounted  on  a  shaft,  is  revolved 
by  the  clutch-shaft.  Another  train  of  cog- 
wheels on  another  shaft  is  moved  by  the  driver, 
by  sliding  the  shaft  lengthwise  until  one  of  its 
cog-wheels  gets  into  mesh  with  one  of  the  cog- 
wheels in  the  first  train.  According  to  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  wheels  brought  in  mesh 
the  speed  of  the  second  shaft  is  more  or  less 


THE  FRENCH  "TRICAR" 

On  week-days  it  is  a  delivery   wagon;    on  Sundays    it   is   a    pleasure 

vehicle  accommodating  a  small  family 


reduced.  The  more  it  is  reduced  the  greater 
is  the  load  which  the  power  will  move,  the 
steeper  the  hill  which  the  car  will  climb. 
Movement  is  transmitted  farther,  toward  the 
rear  wheels  of  the  car,  by  a  bevel-gear  pinion 
(like  those  which  revolve  the  rings  of  an  egg- 
beater)  on  the  end  of  the  reduction-shaft  just 
mentioned,  to  a  larger  bevel-gear  which  is  one 
of  a  nest  of  seven  bevel-gears  on  a  shaft  run- 
ning crosswise  to  the  car's  frame.  This  shaft 
finally  takes  the  motion,  by  means  of  a  sprocket- 
wheel  and  chains  on  each  end,  to  sprocket- 
wheels  secured  to  the  spokes  of  the  car's  rear 
wheels.  By  each  transfer  the  speed  has  been 
further  reduced.  The  nest  of  bevel-gears  just 
referred  to  allows  one  wheel  of  the  car  to  run 
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It  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
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A  GASOLINE  "OBSERVATION  CAR"  IN  MERLIN 

The    forerunner   of   the    motor   omnibus.      The    heavily   loaded    rear 

wheels  have  double  tires 

faster  than  the  other,  which  is  necessary  for 
turning  corners,  yet  drives  them  both. 

The  engine  and  most  of  what  belongs  to  it, 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  mentioned,  are  all 
secured  to  a  steel  sash,  nine  to  twelve  feet  long, 
which  is  shackled  to  the  axles.  The  latter  are 
frequently  of  pressed  steel,  shaped  like  the 
letter  "I,"  except  the  ends,  which  are  sup- 
ported in  the  metal  hubs  of  of  the  heavy  wood 
wheels  on  steel-ball  bearings  or  steel-roller 
bearings.  Brake  drums  are  invariably  se- 
cured to  the  rear-wheel  spokes  and  are  operated 
by  expanding  two  semi-circular  brake-shoes 
against  the  inside  of  each  drum.  Usually  a 
brake  band  or  shoes  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
gearing.  The  front  axle  is  bowed  down  in  the 
middle  to  give  room  for  the  engine.     Its  ends 
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It  is  of  special  service  in  emergency  work 

are  forked  and  the  front  wheel,  besides  revolv- 
ing as  wheels  usually  do,  may  be  turned  bodily 
to  left  or  right  by  means  of  a  pivot-pin  mounted 
upright  in  each  forked  axle-end.  The  pivot- 
pin  is  in  one  piece  with  the  shaft-end  on  which 
the  wheel  revolves.  The  car  is  steered  by 
turning  both  pivot-pins  to  one  side  or  the  other 
by  rods  that  connect  a  crank  on  each  pin  with 
a  steering  pillar  in  front  of  the  driver's  seat. 
This  pillar  is  turned  by  hand,  by  means  of  a 
.wheel  at  its  top,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
motorman  operates  the  brake  of  a  trolley-car, 
except  that  the  pillar  is  slanting. 
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PERSHING— UNITED  STATES  SOLDIER 

WHY  AN  OBSCURE  CAPTAIN  WAS  MADE  A  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  OVER  THE  HEADS  OF  EIGHT 
HUNDRED     SENIORS— A     FIGHTING     MAN     WITH     A    RECORD    FOR    VICTORIES    OF    PEACE 

BY 

ROWLAND  THOMAS 


A  LONG  with  the  news  that  Captain  John 

l\  J.  Pershing  of  the  General  Staff  has 
-L  A.  been  appointed  a  Brigadier-General, 
U.  S.  A.,  comes  a  request  from  the  editor  of 
the  World's  Work  that  I  outline  briefly  any 
reasons  I  may  know  for  the  remarkable  pro- 
motion of  so  comparatively  young  and  unknown 
an  officer  over  the  heads  of  many  hundreds  of 
his  seniors. 

The  request  brings  up  the  picture  of  one  of 
those  tawdry  cafes  of  Manila  and  of  a  fit  six- 
footer  of  a  man  who  sat  across  the  luncheon- 
table — brown  with  the  triple  tan  of  field  service 
in  the  tropics,  lean  and  hard  with  the  exertions 
and  deprivations  of  a  year's  campaigning — and 
renews  the  wonder  I  felt  then  whether  his 
reserve  will  ever  give  his  country  people  a 
chance  to  know  him.  He  was  fresh  from 
Moroland  then,  and  as  he  spoke  grudgingly 
of  his  adventures  there — the  most  uncommon 
experience,  perhaps,  which  had  come  to  any 
officer  of  his  age — I  found  myself  thrilling  with 
excitement.  "I've  got  to  tell  people  about 
this!"  I  said  at  last.  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  spoke  half-laughingly, 
but  very  firmly:  "Of  course  I  can't  stop  your 
writing  yarns  about  the  Moro  campaign,"  he 
said,  "only  don't  you  try  to  work  in  any  hero 
stuff  about  me." 

Still  mindful  of  that  warning,  I  must  try  to 
draw  here,  without  any  of  the  glamor  which 
"hero  stuff"  might  give,  a  hasty  sketch  of  a  man 
whose  life-motto  might  have  been  Efficiency. 
There  lies  one  reason  for  his  promotion, 
that  for  twenty  years  he  has  done  just  as  it 
should  be  done  what  work  has  come  to  him, 
without  carelessness  or  impatience  or  mistake, 
without  any  selfish  grasping  after  opportunity 
and  without  any  weak  failure  to  make  the  most 
of  every  opportunity  that  came.  His  work  has 
been  of  many  different  kinds,  and  altogether 
it  has  tested  him  on  every  side. 

At  the  outset  he  gained  what  seems  to  many 
the  highest  honor  West   Point    grants,    for  he 


graduated  in  1886  as  Senior  Cadet  Captain,  a 
rank  which  should  stamp  its  bearer  as  nearest 
of  his  class  to  the  ideal  of  a  soldier.  Neither 
"grind"  nor  military  athlete  can  hope  for  it, 
for  it  betokens  alike  scholarly  excellence  and 
soldierly  distinction,  a  sound  and  well-trained 
mind  in  a  body  expert  in  the  management  of 
arms  and  horses,  and  best  of  all  it  betokens 
the  self-control  which  warrants  the  responsi- 
bility of  command. 

Already  a  marked  man,  then,  in  a  modest 
way,  young  Lieutenant  Pershing  left  the 
Academy  to  enter  a  still  more  rigid  training- 
school,  for  he  was  assigned  to  the  old  Sixth 
Cavalry  and  had  his  part  in  the  campaigns 
which  destroyed  the  power  of  Geronimo  and 
his  Apaches  and  opened  the  Southwest  to 
its  belated  civilization.  At  once  he  began  to 
gain  those  "Recommendations"  which  mean 
more  among  soldiers  than  any  symbols  of 
rank  or  wealth  or  influence.  In  August,  '87, 
scarce  a  year  from  school,  he  is  complimented 
by  General  Miles  for  "marching  his  troop, 
with  pack-train,  over  rough  country,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  in  forty-six  hours, 
bringing  in  every  man  and  animal  in  good 
condition."  Such  compliments  were  rare  in 
a  land  where  Miles  and  Chaffee  and  that  lov- 
able demon  Lawton  were  afield,  and  every 
male  was  a  horseman. 

In  '89  he  rescues  a  party  of  horse-thieves 
and  cowboys  who  were  besieged  by  hostile 
Zunis,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  is  "highly 
recommended  for  discretion"  by  General  Carr. 
Discretion  is  not  a  common  quality  in  a  young- 
ster with  a  body  as  tough  and  powerful  as  that 
of  the  horse  he  rides,  and  a  keen  liking  for  a  bit 
of  rough-and-tumble  work.  And  so  the  cata- 
logue runs,  till  in  the  Cree  campaign  of  June, 
'96,  he  gained  "especial  recommendation  for 
judgment  and  discretion,"  and  his  Western 
training  was  done. 

There  had  been  ten  years  of  it,  and  they  have 
stamped  him  to  the  end  of  his  days  as  a  man 
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of  the   Southwest.     Few    of    us    can   realize 

what  ten  years  in  the  Department  of  Arizona 
meant  t<>  one  who  could  take  advantage  of 
them  -the  bull-dog  chases  alter  a  foe  with  the 
eyes  and  ears  and  cunning  of  the  wild  creatures, 
the  claslus  with  the  turbulent  whites  of  mining- 
town  and  grading-camp  and  round-up  and 
drive,  and,  hardest  test  of  all.  the  long  periods  of 
inactivity  at  some  little  fort  set  amid  the  aching 
silence  of  the  desert,  with  the  deadly  close 
companionship  of  other  men.  To-day  in  person 
Pershing  is  an  embodiment  of  those  plains- 
men we  thank  our  authors  for  giving  us  to 
dream  of,  the  tall  silent  men,  deep-chested 
from  the  liquid  crystal  of  the  air  they  breathe, 
slim-waisted  and  graceful  from  life  in  the  saddle, 
with  frank  eyes  that  unpryingly  look  one 
through  and  through.  With  gentle  voices, 
chary  of  mere  words,  laughing  but  seldom, 
they  seem  subdued  by  the  vast  still  distances, 
and  yet  the  slow,  quiet  smile,  more  of  the  eye 
than  of  the  lips,  and  the  quaint,  incisive  turns 
of  speech,  show  that  they  have  noted  and 
appreciated  the  oddity  of  life. 

From  all  that  Lieutenant  Pershing  was  called 
back  to  the  bustle  and  color  of  West  Point, 
and  was  serving  as  tactical  officer  there  when 
the  Spanish  War  came  in  '98.  At  his  own 
request  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  the  Tenth 
Cavalry,  one  of  those  "nigger  regiments" 
which  fight  so  very  much  like  a  white  man's 
regiment,  and  thus  reached  Cuba.  His  own 
colonel  furnishes  all  needful  comment  on  his 
conduct  there:  "I  have  been  in  many  fights 
and  was  all  through  the  Civil  War,  but  on  my 
word  he  is  the  bravest  and  coolest  man  under 
fire  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

From  the  excitement  of  Santiago  he  came 
back  to  Washington,  and  for  twelve  months 
solved  "difficult  and  vexatious  problems"  at 
a  desk,  as  head  of  the  division  of  Customs  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Then,  in  September,  1899, 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Philippines, 
again  at  his  own  request.  He  became  Adjutant- 
General,  executive  officer,  of  the  department 
of  Mindanao  and  Jolq,  where  for  two  years  he 
could  study  the  "Moro  problem." 

I  have  sketched  this  crude  outline  that  you 
might  see  what  were  the  influences  which  had 
shaped  him  and  what  manner  of  man  he  had 
become  when  that  gray  old  soldier,  General 
Chaffee,  suddenly  found  himself  in  need  of  a 
proven  young  soldier.  Of  a  superbly  power- 
ful and  healthy  body,  of  a  clear  and  well-discip- 
lined mind,  of  a  personal  courage  so  unconscious 


that  it  seems  almosl  commonplace,  and  above 
all,  cool,  discreet,  and  efficient,  he  was  thoroughly 
ready  when  the  greatest  responsibility  of  his 
life  so  far  came  to  him  in  June  of  1901  and  he 
was  sent  out  single-handed  to  cope  with  that 
oldest  of  the  "Moro  problems"  which  Spain 
had  always  shirked. 

It  was  no  question  of  the  opium-drunken, 
bewildered  Lord  of  the  Pearl  Islands,  the  Sultan 
of  Sulu,  nor  of  the  half-subdued  sea-Moros 
whose  comic  opera  ways  of  living  and  dying 
so  tickled  the  lively  fancy  of  Mr.  Ade.  If 
you  will  turn  to  a  map  of  Mindanao  you  will 
find,  near  the  western  coast  of  the  main  body 
of  the  great  island,  a  lake  marked  Lanao  or 
Malanao.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful,  elevated, 
half-open,  tropical  country  of  wooded  hills  and 
grassy  lowland  marshes,  and  about  its  shore 
lives  a  horde  of  men  like  those  who  once  swept 
the  world  from  Burma  to  France  in  a  cut-throat 
frenzy  of  religious  zeal,  men  as  out  of  place 
in  connection  with  any  American  polity  to-day 
as  a  herd  of  mastodons  would  be  on  Broadway. 
There  may  be  thirty,  there  may  be  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them;  they  do  not  like  to  be  counted. 
In  their  way  they  are  industrious  and  frugal 
folk,  a  set  of  murderous  farmers  who  love  a 
fight  more  than  any  Mac  or  O'  ever  did,  and 
do  not  mind  dying  to  get  it.  Each  of  their 
rancherias,  their  farmsteads,  is  an  impregnable 
little  fortified  community,  with  a  working  body 
of  slaves,  and  a  garrison  of  experts  in  sudden 
death,  and  a  petty  war-lord,  who  is  called  a 
Datto  and  who  wields  unquestioned  the  power 
of  life  and  death  on  his  scant  acres.  Clashes  be- 
tween Dattos  are  incessant,  but  like  good 
Mohammedans  all  arc  brothers  in  the  holy 
work  of  killing  infidels. 

After  a  few  half-hearted  attempts  at  conquest, 
Spain  left  these  men  to  farm  and  kill  about 
their  unmapped  hills,  content  if  they  did  not 
come  down  too  often  to  the  coast  and  raid  the 
towns  and  bear  away  a  train  of  Christian 
slaves.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
something  happened  to  Spain,  and  rumor  spread 
glad  tidings  among  the  Malanaos.  A  race  of 
white  men  ten  feet  tall,  whose  hoofs  were  cloven, 
had  come  to  garrison  the  coast  towns,  and  prom- 
ised glorious  fighting.  Raids  became  more 
frequent,  one  clash  followed  another,  sentries 
were  assassinated,  arms  and  horses  stolen, 
and  from  their  forts  among  the  hills  the  Dattos 
sent  down  haughty  challenges  in  answer  to 
complaints.  "You  know  where  to  find  us," 
was  their  substance. 
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So  in  the  spring  of  iooi  came  an  expedition 
and  the  fight  at  Bayan,  a  brilliant,  tactical, 
white-elephant  of  a  victory,  for  it  opened  the 
way  to  nothing  but  further  lighting.  The 
Moros  counted  the  defeat  cheap  price  for  the 
knowledge  that  the  new  ten-foot  whites  were 
killable  and  died  fighting.  Before  us  was 
almost  the  certainty  of  an  unending  little  war, 
inglorious  and  vexatious,  while  in  the  back- 
ground was  the  spectre  of  a  possibility  no  one 
cared  to  face — a  religious  war  which  would  end 
only  in  the  grim  campaign  of  extermination, 
for  in  Moroland  women  bear  men-children, 
and  boys  grow  into  men,  and  a  good  son  avenges 
his  father  and  his  father's  faith.  That  was  the 
delicate  task  before  the  Government,  to  prove 
to  these  fire-eating  tribesmen  that  we  were 
their  good,  hard-fisted,  loving,  raging  friends, 
ready  to  break  their  heads  to  win  their  hearts. 
It  had  become  a  matter  of  the  personal  equation, 
and  for  the  strenuous  conciliator  was  chosen 
John  J.  Pershing,  the  patient,  tactful,  far- 
sighted,  self-contained  fighting-man  of  whom 
the  newspapers  had  never  heard. 

I  choose  those  adjectives  deliberately,  will- 
ing prey  for  the  many  who  would  be  glad  to 
convict  me  of  fulsome  praise  of  one  who  seems 
to  them  already  spoiled,  a  favorite  of  Fortune 
(spelled  Roosevelt),  unless  a  few  tiny  pictures 
of  the  work  he  did  show  him  to  possess  those 
qualities.  Establishing  camp  with  his  little 
force — -a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  and  a  section  of  guns — well  up  toward 
the  lake  from  Cottabatto,  Pershing  opened 
negotiations  with  the  hostile  chieftains  and 
endured  their  challenges,  their  insults,  even 
their  petty  attacks  on  his  sentries,  till  patience 
lost  its  virtue.  Then,  very  quietly,  he  warned 
the  hot-headed  leader  of  them  all,  the  Sultan  of 
Bacolod,  that  if  he  caused  any  further  trouble 
Eacolod  would  be  destroyed.  The  Sultan, 
^ecure  in  his  fortress — with  walls  of  earth 
and  living,  bamboo  forty  feet  thick,  roofed 
with  more  earth  and  bamboo,  surrounded  by 
a  moat  thirty  feet  wide  and  forty  deep,  bomb 
proof  and  charge-  proof — laughed  at  the  warning 
and  broke  the  camel's  back.  In  two  days  the 
fort  was  a  memory,  and  a  company  of  Pershing's 
infantry,  Anglo-Saxon  boys  with  civilized 
shrinking  from  cold  steel,  perhaps  a  year  before 
farm-hands  and  mechanics  and  Bowery  loafers, 
had  received  on  their  bayonets  the  charge  of 
a  hundred  maddened  Malays  who  had  sworn  to 
die, and  had  shivered  it  to  quivering  atoms— and 
the  casualty  list  was  two  slightly  wounded  men. 


It  was  that  victory  by  prearrangement  which 
the  Japanese  used  so  effectively — later.  After 
due  warning  Pershing  destroyed  another  strong- 
hold in  the  same  mechanical,  unimpassioned 
way,  and  then  the  deadly  precision  of  his  fight- 
ing and  the  simple  faith  with  which  he  carried 
out  his  promises  of  destruction,  had  their  effect, 
and  it  was  time  for  tact.  Another  fort  was 
doomed ;  on  three  sides  of  it  lay  the  lanky  rifle- 
men and  the  guns  ready  to  smother  the  fire  of 
the  defenders ;  on  the  fourth  was  the  lake  where 
canoes  had  gathered  for  what  is  to  Moros  the 
grandest  of  sports.  In  the  centre  of  the  rude 
square  lay  the  squat  brown  fort  with  the  arro- 
gant red  flag  above  it,  and  to  one  side  was  the 
chosen  company  whose  duty  it  was  to  fling 
bridges  of  bamboo  across  the  moat  and  beat  in 
the  gates  and  put  the  bayonets  to  work.  Every- 
thing waited  for  a  command  which  was  not 
given,  and  night  came,  and  in  the  morning  the 
fort  was  empty.  "They've  skun  out  across  the 
lake!"  cried  a  correspondent,  and  at  the  dis- 
appointment in  his  voice  Pershing's  eyes  light- 
ened ever  so  little.  "Hm,"  he  said  thought- 
fully, "I  wondered  if  they  wouldn't  run  away 
if  they  had  time  to  think  of  it." 

So  ended  the  fighting  and  with  it  died  the 
spectre  of  religious  war.  That  campaign  was 
something  to  be  proud  of,  but  to  me  the  months 
which  followed  reveal  more  of  Pershing,  and 
of  the  uprightness  and  simplicity  of  character 
which  are  the  real  secret  of  his  strength.  First 
came  that  strange  triumphal  march  around 
the  lake,  of  the  first  white  men  who  had  circled 
it  in  three  hundred  years  of  occupation.  It 
might  have  been  heroic  in  another  setting,  or 
it  might  have  taken  on  the  strut  of  mock- 
heroics,  but  with  him  it  was  merely  a  matter 
of  business.  Everywhere  those  primitive 
warriors,  as  sheerly  brave  and  proud  as  any 
men  alive,  came  out  unafraid,  and  unshamed 
that  they  had  had  enough,  and  welcomed  the 
white  man  whom  they  recognized  as  their 
master,  and  he  greeted  them  all  with  a  matter- 
of-fact  shake  of  a  big  brown  hand  and  simple 
"Howdy.     Let's  be  friends." 

And  of  the  many  parts  it  has  been  given  him 
to  play  none  is  pleasanter  to  remember  than 
his  rendition  of  the  role  of  Solomon,  sitting  at 
his  tent  door  of  a  morning  in  the  Orient  to  hear 
the  wishes  of  his  people.  Two  lord's  ef  two 
villages  approach,  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
eyeing  each  other's  throats.  The  plaintiff 
makes  his  accusation,  the  defendant  his  ex- 
planation,  the  judge  speaks  a  few  words  of 
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shrewdest  Yankee  sense,  and  the  enemies  go 
their  ways  in  amity.  And  this  was  done  day 
day  without  compulsion,  almost  against 
the  will  of  Captain  Pershing,  who  shrank  from 
responsibility.  "I'm  no  lawyer,"  said 
he.  Hut  bravery,  truthfulness,  justice,  and 
faithfulness  arc  the  cardinal  virtues  for  those 
simple  folk,  and  because  they  felt  they  found 
them  in  Pershing  they  loved  him,  to  use  a  good 
old  simple  word  in  its  rightful  sen--. 

The  manifestations  of  their  trust  were  some- 
times pathetically  amusing.  One  fine  morning 
the  bachelor  captain  awoke  to  find  himself 
father  of  a  splendid  eighteen-year-old  boy. 
The  original  father  of  the  lad,  the  Sultan  of 
had  paid  to  this  mere  Christian  the  high- 
est tribute  of  respect  and  affection  a  Moro 
knows,  and  given  him  his  heir. 

Stranger  things  happened.  In  February  of 
1903  the  Captain  was  invited  to  Bayan,  the 
5cene  of  the  first  fight,  to  confer  with  the  sup- 
posedly half-hostile  Datto  of  that  ranchcria. 
He  was  received  by  half-a-dozen  Dattos,  who 
proceeded  with  due  religious  ceremony  to  make 
him  one  of  themselves,  an  hereditary  ruler 
with  royal  rank  and  the  power  of  life  and  death 
— so  that  he  is  to-day,  I  fancy,  the  only  Mo- 


hammedan warlord  who  bears  the  golden 
stars  of  the  United  States  on  collar  and  saddle- 
cloth. Immediately  after  the  ccremonv  an 
incident  occurred  which  showed  the  new  Datto's 
practical  turn  of  mind.  An  American  flag 
was  hoisted  over  the  Moro  fort  and  Datto 
Pershing,  vrishing  to  salute  it,  could  find  no 
ammunition  for  the  purpose  save  live  shrap- 
nel. They  burst  with  thrilling  pyrotechnic 
effect,  and  served  to  deepen  still  more  the  respect 
in  which  he  was  held. 

Such  is  a  hint  of  his  work  from  the  day 
when  the  Moros  of  Lanao  faced  him  as  an 
interesting  enemy  to  the  day  they  bade  him 
good-bye  and  called  him,  literally,  their 
"Father."  From  it  you  may  see  a  little  of  the 
way  in  which  he  has  done  what  work  has  come 
to  him.  The  knowledge  of  details  which  he 
has  always  shown,  the  clear  sight  of  the  end 
in  view,  the  resourcefulness  in  ways  and  means, 
the  determination  and  clean-cut  efficiency,  and 
above  all  the  honesty  and  forgetfulness  of  self 
which  animate  him,  convince  his  friends  that 
he  will  be  equal  to  any  further  work  that  comes, 
and  may  to  you,  perhaps,  be  some  explanation 
of  his  winning  now  the  coveted  "Stars"  of  a 
Brigadier. 
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AN   INTIMATE  STUDY  OF  THE  WOMAN-THE  CHARITIES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  DEAR  TO  HER 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  AND  WHICH   WILL  PROBABLY  SHARE  IX  HER    FUTURE    BENEFACTIONS 

BY 

ARTHUR  HUNTINGTON  GLEASON 


RUSSELL  SAGE  and  Mrs.  Sage  were 
a  devoted,  childless  couple.  And 
in  wiping  her  husband's  name  clear, 
as  Mrs.  Sage  will  do,  she  will  be  merely  re- 
vealing the  man  as  he  actually  was. 

It  is  absurd  to  believe  that  a  man  hating 
charity,  opposing  all  his  life  a  wife  who  was 
out  of  sympathy  with  him  in  her  wish  to  help 
the  world,  would  by  his  will  enable  her  to 
carry  out  a  policy  alien  to  his  thoughts.  He 
built  up  a  great  fortune,  because  his  genius 
lav  that  way.  But  at  the  same  time  he  had 
an  impersonal,  life-long  desire  to  aid  woman. 


Because  he  believed  in  his  wife  more  strongly 
than  in  anything  else,  he  wished  that  women 
should  prosper. 

The  world  is  looking  for  startling  benefac- 
tions from  Mrs.  Sage,  in  new  and  untried 
directions.  Three  hundred  letters  a  day  are 
telling  her  how  to  spend  S6o,ooo,ooo — begging 
her  to  raise  mortgages,  to  send  girls  to  sing- 
ing schools,  to  aid  "causes,"  to  endow  li- 
braries—as if  the  charity  problem  were  to  her 
a  fresh  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  been 
studying  it  hard  and  closely  for  thirty  years. 
What  she  has  done  in  benefactions  she  will 
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continue  to  do,  only  with  the  horizon  line  some- 
what pushed  back.  The  future,  therefore,  is 
not  going  to  witness  a  picturesque  and  spec- 
tacular overflow  of  sentimental  good- will. 

The  great  interests  close  to  Mrs.  Sage's 
heart  have  been:  The  Emma  Willard  Semi- 
nary for  Young  Women;  the  Woman's  Hos- 
pital; woman  suffrage;  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  its  various  branches,  par- 
ticularly its  work  for  soldiers  and  sailors;  the 
Woman's  Exchange;  and  the  New  York 
University.  The  lesser,  but  still  dear  interests: 
anti-narcotic  and  anti-drink  legislation  to 
the  extent  that  tobacco  and  drink  affect  the 
status  and  comfort  of  women;  the  Pascal 
Institute  for  training  girls  to  become  dress- 
makers; and  trade  schools  for  girls. 

Women  and  education — there  is  the  key. 

This  woman,  who  is  perhaps  the  wealthiest 
woman  in  the  world,  was  born  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  1828,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Margaret  (Jermain)  Slocum.  The  panic  of 
1837  straitened  the  circumstances  of  the 
Slocum  family.  After  her  father's  partial 
financial  failure  she  remained  at  home,  aiding 
in  the  housework.  Later,  she  started  for 
Mount  Holyoke,  but  on  the  way  fell  ill  at 
Troy,  where  she  was  made  comfortable  in  her 
uncle's  home.  He  insisted  that  she  go  to  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary. 

On  August  4,  1846,  she  entered  Troy  Semin- 
ary, and  graduated  the  next  year.  Then  she 
returned  to  her  Syracuse  home,  and  soon  de- 
cided on  teaching.  One  of  her  Troy  teachers, 
Miss  Harriett  Dillaye,  shared  with  Miss  Mary 
L.  Bonney  the  headship  of  the  Chestnut  Street 
Seminary  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  since 
become  known  as  the  Ogontz  School.  There  she 
taught  grammar,  mathematics,  geography, 
and  French  for  two  years,  until  her  health 
gave  way. 

She  became  the  second  wife  of  Russell 
Sage  in  1869.  Since  then  her  time  has  been 
wholly  occupied  with  her  home  duties,  her  ex- 
ecutive duties,  and  her  personal  benefactions. 
She  has  been  officially  connected  with  the 
Woman's  Hospital  (for  thirty  years),  the 
Woman's  Christian  Association,  the  Woman's 
Exchange,  and  various  boards  of  home  and 
foreign  missions  for  women.  Since  1891  she 
has  been  president  of  the  Emma  Willard 
lit  ion.  She  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Emma  Willard  School 
(the  successor  and  perpetuation  of  Troy  Semin- 


ary) in  1894.  Four  of  the  seventeen  trustees 
may  be  women.  Mrs.  Sage  was  the  first  woman 
to  serve  on  the  Board. 

In  1904  she  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Letters  from  the  New  York  University. 
She  has  made  many  public  speeches  of  pre- 
sentation and  welcome,  and  has  written 
various  magazine  and  newspaper  articles. 
She  has  successfully  managed  her  city  home 
(for  the  last  two  years  at  No.  632  Fifth  Av- 
enue), her  country  home  at  Lawrence,  Long 
Island,  and  a  little  home — a  "retreat"  almost — ■ 
at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island.  And  that  man- 
agement of  the  three  homes  was  achieved  with- 
out change  of  servants.  At  least  the  women 
that  read  this  will  know  by  this  that  Mrs. 
Sage  is  a  personality. 

And  now,  having  given  the  dry  skeleton 
of  her  biography,  it  is  time  to  see  what  manner 
of  woman  she  is — the  woman  whom  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  once  characterized  as  "ad- 
mirably great." 

She  has  always  made  me  think  of  Mrs. 
Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine,  as  described  by 
Frank  Stockton.  Those  two  sound,  sensible 
women  were  wrecked  at  sea  and  cast  adrift. 
The  novel  and  rather  alarming  environment 
did  not  trouble  them.  They  remembered 
their  New  England  broom  methods,  which 
they  forthwith  used  on  the  oars  and  paddled 
to  shore  in  safety.  Now  that  is  the  spectacle 
Mrs.  Sage  makes  in  chaotic  New  York,  among 
the  light-headed  and  unbalanced  women  of 
wealth.  She  is  a  Puritan  and  a  schoolteacher 
— a  steadfast  New  Englander  by  inheritance 
and  desire.  And  never  for  a  moment  does 
she  lose  her  balance  or  her  sense  of  humor. 

Objecting  to  men  smoking  in  the  presence 
of  women,  she  went  to  the  Mayflower  dinner 
(the  Mayflower  Association  being  one  that 
she  has  notably  furthered),  protested  against 
the  smoking,  and  withdrew  in  entire  good 
humor  when  her  protest  was  overruled. 
Her  unblurred  view-point,  the  unbroken  con- 
sistency of  a  simple  faith  and  practice,  is 
delightful  in  a  flighty  and  erratic  society. 

She  has  been  as  earnest  and  humorous, 
living  at  the  centre  of  $60,000,000,  as  when 
she  taught  school  in  Philadelphia.  Not  in 
any  sense  a  public  woman,  emphatically  a 
home  woman,  she  has  been  forced  into  prom- 
inence. 

Always  the  exponent  of  common  sense,  her 
expenditures  are  sensible,  her  views  on  life 
are  sensible,  and,  greatest  triumph   of  all,   her 
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charities  are  sensible.  She  has  never  been 
tied  up  to  New  Thought  or  to  fak 
To  the  Emma  Willard  Seminary,  on  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  she  said:  "Then  to  you,  young 
ladies,  I  commend  from  my  own  experience 
of  life  the  cultivation  of  manners  and  sound 
common  sense.  Character  is  a  perfectly  edu- 
cated will." 

She  belongs  to  the  strongly  defined  New 
York  type  of  well-to-do  committee-working 
church  women.  These  are  ladies  of  good 
presence,  able  to  preside  at  a  meeting  grace- 
fully and  tactfully,  skilled  in  raising  money, 
generous  in  giving,  deeply  interested  in  all 
genuine  religious  movements.  They  are  a 
well-preserved  set;  they  arc  the  mainstay  of 
a  church  (Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Colle- 
giate I,  they  are  the  support  of  the  hospitals,  and 
interested  in  working  girls,  with  theories  on 
domestic  service.  But  let  two  things  be  re- 
membered :  Mrs.  Sage  is  a  leader  among  women, 
and  she  has  a  sense  of  humor. 

And  no  record  of  her  personality  would  be 
adequate  that,  preserving  all  decencies  of 
reticence,  did  not  state  that  she  is  strongly 
religious.  Among  women  of  faith  she  finds 
her  companionships.  The  Christian  religion, 
she  believes,  is  the  fundamental  cure  for  social 
evils.  For  many  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sage 
were  familiar  figures  in  the  middle  aisle  of 
the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  where  Dr. 
Paxton  preached  until  a  few  years  ago. 
And  now,  after  a  little  spiritual  peregrination, 
Mrs.  Sage  has  settled  down  to  hear  the  hearty 
good-natured  message  of  Dr.  Donald  Sage 
Mackay,  of  the  Collegiate  Church.  The  church 
is  staunch  and  conservative  and  appeals  to 
a  church  woman. 

When  she  gives,  she  gives  herself.  She  has 
none  of  the  tricks  of  the  society  woman  for 
saving  herself — the  carefully  acquired  manner 
that  dispenses  smiling  cordiality  with  no  nerve 
expenditure.  She  concentrates  her  whole  at- 
tention on  whatever  person  she  is  talking  with. 
She  does  not  withhold  an  ample  fraction  of  her- 
self, and  so  slide  easily  through  the  day.  Two 
or  three  interviews  on  end  exhaust  her.  She  is 
strongly  swayed  by  the  person  with  whom  she 
is  dealing.  She  is  painfully  susceptible  to 
contact  with  people. 

Her  rooms  look  like  the  city  room  of  a 
newspaper.  They  arc  the  abode  of  a  worker — 
full  of  letters,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and 
magazines.  There  is  also  a  filing  system  for 
letters,  and  drawers  for  newspaper  clippings  on 


woman  suffrage,  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay's 
experiments  in  school  work  at  Roslyn,  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Emma  Schley  (who  left  a  great  for- 
tune in  part  to  faithful  servitors  and  to  hos- 
pital), Journal  editorials,  and  the  triumphal 
progress  of  Miss  Helen  Gould. 

All  her  life  she  has  been  hard  at  work  study- 
ing the  problems  of  practical  education  and  of 
woman's  amelioration.  Every  day  ha^ 
a  round  of  duties:  writing  letters,  attending 
committees,  studying  the  needs  of  a  hos]  ital, 
receiving  callers  who  had  definite  objects,  and 
then  giving  M  -  a  welcome  home.  Sit- 
uated in  the  rarefied  stratum  of  women 
of  wealth  and  social  position,  two  traits  give 
her  distinction:  her  excellent  mental  endow- 
ment and  her  democracy.  Her  compelling 
sense  of  equality -that  is  the  noblest  element 
in  her  make-up.  She  will  criticize  a  servant 
for  a  mistake  or  a  coachman  for  a  delinquency 
in  precisely  the  way  that  a  city  editor  "calls 
down"  one  of  his  staff.  It  is  masterful,  com- 
plete, and  it  leaves  no  resentment.  She  has 
done  it  in  a  big,  strong  way.  She  hasn't  been 
patronizing  him.  She  has  been  pounding  him 
Servants  have  never  seemed  to  her  "inferiors 
— they  have  sometimes  seemed  like  erring  and 
naughty  children.  That's  why  they  don't 
leave  her ;  they  like  the  way  she  deals  out  rebuke. 

I  remember  a  pleasantly  amusing  illustra- 
tion of  this  trait.  A  long  line  of  men — news- 
paper men  and  others — were  sitting  in  the 
front  pew  at  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  one  Sabbath  morning,  listening  to 
the  preaching  of  Professor  van  Dyke.  We 
took  no  obtrusively  active  part  in  the  ser- 
vice. Through  the  four  verses  of  the  first 
hymn  we  were  worshipful,  but  not  vccal. 
We  planned  the  same  tactics  for  the  second 
hymn.  But  Mrs.  Sage  was  seated  directly 
behind  us.  She  made  a  collection  of  hymn 
books,  and  proceeded  to  deal  them  out  through 
the  first  verse. 

"Let  me  hear  you  sing,"  she  said  to  the 
group  at  large.  We  did  our  shy  best.  It 
wasn't  noisy.  It  did  not  carry  far.  So 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the  benediction 
she  came  around  and  joined  the  "gang." 

"You  men  don't  sing,"  she  said,  good- 
naturedly  but  definitely;  "I  wish  you'd  sing 
when  you  come  to  church.  Make  a  try  at  it." 
The  effect  was  exactly  as  if  the  Colonel's  wife 
had  "called  down"  the  regiment  whom  she 
had  known  for  years;  or  as  if  the  nurse  were 
rebuking    the    patients    who    swore    by    her. 
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The  men  looked  shamefaced  as  they  took 
their  leave  and  scattered  back  to  Park  Row 
and  elsewhere. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  her  talent  as  a  social 
politician.  She  knows  how  to  manipulate 
persons.  As  has  been  indicated,  she  has  a 
passionate  admiration  for  the  memory  of 
Emma  Willard,  the  founder  of  "her  school." 
She  wished  that  Miss  Willard's  name  should 
be  added  to  the  scroll  of  Immortals  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  So  she  wrote  one  hundred 
letters — a  letter  apiece  to  the  honorable  Board 
of  Electors — Mr.  Cleveland,  and  President 
Eliot,  and  the  rest.  Emma  Willard's  name 
is  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

As  soon  as  she  sees  a  wrong  she  wants  to  set 
it  right,  and  she  goes  about  it  in  approved 
fashion.  Two  years  ago  Fifth  Avenue  for 
all  its  asphalt  length  was  sprinkled  in  the 
morning  just  before  the  heavy  crowded  traffic 
began.  As  a  result,  horses  by  the  scores  tum- 
bled and  fell.  The  spectacle  was  too  much 
for  Mrs.  Sage,  who  didn't  write  a  hysterical, 
ineffectual  letter  to  the  papers,  but  instead 
telephoned  to  a  young  reporter  friend.  The 
Tribune  ran  a  series  of  articles  on  the  abuse 
and  it  was  ended. 

She  leads  a  definite  intellectual  life.  She 
is  more  than  a  reader,  she  is  a  student,  of  the 
daily  paper.  The  faithful  New  York  Tribune 
is  her  unfailing  favorite,  but  she  cherishes 
a  warm  admiration  for  the  editorial  sallies  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  of  the  Journal.  I  once 
made  a  newspaper  call  on  her  just  as  she  had 
finished  one  of  his  slashing  deliverances  on 
American  plutocrats. 

"He's  hard,  too  hard,  on  the  millionaire," 
she  remarked  a  little  sadly. 

Favorite  novels  of  hers  are  "Cranford," 
"The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  and  Jane 
Austen's  "  Emma."  A  book  like  Andrew 
D.  White's  "Reminiscences"  is  her  kind 
of  book,  and  Mr.  White  is  a  strong  friend. 

In  the  direct  giving  of  money  to  the  poor, 
her  view  is  precisely  that  of  Mr.  Sage,  who 
once  said : 

'"  From  my  own  investigation  I  have  found 
that  there  is  a  large  class  of  professional  men- 
dicants that  preys  upon  the  well-to-do  and 
charitably  inclined." 

And  she  has  gone  on  record  as  saying: 
"Helping  the  poor  does  not  mean  giving 
them  money.  In  the  majority  of  cases  that 
would  be  the  very  worst  thing  to  do.  It  is 
an    unfortunate    thing   that    the    poor    people- 


do  not  believe  that  anyone  is  helping  them 
unless  gifts  of  money  accompany  the  deed. 
That  is  such  a  mistake.  In  order  properly 
to  help  the  poor  they  must  be  brought  to  a 
frame  of  mind  from  which  they  now  seem  to 
be  very  far,  although  they  are  approaching 
it  as  the  years  pass.  This  frame  of  mind 
must  be  a  willingness  to  help  themselves; 
in  a  word,  it  means  that  the  poor  must  learn 
the  meaning  of  responsibility." 

In  accordance  with  that  doctrine,  Mrs. 
Sage  pays  no  attention  to  the  begging  letters 
that  used  to  average  ten  a  day  and  that  now 
average  three  hundred  a  day.  The  imme- 
diate gift  of  money  to  the  individual  is,  then, 
a  method  that  Mrs.  Sage  will  not  practice, 
because  it  seems  to  her  to  have  no  sane  motive. 

She  is  a  decidedly  unsentimental  woman. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  Lady  Bountiful  about 
her.  She  is  emotionally  well-balanced.  She 
is  the  last  person  to  approach  with  a  moving 
story  of  a  widow  and  five  children.  But  if 
you  can  show  how  these  children  can  be 
trained  later  into  wage-earners,  and  the  wo- 
man made  self-supporting,  you  will  find  a 
ready  and  responsive  listener.  But  beware 
of  laying  on  the  "human  interest"  with 
a  trowel.  It  is  the  intellectual  quality  that 
saves  her  from  the  sloppily  sentimental  and 
economically  unwise  thing. 

When  we  approach  her  charity  interests 
we  come  on  an  apparent  paradox.  For, 
though  she  has  fought  all  her  life  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  women,  it  is  to  advance  them 
into  the  home.  She  has  gone  out  on  the  fron- 
tier line  of  woman's  progress,  but  only  that 
she  might  the  better  preach  conservatism, 
and  the  return  to  the  fundamental  age-old 
things.  The  education  she  advocates  is  never 
education  away  from  the  family. 

Wherever  she  is,  she  catches  hold.  She 
does  not  wait  for  her  chosen  environment 
or  pet  group.  As  the  fruit  of  her  short  Sag 
Harbor  stay,  the  public  school  system  has 
started  on  a  new  and  admirable  building. 
That  is  one  more  step,  in  a  new  location,  in 
her  educational  outworking. 

Her  charity  work  is  always  personal.  It 
is  never  the  giving  of  money.  It  is  always  the 
giving  of  money  after  personal  contact  with 
the  work.  And  always  the  keynote  is 
sounded  of  education  along  practical  lines 
as  the  only  means  of  salvation. 

"The  problem  is  to  make  the  poor  help 
themselves,   and    I    think    the    very   best   way 
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in  which  to  accomplish  this  is  by  means  of 
manual  training  schools."  Then  hear  her 
come  back  to  her  i^ i r  1  s .  "'The  trade  school 
for  girls  is  a  grand  idea."  And  again,  "I 
believe,"  she  said,  "in  higher  education  of 
woman  when  it  means  the  moulding  of  her 
character.  The  moulding  of  a  woman's 
character  means  fitting  her  to  become  a  home- 
maker." 

This  is  no  scattered  charity  mongering,  no 
unformulated  emotion  of  good  will  toward 
all  men.  It  is  as  definite  as  Euclid — an  atti- 
tude maintained  for  a  lifetime  and  now  about 
to  flower  out  in  important  action. 

She  has  had  a  strong,  unbroken  friendship 
with  Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  regards  her  in 
an  almost  filial  way.  Of  Miss  Gould  she  once 
wrote:  "While  much  of  her  beautiful  benef- 
icence becomes  known  from  time  to  time,  what 
is  known  is  not  one-twentieth  part  of  all  she 
does." 

Mrs.  Sage  has  not  escaped  the  penalty  of 
great  wealth.  She  is  a  lonely  figure.  With 
all  her  fine  adequacy  to  the  demands  of  life, 
and  with  the  loyalty  that  her  true,  womanly 
qualities   have   called   out   in  serving  persons 


and  friends,  $60,000,000  makes  an  isolating 
Force.  There  i.^  something  almost  wistful 
in  the  way  she  wishes  to  put  iside  all  the 
distinctions  that  beset  her  and  be  human 
and  chatty  with  the  person  next  to  her.  There 
is  an  eagerness  in  the  talk  that  shows  a  pent-up 
good  comradeship,  a  clutching  out  after 
affection. 

She  has  expressed  herself  very  fully  and 
continuously  in  life,  and  yet  there  is  a  sense 
of  the  unrequited — what  Kipling  calls  a  "soul 
unslaked,  consuming."  She  has  been  a 
working  woman  all  her  life,  and  now,  when 
she  has  earned  quiet  days,  of  an  age  when 
even  the  very  poor  are  supported  by  their 
relatives  in  peace  and  repose,  she  enters  on  the 
hardest  task  of  all.  It  rests  with  her  to  show 
forth  the  inmost  intention  of  her  misjudged 
husband,  and  she  is  seventy-seven  years  old. 
In  the  days  that  are  left  it  is  hers  to  bring  to 
an  honorable  fruition  the  life  purpose  of 
herself  and  Mr.  Sage  and  to  make  vital  their 
ideal  of  the  dual  cause  of  woman  and  educa- 
tion. With  all  her  heart  she  desires  great 
things — to  deal  wisely  and  sanely  by  the 
trust  committed  into  her  hands. 


THE  "GOODNESS"  FALLACY 

THE  FAILURE  OF   THE  THEORY  THAT  "GOOD"  MEN  WILL  BRING  THINGS  TO  PASS— THE 
EFFICIENCY  TEST  IS  NOW    APPLIED    IN    PRACTICALLY    EVERY    DEPARTMENT    OF    LIFE 

BY 

WILLIAM   H.  ALLEN 


CONVINCED  that  good  government, 
in  whatever  field,  will  never  be  pos- 
sible so  long  as  "goodness"  is  to  be 
the  sole  or  even  the  chief  qualification  of  its 
officers,  it  is  proposed  to  substitute '  an  effi- 
ciency test  for  the  goodness  test.  Goodness  is 
a  false  criterion  for  three  reasons:  We  can- 
not agree  upon  its  meaning;  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  bad  government;  and 
other  tests  have  been  proved  to  be  more  trust- 
worthy. 

To  apply  consistently  the  goodness  test  in 
our  choice  of  officer  is  impracticable  because 
we  are  by  no  means  of  one  mind  in  our  defini- 
tion of  goodness.     To  some,  working  and  play- 


ing golf  on  Sunday  are  evils  worse  even  than 
smoking  cigarettes,  playing  cards,  or  using  pro- 
fane language.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
good  people  cannot  believe  in  the  goodness  of 
others  wdio  refuse  to  subscribe  to  some  par- 
ticular orthodoxy,  to  a  programme  of  Sunday 
closing,  to  prohibition,  or  to  woman's  suffrage. 
The  incarnation  of  evil  to  the  avenue — the 
ward  healer — is  the  incarnation  of  good  to  the 
alley.  One  man  deems  ingratitude,  selfishness, 
or  evasiveness  incompatible  with  goodness;  but 
his  neighbor  overlooks  these  weaknesses  if  the 
candidate  attends  church  regularly,  supports 
his  poor  relations,  organizes  enjoyable  picnics, 
erects  handsome  monuments,  or  gives  liberally 
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and  frequently  to  charity.  In  other  words, 
the  Good  Man  we  talk  about  so  much  does  not 
exist;  or  rather  he  exists  in  so  many  shapes 
and  types  that  the  composite  can  never  be 
found.  We  never  come  nearer  to  definite 
agreement  than  this — You  and  I  are  seeking 
a  type  of  public  man  that  you  and  I  want  each 
other  to  think  we  are. 

The  goodness  test  fails  to  stop  bad  govern- 
ment. Serious  as  is  the  indictment,  the  facts 
justify  it.  Most  of  the  revolting  crimes  and 
stupendous  blunders  of  history  have  been 
committed  from  good  motives.  The  Spanish 
Inquisition,  the  massacres  of  Dronghela  and 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
the  Huguenots,  and  the  Acadians,  the  mur- 
derous proselyting  of  Mohammed,  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  are  examples.  Epoch-making 
fallacies  have  always  found  earnest  supporters 
among  good  men  acting  only  from  good  motives. 
The  Hindoo  mother  is  "good"  when  she 
throws  her  baby  into  the  Ganges;  the  Western 
crusader  is  "good"  when  she  takes  the  law 
into  her  own  hands  and  smashes  saloon  prop- 
erty; excess  of  loyalty  led  the  Continental 
Congress  to  mistrust  Washington;  the  good 
men  of  the  South  turned  "white-cap"  when 
the  good  men  of  the  North  forced  an  obnoxious 
reconstruction  policy  upon  them ;  religious  zeal- 
otry too  often  ends  in  hate  of  men.  To  pro- 
tect the  goodness  of  Athens,  Socrates  was 
made  to  drink  hemlock.  In  every  contest  our 
country  has  known,  goodness  has  supported 
wrong  as  well  as  right.  Loyalism  in  1776  was 
confined  to  good  men,  the  kind  we  now  want 
to  enter  politics;  Patrick  Henry  and  James 
Monroe  did  their  best  to  defeat  the  new  con- 
stitution in  1787;  the  "Know-nothings"  were 
preeminently  "good";  the  Presbyterian,  Bap- 
tist, and  Methodist  churches  divided  over  the 
question  of  slavery;  Horace  Greeley  was  Lin- 
coln's harshest  critic.  At  this  very  time, 
there  are  good  men  so  bigoted  as  to  believe 
that  all  who  oppose  trusts,  protective  tariff, 
and  high  license  are  good,  while  all  who  de- 
fend them  are  bad.  Thus  it  happens  that 
knowing  a  man  to  be  good,  upright,  honorable, 
Christian,  furnishes  no  basis  whatever  for 
judging  whether  he  believe  in  free  silver  or 
golr]  only;  whether  he  be  Protestant,  Catholic, 
or  Jew;  Republican,  Democrat,  or  Socialist; 
total  abstainer  or  moderate  drinker;  a  help  or 
a  hindrance  to  his  fellow  man.  Still  less  does 
it  indicate  his  suitability  for  the  office  of  mayor, 
auditor,  alderman,  pastor,  or  hospital  trustee. 


The  goodness  test,  wherever  tried,  has  been 
found  wanting.  History  does  not  record  the 
origin  of  the  fallacy.  It  is  unknown  among 
primitive  people.  A  merely  good  man  had  a 
poor  chance  among  the  American  Indians  or 
Macedonians.  It  was  required  of  the  Norse 
that  he  be  able  to  fight,  of  the  Spartan  that  he 
endure  hardship  and  pain  without  flinching. 
For  one  brief  period,  "while  mediaeval  Europe 
was  sleeping  off  its  debauch,"  the  ideal  of 
negative  goodness  was  preached  in  spite  of 
Christ's  demand  for  effective  goodness.  The 
stormy  reaction  against  self-centred  religion 
and  death-dealing  filth  drove  asceticism  into 
the  background  and  put  a  premium  on  business 
ability  and  scholarship.  The  Quaker  and  his 
love  of  peace  and  friendliness  threatened  for  a 
time  to  revive  inactive  goodness,  but  even 
Quaker  ranking  went  according  to  thrift  and 
shrewdness.  Neither  the  mediaeval  despot 
nor  his  benevolent  successor  of  the  eighteenth 
century  selected  "good"  men  for  marshals  and 
fiscal  ministers.  Democracy  has  never  in 
practice  advanced  mere  goodness,  which  seems 
to  be  a  fetich  reserved  for  latter-day  critics  of 
representative  government,  and  for  everyday 
use  in  religious,  charitable,  and  educational 
administration. 

GOOD    SERVICE,  NOT  "  GOODNESS,"  WANTED 

Outside  of  reform  politics  and  so  called  "up- 
lift" work,  we  are  primarily  interested  in  good- 
ness only  as  it  may  have  a  bearing  on  efficiency. 
Even  in  friendship  we  ask  much  more  than 
goodness  of  a  companion  for  an  evening  or  for 
life.  We  do  not  forgive  a  blundering  dentist 
because  he  is  of  irreproachable  character. 
We  measure  the  caterer's  viands,  not  his  morals. 
A  gardener  must  grow  beautiful  plants,  not 
good  intentions.  We  buy  a  paper  for  its  news 
and  illustrations,  not  for  the  goodness  of  its 
editor.  Whether  or  not  a  builder  be  good  is 
the  last  question  asked  in  letting  a  contract. 
Shopping  would  be  impracticable  if  the  shopper 
were  to  seek  "good"  dealers  instead  of  good 
bargains.  Politics  has  given  numerous  illus- 
trations of  unspotted  leaders  dooming  good 
causes  to  failure  because  of  their  inefficiency. 
A  "good  "  general  is  not  chosen  to  command  an 
army  in  time  of  war.  Stevenson  saw  the 
truth — "I  would  rather  see  a  man  capably 
doing  evil  than  blundering  about  good."  Do 
you  know  any  woman  "good"  enough  to  play 
Magda  or  Lady  Macbeth  ? 

The  modern   Diogenes  does  not  go  about 
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with  a  lantern  seeking  goodness;  he  looks  for 
ti in  iency  and  expects  "goodness"  to  be  thrown 
in.  He  imposes  a  merit  test  and  thai  test  is 
based  upon  visible,  countable  results.  He 
looks  at  the  service  rather  than  the  server,  and 
finds  the  cash  register  worth  a  dozen  certificates 
Hi'  character.  In  certain  positions,  to  be  sure, 
fidelity  and  goodness  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  service  rendered,  but  most  fiduciary 
relations  require  not  only  faithfulness  and 
secretiveness,  but  ability  to  remember  and  to 
use  the  knowledge  entrusted.  A  llagman's 
honesty  dot  -  not  condone  his  inability  to  keep 
awake.  Goodness  in  business  matters  has 
come  to  imply  performance  that  is  satisfactory, 
which  in  the  world  of  business  means  efficiency. 
As  among  primitive  men,  inefficiency  is  bad, 
hurtful  to  one's  fellow  man,  a  drag  that  is  inimi- 
cal, if  not  immoral. 

I   I'l.IFT    WORK    NOW   DEMANDS    EFFICIENCY 

In  church  work  the  goodness  fallacy  still 
persists,  but  is  rapidly  losing  ground.  The 
preacher  must  not  only  be  good,  he  must  know 
how  to  preach  satisfactorily  and  to  arouse 
general  interest  in  parish  woik.  To  quote  a 
celebrated  divine — "After  many  painful  les- 
sons we  have  come  to  learn  that  when  the  stars 
spell  'G.  P.  C.,'  they  are  quite  as  apt  to  mean 
'Go  Plow  Corn'  as  'Go  Preach  Christ.'  "  The 
complex  civilization  of  our  day,  the  require- 
ments imposed  upon  the  church  by  intelli- 
gence in  the  pew  and  by  outside  social  con- 
ditions have  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure effective  pastor  and  attractive  preacher 
in  one  man.  Many  churches  are  still  com- 
pelled to  compromise  and  tolerate  a  poor 
preacher  because  of  unusual  leadership,  or  to 
overlook  poor  parish  work  because  of  effective 
preaching.  But  in  very  few  parishes  is  a  pas- 
tor now  retained  because  of  goodness  only, 
even  rural  districts  generally  demanding  more. 
Ability  to  sing  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  choir. 
"Goody-goody"  books  circulate  little  farther 
than  water  runs  up  hill,  but  in  selecting  Sunday 
school  teachers,  city  missionaries,  and  com- 
mittee-men, goodness  and  the  desire  to  do 
good  are  still  extolled  and  permitted  to  ham- 
per church  progress,  against  the  law  of  atten- 
dance and  interest  which  is  gradually  effecting 
a  transition  to  the  efficiency  measure.  For  the 
foreign  field  medical  missionaries  of  approved 
training  are  preferred,  and  all  must  first 
pass   physical,    educational,    and    personality 


Theological  seminaries  with  lengthening 
courses,  rigid  examinations  by  nun  who  appl) 

the  test  ol  probable  results,  teachers'  classes, 

deaconesses1  training  schools— everywhere  is 
the  unmistakable  repudiation  of  the  "goodness" 
test. 

Not  long  since  charity  work  was  relegated  to 
the  "good,"  as  also  was  nursing.  Superan- 
uated  preachers  or  Sunday  school  teachers, 
some  recently  widowed  church  member,  and 
high-minded  young  women  or  young  men  of 
"exceptional  character,"  "sterling  worth, "and 
"good  habits,"  were  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  redeeming  the  sinful  or  the  suffer- 
ing poor.  We  have  now  pretty  generally  gone 
over  to  the  point  of  view  that  training,  fitness, 
and  capacity  to  perform  are  indispensable,  and 
by  no  means  coexistent  with  mere  goodness.  To 
make  this  conviction  more  general,  three  dif- 
ferent schools  of  philanthropy  were  organized 
in  1905.  Even  volunteer  workers,  it  is  now- 
maintained,  must  be  trained  and  their  work 
supervised.  Yet  in  many  offices  where  clerks 
and  stenographers  are  chosen  because  of  some 
efficiency  test,  the  executive  officers  and  direc- 
tors represent  the  survival  of  the  goodness 
fallacy.  It  is  still  too  generally  assumed 
that  good  men  may  direct  efficient  and  detect 
inefficient  employees,  bankers,  and  lawyers — 
thus  applying  to  themselves  as  trustees  a  test 
that  they  have  found  next  to  worthless  when 
applied  to  their  own  employees  and  business 
associates. 

Similarly  in  the  world  of  hospitals,  the  good- 
ness fallacy  survives  in  the  choice  of  managers, 
and  in  fewer  instances  in  the  selection  of  matrons 
and  superintendents.  For  reasons  that  are 
obvious,  experience  has  substituted  efficiency 
for  goodness  as  a  test  of  physician,  nurse,  and 
charwoman;  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  apply  the  efficiency  test  to  the  bookkeeper 
and  steward.  But  as  to  the  managers  them- 
selves, the  idea  is  cherished  that  a  hospital  will 
be  run  satisfactorily  if  its  managers  are  "best 
citizens,"  and  of  "undoubted  worth." 

In  schools,  too,  in  almost  all  communities, 
goodness  has  given  way  to  efficiency  as  the 
avowed  test  for  teacher  and  janitor — but  not 
for  school  trustee.  Neither  the  last  named  nor 
those  who  select  them  realize  as  yet  that  there 
is  just  as  definite  a  measure  of  a  trustee's  fitness 
to  direct  as  of  a  teacher's  fitness  to  teach. 
Goodness  has  not  in  the  past  prevented  whole- 
sale waste  and  error  in  school  management. 

Nor  has  it  analyzed  school  experience  so  as 
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to  prevent  the  continuance  of  errors  for  decade 
after  decade — the  neglect  of  needy  children 
and  the  ruthless  waste  of  child  life.  The  school 
text-book  trade  has  been  promoted  in  country 
as  well  as  city  by  methods  that  in  deception, 
favoritism,  and  shamelessness  surpass  the 
possibilities  in  any  business  not  supervised  by 
goodness. 

Different  types  of  charitable  organization 
have  paid  heavy  penalties  for  overestimating 
goodness.  A  classical  example  is  furnished 
by  one  school  for  boys.  Year  after  year  its 
directors,  all  praiseworthy  altruists,  exploited 
in  general  terms  the  wonderful  character- 
building  influence  of  this  school  upon  its  boy 
charges.  A  chart  was  prepared  for  the  Chicago 
Exposition  to  portray  graphically  this  influence. 
But  to  the  chagrin  of  all,  the  chart  when  com- 
pleted showed  that  a  distressingly  large  per- 
centage of  the  boys  were  serving  second  and 
third  sentences  at  various  penal  institutions, 
while  a  painfully  small  percentage  could  be 
referred  to  with  pride. 

At  first  thought,  politics  may  seem  not  to 
have  felt  the  blighting  influence  of  the  goodness 
fallacy.  In  reality  it  is  precisely  in  politics — 
applied  citizenship — that  the  evils  of  this  fal- 
lacy are  most  obvious.  To  the  American 
drilled  during  school  days  in  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is  a  cruel 
shock  to  hear  the  fact  of  representative  govern- 
ment challenged.  But  as  repeated  evidences 
of  trust  abused  dull  our  sensibilities,  confidence 
and  reverence  give  way  to  doubt  and  thinly 
disguised  contempt.  We  are  fortunate  if 
cynicism  does  not  lead  to  direct  or  indirect 
participation  in  corrupt  gain.  Not  less  dan- 
gerous is  the  attitude  recently  expressed  by  a 
religious  journal — "If  such  corruption  must 
exist,  it  should  not  be  published."  To  some 
it  is  a  consoling  thought  that  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day  and  that  our  national  heroes 
have  each  and  all  found  it  necessary  at  times 
to  overlook  trifling  departures  from  the  strict 
path  of  rectitude  in  the  interest  of  "larger 
harmonies."  There  is,  therefore,  ample  time 
to  mend  slowly.  The  rank  and  file,  however, 
live  on  reading  about  bribes,  sacred  pledges 
broken,  ruthless  violence  at  the  polls  or  in  the 
market  place  -sluggishly  resentful,  yet  con- 
vinced withal,  that  in  matters  of  government 
peculiar  codes  obtain  which  condone,  if  they 
do  not  glorify,  the  defeat  of  representative 
government  and  the  success  of  evil. 

In  a  measure  there  is  hope  in  all  of  the  far- 


reaching  remedies  suggested :  universal  educa- 
tion, restriction  of  immigration,  referendum, 
manual  training,  proper  home  surroundings, 
opportunity  for  child  play,  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, Civil  Service  reform,  municipal  ownership, 
Christian  spirit,  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic, "doing  good,"  electing  good  men  to  office, 
etc.  But  important  as  each  remedy  may  be, 
we  have  abundant  testimony  that  none  is  ade- 
quate of  itself.  Many  of  our  worst  corrup- 
tionists  had  in  their  youth  unusual  opportunity. 
Franchise-stealing  has  gone  on  unabated  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  "good"  men.  The 
rural  American  sells  his  vote  quite  as  readily 
and  at  times  more  cheaply  than  the  foreigner 
herded  in  the  city  tenement.  Civil  Service 
perpetuates  incompetence,  which  in  turn  makes 
possible  special  favor  and  the  misuse  of  funds. 
Homes  where  education,  wholesome  recreation, 
and  opportunity  for  play  are  part  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  turn  out  men  who  vote  consistently 
for  corrupt  political  machines.  The  boldest 
plunder  of  our  day  was  in  a  city  where  municipal 
ownership  exists  and  where  municipal  opera- 
tion failed.  As  for  Christian  spirit,  some  other 
test  is  needed  than  communion  with  a  religious 
body,  for  do  not  most  of  our  chief  boodlers  and 
abettors  of  political  wrong  support  some  creed 
and  contribute  to  some  church?  Growing 
distrust  of  panaceas  is  part  of  the  general  dis- 
couragement, which  in  its  extreme  manifesta- 
tion denies  all  curative  and  preventive  medicine 
for  fear  of  entertaining  a  quack.  We  sit  back 
in  our  study  or  at  our  business  desk  and  re- 
lieve our  souls  of  responsibility  by  reflecting 
that  publicity  will  cure  in  time. 

While  believing  unqualifiedly  in  the  right 
sort  of  publicity,  I  know  of  no  cure-all  so  in- 
effective as  the  publicity  that  reveals  theft  and 
dishonor  and  immorality  without  properly 
locating  and  explaining  the  disease.  If  the 
truly  religious  are  to  impress  Christian  stand- 
ards upon  government,  if  the  educated  arc  to 
give  the  benefit  of  their  "enriched  personality" 
to  government,  if  the  various  remedies  for 
political  corruption  hitherto  offered  are  to  be 
tested  fairly,  there  must  be  means  of  estimating 
closely  the  conditions  which  make  for  cor- 
ruption, injustice,  ignorance,  misery,  and  in- 
effective public  opinion.  There  is  one  key 
the  statistical  method.  It  offers  to  trusteeship 
what  the  block  signal  gives  to  the  train  <li- 
patcher,  a  prompt  record  of  work  accomplished 
and  of  nerds  disclosed  in  the  interest  of  the 
governing  body  and  the  bodies  governed. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL    MOODY   AND 

HIS  WORK 

HOW  AS  PROSECUTOR  HE  IS  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE— THE  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST  TRUSTS  AND  REBATES,  AND  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED 
SO  FAR— AN    INTIMATE    GLIMPSE    OF    AN    ENERGETIC    AND    USEFUL    PERSONALITY 

BY- 
ISAAC   F.  MARCOSSON 


PERHAPS  more  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors Attorney- General  Moody  has 
emphasized  the  fact  that  he  is  the  coun- 
sel for  all  the  American  people.  He  has  pro- 
tested against  the  legal  bondage  of  the  Southern 
Negro  with  the  same  energy  that  he  assailed 
the  most  powerful  combination  of  capital. 
His  career  has  been  a  record  of  almost  con- 
tinuous public  service.  Its  very  beginning 
was   characteristic. 

One  day,  late  in  the  seventies,  a  sturdy, 
broad-shouldered  young  man  applied  to  the 
Bar  Committee  of  Essex  County,  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  for  examination.  On  being  asked  how 
long  he  had  studied,  he  replied:  "Eighteen 
months." 

"  But  we  cannot  examine  you  until  you  have 
studied  three  years,"  said  the  chairman. 

He  was  William  H.  Moody,  a  farmer's  son, 
who  had  studied  at  Andover  and  Harvard.  He 
persisted,  and  was  examined.  His  knowledge 
of  law  amazed  the  Committee.  He  was  the 
best  prepared  student  who  had  ever  applied, 
an  1  his  performance  at  that  examination  has 
become  a  tradition  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar. 

That  same  quality  of  preparedness  has  won 
for  him  ever  since.  He  opened  an  office  at 
Haverhill,  where  he  earned  $6.85  the  first 
month.  He  became  noted  for  his  ready  answers. 
Once  he  appeared  as  prosecuting  attorney  in 
the  case  of  a  very  pious  old  man  who  was 
charged  with  setting  fire  to  his  house.  The 
prisoner  stoutly  denied  the  charge,  alleging 
that  he  was  quietly  reading  his  Bible  when  the 
fire  started.  Quick  as  a  flash,  Mr.  Moody 
asked : 

"Were  you  reading  the  sentence,  'He 
that  kindleth  the  fire  shall  surely  make 
restitution'?" 

Early  in  his  professional  life  he  laid  down 
for   himself   this   rule:   "The   power  of   clear 


statement  is  the  greatest  power  at  the  Bar." 
In  1890  he  was  appointed  District  Attorney. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  indict  some  of  the 
Haverhill  aldermen  for  conspiracy  with  certain 
Boston  liquor  dealers  in  the  distribution  of 
licenses.  The  defendants  were  among  his 
oldest  boyhood  friends  and  the  strongest  pos- 
sible pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
for  leniency,  but  he  was  deaf  to  it  and  the  men 
went  to  prison.  Unlike  many  district  attorneys, 
he  measured  success  not  by  the  number  of 
convictions  he  secured  but  by  justice.  Just 
about  this  time  the  Borden  murder  case 
shocked  all  New  England.  Lizzie  Borden  was 
arrested  at  Fall  River,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  her  parents.  It  was  outside  Mr. 
Moody's  district,  yet  he  was  called  on  to  prose- 
cute her  and  his  brilliant  cross-examinations 
and  speeches  were  reported  verbatim  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  At  thirty-five,  the  young 
Haverhill  lawyer  had  earned  the  title  of  "the 
best  district  attorney  in  the  state."  His 
mastery  of  law  astonished  his  oldest  colleagues. 
Yet  he  found  time  to  develop  a  love  of  outdoor 
life.  He  had  played  on  the  Harvard  baseball 
team,  and  continued  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  game.  He  became  president  of  the  Haver- 
hill Club  and  head  of  the  New  England  Base- 
ball League.     He  rode  horseback,  too. 

When  the  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Haverhill  district  died,  Mr.  Moody  was 
the  unanimous  choice  as  his  successor.  He 
served  four  terms.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  of  which  Mr.  Can- 
non was  chairman,  he  was  especially  active. 
He  displayed  prodigious  capacity  for  digesting 
vast  quantities  of  evidence  in  a  short  time. 
This  was  the  result  of  his  legal  training.  One 
day  when  a  vexatious  claim  was  pending,  Mr. 
Cannon  rushed  up  to  him  with  a  900-page 
document  and  said: 
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"Here,  Moody,  take  up  this  light." 
Mr.   Moody   mastered  the  case  over  night, 
and  the  next  day  debated  it  with  brilliancy 
and  complete  knowledge. 

During  his  career  in  Congress,  Mr.  Moody 
gave  many  evidences  of  his  keen  sense  of 
justice.  The  most  striking  concerned  a  con- 
test in  the  Illinois  delegation,  which  was  solidly 
Republican  except  for  one  district  where  a 
lone  Democrat's  seat  was  contested.  By  a 
strict  party  vote,  the  House  Committee  on 
Elections  voted  to  unseat  the  Democrat;  but 
Mr.  Moody,  a  life-long  Republican,  believed 
that  the  contestant  was  entitled,  on  the  face 
of  the  evidence,  to  his  seat,  and  made  such  an 
eloquent  and  logical  statement  of  the  case  that 
fairness  won  over  party  prejudice  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  was  reversed. 

SECRETARY   OF   THE   NAVY 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  John  D.  Long 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  1902,  President 
Roosevelt,  on  looking  over  the  Massachusetts 
field  for  a  successor,  selected  Mr.  Moody, 
whose  vigor,  sturdiness,  and  temperament  so 
much  resembled  his  own.  Mr.  Moody  had 
no  technical  knowledge  of  naval  matters;  he 
was  not  a  business  man;  and  people  wondered 
what  kind  of  Secretary  he  would  make.  He 
soon  showed.  As  soon  as  he  took  charge  of 
the  Department,  he  said:  "Too  much  routine 
overwhelms  a  man  and  unfits  him  for  creative 
and  active  work.  I  believe  in  men."  He 
promptly  emancipated  himself  from  as  much 
routine  as  he  could.  For  example,  since  the 
organization  of  the  Department  all  orders 
affecting  the  transfer  and  assignment  of  officers 
had  been  personally  signed  by  the  Secretary. 
"I  can't  spend  the  whole  day  signing  docu- 
ments," said  Mr.  Moody,  and  he  issued  in- 
structions that  only  the  orders  affecting  captains 
and  rear-admirals  be  referred  to  him. 

"But  precedent  is  against  this,"  said  the 
veterans  in  the  navy. 

"Never  mind  precedent,"  said  the  Secretary, 
"service  is  the  thing." 

Mr.  Moody's  vision  swept  the  seas.  He  saw 
that  sooner  or  later  the  mastery  of  the  Carib- 
bean would  be  the  rich  prize  of  the  western 
waters.  The  key  to  that  mastery,  he  said,  was 
a  formidable  naval  base  at  Guantanamo,  ac- 
cessible to  Cuba  and  Panama.  Congress  ob- 
jected. "Let  me  show  you,"  said  the  Secre- 
tary. He  took  the  Congressional  Committee 
down  to  Cuban  waters  and  there  demonstrated 


the  value  of  a  base.  His  wisdom  has  since 
been  proved  by  many  events. 

Mr.  Moody  had  a  naval  base  established  in 
Subig  Bay  in  the  Philippines,  which  made  the 
naval  control  of  the  islands  easy  and  secure. 
There  was  a  scarcity  of  officers  in  the  navy. 
He  successfully  urged  Congress  to  double  the 
number  of  appointments  to  Annapolis.  The 
first  class  under  the  new  assignment  graduated 
this  year,  when  more  new  ships  were  being 
commissioned  than  at  any  previous  time,  and 
consequently  more  officers  were  needed. 

For  years  there  was  no  concerted  action, 
save  in  time  of  war,  between  the  army  and  the 
navy.  Mr.  Moody  secured  the  establishment 
of  the  first  joint  Army  and  Navy  Board,  and 
it  has  simplified  work  in  both  branches  of  the 
service.  The  warships  were  cruising  singly, 
and  Mr.  Moody,  acting  under  expert  advice, 
developed  the  plan  for  squadron  formation 
which  has  increased  efficiency  and  prepared- 
ness. He  improved  conditions  for  the  enlisted 
men,  visited  naval  stations,  and  personally 
kept  in  touch  with  sailors  and  what  they  were 
doing.  Having  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  House,  he  was  qualified 
to  secure  money  for  new  ships.  Altogether 
$65,000,000  was  appropriated  during  his  Secre- 
taryship. In  two  years  he  impressed  his  vigor- 
ous personality  on  the  whole  service. 

AS   ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

This,  then,  was  the  man  whom  the  President 
selected  for  the  post  of  Attorney-General  when 
Mr.  Knox  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
in  1904.  He  brought  to  the  position  of  the 
head  of  the  Government's  legal  forces  his  long 
and  thorough  training  as  a  lawyer  and  his 
executive  experience  in  the  Navy  Department. 
Here,  too,  he  subordinated  routine  to  action, 
leaving  himself  free  to  prosecute  cases  person- 
ally. He  went  about  the  task  as  a  private 
lawyer   takes   up   private   cases. 

When  he  became  Attorney-General,  two 
large  problems  confronted  the  Department 
as  a  result  of  the  President's  determination  to 
enforce  the  laws: 

First:  The  discrimination  by  railroads  in 
favor  of  large  shippers,  which  was  a  violation 
of    the    Elk  ins    Law. 

Second :  The  illegal  practice  of  trusts,  which 
was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law. 

Mr.  Moody  believed  that  the  larger  evil  was 
in  rebates;  for,  as  he  compactly  expressed  it  to 
me,   "discrimination  is  the  food  upon  which 
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trusts  fatten."      Equality  of  transportation  facil 

ities,  then  fore, was  the-  first  thing  to  be  obtained. 
He  personally  attacked  this  problem.  Suits 
were  begun  in  half  a  dozen  states,  against  as 
many  railroads.     In  Wisconsin,  for  example, 

he  attacked  the  Milwaukee  Refrigerator  Transit 
Company,  which  he  proved  was  the  private 
car-line  of  the  Pabst  Brewing  Company.  While 
the  Company  paid  the  full  published  tariff  for 
freight  transportation,  it  received  12  percent, 
of  the  gross  freight  rates  in  rebates.  Follow- 
ing their  indictment,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Moody's 
activity,  for  conspiracy  to  obtain  rebates, 
S war/child  and  Sulzberger  (the  S.  &  S.  of 
the  Beef  Trust)  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  fines 
amounting  to  $25,000.  Most  of  the  trunk 
lines  running  out  of  New  York  City  have  been 
indicted  for  the  alleged  giving  of  rebates  to 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and 
the  cases  will  come  to  trial  soon.  Under  the 
Elkins  Law,  violations  are  punishable  by  fines 
only.  The  Attorney-General  recommended 
to  Congress  that  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 
be  added  and  it  was  done  at  the  last  session. 

"What  has  been  the  result  of  the  campaign 
against  discrimination  by  railroads?"  I  asked 
Mr.  Moody. 

"  It  has  profoundly  and  permanently  affected 
them,"  he  replied.  "Railroad  discriminations 
have  largely  diminished,  if  not  ceased.  It  has 
given  the  small  shipper  an  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity with  the  large  one.  The  effect  of  restor- 
ing this  equality  of  facilities  to  all  shippers  is 
to  give  the  opportunity  to  compete.  It  is  a 
blow  aimed  at  trusts." 

"Do  you  believe  rebates  have  been  abol- 
ished?" I  asked.  ■ 

"Practically,  yes,"  was  the  reply. 

THE    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    TRUSTS 

No  activity,  however,  has  brought  Mr. 
Moody  so  prominently  before  the  people  as  his 
campaign  against  the  trusts,  in  w^hich  he 
carried  out  the  President's  instructions.  Under 
the  direction  of  Attorney-General  Knox,  suit 
had  been  filed  against  the  Chicago  packers, 
charging  a  monopoly  in  the  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  fresh  meat  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  was  known  as  the  "  Beef  Trust 
Case."  An  injunction  was  obtained,  restrain- 
ing the  trust  from  continuing  the  monopoly. 
When  the  case  was  appealed,  Mr.  Moody 
personally  argued  it,  and  the  injunction  was 
made  perpetual.  Soon  after  this,  he  learned 
that  the  trust  was  ignoring  the  order  of  the 


court.  At  his  instigation  a  grand  jury  inves- 
tigation was  instituted  at  Chicago  and'  all  the 
big  packers  were  indicted.  When  the  case  came 
to  trial,  they  made  a  plea  of  immunity,  claiming 
that  it  resulted  from  information  given  to 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  Garfield  con- 
cerning their  profits,  which  was  of  the  nature 
of  confident ial  information  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment. So  greal  was  the  issue  involved  that 
Mr.  Moody  went  to  Chicago  and  presented 
the  case.  In  his  six-hours'  speech  he  coined 
the  now  famous  phrase,  "immunity  bath." 
He  ridiculed  the  "discovery"  of  the  packers' 
counsel — immunity  from  punishment  by  con- 
fession— saying : 

"Washington  will  become  the  Alsatia  to  which  they  ran 
resort  for  immunity  for  their  offenses.  It  will  be  much 
easier,  much  better,  instead  of  running  away  from  a  sub- 
poena to  run  toward  the  governmental  agent  and  serve  a 
confession  upon  him.  Anybody  in  this  land  who  is  now 
seeking  to  avoid  the  service  of  a  subpetna  will  thank  my 
learned  friend  for  giving  him  a  very  much  shorter  road  to 
travel  if  he  need  only  travel  to  the  representative  oi  the 
Government  whose  laws  he  has  violated  and  obtain  his 
immunity.  Washington  would  become  a  great  resort,  not 
only  in  winter  but  in  summer.  All  the  people  who  arc 
violating  the  laws  of  the  land  may  go  there  at  intervals 
and  obtain  their  immunity.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
go  there  in  obedience  to  the  compulsion  of  this  law. 
All  the  officers  of  a  corporation  have  to  do  is  to  go  there 
in  obedience  to  the  compulsion  of  this  law  and  sewe 
upon  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  a  statement  with 
regard  to  their  conduct  and  obtain  immunity.  They  can 
do  it  at  intervals.  The  law  is  a  license  to  commit  crime. 
Now,  I  can  fancy  those  gentlemen  gathering  together 
there.  I  can  fancy  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Armour,  on 
their  journey  to  Washington,  and  their  meeting  with 
some  other  great  magnate  who  has  been  there,  and  who 
has  washed,  in  what  I  may  call  the  '  Miller's  bath,' 
because  they  will  go  there,  as  to  Carlsbad  and  the  French 
Lick  Springs,  in  order  to  cleanse  themselves  of  misdoing. 
I  can  imagine  them  meeting  and  saying,  '  Good  morning, 
good  morning,  Brother  Rockefeller,  have  you  had  your 
immunity  bath  this  morning?'  " 

The  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  packers. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  case  as 
a  precedent  by  corporate  wrong-doers,  Mr. 
Moody  succeeded  in  having  a  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  expressly  confining  immunity  to  a 
person  who  gives  testimony  or  evidence  under 
oath  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena. 

He  has  begun  proceedings  against  the 
Tobacco  Trust,  and  in  one  of  the  preliminary 
cases  growing  out  of  this  important  investi- 
gation, the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision  that  a  corporation  can  not  refuse  to 
give  testimony  lest   it   incriminate  itself,  and 
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that  it  cannot  withhold  its  books  and  papers 
from  investigation.  This  is  of  far-reaching 
significance  in  all  future  anti-trust  litigation. 

He  has  destroyed  half  a  dozen  trusts.  The 
General  Paper  Company,  for  example,  a  com- 
bination of  Western  paper  manufacturers,  was 
restraining  trade  and  charging  an  excess  price. 
Some  of  the  Western  papers  protested  to  Mr. 
Moody.  He  ordered  proceedings  and  the  com- 
bination was  broken.  Paper  is  now  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  in  the  West.  The  Fertilizer  Trust 
was  working  in  restraint  of  trade  and  charging 
the  Southern  farmers  an  excess  of  $2.50  a  ton 
for  its  product.  They  protested  to  Mr.  Moody. 
The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Nashville,  at  his 
instigation,  has  already  returned  fifty-five 
indictments  in  this  case.  So  with  the  Drug 
Trust,  a  conspiracy  between  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  It  has 
been  indicted  at  Indianapolis,  and  its  career 
is  at  an  end.  Similar  results  have  been  ob- 
tained against  the  Elevator  Trust,  in  which 
litigation  was  begun  at  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Grocery  Trust,  of  Nome,  Alaska. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General, 
a  very  significant  investigation  is  now  being 
made  of  the  coal-carrying  railroads,  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Simpson,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
ascertain  the  facts  of  their  relation  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  hard  and  soft  coal  fields.  If  facts 
of  illegal  practices  be  obtained,  a  prosecution 
will  begin  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
A  similar  investigation  is  being  made  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Morrison 
of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  of  St.  Paul. 

Another  case  of  far-reaching  importance, 
which  is  now  pending,  is  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association 
of  St.  Louis,  in  which  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
destroy  the  monopoly  of  traffic  over  the  Eads 
Bridge  and  the  Merckants'  Bridge  at  St. 
Louis.  For  years  this  Association  has  charged 
an  excessive  rate  for  every  vehicle  and  every 
passenger  brought  over  these  bridges,  and  it 
has  prevented  competition  in  transportation 
at  this  point. 

Other  anti-trust  cases  now  pending  are 
against  the  Federal  Salt  Company  (The  Salt 
Trust),  which  'is  charged  with  unlawfully 
suppressing  competition  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  salt  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  against  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Company 
for  alleged  control  of  the  meat  industry  in 
Hawaii. 


During  the  Roosevelt  administration,  no 
less  than  forty-three  suits  have  been  brought 
for  the  alleged  violation  of  the  anti-rebate  law, 
and  thirty-six  indictments  and  nine  convictions 
have  been  obtained.  These  cases  comprised 
uits  against  twenty-five  railroads,  including 
most  of  the  large  trunk  lines  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  cases 
was  the  one  against  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  sustained 
the  Government's  contention  that  the  railroads 
cannot  deal  in  merchandise  carried  over  their 
line,  when  the  net  receipts  for  it  are  less  than 
a  total  of  the  published  freight  rates  and  the 
cost  of  the  commodity.  This  means  that  a 
coal-carrying  railroad  will  be  unable,  hence- 
forth, to  undersell  the  independent  mining 
company  by  practically  selling  their  coal  at 
about  the  same  price  that  they  charge  the 
independent  operator  as  a  freight  rate. 

The  significance  of  the  whole  anti-trust  and 
anti-rebate  campaign  has  been  to  put  the  fear 
of  the  law  into  the  hearts  of  corporate  wrong- 
doers, and  to  give  a  square  deal  to  the  small 
manufacturer  and  shipper  as  well  as  to  the 
large. 

WORK   OF   THE   ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

The  institution  and  prosecution  of  all  the  re- 
bate and  trust  legislation  is  only  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Attorney-General.  He  is  attorney  for  the 
President,  the  Cabinet,  and  Congress.  He  di- 
rects the  eighty-eight  United  States  District  At- 
torneys; he  passes  on  the  eligibility  of  all  candi- 
dates for  Federal  judgeships,  attorneyships, 
and  marshalships.  All  applications  for  Federal 
pardons  are  first  submitted  to  him. 

Mr.  Moody  keeps  in  personal  touch  with 
his  subordinates  all  over  the  country.  He  has 
established  the  precedent  of  sending  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
every  important  case.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
Beef  Trust  Case,  he  goes  himself.  He  has 
personally  argued  more  cases  than  any  other 
Attorney-General.  He  argued,  for  example, 
the  peonage  case,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  his  contention  that  holding  laborers 
in  legal  bondage  for  debt  was  unconstitutional. 
This  has  broken  up  a  form  of  slavery  that 
survived  in  the  South.  He  also  argued  the 
Johnson  Coupling  case,  which  resulted  in  a 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  compelling  all 
railroads  to  put  safety  couplers  on  cars,  thus 
avoiding  much  injury  to  the  life  and  limbs  of 
trainmen.     It    was    Attorney-General    Moodv 
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who  advised   i  that  it  could  pass  the 

Railroad  Rate  Bill,  and  he  was  the  President's 

int  adviser  in  the  matter.    The   Postal 

and  Land  Fraud  cases  were  conducted  under 
his  direction.      He-  has  been  the  first  Attorney 
General  to  employ  criminal  law  in  the  prose 
cution  of  violations  against  the  anti-trust  laws. 

How  has  he  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
tremendous  amount  of  work?  Simply  by 
keeping  at  it  all  the  time.  Xo  Government 
official  i->  more  tireless  in  his  labors.  He 
drives  to  his  office,  and  plans  his  day's  cam- 
paign on  the  way.  Mr.  Moody  has  made  it 
a  point  to  know  all  the  evidence  that  is  gathered 
in  the  big  cases.  Frequently  there  are  visitors. 
Out  of  some  of  these  visits  have  come  some 
important  cases.  A  Tennessee  lawyer,  for 
example,  who  represented  a  farmer,  gave  him 
the  first  facts  that  resulted  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Fertilizer  Trust.  A  reporter  for  a  New 
York  newspaper  brought  the  first  evidence  of 
alleged  rebate-taking  by  the  Sugar  Trust. 

In  the  afternoon  he  generally  takes  a  horse- 
back ride,  often  with  the  President,  for  whom 
he  is  frequently  mistaken,  and  with  Judge 
Taft.  In  Washington,  this  is  his  only  exercise. 
At  home  he  walks  a  great  deal.  When  he  is 
preparing  a  case,  he  works  at  his  bachelor 
apartment  where  he  keeps  house  with  General 
Crozier,  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  Repre- 
sentative Gillette  of  Massachusetts. 

On  one  of  his  horse-back  rides  about  Wash- 
ington occured  an  incident  which  shows  the 
Attorney-General's  sense  of  humor.  He  was 
riding  alone  when  a  man  galloped  up  along- 
side and  engaged  him  in  conversation.  He 
proved  to  be  a  newspaper  correspondent  who 
had  not  been  in  the  city  very  long,  and  who 
began  to  talk  in  a  very  light  vein. 

"  I  suppose  you  meet  most  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials,"  said  Mr.  Moody. 

"  Oh  yes, "  replied  the  correspondent. 
"  Take  those  Cabinet  officers  for  example. 
They  are  very  ordinary  people — like  you  and 
me,  only  some  of  them  are  industrious.  There's 
Postmaster-General  Payne.  He  works  from 
early  till  late.     Judge  Taft  is  a  worker,   too." 

"  How  about  Secretary  Moody,"  asked  his 
companion,  falling  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 
conversation. 

"  He's  a  big  man — but  he  is  the  laziest 
fellow  in  the  Cabinet."  By  this  time  they 
reached  a  drug-store  and  stopped  to  have  a 
drink  of  soda  water.  When  they  were  about 
to  separate,  Mr.  Moody  said: 


"  I've  had  a  very  pleasant  ride  with  you. 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  again." 

The  newspaper  man  took  out  a  card  and 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Mood}-,  who  in  turn  handed 
him  one  of  his.  But  he  did  not  wait  to  witness 
the  correspondent's  embarrassment. 

MOODY  THE    MAN 

What  kind  of  man,  then,  is  this  energetic 
Attorney-General  whose  activities  extend  to 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  Government  ?  Go 
to  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  the  summer  and  you 
will  probably  meet  him  swinging  down  one  of 
the  elm-shaded  streets  or  tramping  across  the 
pleasant  Essex  country — a  stocky,  sturdy, 
broad-shouldered  figure,  with  a  face  tanned  by 
the  sun.  You  will  hear  a  neighbor  greet  him 
as  "Bill,"  stop  him,  and  ask  him  how  he  is 
getting  along.  For  he  is  still  their  friend  and 
counsellor.  They  come  to  him  with  their 
troubles :  the  local  butcher  who  sells  meat  across 
the  line  in  New  Hampshire  and  who  doesn't 
quite  understand  the  new  inspection  laws,  or 
an  old  Gloucester  sea-captain  whose  ship  was 
seized  by  the  British  twenty  years  ago,  and  who 
has  a  claim  for  damages  pending.  His  old 
neighbors  are  very  proud  of  him,  too,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that,  "Bill  Moody  is  a  big  man." 

His  home  is  a  large  yellow  and  white  colonial 
house.  His  favorite  room  is  the  long,  low- 
ceiled  library,  with  its  solid  rows  of  books,  set 
in  heavy  mahogany  shelves.  It  is  a  room  in 
which  one  would  like  to  read.  You  will  find 
that  the  Attorney-General  knows  his  Kipling, 
Stevenson,  Balzac,  and  Thackeray  as  well  as 
his  law,  and  he  can  discuss  history  and  biog- 
raphy with  the  familiarity  that  comes  of  long 
and  close  kinship.  "  I  never  buy  a  book  until 
I  have  read  it,"  he  says.  He  smokes  cigars 
constantly  and  walks  up  and  down  as  he  talks. 
He  talks  as  he  works  and  lives — with  snap, 
vigor,  and  directness.  He  not  only  bears  a 
strong  physical  resemblance  to  President  Roose- 
velt, but  has  very  much  the  same  strenuous 
manner. 

Over  one  of  his  book  shelves  hangs  the  blue 
ensign  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  was 
made  by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Dolphin  and 
presented  to  him  on  his  retirement  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  "I  am  very  proud  of  that,"  he 
said.     "It  came  from  men  in  the  ranks." 

This,  then,  is  "  the  man  who,"  in  the  words  of 
his  predecessor,  "has  more  than  any  one  else, 
put  into  practice  the  theory  that  the  law  of  the 
land  is  for  the  poor  and  rich  alike." 
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THE  NEW  CAPITOL  OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

A  PUBLIC  BUILDING  WHICH  REPRESENTS  GOOD  CRAFTSMANSHIP  AND  AN  IDEAL 
UNION    OF    THE    ALLIED    ARTS    OF    ARCHITECTURE,    SCULPTURE,    AND    PAINTING 

BY 

CHARLES   H.  CAFFIN 


THE  new  Capitol  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  dedicated  on  October  4th,  takes 
rank  with  the  most  monumental 
buildings  in  the  country.  In  size  it  is  sur- 
passed by  few;  and  while  size  itself  is  not  a 
virtue  it  becomes,  when  allied  with  dignity  of 
whole  and  beauty  of  parts,  a  very  important 
ingredient  of  the  monumental  quality. 

The  building  is  attractively  situated  on 
Capitol  Hill,  a  gentle  eminence  comprising 
some  fifteen  acres,  studded  with  trees.  The 
latter,  while  allowing  a  number  of  beautiful 
fragmentary  views,  intcrfene  with  a  sight  of  the 
facade  as  a  whole,  but  one  may  find  an  ex- 
cellent view-point  about  half-way  across  the 
carriage-bridge  over  the   Susquehanna   River. 


Then  a  delightful  picture  presents  itself — the 
Susquehanna  in  the  foreground;  a  middle 
distance  of  leafy  boulevard  and  piled-up  roofs; 
and  then  the  Capitol,  reared  impressively 
against  the  sky,  its  whiteness  tinged,  if  you 
choose  your  time,  with  the  soft  flush  of  the  sun- 
set— a  monumental  mass,  dominating  not  only 
the  city  but  the  whole  hill-girt  hollow  of  the 
landscape. 

The  length  of  the  Capitol  is  520  feet,  the 
breadth  through  the  centre  line  254  feet,  and 
through  each  of  its  side  wings  212  feet.  Its 
area  is  86,178  square  feet,  an  excess  of  a  little 
more  than  2,000  square  feet  over  that  of  St. 
Paul's,  London.  Perhaps  the  significance  of 
these  dimensions  will  be  the  better  appreciated 
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when  one  learns  that  a  man  making  a  circuit 
of  the  walls  would  traverse  half  a  mile.  The 
height  to  the  rail  of  the  balustrade  is  100  feet; 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  statue  it  is 
272  feet.  It  is  built  of  a  species  of  granite 
from  the  quarries  of  Vermont ;  notwithstanding 
a  bluish  grey  speckle  it  is  of  remarkable 
whiteness  with  charmingly  subtle  effects  in  the 
graduations  of  the  shadows. 

The  new  structure  replaces  that  destroyed  by 
fire  in  February,  1897. 

The  Commissioners  entrusted  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  were  Messrs.  William  A. 
Stone,  William  P.  Snyder,  William  H.  Graham, 


by  and  for  the  people  should  be  a  monument 
of  the  natural  union  of  the  sister  arts,  sculpture 
and  painting.  Nor  has  he  overlooked  the  other 
essential  of  all  monumental  work,  honest 
craftsmanship.  It  is  impossible  to  spend  a 
week  in  the  building,  as  I  did,  exploring  it  in 
every  direction,  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  workmanship  which  is  con- 
cealed be  as  good  as  that  which  meets  the  eye, 
no  building  could  be  built  more  honestly.  And 
when  one  has  come  under  the  spell  of  the 
architect's  high  ideals  and  found  them  re- 
flected in  the  enthusiasm  not  only  of  the  several 
bosses  but  of  their  employees,  he  may  be  sure 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  CAPITOL  FROM  ACROSS  THE  PARK 
Showing  the  main  entrance  and  the  arrangement  of  the  wings 


Nathaniel  C.  Schaeffer,  and  Edward  Bailey. 
As  the  result  of  a  competition  in  designs  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Huston,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
selected  as  the  architect.  He  so  completely 
won  the  confidence  of  the  Commission  that  he 
was  allowed  a  free  hand;  and  the  Capitol, 
as  it  stands  to-day,  is  in  a  very  personal 
sense  the  product  of  his  artistic  and  practical 
judgment  and  of  his  high  regard  for  the 
responsibilities  of  public  service. 

In  this,  his  first  great  public  commission, 
Mr.  Huston  has  put  himself  squarely  on  record 
as  believing  that  every  great  building  erected 


that  a  consistent  honesty  penetrates  also  the 
things  not  seen. 

The  architect,  in  fact,  strove  to  revive  the 
old  relation  between  the  master-builder  and 
his  co-workers,  a  relation  which  one  may 
imagine  to  have  existed  in  the  golden  days  of 
mediaeval  craftsmanship — a  comradeship  in 
zeal  and  proud  endeavor.  This  is  a  fact  that 
deserves  to  be  mentioned — not  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  unique  but  because  it  is  so 
commendable  and  should  be  so  general,  being 
in  the  finest  sense  democratic  and  bound  to  be 
productive  of  the  best  that  is  in  any  man. 
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The  eye  is  first  attracted  to  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  which  has  practically  no  other  func- 
tion than  that  of  being  beautiful;  as  such  it  is 
fitly  the  heart  of  the  whole  building.  From 
it  radiate  four  wings:  the  western,  or  front 
wing,  presents  the  main  entrance,  over  which 
are  the  rooms  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor; 
the  eastern  wing,  which  is  longer,  has  on  its 
top  floor  the  Supreme  Court;  the  other  two, 


extending  north  and  south,  contain  the  Senate 
chamber  and  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. At  right  angles  to  the  extremity 
of  each  wing  is  another,  forming  with  it  the 
shape  of  the  letter  T.  In  the  southern  of  these 
are  situated  the  Executive  chambers.  The 
basement  and  ground  floor,  and  such  parts  of 
the  other  floors  as  are  not  occupied  in  the  man- 
ner just  described,  are  divided  into  offices. 


A  VIEW  FROM  CAPITOL  HILL 

Showing  (he  dome  and  the  southern  wing 
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The  design  of  the  dome  is  modeled  after 
that  of  St.  Piter's  at  Rome,  and  the  whole 
structure  follows  the  Renaissance  use  of  the 
Greek  classic,  the  order  of  the  columns  that 
adorn  the  facade  being  Corinthian.  They 
lend  the  emphasis  of  their  decoration  to  the 
bcl  Hage,  which  occupies  the  second  and  third 
floors.  In  the  three  projecting  wings  the 
columns  are  arranged  in  four  pairs,  supporting 
porticoes;  in  the  connecting  wings — where 
they  are  disposed  singly  between  each  of  the 
windows  and  are  attached  to  the  walls  by  a 
Quarter   of   their   circumference — their   ;. 


THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE 
Including  a  view  of  the  bronze  doors 

purely  decorative.  The  entablature  is  of  the 
simplest  Greek  design :  an  architrave  of  three 
bands,  an  undecorated  frieze,  and  a  cornice. 
In  the  connecting  wings  it  is  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade,  which  in  those  that  project  is  re- 
placed by  an  attic.  This  in  the  right  and  left 
wings  is  faced  with  a  pediment,  whereas  the 
central  attic  is  left  plain,  the  intention  being 
that  its  panels  shall  eventually  be  embellished 
with  inscriptions  and  the  whole  crowned  with 
a  quadriga.  For  this,  as  for  the  sculpture  that 
is  to  adorn  the  pediments  and' certain  other 
parts  of  the  exterior,  no  appropriation  has  yet 
been  made.     They  exist,  at  present,  only  as 


essential    features   of   the   architect's   original 
scheme. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  for  the  large  groups 
destined  to  llank  the  entrance  a  commission 
has  been  given  to  Mr.  George  Grey  Barnard, 
and  the  work  is  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  being  completed.  The  conception  to  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  give  ideal  expression  is 
Life — the  joy  of  life  and  the  labor  thereof. 
From  photographs  of  portions  of  the  work  it 
seems  safe  to  predict  that  they  will  be  at  once 
the  most  complete  and  the  most  impressive 
creations  of  this  sculptor,  a  product  not  only 
of  his  profound  knowledge  of  form  but  also  of 
his  high  gift  of  poetic  imagination. 

The  construction  of  the  dome  is  of  particular 
interest.  Seen  from  the  outside,  it  rises  from 
a  squared  base  which  supports  a  circular 
foundation  for  the  cylinder  or  drum.  The 
drum  is  composed  of  sixteen  pairs  of  Corin- 
thian columns  (some  day  to  be  topped  with 
eagles),  alternating  with  sixteen  windows. 
These  are  crowned  with  a  cornice,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  line  of  the  egg-and-dart  moulding 
in  the  latter  that  the  granite  masonry  is  carried; 
thence  forward,  as  far  as  the  gilded  bronze  ball 
and  statue,  the  structure  is  of  terra-cotta.  The 
dome  proper  is  composed  of  an  inner  and  an 
outer  shell  of  concrete,  to  the  latter  of  which 
the  terra-cotta  is  cemented.  The  skeleton 
consists  of  sixteen  steel  trusses  anchored  into 
the  masonry  of  the  drum  and  further  secured 
by  concentric  circles  of  lateral  trusses.  The 
underbeams  of  all  these  trusses  are  imbedded 
in  the  inner  shell  of  concrete,  and  the  upper 
in  the  outer,  leaving  a  space  between  by  which 
every  part  of  the  dome  may  be  reached.  Here, 
too,  is  a  ladder  by  which  the  adventurous  visitor 
may  climb  to  the  gallery  that  surrounds  the 
cupola,  gaining  thence  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  adjacent  hills  that  will 
well  repay  him. 

Seen  from  within,  the  construction  of  the 
dome  is  that  known  as  pendentive  vaulting. 
The  continuous  circle  of  the  drum  is  drawn 
down  into  four  triangular  supports,  whose 
surfaces  curve  inward  until  each  of  their  spread- 
ing edges  meets  that  of  its  neighbor,  forming 
four  arches  between  the  four  pendentives.  The 
weight  of  the  superstructure  having  thus  been 
distributed  among  the  latter,  they  in  turn  are 
supported  upon  four  huge  piers.  The  total 
weight  of  the  whole  structure  is  26,000  tons. 
To  withstand  this  enormous  downward  pres- 
sure, nature  had  provided  a  bed  of  slate  rock, 
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THE  SUPERB  BRONZE  DOORS 
Each  leaf  weighs  a  ton,  and  was  produced  entire  at  a  single  casting.     The  scenes  include  William  Pcnn's  Landing 
and  Treaty,  the  Signing  of  the  Declaration  and  of  the  Constitution,  and  ideal  groups  representing  History,  Educa- 
tion, Mining,  and  Agriculture 
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ONE  OF  THE  CORRIDORS 
Leading  10  the  grand  staircase 

and  into  it  for  a  distance  of  six  and  a  half  feet 
the  foundations  were  carried  down.  The 
total  number  of  bricks  included  in  the  piers  is 
7,000,000,  while  an  additional  3,000,000  were 
used  in  the  superstructure. 

THE    BEAUTY   OF   THE    INTERIOR 

The  main  entrance,  approached  by  a  three- 
arched  porch,  is  adorned  with  bronze  doors 
which  were  designed  by  the  architect,  modeled 
by  Mr.  Otto  Jahnsen,  and  cast  by  the  Henry 
Bonnard  Bronze  Company.  The  different 
panels  into  which  the  two  leaves  and  the 
lunette  surmounting  them  are  divided  tell  the 
story  of  the  Commonwealth's  origin,  its  share 
in  national  events,  and  its  own  natural  re- 
sources. In  the  lunette  a  medallion-portrait 
of  William  Penn  is  flanked  by  modeled  pictures 
of  his  landing  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  and 
his  treaty  with  the  Indians.  Lower  down  are 
represented  the  two  famous  episodes  enacted 
in  Independence  Hall — the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution, copied  from  a  painting  and  an  en- 
graving that  may  be  seen  there.  At  the  foot 
of  the  doors,  one  scene  represents  miners  at 
work  in  a  coal  mine,  while  another  shows  the 
primitive  method  of  harvesting.  The  centre 
of  each  door  is  occupied  with  a  medallion.  In 
these  are  ideal  groups  representing  History 
and  Education.    From  the  decorated  posts  pro- 


ject a  series  of  heads,  presenting  men  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  erection  of  the  new 
building.  The  casting  of  these  superb  doors 
was  a  triumph  of  the  founder's  art.  Each 
leaf,  weighing  a  ton,  was  produced  entire  at  a 
single  casting  by  the  delicate  process  of  cire 

perdue. 

A  brief  review  can  include  only  the  salient 
features  of  the  interior.  The  rotunda  is  finished 
in  white  Vermont  marble,  and  a  fine  contrast 
to  its  radiant  purity  is  afforded  by  the  dull 
lustre  of  elaborately  embellished  bronze  work, 
which  abounds  in  hanging  lanterns  and  in  tin- 
standards  that  are  planted  on  the  floor  and  on 
the  balustrade  of  the  grand  staircase.  Up 
above  the  gilded  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  which 
are  grouped  around  the  piers,  the  -paces  in  the 
pendentives  and  the  adjoining  lunettes  are  to  be 
filled  with  paintings  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 
The  colors  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  dome 
are  gold,  cream,  and  robin's-egg  blue,  while  a 
warmth  is  given  to  the  light  by  the  use  of  am- 
ber glass,  set  back  invisibly  behind  the  windows. 
The  delicate  harmony  and  suffused  radiance 
thus  obtained  are  peculiarly  attractive,  giving 
the  dome,  as  it  spins  up  above  the  massive 
rotunda,  an  effect  quite  aerial. 

The  floor  of  the  rotunda  and  its  adjacent 
corridors  is  laid  with  tiles  made  in  imitation 


PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ROTUNDA 
Including  the  staircase  and  corridor  beyond 
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of  those  of  the  early  Moravian  settlers.  The 
field  is  of  several  tones  of  dull  red,  interspersed 
with  medallions  of  various  shapes,  in  which 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  state  and  other  de- 
vices have  been  reproduced  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  designs. 

The  plan  of  the  hall  is  octagonal;  or,  more 
accurately,  a  square,  the  four  angles  of  which 
have  been  filled  with  masonry.  These  solid 
corners,  forming  the  piers,  are  flanked  at  the 
floor-level  by  sets  of  three  Doric  columns  whose 


level  of  the  gallery.  The  threads  of  the  stair- 
case afford  the  only  exception  to  the  use  of 
white  Vermont  marble  in  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing, grey  Italian  having  been  here  substituted 
on  account  of  its  superior  hardness. 

From  the  gallery  level  the  solid  corners  are 
sheathed  with  groups  of  pilasters,  terminating 
in  gilded  Corinthian  capitals.  The  spaces  be- 
tween these  pilasters  are  filled  in  with  screens 
of  decorative  architecture.  That  on  the  east, 
which  faces  us  as  we  enter,  consists  of  three 


THE  ROTUNDA  AND  THE  GRAND  STAIRCASE 


massive  shafts  fitly  supply  a  foundation  for 
the  superincumbent  decorative  sheathing. 
They  are  bridged  over  for  the  support  of  the 
main  gallery,  and  thus  also  afford  entrances 
from  the  main  door--and  the  north  and  south 
corridors. 

The  staircase  rises  by  thirteen  steps  to  a 
landing,  from  which  it  mounts  by  twelve- 
more  to  a  doorway  that  opens  on  the  entresol 
floor.  From  this  point  it  brandies  to  right  and 
left,  ascending  with  twenty-three  steps  to  the 


tall,  narrow  arches  supported  at  the  sides  by 
pilasters  and  in  the  centre  by  a  column.  They 
are  crossed  by  three  tiers  of  balconies,  the 
lower  ones  faced  with  marble  balustrades,  the 
upper  with  handsome  grilles  of  gilded  bronze. 
The  three  other  sides  of  the  square  differ 
in  treatment,  having  only  one  balcony  tier. 
In  the  western  the  space  beneath  the  balcony 
is  left  entirely  open,  forming  a'wide  approach 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  suite,  which  is 
entered   by  three  decorated    doorways.      The 
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northern  and  southern  sides  present  a  greater 
elaboration,  befitting  their  importance  as  the 
ceremonial  entrances  to  the  Senate  and  House. 
The  space  below  the  balcony  is  filled  in 
with  a  marble  screen,  perforated  with  two 
bronze  grilles,  between  which  is  the  door- 
way. The  porch  of  the  latter  is  upheld 
by  two  detached  Corinthian  columns,  each 
with  its  corresponding  anta.  Immediately 
over  the  door  is  a  richly  modeled  grille 
of  gilded  bronze,  in  the  design  of  which  the 


over  the  Senate  entrance  symbolize  Legisla- 
ture and  Finance;  the  others,  Truth  and  Jus- 
tice. Like  the  child-forms,  they  were  modeled 
from  the  architect's  designs  by  Mr.  V.  Alfano. 
The  marble  sheathing  extends  to  the  top  of 
the  pilasters;  commencing  with  their  capitals 
and  continuing  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cupola,  the 
material  is  hard  plaster.  Supported  on  the 
capitals  is  the  first  or  main  entablature,  work- 
ing its  way  in  and  out  around  the  rotunda. 
Above  it  rest  the  pendentives  and  big  lunettes, 


THE    UPPER  PART  OF  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER 
Mr.  Abbey's  mural  paintings  will  fill  the  space  on  the  right 


arms  of  the  United  States  appear  in  the  midst 
of  acanthus  scrolls.  The  spandrels  at  the 
sirlo  of  this  are  embellished  with  marble  com- 
positions, representing  child-forms  and  foliage. 
The  latter  include  the  pine,  laurel,  oak,  and 
palm,  thus  typifying  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  country.  Above  the  frieze  of  the  porch 
rests  a  "broken"  pediment,  upon  the  curves 
of  which,  as  in  the  Medici  tombs  by  Michel- 
angelo, are  recumbent  female  figures.     Those 


already  mentioned,  and  over  them  is  the 
second  cornice.  Here,  upon  the  left  side, 
facing  you  as  you  enter,  commences  an  in- 
scription which,  continuing  around  the  ro- 
tunda, is  resumed  at  the  same  point  in  the 
lower  cornice.  It  is  executed  in  glass  mosaic, 
with  blue  letters  on  a  gold  ground. 

Upon  the  second  cornice  reposes  the  drum  of 
the  dome,consistingof  sixteen  pairsof  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  sixteen  windows,  ranged  alter- 
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ONE  OF  THE  CANDELABRA  IN  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER 
There  arc  six  of  this  class,  each  weighing  more  than  a  ton 


nately.  Over  ;ill  runs  a  cornice,  from  which 
springs  the  dome  itself,  similarity  divided  by 
sixteen  decorated  ribs,  the  intervening  spaces 
being  encrusted  with  Renaissance  arabesques. 

The  ribs  unite  in  a  collar  from  which  rises  the 
cupola — again  an  arrangement  of  pilasters  and 
windows,  like  the  dome;  but,  by  comparison, 
in  miniature. 

The  corridors  communicating  with  the  cau- 
cus rooms  and  libraries  of  the  Senate  and 
House  present  a  series  of  lunette-shaped  spaces 
for  which  paintings  are  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  John  W.  Alexander  and  W.  B.  Van 
Ingen.  The  main  entrance  to  the  Senate  and 
House  are  from  the  great  gallery  in  the  rotunda, 
through  doorways  surmounted  with  figures 
sculptured  by  Mr.  V.  Alfano.  It  is  in  these 
chambers  that  the  most  elaborate  effects  of 
decoration  have  been  produced. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  square,  95  by  80 
feet,  fifteen  feet  of  the  latter  belonging  to  the 
visitors'  gallery,  which  is  separated  by  arches 
from  the  main  room.  From  its  walls  project 
at  intervals  Doric  pilasters,  which  rise  from 
a  massive  marble  wainscot  and  support  a 
frieze.  Above  this  is  a  series  of  curved  re- 
cesses, forming  a  system  of  vaulting  that 
carries  the  flat  of  the  ceiling,  which  itself  is 
divided  by  crossbeams  into  coffers.  From  the 
intersection  of  the  beams  hang  immense 
candelabra  of  gilded  bronze.  The  same  gen- 
eral description  will  serve  for  the  larger  cham- 
ber of  the  House,  except  that  in  the  latter  the 
style  is  Corinthian  and  the  details  of  the  dec- 
oration are  more  profuse. 

The  wainscot  of  the  Senate  chamber  is 
veneered  with  superb  specimens  of  Irish  green 
Connemara  marble,  which  is  the  key  for  the 
color  scheme.  The  ground  color  of  the  whole 
interior  involves  three  tones  of  dullish  green. 
Up  to  the  top  of  the  frieze  the  gold  enrichment 
is  comparatively  reserved;  in  the  raised  ara- 
besque ornament  of  the  coves  and  the  mould- 
ings and  rosettes  of  the  ceiling,  it  has  been  used 
with  a  lavish  hand,  the  brilliance  of  the  effect 
being  much  enhanced  by  the  lustre  of  the 
candelabra.  In  the  chamber  of  the  House  the 
green  ground  has  been  replaced  by  various 
tones  of  deep  blue.  Both  color  schemes  have 
been  approved  by  Mr.  Abbey,  who  received  the 
commission  for  a  series  of  mural  paintings  that 
are  to  complete  the  architect's  plan  of  decora- 
tion. The  latter,  as  I  have  hinted,  is  char- 
acterized by  a  luxuriance  of  effect  somewhat 
startling  to  those  who  are  unused  or  averse  to 
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ONE  OF  FOUR  CHANDELIERS  IN  THE  HOUSE 
Each  is  17)^  feet  high,  and  weighs  7,311  pounds 

strong  coloring,  but  it  is  warranted  by  the 
examples  of  the  great  decorators  of  the  Renais- 
sance, who  took  into  consideration  the  discount 
that  time  would  levy  on  any  immediate  garish- 
ness. 

The  sides  of  both  rooms  are  pierced  with 
lofty  windows;  in  the  cove  over  each  window 
is  a  circular  light  filled  with  a  beautiful  design 
in  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Van  Ingen.  The 
furniture  of  these  rooms  was  made  from  the 
designs  of  the  architect,  who  regarded  it  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole. 

The  Governor's  suite,  consisting  of  reception 


ONE  OF  ANOTHER  GROUP  OF  FOUR 
Each  is  10}4  feet  high,  and  weighs  3,108  pounds 

room,  private  office,  secretary's  office,  and 
waiting  room,  is  situated  in  the  southern 
wing.  Finished  in  oak,  it  is  in  the  style  of  the 
English  Renaissance,  a  product  of  grafting 
Italian  forms  on  the  Gothic  trunk.  It  rep- 
resents, in  fact,  the  design  and  feeling  of  such 
rooms  as  may  be  seen  in  fine  old  English  man- 
sions of  the  Jacobean  or  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury period,  a  blending  of  stateliness  and 
domesticity. 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Governor's 
office  is  the  superb  paneling  of  the  walls, 
executed  in  American  oak,  "Quartered";  that 


BRONZE  GRILLE  WEIGHING  A  TON 
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BRONZE  GRILLE  OVER  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  SENATE 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  PRIVATE  OFFICE 
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is  to  say,  obtained  by  making  a  longitudinal 
incision  as  far  as  the  centre,  and  then  another 
at  right  angles  to  it,  thus  cutting  a  quarter 
out  of  the  circle  of  the  trunk.  The  segment 
is  subsequently  sawed  into  thin  layers  by  cuts 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  right  angle.  In 
this  way  every  ring  of  the  grain  is  shown  in 
cross-section.  The  paneling  is  divided  into 
a  series  of  compartments,  each  filled  with  two 
upright    bands   of   raised   arabesques,    carved 


Above  these  panels  runs  a  frieze,  divided 
by  small  pilasters  into  compartments,  con- 
taining contemporary  portraits  of  governors, 
preceding  as  well  as  following  the  Revolution. 
This  group  of  paintings  is  surmounted  by  a 
vaulted  cove  that  supports  a  flat  ceiling  which 
is  decorated  with  a  raised  geometric  design, 
made  up  of  a  series  of  quatrefoils,  the  interven- 
ing spaces  carrying  an  interlace  of  curved  lines 
that    form    an    eight-pointed    star.     Like    the 
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AN  INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  DOME 
The  photograph  was  taken  from  a  point  directly  underneath 


out  of  the  solid  wood.  These  involve  some 
five  separate  designs,  composed  of  vases,  cor- 
nucopias, grotesque  birds  and  animals,  scroll- 
work, flowers,  and  leafage.  The  carver's  tool 
has  been  used  with  freedom  even  in  repeating 
the  forms,  so  that  the  repetitions  and  combi- 
nations of  these  designs  produce  no  suggestion 
of  sameness.  The  eye  passes  around  the 
room  with  a  sense  of  being  continually  sur- 
prised by  some  fresh  evidence  of  invention. 


cove,  it  is  colored  cream  and  buff,  with  gold 
enrichments. 

The  reception  room,  72  feet  by  29,  is  lighted 
by  three  tall  French  windows  that  open  on  a 
portico  ennobled  by  stately  monolithic  columns. 
Here  also  the  key-note  of  the  color  scheme  is 
supplied  by  the  dark-oak  wainscot  that  lines 
the  walls  to  a  height  of  nine  feet.  But  in  this 
case  the  paneling  is  without  ornamentation, 
relying  for  effect  upon  the  intrinsic  richness 
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of  the  wood.  It  is  what  is  technically  known 
as  English  "crotched"  oak  a  term  lull  of 
significance.  The  crotch  of  a  tree  is  the  angle 
that  the  branch  makes  with  the  trunk;  and 
panels  of  the  si/A-  of  these,  quartered  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  crotch,  imply  an  exceptional 
magnitude  of  trunk.  And  equally  choice  arc 
the  depth  of  color  and  luxuriant  massing  of 
the  grain. 

At  each  end  of  the  room  is  a  monumental 
mantelpiece.  In  the  centre  of  the  overmantel 
is  a  panel  containing  Penn's  coat-of-arms, 
flanked  by  the  shields  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
supported  by  two  male  figures:  the  left  rep- 
resenting a  miner  resting  his  pick  upon  a  block 
of  coal;  the  right  a  farmer,  holding  a  pitch-fork 


in  one  hand  and  grasping  a  plough-handle  with 
the  other.  ( )\  erhead  is  a  trophy  of  mechanical, 
mining,  and  agricultural  tools,  in  the  centre  of 
which  appears  the  national  eagle. 

The  walls  above  the  oak  paneling  are  to  be 
filled  with  mural  paintings  by  Miss  Violet 
Oakley,  the  subjects  of  which  embody  Penn's 
idea  of  the  development  of  spiritual  liberty. 

THE    SUPREME    COT  KT 

Perhaps  the  choicest  example  of  interior 
decorative  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Supreme  Court  room.  It  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  wing  upon  the  fourth  or  top  floor,  which 
permits  the  introduction  of  a  low  centre  glass 
dome.  It  is  approached  from  the  rotunda 
corridor  by  a  broad  passage-way,  on  each  side 


Copyright  1905  by  Violet  Oakley 

ONE  OF  THE  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR'S  RECEPTION  ROOM 


One  of  a  series  of  mural  paintings  by  Miss  Violet  Oakley 
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Copyright,  1906,  by  W.  B.  Van  Ingen 

"THE  FOOT-WASHING  CEREMONY  OF  THE  MENNONITES  " 
One  of  a  series  of  fourteen  mural  paintings  by  Mr.  Van  Ingen,  representing  the  Religious  Sects  of  Pennsylvania 


of  which  is  a  suite  of  apartments — on  the  left 
for  the  judges,  on  the  right  for  the  Bar. 

The  room  itself,  72  feet  by  42,  has  a  pair  of 
large  windows  at  each  end;  but  these  during 
the  sessions  of  the  court  are  to  be  obscured  by 
heavy  hangings  of  velour,  thus  leaving  the 
dome  the  sole  source  of  outside  light.  The 
interior  finish  is  of  mahogany,  in  the  purest 
style  of  the  Greek  Doric,  its  proportions  and 
mouldings  being  based  on  those  of  the  Erec- 
theum.  Around  the  walls  proceeds  a  wainscot 
nine  feet  high,  divided  into  panels,  which,  like 
those  of  the  doors  and  the  frames  of  the  win- 
dows, are  decorated  with  Greek  grille,  that  in 
modern  language  may  be  described  as  a  union 
of  the  Greek  and  St.  George's  crosses.  The 
wall  space  above  the  cornice  of  the  wainscot, 
later  to  be  adorned  by  Mr.  Abbey  with  mural 
paintings  typifying  the  evolution  of  the  various 
branches  of  Law,  is  divided  into  panels  by 
pilasters,  while  four  pairs  of  much  larger 
pilasters  occupy  the  angles  of  the  walls.  These 
support  a  beautiful  entablature,  consisting  of 
an  architrave  of  three  plain  bands,  a  frieze 
decorated  with  the  anthemion,  or  honey- 
suckle ornament,  and  a  cornice  that  comprises 
the  heart-and-leaf  motive,  dentils,  and  egg- 
and-dart  moulding.  Upon  this  decorative 
structure  of  mahogany  rests  the  ceiling,  which  is 
divided  up  into  coffers  that  surround  the  circular 
opening  of  the  dome  with  beams,  decorated  in 
white  and  gold,  with  ornament  similar  to  that 


of  the  entablature.  A  particularly  attractive 
feature  is  the  gilt  bronze  necklace  of  anthemion 
design  that  encircles  the  collar  to  the  dome. 
The  drum  of  the  latter  is  divided  into  twelve 
windows,  framed  with  Greek  grille,  opening 
into  the  outer  shell  and  thus  affording  ventila- 
tion. The  dome  itself,  consisting  of  twelve 
segments,  is  constructed  of  American  glass, 
with  a  pattern  of  green  scroll-work  upon  a 
ground  clouded  with  amber,  pearl,  and  gray. 
The  embellishment  of  the  main  door,  similar 
in  design  to  that  of  the  windows,  comprises 
two  Ionic  columns  supporting  an  entablature 
upon  which  rests  a  richly  moulded  pediment, 
the  angles  of  the  latter  adorned  with  the  Greek 
ornament  known  as  acroteria. 

THE   ARCHITECT'S   INSPIRATION 

Every  good  architect  is  something  of  an 
idealist.  It  is  the  artist  in  him  that  makes  him 
a  dreamer  of  dreams,  even  while  he  must  be  a 
practical  man.  With  such  men — and  Mr. 
Huston  is  one  of  them — the  artistic  conception 
of  a  building  like  this  Capitol  is  in  a  dream. 
The  offspring  of  a  union  of  memory  and  crea- 
tiveness,  it  is  full-grown  at  birth  and  stands 
clear  to  the  eye  of  the  spirit  as  objects  loom  up 
complete  in  a  sleeper's  vision.  So  a  painter 
may  sec  his  picture  finished  before  the  canvas  is 
stretched,  a  sculptor  his  group  before  he  has 
touched  the  clay.  For  each  of  them  the 
vision   is  a   reality,   more   real  even   than   the 
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finished  work:  for  the  one  is  what  he  had  in 
his  soul  to  accomplish;  the  other  is  what  after 
pains  of  labor  and  under  many  limitations  it 
has  actually  become. 

Therefore  to  enter  into  a  man's  work,  as  he 
at  length  delivers  it  over  to  the  world,  one 
should  try  to  enter  also  into  the  spirit  that  be- 
got it.  The  hard  thing  always  is  to  find  the 
clue.  In  the  case  of  this  building,  I  found 
it — for  myself  at  any  rate — in  the  inscription 
that  twice  encircles  the  interior  of  the  dome. 
The  utterance  will  be  recognized  as  William 
Penn's: 

"THERE  MAY  RE  ROOM  FOR  SUCH  A  HOLY  EX- 
PERIMENT FOR  THE  NATIONS  WANT  A  PRECEDENT. 
AND  MY  GOD  WILL  MARE  IT  THE  SEED  OF  A  NATION 
THAT  AN  EXAMPLE  MAY  HE  SET  UP  TO  THE  NATIONS. 
THAT  WE  MAY  DO  THE  THING  THAT  IS  TRULY  WISE 
AND  JUST." 


Where  will  be  found  a  nobler  ideal?  It 
is  rich  in  inspiration  for  the  present  as 
for  the  past,  not  without  its  condemnation 
of  experiments  that  are  unholy,  and  full 
of  reminder  that  precedent  begets  prec- 
eden  continually.  Who  shall  say  what 
buildings  in  other  states  may  be  patterned 
after  this?  how  its  influence  may  react  on 
its  own?  It  will  be  a  precedent  for  good. 
And  in  art  one  of  the  synonyms  for  good  is 
beautiful. 

Standing  beneath  the  dome,  I  believe  that 
the  architect's  ideal  was  that  of  a  shrine,  con- 
ceived as  a  habitation  for  the  spirit  of  this 
utterance — great,  as  befits  the  magnitude  of  its 
significance;  soaring  high,  as  with  its  aspira- 
tion ;  strong,  serene,  and  beautiful  as  the  faith 
that  is  in  it. 


"THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE" 
A  model  for  the  quadriga  made  by  Mr.  Solon  Borglum,  from  the  architect's  design 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  DIAMOND  MINES 

THE  ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  GARDNER  WILLIAMS,  THE  AMERICAN  ENGINEER 
WHO  MADE  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIAMOND  MONOPOLY  A  HUGE  SUCCESS— HIS 
FIGHT  AT  CECIL  RHODES'S  SIDE  TO  SECURE  CONTROL  OF  THE  MINES  AND 
HIS  LATER  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  DIAMOND  OUTPUT  OF  THE  CAPTURED 
CRATERS— HIS  LIFE  AS  AN  ORGANIZER,  EXECUTIVE,  SCIENTIST,  AND  WRITER 

BY 

M.   G.    CUNNIFF 


WHEN  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  the  Eng- 
lishman who  so  admires  American 
ways  that  he  brings  commissions 
over  to  study  them,  was  asked  the  reason  of 
his  admiration,   he  said: 

"  Gardner  F.  Williams,  the  American  mining 
engineer  who  directs  the  diamond  output  of 
the  world." 

Mr.  Mosely  made  his  fortune  in  South  Africa. 
He  watched  Cecil  Rhodes's  dream  of  empire 
develop  and  knew  the  men  who  made  it  real. 
The  one  who  took  his  imagination  was  Gardner 
Williams.  "The  country  that  can  produce 
such  a  man,"  he  said  to  himself,  "is  a  country 
from  which  mine  can  learn." 

Few  men  have  earned  such  a  tribute.  Here 
was  a  man  who  had  left  Michigan  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  go  with  a  pioneering  father  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  flush  days  of  the  early  mining 
camps,  had  had  a  taste  of  California  mining, 
had  gone  when  still  a  young  man  to  explore 
in  South  Africa,  and  had  become  general 
manager  of  the  great  monopoly  of  the  diamond 
mines.  A  fighter  of  financial  battles  and  a 
manager  of  men,  a  writer,  a  scientist,  and  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  engineers,  he  so  stamped 
his  personality  on  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived  that  he  was  feted  and  cheered  by  all 
South  Africa  when  he  retired  last  spring  and 
came  back  to  the  United  States  to  build  a  home 
for  his  leisure  years  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Here  was  a  man  who  played  a  man's  part  in 
perhaps  the  most  inspiring  and  romantic  under- 
taking of  his  time. 

His  father  went,  with  a  Jittle  capital,  to 
California  in  the  fifties  and  the  son  entered 
California  College — afterward  the  University. 
He  wished  to  become  a  mining  engineer, 
but  there  was  no  good  mining  school  in  the 
country.  "Perfect  yourself,"  said  his  father, 
"even  if  you  have  to  go  abroad."     So  off  he- 


went  to  the  Mining  Academy  of  Freiberg, 
among  the  lead  mines  of  Saxony.  On  his  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco  in  1866,  two  well-spent 
years  in  the  mint  made  him  an  expert  assayer, 
and  then  he  went  to  mining  in  the  Pioche  coun- 
try of  southern  Nevada.  He  came  back  to  be 
appointed  receiver  of  a  water  and  mining  com- 
pany in  northern  California.  Within  a  year 
the  company  was  paying  dividends  for  the  first 
time  and  his  diplomacy  had  brought  into  har- 
mony the  two  warring  factions  that  had  neces- 
sitated the  receivership. 

From  this  post  he  was  called,  by  an  invita- 
tion from  a  classmate  at  Freiberg  named  De 
Crano,  who  had  organized  an  exploring  com- 
pany for  the  Rothschilds,  to  look  for  valuable 
minerals  in  Mashonaland.  Then  began  his 
acquaintance  with  bush  and  karroo,  with  the 
slow  advance  of  ox  teams  across  the  level  veldt, 
with  the  handling  of  Zulus  and  Matabeles  and 
other  natives,  with  the  sturdy  but  pig-headed 
Boers,  with  the  adventurers  who  were  rushing 
in  hordes  to  this  new  Golconda.  He  shot  ele- 
phants and  lions,  lived  off  the  country,  panned 
and  tested  the  sand  and  gravel  of  every  stream, 
and  scoured  the  region  for  promising  outcrops 
or  hints  of  value.  On  his  way  back  to  London 
to  report  he  fell  in  with  Cecil  Rhodes,  who 
happened  to  be  a  fellow  passenger  on  the 
steamer — a  meeting  that  proved  to  be  the  turn- 
ing point  in  his  career. 

Rhodes  had  often  said  that  he  strove  for 
wealth,  because  only  through  wealth  could 
he  hope  to  realize  his  plan  of  British  empire 
in  South  Africa.  "Chinese"  Gordon  once 
told  him  of  refusing  a  roomful  of  gold  with 
which  the  Chinese  Government  wished  to 
reward  him  for  subduing  the  Taiping  rebellion. 

"What  would  you  have  done?"  he  asked 
Rhodes. 

"Taken  it,"  was  the  reply,  "and  as  many 
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more  roomfuls  as  they  would  have  given  me. 
It  >  no  use  to  us  to  have  big  ideas,  if  we  haven't 

the  money  to  cany  them  out." 

And  since  it  was  on  the  claims  he  controlled 
in  the  DeBeers  diamond  mine  that  he  based 
his  hopes  of  wealth,  he  talked  eagerly  with  this 
American  mining  engineer,  as  the  steamer 
kicked  its  way  up  the  African  coast,  of  possible 
ways  to  make  his  diamond  mining  pay  as 
hugely  as  he  thought  it  should.  Arm  in  arm 
they  paced  the  deck  day  after  day  and  evening 
after  evening.  They  were  kindred  spirits. 
Rhodes  told  Williams  what  he  knew  of  the 
wild  land  that  the  American  had  been  explor- 
ing, and  Williams  explained  and  diagramed 
the  art  of  mining.  And  both  talked  of  men 
and  of  how  men  may  be  handled. 

After  a  short  stay  in  England,  Mr.  Williams 
came  home  to  see  his  family.  In  the  midst 
of  his  visit  he  was  surprised  to  receive  a  cable- 
gram from  Rhodes  asking  him  to  resign  from 
the  Exploration  Company  and  come  out  and 
take  charge  of  his  diamond  mine.  He  started 
at  once  for  London,  met  Rhodes,  and  early  in 
1886  sailed  back  to  the  Cape  as  General 
Manager  of  the  DeBeers  Company.  He  took 
hold  of  the  mining  operations  at  once  and 
quickly  familiarized  himself  with  conditions. 
Then  Rhodes  unfolded  his  big  idea. 

It  had  been  taken  for  granted  when  the 
diamonds  were  discovered  that  the  fields  were 
in  Boer  territory  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 
The  British,  however,  had  asserted  that  the 
boundary  of  the  Griqua  country  over  which 
they  had  a  protectorate  included  the  diamond 
fields,  and  they  had  organized  the  district  as 
the  British  territory  of  Griqualand  West.  Its 
northern  boundary,  however,  had  not  been 
accurately  surveyed.  Mankoroane,  a  native 
chief,  maintained  that  some  of  his  territory  had 
been  included.  Rhodes,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  had  himself 
appointed  one  of  a  delimitation  commission  to 
straighten  the  matter  out.  Once  out  of  com- 
munication with  Capetown,  he  treated  with 
Mankoroane  as  if  he  were  Minister,  Peace- 
commissioner,  and  Sovereign  in  one.  Making 
concessions  to  the  chief,  he  secured  his  whole 
territory,  including  all  of  Lower  Bechuanaland 
— and  then  calmly  came  back  and  asked  the 
Cape  Government  to  ratify  his  action.  It  re- 
fused. He  turned  then  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  reluctantly  established  a  protec- 
torate. Then  disgusted  with  the  lack  of  inter- 
est of  the  two  Governments,  who  could  not  see, 


a>  he  could,  a  vision  of  an  Africa  "all  red" 
with  the  tint  of  British  dominion,  he  decided 
that  if  his  vision  were  to  crystallize  into  fact,  he 
must  do  the  work  himself.  He  would  gain 
control  of  the  diamond  mines,  form  a  gigantic 
private  corporation,  and  then  push  forward 
under  its  aegis. 

The  picture  that  the  diamond  fields  then 
nted  was  this:  The  first  diamond  seekers 
had  ruled  that  mining  claims  should  be  thirty 
feet  square.  From  these  little  claims  the 
miners  had  proceeded  to  take  out  the  diamond- 
bearing  blue-ground.  As  the  hole-  went  deeper 
it  soon  became  plain  that  the  blue-ground  was 
the  tilling  of  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes 
ringed  in  a  roughly  circular  form  with  "reef," 
as  the  worthless  country  rock  is  (ailed.  The 
craters — there  were  four  of  them:  Del 
Kimberly,  Dutoitspan,  and  Bultfontein  — 
looked  like  pits  swarmed  over  by  ants,  for  the 
claimholders  and  their  Kaffir  workmen  were 
feverishly  digging  away  at  their  blocks  of 
ground,  some  at  one  depth  and  some  at  an- 
other, hoisting  their  output  to  the  edge  of  the 
crater  by  long  cables  that  slanted  into  the  huge 
pits  like  filaments  of  cobweb.  In  some  cases 
the  thirty-foot  claims  had  been  subdivided; 
in  other  cases  a  number  had  been  consolidated. 
Only  the  DeBeers  Company  and  a  few  others 
had  done  any  underground  mining.  Already 
the  claim-holders  were  being  troubled  bv  un- 
expected  avalanches  from  the  sides  of  the 
crater,  which  were  sliding  down  and  burying 
claims  clear  to  the  centre  of  the  crater  under 
tons  of  '"reef."  It  was  becoming  evident  that 
open  mining  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  DeBeers  Company  by  its  successive 
accretions  had  already  become  the  strongest 
element  in  the  DeBeers  mine;  but  in  the  other 
prize  crater,  the  Kimberly  mine,  Barney 
Bamato,  in  control  of  the  Central  claims,  was 
the  leading  figure.  Mr.  Williams,  talking 
with  claim-holder  after  claim-holder  in  the 
DeBeers  mine  in  the  next  two  years,  gradually 
made  them  see  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to 
amalgamate  with  the  DeBeers  company — 
until  the  control  of  that  crater  was  clinched. 
The  problem  was  to  get  a  footing  in  the  Kim- 
berly mine.  Here  there  were  two  other  large 
holdings  beside  Barnato's  Central — one  called 
the  French  Company,  the  other  W.  A.  Hall's 
Claims.  Rhodes  tried  to  buy  the  Hall  Claims, 
but  in  vain.     Here  was  a  check. 

'"Let  us  buy  the  French  Company,"  said 
Mr.  Williams. 
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"How  shall  we  raise  the  money?"  returned 
Rhodes. 

"Let  me  try,"  said  the  General  Manager. 

Forthwith  he  wrote  to  London  to  his  old 
friends  Mr.  DeCrano  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
Smith,  the  founders  of  the  Exploration  Com- 
pany. Outlining  the  situation,  he  requested 
them  to  put  the  matter  to  Lord  Rothschild  and 
to  ask  him  if  he  would  finance  the  enterprise 
if  Rhodes  could  persuade  the  French  Com- 
pany to  sell.  Before  a  reply  could  come, 
Rhodes  suggested  that  they  follow  on  the  heels 
of  the  letter  and  hammer  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  They  met  Mr.  DeCrano  in  London,  and 
the  three  went  into  conference  with  Lord 
Rothschild.  Rhodes  declared  that  he  needed 
a  million  pounds  sterling.  Rothschild  was 
non-committal.  The  meeting  broke  up  on  the 
understanding  that  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Williams 
should  see  first  what  could  be  done  with  the 
French  Company.  Rhodes  went  out  of  the 
door  first.  As  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  De- 
Crano were  making  their  adieus  Rothschild 
said  to  them:  "  If  Mr.  Rhodes  can  buy  the  com- 
pany, I  think  I  can  raise  the  million  pounds." 

That  night  Rhodes,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
DeCrano  went  to  Paris.  Within  a  week  they 
had  persuaded  the  directors  of  the  French 
Company  to  sell.  Back  in  London,  Rhodes 
told  Lord  Rothschild  that  £750,000  would  do. 
The  money  was  paid  over;  50,000  shares  of 
the  DeBeers  Company's  stock  at  £15  a -share 
were  issued  to  take  up  the  loan ;  and  the  Roths- 
childs entered  a  syndicate  to  sell  the  stock. 
The  far-sighted  Rhodes  arranged  with  Lord 
Rothschild  that  the  DeBeers  Company  should 
take  half  of  any  profit  the  syndicate  should 
make  on  the  stock  between  prices  of  £15  and 
£20  a  share  within  three  months.  By  this  little 
afterthought,  in  which  Rhodes  out-financed 
a  Rothschild,  the  company  made  £100,000. 
The  huge  loan  had  not  merely  cost  them  noth- 
ing— it  had  paid  a  profit. 

On  the  return  of  the  two  men  to  South 
Africa  contented  with  their  success,  Barnato 
saw  what  was  coming,  and  began  to  fight. 
He  besought  the  stockholders  of  the  French 
Company  not  to  ratify  the  sale  their  directors 
had  made,  offering  them  £300,000  more  than 
the  DeBeers  Company  had  paid  for  the  pro- 
perty. Rhodes,  however,  persuaded  Barnato 
to  permit  the  sale  to  go  through  as  agreed,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  French  Com- 
pany's property  should  be  turned  over  to  Bar- 
nato's  Central  Company  in  return  for  shares. 


Barnato  acquiesced.  Rhodes's  DeBeers  Com- 
pany, then,  now  in  possession  of  the  whole 
DeBeers  crater,  acquired  in  the  Kimberly  crater 
not  the  French  Company's  property,  but  a 
fifth  of  the  shares  in  Barnato's  Central  Com- 
pany which  owned  it.  This  seemed  a  very 
slight  footing  in  the  Kimberly  crater.  It 
looked  as  if  Rhodes  and  Williams  had  lost  and 
Barnato  had  won. 

Barnato  immediately  began  to  operate  the 
Central  mine,  now  the  predominant  working 
in  the  Kimberly  crater,  in  competition  with  the 
DeBeers  mine  which  Mr.  Williams  was  gradu- 
ally bringing  under  a  unified  system.  Such 
was  the  output  that  Mr.  Williams  was  able  to 
show  Rhodes  that,  with  anything  like  equal 
efficiency  in  the  development  of  the  Kimberly 
mine,  more  diamonds  would  soon  be  produced 
than  the  market  would  take  without  smashing 
prices  and  perhaps  ruining  the  companies. 
"Monopoly  is  the  only  possibility,"  he  said. 
Rhodes  tried  to  get  Barnato  to  work  in  harmony 
with  him  to  control  the  market,  but  the  Kim- 
berly man  said,  "No." 

Rhodes  immediately  decided  that  the  only 
chance  for  monopoly  lay  in  acquiring  control 
of  the  Central  Company.  He  brought  his 
project  before  the  late  Alfred  Beit,  who,  com- 
ing to  South  Africa  as  a  diamond  buyer,,  had 
organized  the  firm  of  Wernher,  Beit  &  Co., 
and  had  become  a  powerful  figure  in  the  dia- 
mond market  and  in  the  development  of  claims 
in  the  Kimberly  mine.  He  asked  for£2, 000,000. 
Beit  said  what  Lord  Rothschild  had  said,  "I'll 
find  the  money,  if  you  will  get  the  shares." 

Straightway  Rhodes  began  buying  shares  of 
the  Central  mine  in  open  market.  Barnato 
joined  issue.  He  too  began  buying.  Up  and 
up  went  the  price  of  the  stock  and  neither  man 
flinched.  Time  and  again  Rhodes  made  offers 
to  Barnato,  but  the  little  Kimberly  man  stuck 
to  his  guns.  Finally,  when  the  stock  had 
reached  an  outrageous  figure  and  the  price  of 
diamonds  had  dropped  to  fourteen  shillings 
a  carat,  Rhodes  invited  Barnato  to  confer  with 
him.  They  walked  the  floor  all  night,  Rhodes 
working  as  he  had  never  worked  before,  and 
when  morning  came  Barnato  had  surrendered. 
Rhodes  had  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that 
some  of  Barnato's  own  directors  and  largest 
shareholders  hud  been  disloyally  unloading 
their  stock  on  him,  that  the  kimberly  man  was 
really  standing  alone.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
est  financial  battles  of  the  century,  and  Rhodes 
won  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  personality,  for 
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he  could  offer  QO  proof  of  what  he  said.      liar 

nato  gave  up  Ids  shares  in  exchange  for  shares 
in  DeBeers.  Control  in  the  Kimberly  crater 
was  al  last  in  the  hands  of  the  DeBeers  Com- 
pany.     It  lias  cost  £5,338,650. 

Mr.  Williams  then  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  other  two  craters,  the  Dutoitspan 
and  the  Bultfontein  mines,  and  though  these 
were  far  less  valuable  than  DeBeers  and  Kim- 
berly, it  was  decided  to  buy  them  too.  The 
DeBeers  Company  was  on  its  way  to  a  monop- 
oly of  the  diamond  fields. 

Then  Rhodes's  idea  became  apparent.  In 
1888  the  DeBeers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited, 
was  organized  with  the  most  comprehensive 
charter  that  was  ever  given  to  a  corporation. 
It  not  only  included  all  the  mines  that  the  old 
DeBeers  Company  had  been  buying,  but  it 
was  authorized  to  do  anything  anywhere  that 
any  man,  group  of  men,  or  nation  ever  thought 
of  doing.  It  was  a  blanket  warrant  to  annex  and 
conduct  all  Africa,  "or  anything  elsewhere." 
Not  Alexander  the  Great  nor  Julius  Caesar 
ever  meditated  doing  half  so  much.  Practi- 
cally it  outlined  Rhodes's  huge  plan  of  con- 
quering a  continent.  But  its  immediate  ob- 
ject was  to  annex  and  conduct  whatever  dia- 
mond mining  claims  in  South  Africa  it  did  not 
then  own.  Beit,  Rhodes,  Barnato,  and  Freder- 
ick S.  P.  Stow  were  its  incorporators,  and  Gard- 
ner Williams,  presently  made  a  director,  was 
its  General  Manager.  He  had  played  a 
doughty  part  in  the  financial  warfare,  and  con- 
tinued to  play  it  till  the  DeBeers  Consolidated 
controlled  all  three  diamond  craters.  By  this 
time,  too,  he  knew  more  about  diamond  min- 
ing than  anyone  else.  So  in  1888  he  took 
hold  of  the  problem  of  regulating  the  diamond 
supply  of  the  world  and  of  conducting  a  stupen- 
dous mining  enterprise  that  employs  15,000 
workers  and  has  paid  more  dividends  than  any 
other  mining  enterprise  the  world  ever  saw. 

The  first  step  was  to  work  out  a  system  of 
underground  mining  that  should  be  safe  and 
economical,  for  the  methods  in  use  had  been 
neither.  At  successive  levels  in  the  tunnels 
the  workmen  had  been  assiduously  cutting 
the  blue-ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
workers  on  the  level  just  above,  and  they  were 
leaving  behind  them  diamond-bearing  rock 
in  the  pillars  they  carved  as  supports  in  lieu 
of  timbers.  He  solved  the  problem  by  driv- 
ing a  set  of  tunnels  clear  across  the  mines  from 
crater  wall  to  crater  wall.  The  miners  in 
these  tunnels  had  cleared  out  the  blue-ground 


above  them,  and  had  moved  back  from  the 
crater  edge,  before  the  next  group  of  miners  in 
a  set  of  tunnels  forty  feel  below  had  begun  in 
turn  to  blast  down  the  blue-ground  above  I  heir 
heads.  So  on  to  the-  lowest  Levels.  These  men 
had  moved  back  before  the  men  in  another  set 
of  tunnels  below  had  begun  to  blast.  All  the 
blue-ground  was  thus  taken  out,  and  no  gang  at 
work  had  another  gang  blasting  just  beneath  it. 
The  system  was  a  revolution  indiamond  mining. 

He  kept  several  men  at  work  on  experi- 
ments, until  one  of  them  discovered  that  if  a 
mass  of  pebbles  be  carried  across  a  heavily 
greased  surface,  every  diamond  in  the  mass 
will  stick  in  the  grease,  though  all  the  other 
pebbles,  and  even  glass,  will  flow  away. 
Greased  pulsators  were  at  once  installed,  and 
the  diamonds  are  now  separated  automatically. 

The  fuel  problem  is  a  serious  one  in  the 
coal-less  and  almost  treeless  country  about 
Kimberly,  where  the  diamond  fields  centre. 
Recently  a  coal  mine  was  discovered  in  Rho- 
desia. He  at  once  arranged  to  have  most  of 
its  output  delivered  at  the  mines.  It  w:as  of 
poor  quality  and  "clogged  the  fire  bars  cruel." 
Nothing  daunted,  he  devised  grates  that  would 
burn  it  economically.  It  was  this  sort  of 
ready  resource,  this  quickness  to  step  out  of 
the  rut,  that  marked  his  whole  policy. 

He  picked  his  assistants  from  various  coun- 
tries, many  from  the  United  States,  but  he 
never  lost  touch  of  the  affairs  of  the  mines  in  all 
their  ramifications.  Nothing  of  importance  was 
done  that  did  not  pass  over  his  desk,  and  he 
kept  the  loyalty  of  his  men  by  always  treating 
them  with  scrupulous  justice.  When  the  De- 
Beers  mine  took  fire  through  the  carelessness 
of  a  Kaffir  who  left  a  lighted  candle  near  the 
timbers  on  one  of  the  upper  levels  shortly 
after  the  consolidation,  imprisoning  685  men 
below,  he  hurried  at  once  to  the  mine,  and  as 
Barnato  said  afterward,  "  worked  night  and  day 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers."  Five  hundred 
of  the  imprisoned  men  escaped,  because,  with 
due  precautions  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
Kaffirs  with  stolen  diamonds,  exit  into  the  old 
open  workings  had  been  left  to  provide  against 
such  a  contingency.  One  of  his  mining  axioms 
was  that  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  sinking 
a  mine  is  to  prepare  exits  in  case  of  accident, 
and  the  way  he  has  followed  it  has  given  him 
a  wide  popularity  among  the  miners.  Some 
people  have  wandered  w^hy  the  thousands  of 
Kaffirs  who  work  under  the  white  bosses  are 
content  to  give  up  the  freedom  of  their  savage 
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life  to  live  in  "compounds"  and  toilinthe  mines. 
They  work,  of  course,  in  order  to  save  enough 
to  buy  many  wives  and  afterward  live  in  ease. 
Such  is  their  treatment  that  when  Mr.  Wil- 
liams went  to  a  native  chief,  to  ask  his  assist- 
ance in  securing  labor,  the  chief  replied, 
"  I  cannot  tell  my  people  to  leave  their  kraals 
and  go  to  Kimberly,  but  if  a  boy  come  to  me 
and  say  T  want  to  go  to  work  in  the  mines'  I 
say  'Go,'  for  he  go  to  work  for  you." 

Mr.  Williams  saw  Kimberly  grow  from  a 
small  mining  town  to  a  city  of  imposing  pro- 
portions. There  he  made  his  home  in  a  beauti- 
ful wide- veranda hed  house,  covered  in  the  fall 
with  wistaria  bloom  and  surrounded  by  fruit 
trees  and  vineyards.  When  the  Boer  War 
broke  out  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  city,  and  it  was  under  his  direction  that 
George  Labram  built  in  the  DeBeers  Company 
workshops  "Long  Cecil,"  the  famous  gun  that 
stiffened  the  notable  front  the  city  made 
against  the  Boers.  When  famine  threatened 
he  turned  over  his  orchards  and  vineyards  to 
the  people  of  the  town.  To  help  the  defence 
he  offered  the  military  leaders  every  facility 
for  using  the  mines  in  their  operations.  There 
was  much  dynamite  on  hand  for  blasting. 
Colonel  Kekewich,  in  command  of  the  British 
forces,  asked  him  to  devote  it  to  planting  mines 
about  the  city  to  guard  against  a  Boer  rush. 
"Put  down  ten  pounds  every  thirty  feet, "  was 
the  request.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  But 
the  report  sent  back  to  the  Colonel  was  "  Mines 
laid.  We  put  down  thirty  pounds  every  ten  feet." 

Never  idle,  always  alert  for  new  knowledge, 
he  studied  and  experimented  till  he  knew  as 
much  about  diamonds  as  any  man  living. 
He  proved  that  they  were  not  formed  in  the  blue- 
ground  where  they  lie,  but  far  underground, 
where  the  bubbles  of  gaseous  carbon  of  which 
they  are  crystallizations  were  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  overlying  strata.  They  were 
afterward  shot  up,  he  reasoned,  by  volcanic 
mud  rushes  which  later  hardened  into  blue- 
ground.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  scientific 
work,  just  before  his  departure  from  Kimberly 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  South  African 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  he  recently  received  the  medal  of  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Science.  With  all  his 
many  activities,  moreover,  he  found  time  to 
write  the  standard  book  on  diamond-mining 
under  the  title  "The  Diamond  Mines  of  South 
Africa,"  unique  volumes  crammed  with  all 
the   fascinating   lore   of   diamonds,    legendary 


and  scientific,  filled  with  stories  of  the  world's 
diamond  mines,  and  made  intensely  interest- 
ing by  their  account  of  the  mines  he  developed 
himself.  Much  of  what  is  told  in  this  brief 
sketch  he  tells  there  in  most  entertaining  de- 
tail, hiding,  however,  his  own  share  in  the  great 
undertakings  that  came  to  his  hand  beneath 
his  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Rhodes  and 
other  men.  Written  with  all  the  picturesque- 
ness  that  the  subject  suggests,  the  book  is  not 
only  a  revelation  to  engineers  and  scientists, 
but  a  narrative  of  deep  human  interest,  and 
the  last  word  on  diamonds.  The  illustrations 
he  has  gathered  of  all  the  world's  great  dia- 
monds and  of  the  early  scenes  in  and  about  the 
South  Afrcan  mines  are  remarkable.  As  a 
writer,  he  is  as  convincing  and  distinctive  as 
he  is  as  engineer,  scientist,  and  man  of  affairs. 

On  his  departure  from  Africa  last  spring  in 
a  very  storm  of  regrets  and  farewell  celebra- 
tions, he  left  his  son,  Alpheus  Williams,  behind 
him  as  General  Manager.  At  Rhodes's  request 
the  young  man  had  been  made  Assistant 
General  Manager,  and  the  directors  of  the  De- 
Beers  Corporation  insisted  that  he  replace  his 
father.  The  son  is  on  the  path  to  a  career 
perhaps  as  notable  as  his. 

Mr.  Williams  is  now  building  a  house  in 
Washington,  where  he  will  live  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams and  his  daughter  Dorothy.  He  was  be- 
sought by  his  associates  to  live  in  London,  but 
he  said,  "No,  I'm  going  home." 

He  is  now  deeply  interested  in  the  important 
political  developments  that  are  going  on  at 
the  scene  of  his  labors.  He  believes  that  the 
British  Government  will  make  a  profound 
mistake  if  they  grant,  as  the  new  Liberal 
Government  seems  disposed  to  grant,  a  con- 
stitution to  the  conquered  Boers  that  will  offer 
a  possibility  of  a  Boer  government  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

"All  that  the  war  cost  in  blood  and  treasure 
will  be  thrown  away,"  he  says.  "The  Boers 
are  unreconstructed,  they  continue  to  teach 
Dutch  in  the  schools,  and  their  attitude  has 
not  changed  since  the  days  of  Kruger.  Under 
the  proposed  d  striding  of  the  colonies,  the 
Boers  are  likely  to  have  a  majority  in  the 
colonial  parliaments,  and  neither  Natal  nor 
Cape  Colony  is  secure  against  the  possibility 
of  a  Boer  or  a  pro-Boer  Government.  And 
if  this  should  come  about,  the  dream  of  a  pro- 
gressive Africa  for  which  Rhodes'  life  was  a 
titanic  struggle  may  be  set  back  a  hundred 
years." 
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NOT  one  man  in  a  thousand  has  time  to 
keep  himself  in  the  best  possible 
physical  condition.  To  do  so  would 
consume  the  Largest  part  of  his  waking  day. 
People  who  write  books  on  hygiene  have  a  way 
of  overlooking  this. 

One  book  I  have  met  recommends  that  the 
teeth  should  be  carefully  brushed  after  each 
meal,  the  crevices  cleaned  out  with  dental 
thread,  the  mouth  swabbed  out  with  absorbent 
cotton  and  rinsed  with  an  antiseptic  wash. 
This  process,  it  also  adds,  should  be  gone 
through  with  before  retiring  and  on  rising. 

There  is  too  much  to  do  in  other  lines  to 
permit  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  any  one. 
What  we  want  is  that  degree  of  cultivation  that 
will  enable  us  to  live  and  work  most  intensely. 
We  cannot  spend  our  whole  time  oiling  and 
cleaning  the  machine.  It  is  efficiency  we  aim 
at,  not  perfection.  We  want  to  find  a  practical 
middle  ground,  somehow,  where  we  can  get 
the  largest  returns  with  the  least  sacrifice. 
Sacrifices  have  to  be  made  somewhere  in  any 
case.  We  have  to  let  some  things  go  on  in  a 
world  of  hard  facts.  How  are  we  to  decide 
which  ? 

In  the  matter  of  exercise,  the  question  for  us 
is  not — How  much  exercise  will  bring  good 
results?  That  is  a  theoretical,  not  a  practical, 
consideration.  The  real  question  is — How 
much  exercise  is  it  worth  while  for  a  man  to 
take  if  he  wants  to  keep  on  the  top  level  of 
efficiency? 

It  is  certain  that  a  man  cannot  think  and  act 
energetically  unless  his  nerves  and  muscles 
are  in  good  working  order.  Muscles  that  arc- 
never  used  get  flabby  and  soft;  they  become 
incapable  of  obeying  the  will  promptly  and 
effectively.  The  effects  on  the  nerves  that  con- 
trol them  are  equally  bad.  They  lose  their 
power  of  responding  vividly.  They  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  do  expert  work.     President 


G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University  calls  the 
flabby  muscle  the  chasm  between  willing  and 
doing. 

Enough  exercise,  then,  to  keep  the  muscles 
of  the  body  firm  and  sensitive  is  what  we  aim 
at.  For  a  man  whose  chief  business  in  life  is 
head-work,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  in  build- 
ing up  muscular  tissue  beyond  that  point.  He 
may  do  it  for  recreation  if  he  likes;  but  that  is 
a  different  matter. 

Many  of  us  come  to  dislike  the  thought  of 
exercise.  The  very  word  suggests  conscientious 
and  disagreeable  quarter-hours  spent  with 
dumb-bells  or  pulley-weights  in  the  solitude 
of  one's  apartment,  or  worse  yet,  on  the  floor 
of  a  gymnasium.  There  is  little  use  in  recom- 
mending an  elaborate  system  of  home  gym- 
nastics. That  would  be  easy  to  do.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  have  been  recently  put  on  the 
market.  People  often  take  them  up  with 
religious  enthusiasm  and  get  splendid  results 
out  of  them — for  a  time.  But  I  have  known 
few  who  have  kept  it  up  long.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  exercise  system  was  at  fault. 
It  simply  means  that  it  was  not  calculated  to 
hold  the  interest.  A  man's  enthusiasm  for 
dumb-bell  gymnastics  is  almost  sure  to  wane 
after  a  while.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  him 
at  it  excepting  will-power  and  conscience,  and 
they  can't  bear  the  strain  forever. 

Therefore  I  do  not  propose  an  elaborate 
system  of  private  g)-mnastics.  If  a  man  forces 
himself  to  carry  on  exercise  simply  because  he 
thinks  it's  his  duty,  more  than  half  its  benefits 
are  lost.  For  a  really  valuable  exercise  is  one 
which  reaches  beyond  the  muscles  and  the 
digestive  organs;  it  braces  up  and  stimulates 
the  mind. 

When  a  man  is  being  bored  to  death,  he  is 
not  deriving  the  most  benefit  from  his  occupa- 
tion, even  though  that  occupation  may  be  a 
strenuous  half-hour  of  chest-weights. 
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The  kind  of  exercise  that  hits  the  mark  is  the 
kind  a  man  likes  for  its  own  sake ;  and  the  kind 
a  man  likes  for  its  own  sake  has  something  of 
the  play-spirit  in  it — the  life  and  go  of  a  good 
game.  It  will  give  a  chance  for  some  rivalry, 
a  definite  goal  to  aim  at,  a  point  to  win:  some- 
thing, in  other  words,  to  enlist  his  interest  and 
arouse  his  enthusiasm.  You  cannot  look  at 
such  exercise  merely  for  its  effects  on  the  neuro- 
muscular apparatus.  It  reaches  the  man's 
very  self.  Its  psychological  value  is  as  im- 
portant as  its  physiological. 

The  good  a  man  gets  out  of  a  brisk  horse- 
back ride  in  the  park  is  something  more  than 
what  comes  simply  from  the  activity  of  his 
muscular  system  or  from  the  effect  of  the  con- 
stant jolting  upon  the  digestive  organs.  There 
is  the  stimulus  to  the  whole  system  which 
comes  from  his  filling  his  lungs  with  fresh,  out- 
of-door  air.  There  is  the  exhilaration  of  sun- 
shine and  blue  sky  and  of  the  wind  on  the 
skin.  There  is  the  excitement  of  controlling 
a  restive  animal.  All  this  makes  the  phenom- 
enon a  complex  one — something  much  larger 
than  the  mere  term  exercise  would  imply.  A 
man  could  sit  on  a  mechanical  horse  in  a  gym- 
nasium and  be  jolted  all  day  without  getting 
any  of  these  larger  effects. 

The  best  forms  of  exercise  will  call  the  big 
muscles  of  the  body  into  play — the  muscles 
that  do  the  work.  This  gives  bulk  effects. 
It  reaches  the  whole  system.  Playing  scales 
on  the  piano,  though  exhausting  to  oneself 
and  others,  does  not  belong  to  this  class. 

Exercise  should  not  be  too  severe.  Many 
ambitious  people  injure  themselves  through 
trying  to  accomplish  too  much  along  this  line. 
Where  the  mind  is  already  tired  the  body  can 
only  lose  by  a  few  moments  of  violent  exertion. 
Exercise  breaks  down  tissue,  exhausts  nerve- 
energy.  If  any  good  is  to  be  gained  from  it 
this  body-waste  must  be  repaired.  But  when 
the  system  is  already  exhausted,  it  cannot 
afford  an  additional  expenditure.  A  city  man 
with  a  conscience  is  in  danger  of  making  too 
hard  work  of  his  exercise  when  he  takes  it  at  all. 

Tennis  is  a  game  that  nervous,  excitable, 
overworked  people  like  to  play.  They  ought 
to  avoid  it.  It  works  them  too  hard  and  too 
fast.  Instead  of  resting  them  it  wears  them 
out. 

There  is  no  better  out-door  exercise  for  a 
city  man  than  a  game  of  golf.  The  alternate 
activity  and  rest  that  it  provides  for,  the  deep 
breathing  caused  by  the  necessary  hill-climbing, 


the  sociability  of  the  game — all  these  are  ad- 
mirable features.  Rowing,  paddling,  bowling, 
tramping — any  form  of  recreation  that  brings 
a  variety  of  physical  exertion  and  that  appeals 
to  a  man's  interest  and  enthusiasm — belong  in 
the  class  of  "A-i"  exercises. 

THE   BUSINESS   OF   DIGESTION 

The  body  is  like  a  stove.  If  you  put  the 
wrong  kind  of  fuel  into  a  stove  you  cannot  get 
good  results  out  of  it.  A  hard-coal  stove  will 
not  get  along  well  on  soft  coal.  It  will  suffer 
from  indigestion.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out,  too,  at  certain  times,  or  its  works 
get  clogged  and  there  is  trouble  of  another  sort. 
Right  coaling  and  right  cleaning  are  important 
considerations  if  the  stove  is  to  carry  on  its 
legitimate  business. 

No  man  can  be  useful  or  efficient  in  the 
world  without  proper  food  and  without  giving 
attention  to  the  disposal  of  waste.  Nearly  all 
the  diseases  and  most  of  the  pains  people  have 
are  related,  first  or  last,  to  disturbances  of 
nutrition.  It  pays  a  man  to  know  something 
about  the  way  his  stove  works  and  how  to  give 
it  the  best  chance. 

As  for  coaling,  then,  what  and  how  ought 
a  man  to  eat?  The  first  important  problem 
here  has  to  do  with  the  mouth  and  its  work — 
with  mastication.  No  one  has  ever  made  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  for  that  which  is  of  any 
practical  value.  If  food  be  not  chewed  enough, 
there's  a  bad  time  due.  If  it  be  chewed  too 
much,  there's  a  waste;  patience  and  energy 
are  thrown  away.     So  much  is  obvious. 

Now  the  purpose  of  mastication  is  two-fold : 
first,  to  break  up  the  food  so  that  the  digestive 
juices  can  get  at  it  readily;  and  second,  to  mix 
it  with  the  saliva  of  the  mouth.  Food  that  is 
bolted  is  likely  to  ferment  in  the  stomach  be- 
fore the  gastric  fluids  can  work  their  way  into  it. 
Food  that  is  not  well  mixed  with  saliva  is  hard 
to  digest,  for  saliva  is  an  alkaline  substance 
and  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  acid  stomach 
juices.  It  is  intended  to  help  them  in  the  dis- 
patch of  their  work. 

Many  people  get  into  the  habit  of  dosing 
themselves  with  a  "digestive"  or  some  other 
kind  of  medicine  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous habit.  If  the  same  effect  can  be  ob- 
tained through  natural  means,  it  is  better  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  natural  remedy  for 
faulty  digestion  is  often  simply  to  chew  the 
food   slower.     This    increases  the    amount  of 
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saliva  that  mixes  with  it.  Not  a  picturesque 
nor  exciting  method  of  treatment,  perhaps, 
but  it  often  brings  the  right  results. 

Eating  a  dry  cracker  twenty  minutes  before 
meals    may    be    still    more    efficacious.     No 

water  should  be  taken  with  it  and  the  cracker 
should  be  thoroughly  chewed.  The  saliva 
that  gits  into  the  stomach  by  this  means  starts 
the  gastric  juices  flowing,  and  by  the  time  the 
meal  itself  arrives,  the  stomach  is  able  to  cope 
with  it. 

Nobody  has  escaped  being  informed  by  some- 
earnest  friend  that  it  is  injurious  to  take  water 
with  meals.  The  "Health  Hints"  of  the  aver- 
age newspaper  are  fertile  with  this  sort  of  ad- 
vice. There  is  really  a  sound  reason  at  the 
basis  of  it,  but  it  is  carried  too  far.  The 
trouble  with  the  majority  of  people  is  that  they 
drink  water  simply  to  wash  down  their  solid 
food.  This  is  a  thoroughly  bad  habit.  It 
cuts  off  the  secretion  of  saliva;  the  stomach 
juices  lack  their  normal  stimulus. 

Further  than  this,  if  the  water  be  cold,  it 
puts  a  temporary  injunction  on  the  work  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  stomach  is  unable  to 
carry  on  business  again  until  the  regulation 
temperature  has  been  restored.  And  this 
takes  time.  The  moderate  use  of  water  or 
other  liquids  at  meals  does  not  harm  if  one 
take  them  not  as  a  wash  but  as  a  drink. 

PRECAUTIONS   AGAINST   INDIGESTION 

There  are  plenty  of  other  causes  for  indiges- 
tion besides  slipshod  mastication.  A  faulty 
circulation  of  blood  through  the  abdomen  is 
one.  This  may  be  due  to  interference  either 
from  within  or  without.  Tight  clothes  are 
the  commonest  form  of  outside  interference. 
Not  only  is  the  blood  circulation  hurt  by  them, 
but  also  the  free  action  of  the  great  diaphragm 
muscle  beneath  the  lungs,  one  of  whose  duties 
is  to  keep  the  walls  of  the  stomach  kneading 
and  churning  the  food  contents.  Military 
coats,  stays,  tight  belts — anything  that  really 
binds  the  body  is  sure  to  be  harmful. 

It  is  hard  to  get  people,  particularly  women, 
to  admit  that  their  clothes  are  too  tight.  A 
pressure  mark  left  on  the  skin  after  undressing 
is  an  infallible  sign.  Internal  interference 
with  the  circulation  is  most  often  due  to  some 
trouble  with  the  liver.  Anything  which  stops 
the  free  flow  of  blood  through  this  organ  dams 
it  back  into  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  pro- 
duces a  congestion  there.  A  bad  liver  cir- 
culation   frequently    comes    from    the    use    of 


liquors,  particularly  from  drinking  on  an  empty 
stomach.     If  a    man   drink    liquor    at    all   he 
should   do  so  only   when   he   eats.     Thi 
effects  and  the  morbid  appetite-  developed  by 

drinking  occur  largely  in  connection  with  in- 
dulgence- In  tween  meals. 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  cause  of  digestive 
troubles  is  to  be  found  in  a  bad  carriage  of  the 
body — neck  forward,  ribs  depressed,  abdomen 
protuberant — what  has  been  termed  gorilla 
position.  This  allows  a  slight  displacement 
of  all  the  important  organs  of  the  abdominal 
cavity;  and  such  a  displacement  along  with  the 
reduced  power  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm 
may  work  great  harm.  The  first  step  in  get- 
ting the  digestion  into  better  shape  is  often  the 
correction  of  this  easy  but  villainous  habit. 

Another  great  aid  is  deep  breathing.  After 
your  breakfast  and  lunch,  as  you  are  walking 
on  the  street,  breathe  just  as  deeply  a^  you  can 
ten  times  in  succession.  Then  breathe  nor- 
mally for  a  minute.  Then  take  ten  more  deep 
breaths.  Do  this  four  or  live  times  the  first  day 
and  increase  it  by  one  round  every  day  until 
you  are  taking  from  three  to  four  hundred 
deep  breaths  daily  as  a  regular  habit.  This 
consumes  no  time.  You  do  it  while  you  are 
walking  on  the  street.  It  improves  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm.  It  stimulates  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  head.  It  increases 
the  activity  of  the  intestinal  movements.  It 
costs  no  money.  Right  there,  perhaps,  lies 
the  chief  difficulty  with  it.  If  each  breath 
cost  a  man  a  cent  a  great  many  more  men 
would  cultivate  the  habit. 

Most  of  us  take  but  little  exercise.  We  sit 
in  chairs  and  work  with  our  heads.  Nature 
intended  our  bodies  to  do  muscular  work. 
When  she  did  that  job,  she  did  not  look  ahead 
to  the  complex  and  artifical  conditions  of  mod- 
em city  life.  But  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
best  methods  we  have  of  raising  the  efficiency 
of  the  bodily  functions  is  exercise.  It  is  espec- 
ially helpful  to  imperfect  digestion. 

If  a  man  will  go  to  a  gymnasium,  or  swim, 
or  bowl,  or  box,  or  play  golf,  or  do  anything 
else  that  involves  a  good  deal  of  exertion  for 
the  big  muscles  of  the  body,  the  whole  system 
will  respond  energetically.  The  digestive  organs 
will  be  among  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
new  life. 

But  we  must  make  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  called  general  exercise  and  other 
forms.  A  man  can  work  his  hand  or  his 
throat  or  the  muscles  of  his  face  most  conscien- 
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tiously  without  getting  any  benefit  so  far  as  his 
general  health  is  concerned.  The  value  of 
exercise  is  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount 
of  work  done.  The  larger  the  muscles  the 
more  work  they  can  do.  It  is  chiefly  through 
using  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  trunk  that 
results  for  the  system  as  a  whole  may  be  se- 
cured. Take  big  movement  of  the  big  muscles. 
Swinging  a  pair  of  light  Indian-clubs  may 
be  interesting  and  pretty,  but  it  does  not  have 
much  to  do  with  the  health.  Twisting  the 
trunk  from  side  to  side,  bending  forward  the 
back,  are  types  of  exercise  that  bring  results. 
The  majority  of  popular  sports  call  for  such 
movements  at  these.  It  is  the  big  movements 
that  count. 

MEAT,    DRINK,    AND   THE   TABLE 

Hunger  is  an  instinct,  and  an  instinct  is  the 
log-book  of  thousands  of  generations  before 
us — the  record  of  their  experiences.  Hence 
it  has  some  authority.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 
right  than  the  latest  health  -  food  advertise- 
ment. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  we  cannot 
trust  to  our  instincts  without  danger.  The 
fact  that  an  instinct  has  come  down  to  us  from 
prehistoric  times,  when  men  lived  differently 
from  ourselves,  makes  its  directions  occasion- 
ally out  of  date.  It  hasn't  adapted  itself  to  any 
of  the  special  conditions  of  modern  civilization. 
It  sticks  in  the  old  rut  and  calls  as  strongly  as 
ever  for  satisfaction;  but  it  does  not  speak  with 
the  same  authority.  Our  present  needs  may 
demand  something  quite  different. 

Take  the  case  of  the  average  child  and  the 
sugar-supply.  There's  no  doubt  but  that  he 
is  too  fond  of  it.  His  appetite  is  a  very  bad 
guide  in  that  particular  matter.  But  the 
explanation  is  simple  enough.  Remember  the 
high  value  of  sugar  as  an  energy  producer. 
Remember  too  how  rarely  it  occurs  in  the  simple 
form  in  nature.  For  our  aboriginal  ancestors 
sugar  was  a  hard  commodity  to  get;  fruits  and 
honey  were  about  the  only  sources  of  supply. 
Yet  their  bodies  needed  it.  Consequently  a 
strong,  instinctive  craving  for  it  was  developed 
in  them — strong  enough  to  make  them  ready 
to  surmount  obstacles  and  face  danger  in  its 
pursuit. 

Conditions  have  altered  since  then.  We  are 
now  provided  with  a  practically  unlimited  sup- 
ply— enormously  beyond  what  we  actually 
need.  Yet  the  instinct  remains  still  loyal  to 
the  old  rut.    All  of  which  throws  light  upon  the 


familiar  triple  phenomenon  of  child — jam, 
cupboard,  doctor. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  changes  of  all, 
so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  have  come  in 
the  matter  of  our  daily  occupation — the  way 
we  get  our  living.  The  "natural"  way  is  the 
primitive  way — hunting,  climbing,  diving — 
forms  of  vigorous  bodily  activity.  The  body 
was  intended  to  carry  on  a  large  amount  of 
physical  work,  to  be  constantly  exerting  in- 
tense muscular  effort. 

We  don't  live  that  way  now.  The  conditions 
of  our  industrial  civilization  have  put  an  end 
to  it.  Machinery  does  most  of  our  heavy 
work  for  us.  We  live  by  our  brains.  We  walk 
a  couple  of  miles  or  so  a  day  and  sit  in  chairs 
the  rest  of  the  time. 

But  this  has  not  had  much  effect  upon  the 
character  of  our  appetite.  We  are  often  hun- 
gry for  the  kind  of  food  that  would  only  suit 
a  body  under  constant  exercise.  There  are 
those  among  us,  too,  that  are  inclined  to  eat 
more  than  is  good  for  them:  to  be  candid — 
who  like  to  stuff  themselves.  Now  stuffing 
was  a  normal  habit  to  our  ancestors.  They 
had  to  take  their  food  when  they  could  get  it 
and  trust  God  for  the  next  meal.  And  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  steal  away  into  some  quiet 
retreat  and  sleep  undisturbed  until  the  stomach 
had  done  the  main  part  of  its  duty.  The 
digestive  organs,  accustomed  to  coarse  work 
and  violent  exercise,  were  able  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  Ours  are  not.  Fine  head- 
work  and  coarse  stomach- work  don't  go  natur- 
ally together.  Here  again  we  meet  with  a 
special  problem. 

Much  scientific  effort  has  been  expended  of 
late  to  discover  experimentally  what  kinds  of 
food  are  best  adapted  to  modern  conditions. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  certainly 
interesting  and  suggestive :  but  whether  or  not 
they  have  proved  all  that  is  maintained  for 
them  is  open  to  question. 

One  thing,  however,  they  have  made  per- 
fectly clear,  and  that  is  that  the  majority  of  us 
eat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  meat  than  we 
need — more,  indeed,  than  we  can  get  any  pos- 
sible good  from.  Meat  twice  a  day  is  enough 
for  anybody,  and  for  most  of  us,  once  a  day 
would  be  better  yet.  There  is  no  doubt,  too, 
that  such  foods  as  grains,  nuts,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, should  take  a  much  more  prominent 
place  in  our  diet  than  they  do.  Beyond  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  preach  as  yet. 

No  man  knows  what  kind  of  food  or  how 
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much  food  another  man  Deeds  unless  he  be 
personally    well-informed    about    his    ca 

and  he  may  not  know  even  then.  A  man's 
own  particular  make  up  is  the  prime  factor 
in  deciding  questions  of  meal  and  drink.  Hut 
there  are  several  ways  in  which  one  can  tell 
pretty  accurately  whether  he  is  getting  the  most 
out  of  his  food  or  not.  The  first  of  tin 
through  keeping  track  of  his  weight.  Every- 
body ought  to  know  what  his  own  normal 
weight  is    the  weight  at  which  he  accomplishes 

the  most  and  feels  the  best.  The  averages 
given  in  a  life  insurance  table  will  serve  in  a 
rough  way,  but  not  so  well  as  a  table  of  one's 
own  variations.  It  often  happens  that  the 
best  weight  for  a  particular  individual  differs 
considerably  from  the  general  average. 

By  keeping  track  of  the  weight  from  week 
to  week  and  comparing  it  with  the  standard, 
every  alteration  of  the  general  bodily  con- 
dition can  be  discovered  and  attended  to. 
The  time  will  come  when  every  up-to-date 
bathroom  will  be  equipped  with  a  pair  of  scales. 

Another  way  of  discovering  a  defective  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs  is  to  thump  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  with  the  finger.  If  it  make 
you  wince  and  double  up,  it  shows  that  some- 
thing is  wrong.  The  presence  of  gas  in  the 
stomach  is  also  a  sign  of  faulty  digestion.  It 
means   that    there   is   fermentation   going   on. 

Something,  too,  is  indicated  by  one's  state 
of  mind.  If  you  have  a  feeling  of  depression 
and  low  spirits  without  any  apparent  cause,  it 
is  time  to  inquire  into  the  food-supply  and  what 
the  body  is  doing  with  it.  A  good  digestion  is 
a  thing  to  take  pride  in.  It  ought  to  be  cher- 
ished conscientiously.  The  trouble  with  many 
of  us  is  that  just  so  long  as  we're  not  disturbed 
by  what  goes  on  in  our  alimentary  tract,  we 
abuse  it  outrageously.  There  will  be  a 
price  to  pay  for  this  sometime.  The  worm 
turns;    and   so  does  the  stomach. 

HOW   AND    WHEX   TO    EAT 

There  are  a  few  plam  facts  about  how  and 
when  to  eat  which  it  would  be  worth  a  man's 
while  to  keep  in  mind,  even  when  well. 

If  you  are  in  a  hurry,  eat  lightly.  Thci-e  is 
no  virtue  in  gulping  down  a  large  meal  just 
because  it  is  meal-time.  While  the  mind  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  details  and  respon- 
sibilities of  business,  the  digestive  apparatus 
is  in  no  condition  to  undertake  heavy  work. 
The  blood  supply  is  drained  off  elsewhere, 
giving  all  the  contribution  it  can  to  the  brain; 


and  if  a  quantity  of  food  be  taken  in,  it  simply 
remains   undigested    in    the   stomach. 

Worn-,  hurry,  unsettled  mind,  low  spirits, 
all  tend  to  delay  or  to  stop  the  activities  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  This  has  been  neatly  shown 
by  an  X-ray  experiment  upon  the  digestion  of 
a  cat.  A  certain  amount  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  was  introduced  into  its  stomach  be- 
fore feeding.  This  substance  is  impervious 
to  the  X-rays,  but  is  harmless  to  the  organism. 
Hence  it  was  possible  to  watch  the  action  of 
the  stomach  while  the  digestion  of  food  went 
on  there.  As  long  as  the  animal  was  kept 
nervous  and  excited,  all  the  movements  nec- 
essary  to  digestion  were  stopped. 

Students  who  go  at  hard  head-work  imme- 
diately after  meals  often  sutler  from  indigestion. 
So  do  letter-carriers  and  other  people  whose 
meals  are  followed  by  prolonged  physical 
exertion.  Indeed,  any  kind  of  effort  which 
forces  the  blood-flow  away  from  the  alimentary 
region  is  injurious  after  hearty  eating. 

On  this  account  it  is  worth  a  very  >}  >ecial  effort 
on  the  part  of  every  man  to  compass  one  meal 
each  day  which  shall  be  leisurely,  uninterrupted, 
and  cheerful.  The  arguments  for  this  are  not 
based  on  digestion  only;  they  have  to  do  with 
the  mental  health  of  the  individual,  and  with 
the   welfare  of  the  family  as  an   institution. 

The  dinner  table  is  the  centre  of  the  family 
life,  and  the  family  is  the  social  unit.  The 
common  meal  draws  all  its  members  together 
under  informal  and  familiar  conditions,  where 
mutual  interests  and  companionship  are  espec- 
ially promoted.  Even  if  a  man  have  no  home 
of  his  own,  it  is  his  business  to  make  himself 
a  member  of  some  household. 

An  energetic  effort  to  leave  one's  work  and 
responsibility  behind  in  the  office  or  at  the 
counter,  a  leisurely  bath  and  a  change  of 
clothes,  the  deliberate  resolution  to  be  agreeable 
and  to  make  the  meal  a  pleasure  for  all  con- 
cerned, even  though  it  costs  an  effort — this  is 
not  only  good  for  the  digestion  and  the  whole 
state  of  the  body,  but  it  also  serves  a  social 
purpose  of  the  greatest  importance. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  sniff  at 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  as  if  they  were  es- 
sentially of  a  rather  inferior  character.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  belong^n  the  loftiest  rank,  but  they 
are  perfectly  normal;  and  more  than  that, 
they  afford  a  natural  medium  for  the  real  inter- 
change of  ideas,  for  real  reciprocity. 

The  after-dinner  state  of  mind  exists  only 
after  dinner. 
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THE  figure  of  Justice  blindfolded  seems 
eminently  fitting  in  this  day,  not  that 
she  may  distribute  her  favors  with 
even  hand,  but  that  she  may  be  spared  the 
sight  of  the  crimes  committed  in  her  name. 
The  scales  balance  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision in  the  figures  that  adorn  our  court 
houses,  but  there  the  analogy  fails. 

We  cannot  properly  leave  the  question  of 
enforcement  or  non-enforcement  of  laws  to 
mere  individual  discretion.  Therefore  the  man 
behind  the  law,  more  than  the  law  itself,  has 
come  to  be  the  vital  question.  We  cannot 
tolerate  the  theory  that  every  man  should  be- 
come his  own  court  and  jury,  to  determine  for 
himself  what  laws  arc  to  be  obeyed  and  which 
are  to  be  ignored.  The  financier  of  easy  con- 
science deplores  the  liberties  taken  with  the 
law  by  the  ordinary  highwayman,  but  does 
not  hesitate  to  tamper  with  the  statutes  against 
monopolies,  combinations,  rebates,  and  pools. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  laws  cannot  be 
strictly  enforced  without  working  hardship. 
As  a  nation  we  have  long  been  guilty  of  in- 
difference and  careless  thinking  on  this  subject. 
Enforcement  is  the  best  test  of  a  law,  and  is 
the  road  to  repeal  of  a  bad  law;  if  unpopular 
it  will  not  long  remain  on  the  statute  books. 

WRONG   METHODS   OK   SELECTING  JUDGES 

There  is  less  room  for  critic  ism  of  our  judges 
than  of  our  method  of  selecting  them.  The 
annual  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
record  in  the  various  states  do  not  average  over 
$5,000,  which  is  less  than  the  income  from  a 
isful  law  practice.  Naturally,  able  law- 
yers can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  the 
financial  sacrifice  or  to  adopt  the  methods 
necessary  10  secure  a  place  on  the  Bench. 

The  candidates  for  the  judiciary  should  be  se- 


lected independently  of  political  considerations. 
The  construction  and  application  of  law  is  not 
properly  a  matter  of  opinion  or  expediency. 
The  law  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  exact  science, 
and  its  interpretation  should  not  vary  with 
party  preferences.  Subserviency  to  bosses 
and  political  bias  should  be  banished  from  the 
judicial  system. 

In  short,  judges  should  not  be  elected.  They 
should  be  appointed  for  life,  or  during  good 
behavior,  by  the  governors  of  the  respective 
states,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Bar 
associations.  They  should  be  required  by 
statute  to  relinquish,  while  on  the  bench,  all 
interest  in  commercial  and  business  matters, 
and  they  should  be  retired  at  a  specified  age 
on  a  reasonable  salary.  They  would  thus  be 
independent  of  politics  and  above  the  influence 
of  personal  business  considerations. 

OUR  GRAND  JURIES  ARE  NOT  INDEPENDENT 

The  jury  system  is  looked  upon  as  an  Ameri- 
can birthright,  but  in  practice  it  becomes  at 
times  a  ready  means  to  subvert  justice.  The 
"grand  jury"  has  so  far  departed  from  the  pur- 
pose of  its  institution  as  to  be,  almost  uniformly, 
a  mere  adjunct  of  the  office  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  thus  failing  to  perform  the  duties 
to  which  its  members  are  sworn. 

A  New  York  judge  recently  found,  upon 
investigation,  that  the  average  time  given  to 
the  cases  reported  to  him  by  a  grand  jury  was 
six  minutes.  In  many  cases  the  grand  juries 
are  too  prone  to  follow  the  recommendation 
of  I  he  state's  attorney  in  returning  a  "true  bill," 
and  in  such  cases,  upon  the  suggestion  of  a 
single  man,  the  reputations  of  honest  men  may 
be  blasted  for  life.  The  grand  juries,  by  the 
logic  of  their  existence,  should  be  largely  in 
dependenl  of  the  prosecutor,  and,  in  ;i  measure, 
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of    the   court    itself.     Their   sworn    duty    is    to 

investigate  any  form  of  lawlessness  that  comes 
to  their  notice,  whether  specially  instructed  by 

the  COUrl  or  not,  or  whether  the  matter  he  pre 

sented  by  the  prosecutor.     If  an  officeholder 
he  suspected  of  wrong  doing,  if  bribe  taking 

he  rumored,  if  there  he  indications  of  unlaw 
ful  combinations,  the  grand  jury  should  take 
the  initiative]  if  necessary.  Hut  the  average 
grand  jury  merely  passes  on  the  cases  pre- 
sented by  the  prosecutor,  inspects  the  county 
jail,  reports  to  the  court,  and  is  dismissed. 
Even  this  routine  work,  is  often  performed  in 
an  indifferent  and  perfunctory  manner. 

THE    FARCE   OF   TRIAL    BY   JURY 

The  petit  jury  system  is  susceptible  of  gross 
abuse.  The  jury  may  be  packed  by  office- 
holders and  their  partisans,  in  return  for  ser- 
vices rendered.  Men,  infirm,  dull-witted,  or 
even  of  doubtful  honesty,  may  sit  in  the  jury- 
box  and  watch  the  slowly  moving  hands  of 
the  clock,  bored  by  proceedings  which  they 
either  view  with  indifference  or  are  unable  to 
grasp. 

The  intelligent  man  of  affairs  is  no  more 
desirous  of  serving  on  the  jury  than  is  the 
tricky  lawyer  to  have  him  serve.  He  generally 
pleads  press  of  business  and  is  promptly  ex- 
cused. And  so  we  have  the  professional  jury- 
man showing  up  in  court,  term  after  term,  and 
deciding  issues  beyond  his  mental  grasp.  One 
judge,  at  least,  has  found  it  necessary  to  furnish 
his  bailiff  a  list  of  talismen  with  instructions 
that  certain  ones  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit 
on  cases  in  his  court,  because  of  their  notorious 
incapacity.  Recently  a  judge,  after  twice 
warning  two  jurymen  to  keep  awake  and  pay 
attention  to  the  proceedings,  threatened  to 
jail  for  contempt  the  first  juryman  caught 
nodding. 

Existing  methods  of  procedure  intensify  the 
evils  of  the  jury  system.  By  the  operation  of 
peremptory  challenges,  the  mere  exercise  of  a 
whim  may  determine  the  selection  of  men  to  try 
a  case.  The  defendant  in  criminal  cases 
(particularly  in  cases  of  manslaughter)  is  al- 
lowed an  unreasonable  number  of  such 
challenges.  This  encourages  the  defendant's 
counsel  to  attempt  to  exclude  men  of  force 
and  character — even  men  of  ordinary  under- 
standing and  mentality — and  to  substitute 
men  without  strength  of  character  or  average 
education,  and  subject  to  outside  influences. 
This  system,  instituted  to  protect  the  innocent 


and  further  the  ends  of  justice,  has  proved  a 
ready  shelter  for  the  guilty. 

The  injustice  and  folly  of  the  system  was 
disclosed  and  emphasized  in  a  recent  case 
growing  out  of  the  Chicago  strikes.  Eleven 
weeks  were  required  to  secure  a  jury  to  try  men 
indicted  for  assault;  1,929  veniremen  were 
examined;  a  venire  of  2,000  men  was  ex- 
hausted and  another  of  similar  proportions 
called.  Some  1,100  men  were  rejected  for 
"cause."  Two  months  and  a  half  were  re- 
quired to  find  the  "twelve  good  men  and  true." 
The  lawyers  asked  nearly  a  million  questions, 
even  devoting  half  a  day  to  the  examination  of 
one  man  who  was  at  length  rejected.  Many 
of  the  questions  propounded  reached  the  ut- 
most height  of  absurdity,  with  the  result  that 
some  1,800  men  failed  in  an  "educational  test" 
that  would  have  disqualified  an  assembly  of 
scholarly  men.  The  cost  to  the  county,  to 
the  date  of  securing  the  final  juryman,  was 
$16,000;  to  the  date  of  conviction  by  the  petit 
jury,  $35,000. 

The  first  juror  accepted,  and  several  of  his 
associates,  were  virtually  prisoners  for  two 
months  before  the  trial  proper  commenced. 
This  fact  alone  would  tend  to  make  any 
prospective  juror  think  out  a  disbarring  prej- 
udice. There  was  nothing  complicated  about 
the  case;  it  was  simply  a  murderous  assault, 
recorded  in  the  daily  papers  and  widely  read. 
The  common  knowledge  of  such  abuses  should 
be  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  doom  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  securing  a  jury. 

All  agree  that  an  accused  man  should  be 
surrounded  with  every  rational  safeguard. 
This  should  not,  however,  include  the  absurd 
and  outrageous  methods  employed  by  lawyers 
in  the  weeding-out  process  as  applied  to  jury- 
men. The  very  purpose  of  the  rule  is  to  ex- 
clude those  who  may  be  in  any  manner  prej- 
udiced, and  those  who,  from  ignorance  or 
otherwise,  are  incapable  of  understanding  the 
evidence  and  drawing  rational  conclusions. 
If  the  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  courts, 
we  should  be  afflicted  with  judges  as  well  as 
jurors  who  will  not  read  the  daily  papers  and 
who  cannot  reason  independently  or  clearly. 

Law  and  logic  seem  to  part  companyon  the 
proposition  that  all  who  read  are  so  narrow- 
minded  that  a  conclusion  once  reached  would 
not  be  changed  or  modified  by  testimony.  In 
short,  the  theory  may  be  correct,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  often  an  affront  to  common  sense  and 
an  outrage  upon  common  justice.     The  net 
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result  of  such  methods  is  to  encourage  the 
belief,  already  prevalent  among  criminals, 
that  if  the  wrong-doer  have  sufficient  money 
to  hire  a  lawyer  who  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of 
this  system  of  criminal  procedure,  he  may  defy 
the  law  and  make  of  it  a  mockery.  Thus 
trial  by  a  jury  of  one's  peers  is  often  only  trial 
by  a  jury  of  irresponsibles,  or  by  men  who  are 
to  be  given  $2  a  day  as  a  political  reward. 

SNAP-JUDGMENT   IN   POLICE    COURTS 

A  serious  abuse  of  quite  another  type  is 
found  in  the  lower  courts  where  cases  are 
railroaded  through  with  scant  attention.  In 
the  police  court  of  a  large  city  in  the  Middle 
West,  235  cases  were  disposed  of  in  a  single 
day.  Sentences  and  discharges  were  dealt 
out  at  the  rate  of  one  in  less  than  a  minute. 
In  many  instances  the  prisoners  were  not  al- 
lowed a  hearing  and  did  not  even  know  what 
disposition  had  been  made  of  them.  Then 
again,  in  some  instances,  cases  are  continued 
from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week.  Even 
where  the  offense  charged  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  only  by  a  small  fine,  cases  are  often 
continued  for  the  twentieth  time,  despite  the 
request  of  prisoners  that  they  be  brought  to 
trial. 

It  is  in  the  police  courts  that  our  foreign 
element  often  receives  its  first  impression 
of  American  justice.  Every  community  of 
foreign-born  citizens  has  its  leader,  or  "boss." 
Often  dishonest,  he  preys  upon  their  ignorance 
and  receives  money  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
"greasing  the  wheels,"  and  "fixing  the  officers." 
Of  course  the  money  goes  into  his  own  pockets, 
but  the  newly  arrived  foreigner  believes  he  has 
bribed  an  official.  This  has  become  a  serious 
scandal  in  our  large  cities.  Another  evil  is  the 
tendency  in  some  police  circles  to  insist  that 
because  a  crime  has  been  committed  some  one, 
guilty  or  otherwise,  must  suffer.  The  records 
afford  instances  where  men  have  been  con- 
victed to  sustain  the  theories  of  the  police. 

IMJ'ORIAM     TESTIMONY.  EXEMPTED 

The  law,  or  rule  of  criminal  and  civil  pro- 
cedure, which  exempts  a  man  from  giving 
testimony  that  may  incriminate  himself,  is 
prolific  of  injustice.  It  is  one  of  those  safe- 
guards provided  by  law  to  guard  the  interests 
of  the  innocent,  but  which  works  out  largely 
to  the  advantage  of  the  guilty.  An  unwilling 
witness  may  at  any  time  find  refuge  behind  this 
privilege  and,  at  the  expense  of  merely  im- 


plied criminality,  baffle  all  inquiry  into  matters 
of  his  knowledge. 

The  frequency  with  which  justice  has  been 
throttled  by  this  device  is  apparent  only  to 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  courts 
of  law.  Conviction  of  bribery  is  found  ex- 
tremely difficult  because,  generally  speaking, 
all  having  knowledge  of  it  are,  in  a  manner, 
guilty.  In  prosecutions  for  offenses  involving 
"graft,"  those  who  should  be  the  most  valuable 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  are  exempted 
from  testifying.  Oftentimes  witnesses  un- 
blushingly  pretend  an  incriminating  guilty 
knowledge,  merely  to  serve  their  friends  or 
guard  their  own  selfish  interests. 

A  law,  such  as  has  been  placed  recently  on 
the  statute  books  of  New  York,  withdrawing 
the  right  to  refuse  to  testify  on  such  grounds, 
should  be  enacted  in  every  state.  The  spirit 
of  the  present  provision  could  be  preserved 
in  such  an  act  by  forbidding  the  subsequent 
use  of  such  self-incriminating  testimony  as  a 
basis  of  criminal  action  against  the  witness. 
Such  a  change  would  meet  all  the  demands  of 
justice.  It  would  at  the  same  time  make  avail- 
able in  all  cases  the  full  powers  vested  in  courts 
to  compel  unwilling  witnesses  to  testify.  The 
hand  of  every  prosecuting  attorney  would  be 
strengthened,  no  innocent  person  would  be 
wronged,  and  one  of  the  greatest  engines  of 
injustice    would   be   demolished. 

BONDSMEN   ARE   NOT   RESPONSIBLE 

The  straw  bail  bond  iniquity  is  widespread 
throughout  the  country.  Professional  bonds- 
men, parasites  that  infest  the  halls  of  our  court 
houses,  find  lucrative  occupation  in  bailing 
prisoners  for  fees.  If  the  bondsman  can  show 
that  he  owns  the  amount  of  property  prescribed 
by  law,  the  officials  are  forced  to  accept  him 
as  surety.  As  the  laws  now  stand,  such  per- 
son may  execute  a  bond  one  day  and  sell  his 
property  the  next,  leaving  the  bond  utterly 
worthless.  Often  it  is  suspected  by  the  police 
and  known  by  the  bondsman  that  the  criminal 
intended  from  the  first  to  flee.  In  such  cases 
the  professional  bondsman  sees  to  it  that  he 
shall  not  suffer.  There  is  need  of  legislation 
that  will  make  criminal  bonds  more  binding. 
The  chief  feature  of  such  a  law  should  be  a 
provision  that  when  a  man  becomes  bondsman, 
notice  of  that  fact  shall  be  filed  with  the  county 
recorder  and  such  bond  shall  immediately 
become  a  lien  upon  the  bondsman's  properly. 
The   law  should   further  provide  that  a   for- 
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feited  bond  shall  be  collected  in  full.  This 
provision  would  take  away  from  any  court  the 
power,  so  frequently  exercised,  of  Letting  a 
bondsman  off  on  payment  of  the  costs  or  a 

fractional  part  of  the  sum  named  in  the  bond. 
The  charge  is  openly  made  that  some-  judges, 
in  this  way,  protect  from  loss  personal  friends 
iu-  influential  politicians. 

I  III     SYST]  M    01    FINES   (HI   Ms   .11  si  LI 

No  rule  of  court  procedure  or  provision  of 
law  has  become  a  greater  scandal  or  invites 
more  contempt  for  the  majesty  of  the  law  than 
the  existing  system  of  fines.  Every  law  on  the 
statute  hooks  providing  for  the  alternative  of 
fine  or  imprisonment  should  be  swept  away. 
A  line  is  not  a  punishment.  It  is  at  best  a 
substitute  for  punishment  and  it  is,  in  practice, 
a  device  by  which  the  rich  escape  punishment. 
The  whole  system  of  lines  is  flagrantly  unjust. 
Laws  are  not  equal  when  money  gives  immunity 
from  disgrace.  This  system,  more  than  any 
other  influence,  has  brought  about  a  wide- 
spread conviction  that  there  is  one  law  for  the 
rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  In  this  sense 
our  papers  have  lately  referred  to  high-class 
financiers  as  "quasi-criminals."  A  thorough 
search  of  the  law  libraries  will  fail  to  reveal  any 
such  term  or  classification.  These  men  are 
either  criminals  or  they  are  not  criminals.  Does 
the  possesion  of  riches  make  a  transgressor 
of  the  law  a  quasi-criminal? 

SHAMEFUL    METHODS   OF   PROCEDURE 

The  rules  of  procedure  and  our  system  of 
appeals,  together  with  the  ingenuity  of  counsel 
in  cases  where  the  accused  possesses  means, 
have  served  to  prolong  issues  through  a  series 
of  trivial  questions  and  consequent  delays 
with  the  result  that  justice,  when  not  actually 
defeated,  is  shamefully  retarded.  In  this 
country  the  cases  of  prompt  justice  are  well- 
nigh  limited  to  instances  of  mob  violence — 
frightful  protests  against  the  delays  and  dis- 
appointments due  to  the  intricacies  and  defects 
of  our  legislation  and  the  follies  of  our  justice. 

What  with  demurrers,  continuances,  appeals, 
reprieves,  and  pardons,  the  guilty  man  with 
cash  and  "pull"  so  disfigures  Justice  as  to 
render  her  unrecognizable.  By  such  means 
are  dragged  along  for  months  and  years, 
even  after  conviction,  before  the  actual  ex- 
ecution of  the  sentence.  Criminal  justice  is 
thus  robbed  of  much  of  its  terror,  for  speed 
and  certainty  of  punishment  do  more  to  pre- 


vent (rime  than  doe-   severity  of  punishment. 
Thus  we  find  that  crimes  multiply  at  an  as 
tounding    rate,   and    convictions   decrease    in 
disheartening  ratio. 

It  i-  the  custom  among  powerful  corporations 
in  this  country,  especially  those  whose  business 

subjects    them    to       personal  injury    suits,    to 

"wear  out"  their  opponent-.  This  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  under  the  present 
system  of  court  procedure.  Take  the  case 
brought  by  a  poor  man,  the  sole  support  of  a 
family,  against  a  street  railway  for  injuries 
received  at  its  hands.  Hi-  creditors  pres-  him 
for  payments  which  he  cannot  make.  His 
suit  is  "passed"  from  term  to  term  of  court. 
When  brought  to  trial,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years,  let  us  suppose  he  secures  a  ver- 
dict. The  railway  company  promptly  carries 
the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  often 
to  the  still  higher  courts.  .Meanwhile  the 
demands  of  the  plaintiff's  crcrlitors  and  the 
exigencies  of  life  force  him  to  accept  a  se-t la- 
ment wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  damages. 
Examples  of  such  oppression,  under  the  mantle 
of  the  law,  might  be  offered  by  the  score. 

THE   RICH   ESCAPE   THE    SWEAT-BOX 

The  prisoner  without  money  or  friends,  and 
the  prisoner  rich  in  both,  present  striking  con- 
trasts. Our  courts  and  officials  seem  less  in- 
clined to  proportion  justice  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  offense  than  to  considerations  of  the 
"  previous  estate"  of  the  criminal.  The  "  third 
degree,"  the  "sweat-box,"  and  other  barbaric 
methods  of  modern  police  are  habitually  visited 
upon  the  prisoner  destitute  of  money  and 
friends.  None  of  the  "aristocracy  of  crime" 
is  ever  subjected  to  these  forms  of  torture.  On 
the  contrary,  the  members  of  the  "upper  class" 
are  treated  with  consideration,  even  deference, 
and  sometimes  by  courts  as  well  as  by  police. 
If  the  "  third  degree"  were  applied  to  a  thieving 
financier,  the  whole  country  would  cry  out  in 
rage  and  that  feature  of  police  practice  would 
soon  follow  into  oblivion  the  "boot"  and  the 
rack. 

Two  prominent  Federal  prisoners  recently 
on  trial  for  swindling  the  Government  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  lived  an  exclusive  sort  of 
life  in  jail.  Comfortably  lodged  in  a  light  and 
well-ventilated  room  overlooking  a  beautiful 
park,  their  wives  were  permitted  to  visit  them 
twice  a  day.  Their  fastidious  appetites  balked 
at  the  unpalatable  jail  fare,  so  their  meals  were 
sent  in  from  a  neighboring  hotel  of  national 
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fame.  Bottled  mineral  water  took,  the  place 
of  the  water  served  to  the  criminals  of  lesser 
estate.  Both  prisoners  were  supplied  with 
books,  periodicals,  and  all  manner  of  literature. 
In  short,  the  warden  was  their  host  rather  than 
their  jailer.  Meanwhile,  in  the  same  building 
poor,  friendless  criminals  dragged  through  the 
days  and  nights  in  small,  ill-lighted,  vermin- 
infested  cells,  existing  on  the  miserable  jail 
fare  of  bread  and  water.  Yet  their  crimes,  by 
the  money  standard,  were  to  be  measured  in 
cents  while  those  of  the  favored  ranged  in  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  October  of  last  year,  two  Federal  courts 
were  in  session — one  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
another  in  a  small  town  of  western  Kentucky. 
A  case  in  each  court  was  called  for  trial. 

In  the  Kentucky  court,  before  the  bar  of 
justice  stood  a  tall,  lithe,  bronzed  mountaineer, 
stolid  and  sullen.  In  the  back  of  the  room 
was  seated  his  wife,  a  pale  woman,  her  face 
pinched  and  drawn,  with  four  thinly  clad, 
disconsolate  children— awaiting  the  climax  of 
the  tragedy.  In  some  little  valley  back  in  the 
cold  hard  mountains,  the  year  before,  this  man 
and  woman  had  struggled  bravely  with  the 
problem  of  existence.  The  expense  of  trans- 
porting their  small  crop  of  corn  to  market  was 
great — so  it  had  been  turned  into  whiskey,  in 
a  still  hidden  in  a  mountain  recess.  No  bond 
had  been  executed  to  the  United  States  for  the 
operation  of  this  industry;  the  government 
tax  had  not  been  paid.  The  nation  had  been 
deprived  of  a  few  dollars  of  revenue — that  was 
the  burden  of  his  offense. 

In  Chicago,  the  vice-president  of  a  large 
packing  company  was  on  trial  for  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  interstate  commerce  law  against 
the  granting  or  accepting  of  railroad  rebates. 
He  had  violated  a  criminal  statute.  He  had 
connived  with  a  railroad  offical.  He  had  taken 
criminal  advantage  of  his  competitors,  as  a 
result  of  which  they  were  compelled  to  forego 
the-  business  of  slaughtering  cattle  or  handling 
dressed  beef.  An  entire  nation  had  been 
defrauded.  This  defendant  had  left  his 
palatial  home  in  New  York  the  day  before, 
had  travelled  in  a  Pullman  car,  and  had  stopped 
at  the  most  exclusive  hotel  in  Chicago.  The 
ablest  lawyer  of  the  Chicago  Bar  stood  ready 
to  plead  his  case.  Tin-  attorneys  representing 
the  United  States  had  held  a  "conference" 
with  the  prisoner's  counsel  the  hour  previous 
and  "matters  had  been  arranged."  His  wife 
and  children  were  under  no  necessity  of  alter- 


ing their  daily  routine.  Yet  the  United  States 
had  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  bring  him 
before  the  tribunal.  Such  cases  furnish  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  inequity  of  justice  that 
threatens  our  national  career. 

THE    RICH   ROGUE   AND   THE   DUCK  THIEF 

On  the  12th  of  January  of  this  year  two 
prisoners  were  received  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Columbus,  Ohio — Mrs.  Cassie  Chadwick  and 
John  Shannon.  Mrs.  Chadwick  wrecked 
banks,  stole  over  $1,000,000,  and  forged  notes 
for  $13,000,000.  Poverty,  suicide,  and  disgrace 
followed  in  the  wake  of  her  crimes.  Shannon 
stole  a  duck  last  Thanksgiving  day  that  he 
might  have  a  good  meal.  To  commit  the 
theft  he  had  broken  into  a  store.  Shannon 
must  serve  until  January  13,  191 1.  Ten 
months  later  Mrs.  Chadwick  is  to  be 
discharged. 

In  one  of  our  largest  penitentiaries  are  con- 
fined twelve  former  bankers.  Apart  from  the 
disgrace  and  the  restriction  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  prison,  there  is  small  difference  between  the 
banker  convicts  and  the  man  outside  the  walls. 
They  go  about  with  much  the  same  liberty 
as  the  officials;  they  chat  with  each  other  and 
their  keepers,  while  the  "ordinary  prisoners" 
are  forbidden  to  open  their  mouths  except  to 
receive  the  prison  food.  They  move  about  the 
prison  in  authoritative  manner;  they  dictate 
not  alone  to  the  other  prisoners,  but  even  to 
the  officials.  These  bankers  who  were  "big 
men"  before  their  infamy,  are  still  big  men  in 
their  relations  to  the  prison  officials,  respected 
rather  than  subjected,  feared  rather  than  fear- 
ing. They  all  fill  clerical  positions  and  enjoy 
numerous  privileges.  One  is  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary,  others  are  clerks  in  the 
office  of  the  warden,  in  the  post-office,  in  the 
hospital,  in  the  steward's  office,  in  the  cigar 
shop,  and  so  on  throughout  the  list. 

In  another  state  penitentiary  a  former  lead 
ing  politician,  convicted  of  boodling  and 
wholesale  naturalization  frauds,  is  serving  a 
sentence  of  "five  years  at  hard  labor."  He 
leaves  the  institution  at  7.30  a.  m.  and  returns 
at  9  P.  M.  He  does  nothing  even  resembling 
work.  Across  the  street  stands  a  small  one- 
room  brick  house  formerly  the  abode  of  the 
stable  boss.  It  is  now  lit  led  up  with  a  lounge, 
several  comfortable  chairs,  and  a  telephone. 
On  a  table  are  popular  novels,  current  maga- 
zines, and  daily  papers.  \hvr  this  "convict" 
entertains   his   friends   and    relatives  with  the 
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best  of  fare  prepared  by  a  special  cook.     K«>t- 
tenness  is  Dot  confined  to  "Denmark.'' 

BSADH    CRIMINALS  ON    Mil     DECREASE 

There  can  be  do  question  that  intellectual 
crimes,  as  opposed  to  mere  coarse,  brutal 
violations  of  law,  are  on  the  increase.  I  mean 
forgeries,  embezzlements,  and  huge  swindles 
requiring  brains,  resources,  and  nerve.  The 
dangerous  tendency  of  crime  in  these  days  is 
toward  oppression  and  murder  by  a  system 
under  which  no  one  can  be  held  responsible 
by  law.  Professor  James,  the  eminent  psychol- 
ogist, has  said:  "Though  education  frees  us 
from  the  more  brutal  forms  of  crime,  it  is  true 
that  education  itself  has  put  even  meaner  forms 
of  crime  in  our  way.  The  intellect  is  a  ser 
vant  of  our  passions  and  sometimes  education 
only  makes  the  person  more  adroit  in  carrying 
out  these  impulses." 

The  educated  lawbreaker  is  capable  of  doing 
infinitely  more  harm  than  the  ignorant  criminal. 
His  power  for  harm  is  multiplied  by  his  know- 
ledge. The  educated  man  who  constantly 
transgresses  the  moral  law  and  ignores  the 
ethics  of  his  relations  to  the  state  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  society.  Burglars  and  highway- 
men prowl  about  the  streets  and  prey  on 
citizens  but  they  always  run  their  chances 
of  being  captured,  and  organized  society  is 
not  greatly  harmed — its  existence  is  not  even 
threatened. 

The  spirit  of  this  condition  wras  well  expressed 
by  the  remarks  of  Judge  Foster  in  sentencing 
a  man  for  complicity  in  stealing  a  policy  from 
the  vaults  of  a  certain  insurance  company: 
"  Your  methods  were  very  crude  and  bungling. 
If  you  had,  instead  of  colluding  with  an  out- 
sider, colluded  with  an  insider  and  thereby  had 
your  salary  raised  to  $50,000,  and  then  divided 
with  the  other  man,  the  result  would  not  have 
been  more  hurtful  to  policy  holders,  but  pos- 
sibly you  would  not  have  been  at  the  bar  of 
justice." 

The  aristocratic  violators  insolently  laugh 
the  law  to  scorn;  the  purpose  of  our  organic 
law  is  misdirected  and  the  ends  of  justice  sub- 
verted instead  of  subserved.  Fiduciary  posi- 
tions of  highest  rank  have  become  the  equiva- 
lent of  burglar's  tools.  The  law  has  been 
flouted.  In  the  wicked  circle  of  waste  and 
loot  moral  obligations  of  the  most  sacred 
character  have  counted  for  naught.  But  is 
sacredness  to  be  found  only  in  the  laws  for 
the  punishment   of   the   weak,   the   ignorant, 


unfortunate,  and  helpless,  whose  rights  seem 
so  tew  and  whose  opportunities  are  fewer? 

A  condition  making  strongly  for  inequity 
is   the   underpayment   of  our   public  officials. 

We  set  up  a  $2,500  a  year  public  prosecutor 
against  a  $50,000:1  -year  lawyer  and  look  for 
a  record  of   achievement. 

HOMICIDE   RARELY   OR  LIGHTLY    PUNISH]  D 

Statistics  of  crime  reveal  startling  truths. 
They  show  that  the  United  States  stands  pre- 
eminent among  the  civilized  and  progressive 
nations  in  its  catalogue  of  lawlessness.  A 
tabulated  series  of  such  sinister  statistics, 
recently  prepared,  shows  that  in  seven  years, 
beginning  with  and  including  1894,  there  were 
more  than  62,000  murders  and  homicides  in 
the  Union — nearly  9,000  a  year — and  only  871 
legal  executions.  Less  than  2  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  lawless  slayers  had  paid 
the  extreme  penalty  of  their  crimes.  In  the 
period  between  1881  and  1903  there  were 
129,464  murders  and  criminal  homicides, 
balanced  by  but  2,611  judicial  executions. 
These  figures  show  a  rapid  increase  of  murders 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  no  ap- 
preciable increase  in  the  number  of  executions. 

Small  wonder  that  the  conservative  London 
Spectator  recently  implored  the  people  of  this 
country  to  cease  disgracing  the  English- 
speaking  race.  Our  record  has  been  so  shock- 
ing, for  a  number  of  years,  that  we  are  rapidly 
gaining  the  stigma  of  a  nation  of  mankillers. 
In  1905  we  surpassed  the  notorious  record  of 
Italy.  The  United  States  now  leads,  with  115 
homicides  per  100,000  inhabitants;  Italy  has 
105  per  100,000;  Germany  13;  France  19; 
Great    Britain   and    Ireland    27    per    100,000. 

Europe's  comparative  freedom  from  such 
extreme  crimes  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
their  practice  of  making  short  shrift  of  mur- 
derers. They  seem  to  pay  closer  attention  to 
a  prompt  and  decisive  visitation  of  punish- 
ment. In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  one  in 
every  four  homicides  is  promptly  hanged. 
Justice  is  equally  effective  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

In  themselves,  statutes  can  accomplish 
nothing.  But  honestly  and  rigidly  enfored, 
they  can  make  the  manipulators  of  justice 
humble  and  tractable.  They  may  not  create 
moral  principles  where  they  do  not  exist,  but 
they  can  at  least  put  some  of  the  violators  of 
moral  principles  in  jail.  Though  they  may  not 
put  moral  principles  in  men,  they  may  force 
moral  principle  into  the  methods  of  men. 


A  MARKET  PLACE  IN   CENTRAL  AFRICA 
Political   news  and  choice  bits  of  gossip  are  here  exchanged,  as  well  as  fruits  and  fowl 
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A  VAST  PLATEAU  AS  LARGE  AS  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WHERE  WHITE  FAMILIES 
MAY  HAVE  PERMANENT  HOMES— THE  RAILROADS  PUSHING  THROUGH  RICH 
FARMING,  TIMBER,  AND  MINERAL  LANDS— PROBLEMS  OF  COLONIZATION  NOT 
YET  WORKED  OUT  BY  THE  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS  THAT  HOLD  THE  COUNTRY 

BY 

SAMUEL  P.  VERNER 

[AN     AMERICAN     PIONEER     WHO       HAS      MADE      SEVERAL    JOURNEYS       INTO 
CENTRAL   AFRICA   AND    WHO   HAS   LIVED   THERE   FOR   A    NUMBER   OF    YEARS] 


THE  word  Africa  still  conjures  up  visions 
of  wild  animals,  black  people,  and 
burning  sunshine;  of  phlegmatic  Boers, 
Congo  slaves,  and  Belgian  "atrocities";  in 
general,  of  a  good  place  to  stay  away  from. 
Many  wonder  why  nations  should  fight 
over  it,  and  why  men  who  come  away 
seem  smitten  with  a  mad  desire  to  get  back 
again.  For  nothing  is  truer  than  that  the 
Africander,  of  whatever  race  or  nation,  cannot 
get  the  Dark  Continent  out  of  his  heart  and 
brain. 

But  when  the  Englishman,  the  Scot,  and  the 
Hebrew  unite  on  a  proposition,  there  is  apt  to 
be  something  in  it.  England  quarreled  with 
Germany,  threatened  France,  and  fought  a 
bloody  war  over  Africa;  Mungo  Park,  Gordon, 
and  Livingstone,  the  Scotchmen,  died  for  it; 


Barnato,  Beit,  and  Lionel  Phillips  have  been 
buying  it  up.  All  of  them  thought  it  worth 
while.  Rhodes,  in  dying,  is  said  to  have 
quoted  Tennyson:  "So  little  done,  so  much 
to  do!" 

SOUTH    CENTRAL   AFRICA   A   VAST   PLATEAU 

A  magnificent  territory  lies  between  the  Cape 
and  the  Sahara,  south  of  Egypt  and  southeast  of 
the  Niger.  This  region  is  a  vast  table-land;  its 
eastern  rampart  is  the  chain  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon;  on  the  west  is  the  Chrystal  Range; 
on  the  north,  the  ridge  stretching  from  the  great 
peak  of  the  Kameruns  to  the  headlands  of 
Abyssinia;  and  to  the  south  are  visible  the 
mountains  of  the  Cape.  These  bounds  include 
about  5,000,000  square  miles,  four-fifths  of 
which  is  highly  productive.     In  it  are  the  im- 
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mense  basins  of  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and  the 
Zambesi;  a  series  of  great  lakes  surpassing 
those  of  North  America;  2,000,000  square 
miles  of   forests,  abounding  in  the  finest   of 

hardwoods;  a  coal-held  possibly  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  long;  and  at  least  20,000  miles 
of  navigable  rivers.     Most  of  the  region  has  an 

average  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  while  four 
peaks  are  above  the  16,000-foot  line  and  dozens 
are  higher  than  the  highest  of  the  Alleghanies. 


The  series  Of  <  ataraCtS  that  has  been  such  an 
obstacle  to  navigation  would  furnish  power 
enough  to  span  the  continent  widi  railways 
in  both  directions  and  there  Is  thought  to  be 
power  enough  in  the  Livingstone  Catara<  ts  and 
Stanley  Falls  on  the  Congo  for  all  industries 
that  may  develop.  The  transformation  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Zambesi  into  power  has  already 
begun,  and  it  is  likely  that  Victoria  Falls  will 
drive  trains    to  Tanganyika    before    Niagara 


MAP  OF  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AFRICA 
The  dotted  portion  represents  the  elevated  region  where  white  families  may  thrive,  and  toward  which  railroads  arc 

converging  from  several  directions 
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docs  to  New  York.  It  is  fortunate  that  these 
great  sources  of  power  are  located  exactly  where 
they  will  be  most  needed,  for  it  is  important  to 
cross  the  narrow  unhealthy  coast  region  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  reach  the  healthy 
highlands.  Slow  caravans  through  these  coast 
regions  mean  a  high  death-rate,  but  with  fast 
trains  this  narrow  belt  can  be  crossed  in  less 
than  six  hours. 

THE   RICHES    OF    MINE    AND    FOREST 

The  wealth  of  British  South  Africa  is  well 
known    and    will    therefore    be    passed    over. 


this  vast  plateau  and  some  are  being  worked, 
especially  along  the  British  frontier.  The 
copper  deposits  are  simply  enormous;  the 
natives  have  been  working  copper  in  a  primi- 
tive way  for  ages,  with  only  the  outcroppings 
to  draw  on.  Hematite  and  magnetic  iron  ore 
occur  in  perhaps  greater  quantity  in  Central 
Africa  than  in  any  other  area  of  the  same  size 
in  the  world.  These,  too,  have  been  worked 
by  the  natives  from  time  immemorial.  Copper, 
iron,  and  coal  are  of  course  much  more  val- 
uable to  the  industries  of  any  country  than 
silver   and    gold. 


A  ROYAL  RETINUE 
The  arrival  at  Luebo  of  His  Majesty  Zappo,   King  of  the  Zappo-Zap  tribe,  an  ally  of  the  Belgians 


The  resources  of  the  great  central  table-land 
are  mainly  minerals,  timber,  rubber,  ivory,  and 
agricultural  products. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  speak  definitely  of 
Central  Africa's  mineral  deposits,  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  Boers  plowed  for 
a  long  time  over  the  gold  and  diamonds  of  the 
Cape.  Deposits  of  diamonds,  gold,  and  silver 
have  already  been  located  in  various  parts  of 


From  recent  personal  exploration  in  the 
Congo-Zambesi  region,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  has  a  coal-field  of  nearly  700,000  square 
miles  in  area.  The  coal,  iron,  and  copper 
regions  are  also  either  coterminous,  or  iden- 
tical. Limestone  measures  run  through  the 
Chrystal  Range,  while  granite  and  sandstone 
arc  of  course  elements  in  the  structure  of  all 
the   hills   and   mountains.     The   mineral  de- 


KING  ZAPPO'S  STANDARD-BEARER  AND  BODY-GUARD 
A  full-dress  occasion  in  South  Central  Africa 
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posits  are  not  confined  to  isolated  areas  but 
are  scattered  pretty  evenly  over  the  whole 
country,  and  this  will  favor  the  development 
of  industries  in  each  geographical  unit.  For 
example,  on  my  place  in  the  Kasai  Valley, 
I  made  my  packing  boxes  of  mahogany, 
fastened  them  with  iron  nails  made  from  native 
ore,  bound  them  with  copper  from  a  similar 
source,  calked  them  with  rubber  from  the 
woods,  glued  them  with  a  gum  from  a  tree  near- 
bv,  varnished  them  with  copal,  and  marked 
them  with  wild  indigo.  Within  a  few  years 
one  can  live  a  civilized  life  there  without  draw- 


in  less  than  a  year's  time  with  the  aid  of  two 
hundred  native  employees,  without  the  use  of 
mule  or  steam.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
timber  resources  of  the  country  were  of  untold 
value.  As  the  forests  usually  line  the  rivers, 
this  timber  is  easily  handled,  while  the  value 
of  teak,  mahogany,  and  ebony  gives  a  wide 
margin  for  operating  expenses.  Of  course,  there 
are  quantities  of  other  varieties  of  timber,  some 
of  it  not  yet  fully  known  and  all  of  it  doubtless 
useful.  There  is  a  hard  little  heath  tree,  for 
instance,  occurring  in  untold  quantities  over 
nearly  all  of  this  region. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  BAKETE  TRIBE 
Their  sons  are  learning  to  pilot  steamboats,  handle  locomotives,   and  sink  mining  shafts 


ing  on  the  outside  world  for  anything  but  news- 
papers. Indeed,  the  American  Mission  at 
Luebo,  on  the  Kasai,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  on  the  coast,  has  begun  to 
print  a  monthly,  with  African  compositors.  I 
understand  that  some  of  the  natives  are  cor- 
responding with  each  other  across  country  by 
means  of  this  paper.  Yet  twenty  years  ago 
the  first  white  man  had  just  arrived. 

Some  of  the  African  timber  has  already 
reached  America.  On  my  way  home  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  Kentuckian  who 
had  gotten  out  several  shiploads  of  mahogany 


On  my  last  expedition  I  made  a  varied  col- 
lection of  plants  for  Dr.  Trelease,  of  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Gardens,  so  that  we  may  have 
a  chance  to  study  them.  The  African  palms 
alone  are  of  great  economic  value,  as  New 
York  imports  shiploads  of  oil  from  Africa  via 
Liverpool  every  week.  An  Ekeis  palm  will 
produce  thirty  pounds  or  more  of  oil  annually, 
without  injury  to  the  tree,  as  the  oil  comes 
from  its  fruit.  The  tree  lives  to  a  great  age, 
bearing  continuously,  and  I  have  seen  as  many 
as  600  growing  to  the  acre.  The  oil  is  good 
as  a  food,  as  a  lubricant,  and  as  a  base  for  soap; 
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the  kernels  of  the  fruit  also  have  a  commercial 
value,  though  not  yet  clearly  defined. 

RUBBER,    IVORY,    CORN,    AND   COTTON 

The  rubber  industry  is  of  enough  importance 
to  have  created  several  international  "incidents" 
already.  The  area  which  we  are  considering 
produces  now  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  rubber 
a  year,  while  it  is  probably  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, from  the  wild  sources  alone,  five  times 
as  much;  and  from  plantations,  when  devel- 
oped, as  much  as  the  demand  will  warrant. 
The  best  of  this  African  rubber  is  superior  to 
the  best  from  South  America,  and  the  average 
price  runs  between  eighty  cents  and  one  dollar 
a  pound.  As  raw  rubber  is  admitted  free  into 
the  United  States,  there  is  a  big  opportunity 
for  the  right  men  to  do  good  work  in  it,  with- 
out the  outlay  of  much  cash  capital.  While 
there  are  various  trees  producing  rubber  in 
Africa,  the  chief  source  is  a  vine,  the  Landolphia 
owariensis,  a  mature  specimen  of  which  will 
yield  about  five  pounds  a  year.  About  five 
hundred  vines  can  be  planted  to  the  acre; 
these  can  be  raised  from  the  seed.  The  gather- 
ing of  the  rubber  is  a  simple  process;  an  in- 
cision under  the  bark  in  the  afternoon  pro- 
duces a  lump  of  hard  rubber  by  morning.  This 
is  one  case  where  money  grows  on  a  vine. 

Ivory  of  course  is  an  article  which  may  dimin- 
ish. But  the  Europeans  are  trying  to  protect  the 
elephants,  and  lately  some  efforts  to  domesticate 
the  African  elephant  are  reported  as  successful. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  bred  and 
raised  as  in  India. 

When  we  come  to  the  possibilities  of  agricul- 
ture, we  might  as  well  stop  at  the  beginning. 
There  are  millions  of  virgin  acres  as  rich  as 
any  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  waiting  for  the 
plow.  In  most  of  this  region  three  crops  of 
corn  may  be  raised  in  a  year,  and  it  is  said  that 
cotton  can  be  grown  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds 
of  lint  to  the  acre  over  a  vast  section.  All  the 
tropical  agricultural  crops  can  be  raised,  and 
most  of  those  found  in  tne  temperate  zone. 

CLIMATE    NOT   NECESSARILY   BAD 

All  this  sounds  roseate  enough,  but  what 
mean  these  pale,  emaciated  figures  which 
emerge  from  time  to  time  at  the  coast?  Of 
what  use  is  all  that  when  the  climate  is  so 
deadly?  But  is  the  climate  deadly?  The  writer 
has  been  out  of  Africa  a  month,  and  no  one  could 
well  have  had  a  more  trying  time;  but  he  is 
now  in  better  condition  than  nine-tenths  of  the 


A  COXGO  PYGMY  AND  HIS  PLAYMATES 

Ota  Benga,  of  the  Bachichi  tribe,  and  two  young  chimpanzees,  now 

in  this  country 

men  in  New  York,  and  works  ten  hours  a  day 
without  feeling  it.  The  reason  is  that  he  has  at 
last  learned  how  to  live  in  Africa.  The  climate 
of  this  table-land  is  not  as  bad  as  that  of  a  third 
of  the  United  States.  The  heat  is  tempered 
by  the  elevation,  and  the  writer  has  marched 
thirty-five  miles  a  day  for  many  days  on  a 
stretch,  not  even  resting  at  midday.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Nassau,  the  veteran  missionary  of  the 
Gaboon,  has  lived  fifty  years  in  that  country 
and  is  still  at  his  post.  The  writer  met  many 
men  on  this  last  trip  who  had  been  out  for 
several  years  without  a  single  attack  of  fever. 

The  ills  the  white  man  suffers  from  are  not 
mainly  climatic,  but  social.  There  are  three 
predisposing  conditions — the  high  nervous  ten- 
sion, the  lack  of  social  restraint,  and  indis- 
cretion in  diet. 

It  may  not  seem  possible,  but  the  average 
African  pioneer  lives  on  a  tension  of  activity 
as  high  as  any  man  in  London  or  New  York. 
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THE  ENTERING  WEDGE  OF  INDUSTRY 

Mr.    Vomer's     blacksmith   shop   at    "  Mt.    Washington,"     Wissmann 

Falls,  Kasai  River.  King  N'Jombc  is  now  its  proud  owroer 


The  reason  is  that  he  goes  there  to  get  away, 
realizes  that  his  time  is  limited,  and  tries  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Of  the  social  disadvan- 
tages, the  lack  of  the  companionship  of  white 
women  is  the  worst.  The  ministrations  of 
friends  and  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse 
are  sorely  missed  in  a  land  where  a  white  man 
is  found  only  once  in  a  hundred  miles.  Further- 
more, white  men  eat  too  much  meat  in  Africa. 
This  is  a  wofully  common  mistake,  worse  than 
intemperance  in  drink.  It  is  ruinous  on  the 
liver,  and  is  responsible  for  a  host  of  ills. 

RAILROADS    PUSHING   THROUGH   JUNGLE 

Since  it  is  on  the  mountains  and  plateaus 
that  the  whites  must  chiefly  reside,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  the  elevated  regions  are  not  all 
in  one  part  of  the  continent.  White  colonies 
need  never  be  more  than  200  miles  from  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  and  the  average  is 
much  less.  For  example,  the  Lualaba  Valley 
is  just  beneath  the  slopes  of  the  Tanganyika 
plateau;  the  Aruwimi  is  below  snow-crowned 
Ruwenzori;  the  plains  of  British  East  Africa 
beneath  Mt.  Kenia ;  the  delta  of  the  Kameruns 
right  under  the  great  peak,  and  so  on.  It  is 
a  curious  and  very  fortunate  fact,  one  which 
ought  to  play  an  important  part  in  determining 
the  direction  of  transportation  lines. 

Even  now  there  is  but  little  of  all  this  immense 


NOT  "  HIS  ASTER'S  VOICE" 

Ndombe,    King  of  the   Bashibieng    tribe,    finds   "  Yankee    Doodle" 

much  to  his  liking 

region  which  cannot  be  reached  by  steam* 
Only  the  area  above  the  heads  of  navigation 
and  the  belts  between  the  valleys  are  left.  I 
traversed  one  of  the  last  of  these  unopened 
districts  this  year — and  a  railroad  surveying 
party  followed  fast  upon  my  heels.  The  Cape- 
to-Cairo  Railway  has  nearly  reached  Tangan- 
yika; the  Congo  system  has  passed  Stanley 
Falls,  1,500  miles  up  the  river;  the  Angola 
line  has  reached  the  Chrystal  Mountains;  the 
French  have  steam  communication  all  the  way 
to  Timbuctoo,  and  the  Uganda  Railroad  is 
earning  heavy  dividends.  The  stock  of  the 
Congo  Railroad  (par  100)  stands  at  about  5,000. 
Natives  who  ten  years  ago  were  out-and-out 
savages  are  now  piloting  steamboats,  running 
locomotives,  and  working  in  machine  shops, 
They  also  like  to  travel,  and  the  income  from 
native  passengers  is  becoming  a  considerable 
item.  As  far  as  the  peace  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, a  locomotive  in  Central  Africa  is  of 
greater  value  than  an  army  of  men.  Its  direct 
usefulness  aside,  the  mere  fact  speaks  volumes 
to  the  native  mind. 

WHITE    COLONIZATION   IN    CENTRAL   AFRICA 

Can  white  families  live  and  increase  in  trop- 
ical Africa?  and  ought  the  white  race  to 
colonize  those  regions?  Like  Stanley,  I 
answer,  Yes. 
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India  is  pointed  out  as  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary in  respect  to  the  first  question.  It  is 
said  that  English  families  rapidly  deteriorate 
in  India,  and  tend  to  become  sterile.  There 
is  room  for  a  closer  study  of  the  alleged  fact,  but 
admitting  it,  nothing  is  proved  as  to  South 
Central  Africa  because  the  conditions  are 
entirely  different.  White  families  have  pro- 
duced long  lines  in  South  America,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  tropics  where  they  have  been  real 
settlers.  If  the  white  man  can  live  and  rear 
his  family  in  New  Orleans  he  can  do  so  in 
Central  Africa. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  who  argue  that  the 
white  man  has  no  business  in  Africa,  that  it 
should  be  left  to  its  aborigines.  But  the  natives 
need  the  help,  the  restraint,  and  the  guidance  of 
the  white  man,  and  the  natural  resources  await 
the  grasp  of  his  energetic.hand. 

But,  at  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that  Africa 
is  to  be  colonized  by  the  white  race,  so  it  is 
around  the  question  of  the  how  that  the  prac- 
tical interest  and  most  of  the  conflict  centre. 
The  writer's  opinion  on  this  subject  is  based  on 
eleven  years  of  experience  and  close  study  of 
the  conditions. 

White  colonization  will  be  best  promoted  by 
locating  individual  settlers  in  groups  at  selected 
places;  by  restricting  all  large  concessions 
strictly  to  trade,  transportation,  and  such  min- 
ing as  is  not  practicable  for  the  individual;  by 
gradually  collecting  the  natives  into  reserva- 
tions; by  respecting  native  laws  and  customs 
when  not  actually  destructive  of  life  or  con- 
ducive to  serious  injury;  and  by  a  progressive 
grant  of  local  self-government  to  both  settlers 
and  natives. 

I  know  that  any  ordinary  citizen  of  a  Euro- 
pean power  possessing  territory  in  South  Cen- 
tral Africa  who  wishes  to  settle  there  may  as 
well  bay  the  moon  as  address  his  government 
on  the  subject.  The  nations  are  alike  in  one 
respect:  they  do  not  want  settlers.  There 
is  not  one  farmer  to  500,000  square  miles  in 
Central  Africa.  I  have  met  scores  who  wish  to 
farm,  but  the  governments  absolutely  refuse 
to  grant,  sell,  lease,  rent,  or  othenvisc  dispose  of 
the  land.  A  government  will  send  an  armed 
force  to  oust  any  squatter,  however,  and  the 
laws  against  such  settlement  are  framed  with 
can  fill  foresight.  The  reason  is  that  influential 
groups  of  men  in  each  of  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe  have  been  gran  led  large  tracts  of  land, 
for  which  they  pay  a  nominal  consideration  but 
whirh  they  hold  at  a  high  price  or  simply  re- 


tain for  speculation.  No  one  nation  is  less 
guilty  than  another.  Meanwhile  the  would-be 
settler  can  do  or  get  nothing. 

There  are  reasons  why  large  areas  should 
not  be  thrown  open  indiscriminately  to  settle- 
ment, it  is  true.  There  are  relations  with  the 
natives,  matters  of  health,  and  questions  of 
internal  politics  yet  to  be  settled.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  places  where  a  settlement  area 
might  be  defined  and  small  grants  allotted. 
Colonies  might  be  planted,  with  restrictions  to 
definite  boundaries,  and  grouped  for  social 
advantages. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  TAXATION 

The  commonest  mistake  in  European  ad- 
ministrative policy  toward  Africa  is  the  effort 
to  regulate  details  from  home.  Local  self- 
government  is  as  desirable  in  Africa  as  any- 
where. It  is  the  man  on  the  spot  who  can  deal 
best  with  local  conditions. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  natives 
is  to  put  them  on  reservations,  being  careful 
to  choose  lands  which  will  be  attractive  to  them. 
Pending  the  carrying  out  of  this  ideal  arrange- 
ment, it  is  decidedly  best  to  stop  trying  to  tax 
the  natives  altogether.  The  picayune  which 
rich  European  governments  try  to  force  out  of 
the  African  is  a  financial  loss  in  view  of  the 
operating  expenses  necessary  to  collect  it; 
taxation  leads  to  wars  and  sets  the  native 
permanently  against  the  white  man.  The  last 
Zulu  outbreak  was  caused  by  the  imposition  of 
a  per  capita  tax  of  one  pound — an  outrageous 
imposition.  Its  object  was  to  impel  the  natives 
to  work  in  the  Transvaal  mines. 

Enforced  taxation  of  the  natives  is  unjusti- 
fiable either  as  an  evidence  of  sovereignty  or  as 
an  inducement  to  work.  When  they  have  been 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  freely  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  government  in  recognition 
of  benefits  which  they  acknowledge,  they 
will  pay  taxes  willingly.  While  I  believe  we 
have  good  ethical  grounds  for  occupying  the 
vast  amount  of  vacant  land,  we  have  no  right 
of  any  kind  either  to  tax  the  natives  or  to  force 
them  to  work.  The  country  can  be  fully  de- 
veloped with  their  voluntary  labor,  and  the  pro- 
fits of  exploitation  are  so  high  that  the  govern- 
ment can  be  operated  on  an  economical  basis 
without  resort  to  native  taxation  at  all. 

The  great  timber  industry  in  West  Africa  is 
being  carried  on  by  native  laborers,  without 
horse,  mule,  steam-traction,  or  any  other 
mechanical   force.      They  cut  and  drag  great 
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logs  to  the  sin. mi.  and  floal  them  down  to  the 
sr.i.  The  i  rews  of  the  English,  French,  and 
German  ocean  liners  in  the  tropics  arc  all 
Africans  except  the  officers.  The  Longshore- 
men, firemen,  supercargoes,  and  boat  crews 
arc  all  blacks.  The  Angola  and  the  Congo 
railroads  were  built  by  native  labor,  and  some 
entire  crews  on  these  railways  are  made  up  of 
natives  who  were  utter  savages  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  Congo  steamers  have  as  pilots  the 
Bangala  who  tried  to  kill  Stanley.  The  most 
of  the  steamboat-construction  work  at  Stanley 
Pool  is  done  by  native  labor.  It  is  not  as 
efficient  as  white  labor  might  be,  but  under  ex- 
isting conditions  it  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
With  strong,  patient,  and  sympathetic  over- 
sight, they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  un- 
skilled manual  labor  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  country,  while  not  a  few  will 
become  skilled  mechanics  and  artisans. 

European  nations  expend  much  more  energy 
in  wrangling  over  territorial  boundaries  and 
commercial  rights  than  they  do  in  developing 
territory  already  acquired.  The  keynote  to 
international  peace  in  Africa  is:  "Room 
enough  for  all."  So  vast  is  the  extent  of  un- 
explored land,  so  immense  the  unutilized  re- 
sources, that  there  is  boundless  opportunity  for 
the  expenditure  of  force  in  exploiting  each 
section,  without  indulging  in  intrigue,  abuse, 
and  trickery.  My  observation  has  been  that 
no  one  nation  is  much  better  or  much  worse 
than  another;  they  all  might  take  a  leaf 
out  of  American  history  to  their  common  benefit. 

They  could  learn  four  things  from  American 
history.  That  land  is  valueless  without  people; 
that  the  wider  the  measure  of  freedom  accorded 
the  colony,  the  greater  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  mother-country;  that  the  white  population 
of  colonies  governed  from  home  ought  to  be 
homogeneous;  and  that  savage  races  must  be 
fully  prepared  for  citizenship  before  being  en- 
trusted with  its  responsibilities.  These  are 
almost  self-evident;  perhaps  the  third  needs 
some  amplification.  Any  European  nation 
which  tries  to  control  a  colony  of  alien  whites 
is  sure  to  find  trouble.  The  experience  of 
England  with  the  Dutch,  alike  in  New  York 
and  at  the  Cape,  illustrates  this.  It  is  far  better 
for  each  nation  to  colonize  its  territory  with  its 
own  people. 

America's  opportunity  in  africa 

What  can  America  do  in  and  for  Africa? 
With  the  Monroe  doctrine  for  South  America, 


we  •  .in  logi*  all)  expe<  I  no  territorial  or  political 
interest  in  Africa.  Hut  just  as  Europe  has 
acquired  enormous  commercial  and  industrial 
privileges  In  South  America,  so  may  we  justly 

expect  to  have  a  share  in  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial, si  ientlfic,  and  religious  dcvelopinc  nl  of 
the  African  continent.  In  fact,  more  than 
this  we  do  not  need. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  thai  com- 
merce depends  on  concessions.  If  we  want 
orders  for  American  goods  we  must  have  agents 
or  interested  friends,  with  industries  under 
their  control,  to  form  the  basis  for  creating  a 
local  demand.  There  are  territories  in  Africa 
where  concessions  can  be  obtained  by  Amer- 
icans for  almost  any  of  the  industrial  operations 
which  can  be  made  so  profitable.  Our  genius, 
together  with  the  experience  gained  in  opening 
up  our  own  territories,  fits  us  particularly  for 
the  broad  constructive  work  in  such  a  land.  I 
have  seen  this  illustrated  again  and  again. 
For  example,  the  American  mining  engineer, 
Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  was  hardly  less 
the  creator  of  a  new  South  Africa  than  Cecil 
Rhodes.  To  young  Americans  with  aspirations 
for  the  life  of  the  pioneer,  Africa  presents  the 
last  great  field  for  effort,  magnificent  in 
opportunities. 

I  cannot  close  without  referring  to  what  is, 
after  all,  our  great  opportunity,  our  specific  call, 
in  the  once  "Dark  Continent."  It  is  higher 
than  mere  exploitation,  nobler  than  mere 
pioneering.  It  is  the  distinctive  American  idea 
— help  to  the  lowly,  freedom  to  the  oppressed, 
one  more  chance  to  the  handicapped.  Our 
destiny  did  not  end  with  Yorktown,  nor  with 
Appomattox,  nor  with  Manila  Bay.  We 
represent  for  all  the  world  a  larger  liberty,  a 
freer  sprit,  a  nobler  aspiration;  and  we  inspire 
with  these  sentiments  all  nations  that  come  into 
contact  with  us.  I  once  thought  I  saw  the  dawn 
of  such  a  day  for  Africa  as  Washington  saw 
from  the  heights  of  the  Alleghanies  on  his 
youthful  journey  to  Ohio.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
a  ray  of  starlight  in  the  night;  perhaps  some 
of  us  may  live  to  see  it  burst  into  the  dawn  of 
a  glorious  day.  To  have  a  share  in  the  effort 
to  make  another  America  in  Africa  is  certainly 
no  mean  ambition;  and  even  if  it  should  fail 
the  attempt  is  worth  trying.  One  wiser  than 
we  may  decree  that  from  what  we  have  suffered 
and  learned  over  here  that  great  continent 
which  was  the  cradle  of  civilization  shall  also 
be  a  "land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the 
brave." 
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THE  recent  events  in  Cuba  have  not  sur- 
prised those  who  are  personally  con- 
versant with  the  conditions  which 
exist  on  that  island.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  people  accustomed  for  generations  to 
settling  quarrels  with  the  machete  and  to  suc- 
cessive revolutions  would  fall  naturally  into 
the  conventions  prescribed  by  older  nations. 

There  are  those  who  pretend  to  see  in  every 
disturbance  in  Cuba  and  other  Latin-American 
countries  the  hidden  hand  of  the  financier  or 
speculator.  It  has  been  a  common  remark  that 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  American  in- 
fluences were  back  of  the  rebellion  against  the 
Pal  ma  administration.  If  we  are  to  believe 
these  gossips,  the  revolt  was  bought  and  paid 
for  by  American  conspirators  who  expect  to 
reap  money  rewards  from  the  failure  of  the 
experiment  of  Cuban  independence.  This  is 
only  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  are  too 
prone  to  ascribe  most  happenings  to  conspir- 
acies rather  than  to  natural  causes.  The 
power  of  the  money  merchant  is  great,  but  his 
sway  has  not  yet  entirely  superseded  the  in- 
fluence of  national  and  racial  traits,  prejudices, 
and  ambitions.  It  did  not  need  the  help  of  a 
check-book  to  promote  an  uprising  in  Cuba. 

The  American  investor  in  Cuba  who  would 
deliberately  plot  an  uprising  of  one  of  its  fac- 
tions would  display  as  much  wisdom  as  did  the 
man  who  set  fire  to  his  house  for  the  purpose 
of  ridding' it  of  mosquitoes.  The  comparison  is 
an  apt  one  and  does  little  discredit  to  the  im- 
portance or  dignity  of  the  confirmed  Cuban 
revolutionist.  The  mosquito  is  a  nuisance, 
is  pestiferous,  persistent,  elusive,  and  difficult 
to  completely  eradicate;  and  in  rare  cases  his 
bite  is  fatal  to  the  individual.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  chronic  Cuban  insurrecto.  Re- 
bellion against  any  form  of  government  in 
which  he  is  denied  personal  participation  and 
personal  emoluments  is  instinctive  with  him. 


It  may  be  policy  to  bribe  him  to  keep  the  peace; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  him  a  price  to  rise 
against   those   in  official  power. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  take  the  Cuban  malcontents 
too  seriously.  It  is  true  that  they  have  made 
much  trouble,  and  it  may  be  true  that  their 
senseless  anarchy  has  ruined  all  chance  for  the 
permanent  independence  of  Cuba;  but  their 
fumings,  manifestoes,  intrigues,  and  petty 
activities  will  no  more  check  the  onward  march 
of  Cuba  than  will  the  buzzing  of  its  mosquitoes. 
Science  and  the  demands  of  sanitation  have 
doomed  the  latter;  commerce  and  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  possibilities  of  the  island 
will  relegate  the  Cuban  trouble-breeder  to  a 
status  no  more  important  than  that  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  American  Indian. 

It  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  Cuba  have  not  the 
slightest  concern  in  the  political  differences 
which  precipitated  this  outbreak.  The  bulk 
of  the  merchants,  plantation  owners,  workers 
in  the  factories  and  laborers  in  the  fields  knew 
little  and  cared  less  about  the  causes  which 
brought  on  the  crisis.  There  were  no  is- 
sues on  which  to  build  two  antagonistic  political 
parties.  After  long  years  of  oppression  and 
misrule,  Cuba  found  herself  free  and  indepen- 
dent, and  all  save  a  small  fraction  of  her  people 
went  to  work.  There  was  no  tariff  issue,  no 
money  issue,  no  sharply  defined  economic 
question  on  which  self-interest  or  sentiment 
would  inspire  a  division  into  political  camps. 
When  Palma  became  the  first  president  of  the 
republic,  he  was  neither  a  Liberal  nor  a  Mod- 
erate:. These  parties  now  have  no  excuse  for 
existence  other  than  the  ambition  of  those 
not  holding  office  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
are  holding  office. 

It  is  only  an  incident  that  the  Liberal  party 
now  includes  the  mass  of  the  working  c  I, 
It  was  to  them  that  the  disappointed  "outs" 
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naturally  made  their  appeal.  They  found  a 
pretext  in  the  unquestioned  unfairness  and 
probable  illegality  of  the  last  national  election, 

also  in  the  unconstitutional  usurpations  of  the 
Palma  administration;  hut  without  these 
ahuso,  the  flame  of  armed  revolt  would  have 
flared  into  a  conflagration.  Every  incident  in 
this  affair  seems  to  add  proof  to  the  charge 
that  the  Cuban  official  has  yet  to  learn  the  art 
of  exercising  authority  without  stepping  out- 
side of  constitutional  limits.  Those  whose 
rights  are  infringed  upon  naturally  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  appeal  to  force.  Stated  in  fewer  words 
— it  is  doubtful  if  the  Cubans  are  capable  of 
self  government. 

Those  who  assert  that  it  is  none  of  the  con- 
cern of  our  Government  whether  or  not  the 
Cubans  are  capable  of  self-government  may 
find  some  ethical  support  for  their  contention, 
and  they  may  be  inspired  by  the  most  altruistic 
of  motives;  but  we  are  living  in  an  age  in 
which  the  world  has  grown  so  small  that  a 
fight  in  any  of  its  quarters  is  likely  to  call  to 
the  scene  the  international  police.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  "Uncle  Sam"  is  patrolling  the  district 
in  which  Cuba  is  located,  and  it  also  happens 
that  Cuba  was  under  suspicion  and  had  given 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace. 

THE    QUESTION   OF   ANNEXATION 

The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  well  to 
look  this  Cuban  situation  squarely  in  the 
face.  There  are  interests  in  Cuba  which 
would  welcome  annexation,  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  conditions  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  island  would  vote 
for  annexation  if  the  issue  were  frankly  dis- 
cussed and  its  advantages  carefully  weighed 
against  the  alleged  benefits  and  prestige  of 
independent  nationality.  There  are  interests 
in  the  United  States  which  will  bitterly  and 
selfishly  oppose  annexation,  for  tariff  and  other 
reasons.  There  is  a  score  of  complications, 
but  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  the  hope  of 
financial  gain  or  the  fear  of  money  loss  back 
of  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small 
consequence  whether  or  not  Cuba  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter which  concerns  the  whole  world  and  which 
is  thrust  upon  the  United  States  that  Cuba 
have  a  stable  government. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
Cuba  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  intervened 
on  the  side  of  her  revolutionists  and  wrested 
the   island    from   the   century-long   control   of 


Spain,  and  by  the  same  token  Cuba  is  under  no 
great  load  of  gratitude  to  us  for  SO  doing.  The 

conditions  then  prevailing  wen-  a  nuisance  no 

longer   to    be   tolerated.      Our  citizens   had   no 

considerable  investments  there.  The  risks  were 

too  great  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  develop 
enterprises;  but  when  our  Government  took 
-sion  of  Cuba  and  administered  its  affairs 
for  a  period,  when  there  was  incorporated  in 
the  Cuban  constitution  a  clause  which  made  it 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  intervene  in  its  affairs  when  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  island  were  threatened 
or  disturbed  -then,  and  not  until  then,  did 
American  settlers  and  investors  turn  toward 
Cuba.  They  were  assured  that  their  lives  and 
their  property  would  be  safe;  the  people  of 
Cuba  irrespective  of  class  invited  their  coming, 
and  with  the  influx  of  American  enterprise 
and  money  Cuba  entered  on  a  new  career.  It 
is  the  simple  truth  to  stale  that  no  charge  has 
been  made  or  truthfully  can  be  made  that 
American  interests  have  interfered  in  or  have 
attempted  to  influence  the  administrative  policies 
of  Cuba.  They  have  simply  asked  that  they 
be  accorded  the  same  rights  that  they  would 
have  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  or  in  any  other 
country  pretending  to  responsible  government. 
They  have  invested  from  8150,000,000  to 
$200,000,000  in  Cuba,  but  the  principle  would 
be  the  same  were  these  amounts  thousands 
instead  of  millions.  They  have  the  right  to 
demand  that  the  United  States  Government 
keep  the  promise  made  when  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  signed;  also  that  effect  be  given  to 
the  Piatt  amendment  incorporated  in  the 
Cuban  constitution. 

When  Cuba  passed  from  the  control  of 
Spain  into  the  protectorate  of  the  United  States 
and  from  thence  into  the  keeping  of  the  newly 
organized  Cuban  Government,  there  was  no 
transfer  of  property  interests.  The  land  of 
the  former  owners  was  not  confiscated.  Spain 
went  out  but  the  Spanish  land-owner  was  not 
dispossessed  of  his  holdings.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  island  was  under  cultivation. 
There  were  vast  tracts  awaiting  the  coming  of 
railroad  transportation  and  the  magic  of  capi- 
tal. The  developed  land  was  largely  held  by 
the  Spanish,  and  in  such  cities  as  Havana, 
Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  Camaguey,  and  San- 
tiago, their  financial  interest  was  and  still  is 
predominant.  It  was  with  these  Spanish 
property-owners  that  the  pioneer  American 
investors     treated.     They     bought    great    es- 
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tates,  planned  and  constructed  railroads,  and 
undertook  numerous  other  enterprises  which 
depend  on  uninterrupted  peace  for  fruition  and 
profits.  More  recently,  as  the  interior  of  the 
island  has  been  made  available  by  railroad 
communication,  American  investments  have 
been  made  in  lands  held  by  native  Cubans. 

The  fact  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  this: 
the  Cubans  proper  never  have  been,  are  not 
now,  and  probably  never  will  be  the  owners 
of  more  than  a  small  minority  of  the  landed 
and  other  property  in  the  island.  The  wealthy 
Cubans  almost  without  exception  are  in  favor 
either  of  annexation  or  some  other  method  by 
which  the  United  States  shall  exercise  direct 
authority  in  the  larger  governmental  affairs  of 
Cuba.  They  do  not  say  so  openly,  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  will  be  only  a  few  years  before 
the  bulk  of  the  land  will  be  bought  by  Ameri- 
can investors  and  resold  to  American  settlers. 
Beyond  doubt,  there  are  many  Cubans  who  will 
refuse  to  sell  their  land  and  who  through 
imitation  of  the  methods  of  the  peaceful  in- 
vaders of  their  island  will  become  affluent;  but 
the  inflowing  tide  of  money  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  will  change  the 
names  on  most  of  the  title  deeds. 

Cuba  has  a  population  of  less  than  1,700,000. 
It  is  capable  of  supporting  and  will  attract  to 
itself  ten  times  that  number.  Where  will  these 
millions  come  from  ?  There  is  only  one  answer 
to  that  question.  The  same  spirit  which  lures 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  farmers 
from  the  land  of  their  birth  to  the  wheat  fields 
of  Northwestern  Canada,  will  call  similar 
armies  to  the  more  glittering  promises  of  wealth 
in  Cuban  orange  groves,  sugar  plantations, 
cattle  raising,  and  the  numberless  fields  of 
activity  which  as  yet  have  scarcely  been  touched. 
It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  a  way  will  be 
found  to  insure  to  them  as  safe  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  that  maintained  by  Canada. 

To  the  development  of  Cuba,  as  I  shall  more 
fully  point  out  later  in  this  article,  there  must  be 
applied  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Most 
of  this  will  come  from  the  United  States.  It 
must  be  as  secure  from  loss  through  the 
instability  or  inefficiency  of  government  as  are 
the  billions  of  foreign  investors  who  depend  on 
the  good  faith  or  our  successive  administrations. 

THE   GOOD    FAITH   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  outcome 
of  this  latest  trouble  in  Cuba,  one  thing  may  be 
taken  for  granted  from  the  position  of  President 


Roosevelt  in  his  solemn  warning  to  Cuba:  a 
repetition  of  the  outbreak  will  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  American  people.  It  has  had  its  value 
in  giving  both  countries  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment, and  it  has  strikingly  justified  the  incor- 
poration of  that  clause  giving  this  Government 
the  right  to  intervene  before  the  Cubans  had 
wrecked  the  ship  placed  in  their  charge. 
Theoretically  it  may  be  their  ship,  but  it  is 
laden  with  our  cargo  and  carries  our  passen- 
gers. The  world  knows  now  that  our  promise 
that  war  should  cease  in  Cuba  meant  exactly 
what  it  said.  It  knows  that  the  material 
development  of  Cuba  will  not  again  be  men- 
aced by  the  whims  and  thwarted  ambitions  of 
native  politicians  who  appeal  to  arms  rather 
than  to  arguments  and  to  orderly  methods. 
The  professional  Cuban  guerrilla  will  be  made 
to  know  that  his  calling  has  ended;  he  will 
discover  that  the  inexorable  laws  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  development  have  decreed 
that  the  future  of  his  country  shall  be  distin- 
guished by  the  victories  of  peace  rather  than  by 
the  petty  triumphs  of  devastating  civil  wars. 

The  leaders  of  these  Cuban  factions  have  no 
proper  conception  of  what  the  future  holds  out 
for  their  country.  In  passing,  I  wish  to  state 
positively  that  nothing  in  this  article  should 
be  construed  as  intimating  that  any  faction  in 
Cuba  is  inspired  by  antipathy  to  the  United 
States.  They  welcome  the  influx  of  American 
settlers  and  investors,  knowing  full  well  that 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  encouraged  their 
common  prosperity  will  follow;  but  they  seem 
incapable  of  understanding  that  the  modern 
methods  of  industry  and  finance  are  too  delicate 
and  complicated  to  withstand  the  strain  of  the 
interruption  of  governmental  functions.  They 
seem  to  assume  that  so  long  as  they  fight  one 
another,  the  newcomers  should  be  willing  to 
suspend  work  and  business  until  one  faction 
wins.  There  is  too  much  ego  in  their  cosmos, 
but  their  horizon  will  expand.  The  trouble 
at  the  present  moment  is  that  the  world  knows 
more  of  them  than  they  do  of  the  world.  They 
also  are  unfortunate  in  underestimating  the 
present  and  future  value  of  the  land  of  their 
birth. 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
make  of  Cuba  the  strategic  intermediate  point 
at  which  all  marine-  traffic  will  touch.  The 
great  stream  of  the  world's  commerce  will 
split  against  Cape  San  Antonio  on  its  west,  and 
along  its  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  new  cities 
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will  arise  to  contest  the  supremacy  of  Havana 
and  Santiago.  Bui  the  development  of  the 
island  will  not  await  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

It'  one  were  to  permit  the  average  hoy  to 
help  himself  to  any  of  the  articles  in  a  general 
store,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  ignore  all  else  and 
gorge  his  appetite  on  sugar  and  candy.  The 
Spaniard  who  found  himself  in  full  possession 
of  Cuba  imitated  that  hoy.  With  the  raw 
material  all  about  him,  from  which  could  he 
fashioned  most  forms  of  marketable  products, 
he  was  content  to  revel  in  sugar  and  tobacco. 
me  to  know  that  the  soil  was  inexhaustible, 
that  sugar  and  tobacco  could  easily  be  raised 
in  unlimited  quantities  for  a  never-halting 
market,  and  his  profits  were  so  great  that  he 
could  afford  to  import  all  other  necessities  and 
luxuries.  Even  with  antiquated  methods,  his 
sugar  plantations  yielded  more  than  ioo  per 
cent,  annually  on  his  investment;  why  should 
he  bother  about  factories  and  the  complicated 
problems  of  modern  machinery?  Such  was 
the  policy  of  the  masters  of  Cuba  until  the 
Spanish-American  war.  Xot  until  within  the 
last  six  years  were  the  initial  steps  taken  to 
introduce  modern  mechanical  arts  into  Cuba. 

Right  at  the  present  moment  there  is  hardly 
an  industrial  plant  in  Cuba  worthy  of  mention 
save  those  devoted  to  sugar  grinding  and  to- 
bacco, and  the  other  exceptions  are  those  due 
to  American  enterprise.  Most  of  the  island  is 
covered  with  timber,  yet  nearly  all  of  the  lum- 
ber used  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 
I  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  best  hotel 
in  Havana — and  if  ever  a  city  offered  a  chance 
for  hotel  enterprise  Havana  is  that  city — and 
I  found  that  almost  every  article  used  in  that 
hotel  was  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Kitchen  utensils,  glassware,  plates,  cutlery, 
furniture,  carpets,  beds,  and  so  on,  were  im- 
ported. There  are  no  woolen  or  cotton  mills, 
no  carriage  works,  no  factories  in  which  are 
produced  such  standard  necessities  as  paper, 
stoves,  boots,  shoes,  clocks,,  watches,  and  the 
myriad  products  in  which  the  world  is  com- 
peting for  the  supremacy. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  first  refrigera- 
tor plants  were  installed  in  Cuba,  and  it  then 
became  possible  to  hang  beef,  mutton,  and 
other  meats  before  eating  them.  In  all  of  Cuba 
there  are  to-day  only  a  few  small  ice  manu- 
facturing plants:  one  in  Havana,  one  in  San- 
tiago, and  the  others  scattered.  The  new  and 
enterprising  American  town  of  Ceballos  num- 


bers its  population  by  hundreds,  yet  its  ice 
plant  furnishes  that  heretofore  unknown  luxury 
to  the  populous  city  of  Camaguey  -formerly 

called  Puerto  Principe  the  capital  of  central 
Cuba,  and  the  third  largest  city  in  the  island. 
The  little  town  of  Ceballos  also  contains  the 
only  modern  hotel  in  Cuba;  it  is  a  fine  structure, 
whose  interior  fittings  were  taken  from  the 
famous  Hotel  Plaza  of  Xew  York  City  when 
it  was  torn  down  to  make  place  for  the  giant 
edifice  now  building. 

Till.   CUBA   OF   TO-MORROW 

If  one  wish  to  forecast  the  Cuba  of  to- 
morrow, he  can  do  no  better  than  to  study  the 
new  American  settlements  which  will  grow 
from  villages  to  towns  and  cities  in  that  sec  lion 
of  central  Cuba  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
ancient  and  sleepy  Ciego  de  Avila.  It  was 
across  this  narrow  part  of  the  island  that  Wcylcr 
built  his  famous  (or  infamous)  trocha,  and  it 
was  in  this  once  wilderness  that  thousands  of 
Spanish  soldiers  and  Cuban  revolutionists 
lost  their  lives.  It  is  only  five  years  since  Sir 
William  Van  Home  induced  American  capital- 
ists to  share  his  enthusiasm  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  Cuba,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  railroad  connecting  Havana  with  Santiago 
opened  up  an  empire  to  development.  Hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  land  surrounding 
Ciego  de  Avila  have  passed  into  American 
hands,  and  the  towns  now  building  are  but  the 
pioneers  in  a  movement  which  will  create 
the  New  Cuba. 

It  seems  strange  to  step  from  the  somnolent 
town  of  Ciego  de  Avila,  with  its  picturesque- 
streets  and  naked  children,  into  the  bustling 
activities  of  its  American  neighbor  to  the 
north.  Ciego  de  Avila  is  not  much  changed 
since  pirates  sacked  it  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  but  in  five-year-old  Ceballos  we 
find  banks,  electric  lights,  churches,  schools, 
hotels,  a  huge  power  plant,  a  beautiful  park, 
automobiles,  a  woman's  club,  and  most  of  the 
things  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  a  land 
where  palms  do  not  fringe  the  horizon.  For 
miles  surrounding  are  orange  groves  which  will 
this  year  begin  to  pour  their  products  into  the 
United  States.  There  are  sugar-cane  fields 
owned  by  American  investors  through  which 
one  can  ride  at  a  trot  all  day  and  not  reach  the 
end. 

Further  to  the  east  one  enters  the  vast 
cattle  country  of  Cuba,  the  unbroken  plains 
which  surround  the  city  of  Camaguey.     Here 
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we  find  the  cattlemen  who  are  being  driven  out 
of  the  Texas  ranges,  and  with  them  have  come 
the  rough-riding  cowboys.  Instead  of  the 
bleak  ranges  which  we  find  in  Remington's 
pictures,  we  see  the  cowboy's  sombrero  above 
a  sea  of  guinea  grass;  instead  of  a  rocky  back- 
ground we  see  the  graceful  foliage  of  the  tropics 
set  against  the  peerless  Cuban  sky.  But  the 
cowboy  is  the  same,  and  the  prediction  that 
Texas  cattle  would  not  thrive  in  Cuba  has 
already  been  proved  false. 

Yet  farther  to  the  east,  we  find  American 
engineers  cutting  the  path  for  railroads  through- 
out all  the  great  extent  of  the  province  of  San- 
tiago. On  the  rocky  shores  of  Nipe  Bay, 
millions  of  American  money  are  being  spent 
in  creating  the  future  port  of  Antilla.  Here 
is  one  of  the  natural  harbors  of  Cuba,  and 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  it  is  destined  to 
supplant  Santiago.  This  year  Guantanamo 
will  have  railroad  connections  with  Havana, 
and  it  is  the  boast  of  the  American  railroad 
financiers  that  within  a  few  years  there  will  not 
be  a  spot  in  the  island  of  Cuba  more  than 
twenty  miles  removed  from  steam  or  electric 
transportation.  When  one  reflects  that  only 
five  years  ago  there  were  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  island  east  of  Santa  Clara  without 
railroad  connection  with  Havana,  he  can  begin 
faintly  to  comprehend  the  marvel  which  has 
been  wrought  and  which  still  is  in  progress. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  development  of 
Cuba  will  make  guerrilla  warfare  impossible 
against  an  effective  government.  The  time 
is  past  when  small  bodies  of  men  can  hide  in 
inaccessible  sections  of  the  island.  Were 
Cuba  a  state  in  our  Federal  Government,  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  quell  one  of  its  typical 
"revolutions"  as  it  is  to  suppress  a  riot  in  a 
disorderly  ward  of  New  York  or  Chicago. 

Those  who  imagine  that  it  is  possible  to 
wander  comfortably  about  Cuba  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  will  find 
themselves  mistaken.  There  are  hundreds  of 
towns  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  inter- 
preter, and  even  in  Havana  little  English  is 
spoken  save  in  the  hotels  and  in  the  shopping 
districts.  This  condition  will  be  changed  as 
the  Hood  of  American  immigration  increases, 
but  the  present  traveller  should  study  his 
Spanish  American  dictionary  carefully  before 
venturing  far  from  those  centres  where  his 
countrymen  have  secured  a  foothold.  One 
may  live  for  a  year  in  the  average  Cuban  vil- 


lage an  1  never  hear  a  word  of  comment  about 
the  United  States. 

The  first  impression  one  receives  of  Cuba  is 
best  expressed  in  that  hackneyed  phrase,  "a 
riot  of  color."  The  wonderful  blue  of  the  sky 
is  accentuated  by  clouds  which  bear  little 
resemblance  to  those  of  northern  climes. 
They  are  not  painted  against  a  dull  back- 
ground; they  float  beneath  a  dome  which 
seems  immeasureable  miles  beyond  them. 
Beneath  is  a  vista  of  tropical  verdure,  and  sharp 
against  it  are  picturesque  types  of  Spanish- 
Cuban  architecture  flaunting  all  the  blendings 
of  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  purple,  and  violet. 
The  external  decorator  can  make  no  mistake 
which  nature  will  not  correct  in  Cuba.  He 
may  stripe  a  house  so  that  it  resembles  a  bar- 
ber's pole,  yet  in  a  few  weeks  some  alchemy  in 
the  atmosphere  or  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  will 
tone  the  original  monstrosity  into  an  effect 
which  harmonizes  perfectly  with  its  surround- 
ings. Within  two  months  an  ugly  plastered 
wall  will  absorb  tints  which  surpass  those  of 
the  crumbling  walls  of  foreign  castles  on  which 
nature  has  been  busy  with  sun,  storm,  fog,  and 
cold  for  centuries.  No  wonder  that  Columbus 
declared  of  the  island  he  discovered  that  "of 
the  things  they  had  seen,  a  thousand  tongues 
would  not  suffice,  nor  his  hand  to  write  of  it, 
for  that  it  was  like  a  scene  of  enchantment. 
He  desired  that  many  other  prudent  and 
creditable  witnesses  might  see  it,  and  he  was 
sure  that  they  would  be  as  unable  to  exaggerate 
the  scene  as  he  was." 

The  great  explorer  was  writing  of  Baracoa, 
the  harbor  in  which  his  ships  first  anchored. 
Baracoa  is  beautiful  but  it  does  not  compare 
with  the  superb  Yumuri  Yalley  which  reaches 
toward  Havana  from  Matanzas.  Here  is  the 
fairy-land  of  the  tropics,  and  no  painter  or 
poet  will  ever  translate  its  unspeakable  beauty. 
One  who  has  seen  a  sunrise  in  the  Yumuri 
Valley  has  a  right  to  smile  at  those  who  tell  of 
the  marvels  of  continental  scenery. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING   IX   HAVANA 

The  Cubans  have  solved  the  problem  of 
living  in  comfort.  Since  the  temperature  never 
to  ioo°  or  falls  below  500  the  question 
becomes  a  comparatively  simple  one.  The 
typical  Cuban  residence  is  a  one-story  structure, 
and  the  secret  of  its  utility  is  found  in  the  great 
height  of  the  rooms  and  the  absence  of  parti- 
tions reaching  to  the  ceilings.  Be  the  Cuban 
structure   a   two-room   "shack"   or  a   marble 
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palace,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  circulation  of 
air  through  every  part  of  it.  rhick  walls  and 
heavy  roofs  withstand  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
The  typical   Cuban   house   i>  built   about   a 

court  or  patio.  This  is  paved  and  open  to  the 
-ky  and  is  surrounded  by  arcades  and  gal- 
leries. All  the  rooms  open  on  it.  As  a  rule 
the  patio  is  Tilled  with  a  profusion  of  shrubbery, 
lemon,  palm,  and  banana  trees,  orchids,  ferns, 
.  and  vines;  a  fountain  splashes  in  the 
centre,  and  caged  birds  shrill  their  melody. 

The  new  residential  portion  .of  Havana  is 
called  "The  Vedado,"  and  then'  is  nothing  in 
the  United  States  which  equals  or  approaches 
it  for  the  artistic  beauty  of  its  architecture. 
Miles  of  perfect  boulevards  run  parallel  to  the 
ocean,  and  along  them  is  clustering  the  wealth 
of  Cuba.  Several  American  hotels  are  pro- 
jected in  this  district  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  winter  establishment  in  the 
fashionable  district  of  Havana  or  a  country 
place  in  the  hills  back  of  such  cities  as  Matanzas 
or  Cardenas  will  be  deemed  as  essential  to 
Americans  of  wealth  as  is  now  a  summer  place 
in  Lake-wood,  Newport,  or  Bar  Harbor. 
Havana  is  rapidly  increasing  its  population 
and  will  soon  reach  the  half-million  point.  Its 
quaint  and  narrow  streets,  its  palaces,  churches, 
forts,  boulevards,  parks,  and  wonderful  winter 
climate  all  combine  to  give  the  historical  city 
a  charm  which  ever  lures  the  visitor  back. 

The  inexperienced  stranger  will  find  that 
Havana  is  the  most  expensive  place  of  tem- 
porary residence  on  earth.  The  hotel  keepers 
and  shopmen  look  on  all  Americans  as  mil- 
lionaires who  should  be  stripped  of  their  loose 
.wealth  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  not  a  first-class  hotel  in  the  city. 
The  ever  increasing  rush  of  visitors  and  in- 
vestors will  remedy  this  evil,  but  until  then 
one  must  expect  to  pay  from  five  to  twenty 
dollars  a  day  for  more  or  less  abominable  ser- 
vice. If  a  Cuban  learns  that  the  prospective 
purchaser  of  anything,  whether  a  pen-knife  or 
a  parcel  of  real  estate,  is  an  American,  he  will 
double  the  price. 

An  American  friend  of  mine  was  attracted 
by  a  building  lot  in  the  Yedado  and  rashly 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  owner.  The 
best  figure  he  could  obtain  was  $20,000.  He 
turned  the  matter  over  to  a  Cuban  agent;  a 
few  weeks  later  the  deal  was  closed  on  the  pay- 
ment of  Si  2,500.  How  much  he  actually  paid 
will  never  be  known  to  the  gentleman  who  is 
now  erecting  a  residence  on  it. 


■ntlcman  and  his  wife  and  two  children 
lived  two  months  in  a  Havana  hotel  and  were 
charged    for    their    accommodations    $1,500. 

Tlie  following  season  he  rented  a  house,  re- 
tained the  services  of  a  housekeeper, chef , and 

two  servants;  he  revelled  in  all  the  culinary 
luxuries  which  the  Havana  markets  afford,  and 
his  total  expenses  for  four  months  did  not 
reach  $1,000.  A  bachelor  acquaintance  lives 
luxuriously  in  a  four-room  apartment  presided 
over  by  two  servants,  and  his  monthly  ex- 
penses are  less  than  $120.  He  could  not  ob- 
tain tin-  same  service  in  a  hotel  for  five  times 
the  amount. 

The  one  cheap  thing  in  Havana  is  the  cab 
service.  The  toll  for  one  continuous  ride 
between  any  two  points  in  the  city  is  about 
fifteen  cents  in  American  money.  Moreover, 
the  Havana  coach  is  a  luxurious  victoria  in- 
stead of  the  clumsy  two- wheeled  cab  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  for  which  we  are  charged 
from  a  dollar  to  five  dollars,  according  to  the 
avarice  of  the  cabman  and  the  victim's  patience. 
Yet  the  Havana  driver  makes  from  six  to  ten 
dollars  a  day,  and  I  doubt  if  the  average  New 
York  or  Chicago  street  pirate  is  more  suc- 
cessful. 

The  country  for  miles  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south  of  Havana  is  rapidly  becoming  a  para- 
dise for  owners  of  motor  cars.  Road  build- 
ing is  easy  of  accomplishment  in  most  sections 
of  Cuba,  and  already  there  are  completed  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  smooth  drives  along  which 
one  can  spin  for  hours  beneath  the  plumage 
of  parallel  rows  of  royal  palms.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  compare  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants with  other  lands  frequented  by  tourists. 
It  has  a  distinct  individuality,  and  as  one  glides 
through  the  little  Cuban  towns  and  villages 
the  thought  intrudes  itself  that  the  encroaching 
tide  of  outside  capital  and  immigration  is 
inevitably  destined  to  change,  if  not  obliter- 
ate, customs  and  conditions  which  are  pictur- 
esque if  profitless.  Factories  will  rear  their 
walls  on  the  outskirts  of  these  quiet  and  lazy 
hamlets,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Cubanos  will  obey  the  call  of  a  bell  or  whistle 
and  exchange  their  bare-footed  liberty  for 
wages.  Electric  and  steam  roads  will  invade 
every  part  of  the  island,  the  soil  will  be  attacked 
for  its  wonderful  treasures  of  crop  and  fruit, 
and  the  Old  Cuba  will  gradually  become  a 
memory.  It  will  make  place  for  a  Cuba 
dominated  not  by  sentiment  and  tradition  but 
by  the  exigencies  of  profits  and  dividends. 
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HOW  THE    LACK    OF    LIVING    ARRANGEMENTS    FOR    MARRIED  FARM    LABORERS 
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THE  population  of  the  United  States 
during  the  nineteenth  century  more 
than  doubled  every  thirty  years,  even 
in  those  periods  within  which  fell  our  destruc- 
tive Civil  War.  At  the  end  of  that  century  it 
had  reached  76,000,000.  If  the  present  large 
influx  of  foreigners  continue  and  the  natural 
growth  of  our  population  also  go  on  at  its 
usual  rate,  our  population  by  1925  will  doubt- 
less reach  the  high  figure  of  130,000,000. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  deplorable 
conditions  that  even  now  prevail  in  many 
large  cities  realize  how  appalling  will  be  the 
consequences  if  54,000,000  should  be  added 
to  our  population.  The  country  districts 
will  not  retain  their  proportionate  share  of 
this  increase  but  will  continue  to  crowd  into 
the  cities. 

THE   ISOLATION  OF   FARM   HOUSES 

When  Congress,  by  the  Preemption  act  of 
1841;  by  the  Homestead  act  of  1862;  by  the 
Timber  Culture  act  of  1873,  and  by  other  acts 
in  line  with  these,  opened  our  vast  domain  to 
settlers  and  gave  them  its  fertile  lands  practi- 
cally free,  it  conferred  inestimable  benefits 
upon  millions  of  people.  But  when  the 
pioneers  took  possession  of  these  lands,  they 
imprudently  created  conditions  which  genera- 
tions will  vainly  try  to  improve. 

In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  agricul- 
tural population  lives  in  villages.  Isolated 
farm  houses  are  the  exception.  The  early  New 
England  settlers  also  resided  in  villages,  for 
mutual  protection  against  the  Indians  and  for 
social  reasons.  But  their  descendants  who 
during  the  last  century  settled  newly  opened 
territory,  felt  no  such  need  and  committed  the 
monumental  blunder  of  isolating  themselves. 
tnstead  of  uniting  in  villages  in  which  could 
reside  also  the  help  needed  on  the  surrounding 
farms,  these  settlers  built  their  homes  on  farms. 
remote  from  each  other.     They  thereby  doomed 


themselves  and  their  successors  to  that  isolation 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  bane  of  farm 
life  in  the  many  districts  settled  in  this 
thoughtless  way. 

There  are  hundreds  of  counties,  distributed 
over  many  states  of  the  Union,  in  each  of  which 
a  hundred  or  more  attractive  hamlets  could 
have  been  established  with  little  effort  and  with 
the  result  of  lessening  the  privations  of  farm 
life.  Yet  many  of  these  remained  without  a 
single  hamlet  or  village,  save  the  county-seat, 
until  a  line  of  railroad  brought  a  chain  of 
stations. 

Public  lands  were  granted  in  40,  80,  and 
160-acre  tracts.  At  the  centre  of  each  sectional 
crossing,  four  quarter-sections  meet.  Sup- 
pose that  the  owners  of  the  quarter-sections 
thus  cornering  had  placed  their  farm  build- 
ings near  the  common  corner  instead  of  placing 
them  in  remote  parts  of  their  farms.  And 
suppose  that  a  tract  of  a  few  acres,  with  the 
common  section  corner  as  its  centre,  had  been 
made  a  park  and  therein  had  been  located  a 
meeting-house  or  the  district  schoolhouse,  and 
that  within  every  such  hamlet  the  farmers  had 
erected  a  few  cottages  for  the  use  of  the  farm 
help  of  the  neighborhood — how  many  families 
now  huddled  in  city  tenements  would  have 
found  homes  in  the  country !  What  a  difference 
it  would  have  made  in  the  long  winter  months 
when  time  hangs  with  indescribable  heavi- 
ness! 

NO   DWELLINGS    FOR   MARRIED   LABORERS 

When  we  dispensed  with  the  farm  village, 
we  made  it  impossible  for  a  married  farm 
laborer  to  reside  near  the  place  of  his  employ- 
ment. One  searches  almost  in  vain  for  farms 
with  an  extra  cottage  for  the  use  of  married 
help,  and  so  our  best  agricultural  states  are 
practically  closed  to  heads  of  families  who 
lack  means  for  either  purchasing  or  leasing  a 
farm,  or  who  are  unwilling  to  separate  them- 
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3  from  their  families  during  the  term  of 
their  employment. 

In  igoo,  Iowa,  according  to  the  census,  had 
inns.  By  questions  addressed  to 
many  township  assessors,  the  writer  recently 
secured  data  relating  to  5,133  of  these  farms. 
Of  these  only  104  were  reported  as  having, 
besides  the  dwelling  occupied  by  the  owner  or 
tenant,  a  dwelling  for  the  use  of  farm  help. 
On  these  5,133  farms  were  employed 
farm  hands,  of  whom  only  103  were  heads  of 
families,  the  others  being  single  men.  It  is 
deserving  of  notice  that  the  number  of  married 
agricultural  laborers  appears  to  be  limited  to 
the  number  of  available  extra  dwellings.  With 
figures  a>  a  basis,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  less  than  7,500  of  the  13 
male  agricultural  laborers  which  Iowa  had  in 
IQOO,  and  less  than  210,000  of  the  3,747,668 
male  agricultural  laborers  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time,  were  heads  of  families. 

Farm  labor,  therefore,  is  manifestly  the 
monopoly  of  single  males;  and  all  who  leave 
the  single  state  are  barred  from  the  country 
and  must  be  content  to  remain  in  the  cities. 

THE    UNEQUAL    CHANCE    OF  THE   MARRIED 
WORKIXGMAX 

This  ostracism  has  practically  divided  into 
two  classes  all  adults  in  the  United  States  who 
work  for  wages  and  who  lack  the  means  to 
farm  on  their  own  account,  either  as  owners 
or  tenants.  The  first  class  is  composed  of 
laborers  who  are  single  men.  Members  of 
this  class  may  compete  with  all  other  persons 
for  work  in  the  cities.  Yet  to  them  is  given, 
throughout  the  vast  agricultural  districts  of 
the  United  States,  a  monopoly  of  the  work 
which  the  farmers  and  their  families  are  unable 
to  perform.  To  them  is  offered  work  in  such 
abundance  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  go  untilled;  and  crops  valued  at  millions 
of  dollars  perish  annually  in  the  fields  because 
this  class  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  farm 
labor. 

The  second  class  includes  all  of  the  work- 
ingmen  not  included  in  the  first  class.  Its 
members  are  restricted  to  employment  in  the 
city.  They  must  there  fight  with  each  other 
for  work,  and  there  is  not  always  enough  to  go 
round.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  en- 
forced idleness,  are  wretchedly  housed  in 
slum  districts,  and  eke  out  a  life  of  indescribable 
misery. 

Could    but    the   avenues   leading   from   the 


cities  back  to  the  country  be  opened  so  as  to 
permit  heads  of  families  (each  representing  the 

average  American  family  of  five  person 

be  substituted  for  one  fourth  of  the  nearly 
3,800,000  single  male  farm  laborers  of  the 
United  States,  our  cities  would  be  relieved  of 
almost  four  million  of  their  most  dependent 
population.  And  could  the  demand  for  ad- 
ditional farm  laborers,  which  is  so  urgent  in 
many  farm  districts,  be  also  supplied  by  heads 
of  families,  several  millions  more  of  the  most 
dependent  city  people  could  be  released  from 
their  miserable  lot.  But  can  these  avenues 
be  opened  to  this  class,  or  is  the  blunder  of 
the  early  settlers  to  keep  them  forever  cl< 
Can  scattered  homes  be  gathered  into  attractive 
farm  villages  at  this  late  day,  and  can  homes 
be  provided  for  farm  laborers  who  are  heads 
of  familii 

Some  of  the  past  errors  are  certainly  beyond 
recall.  Scattered  farm  homes  cannot  at  this 
late  day  be  assembled  into  attractive  vill 
The  time  to  establish  these  was  when  the  homes 
were  being  built.  Until  the  end  of  time,  oc- 
cupants of  the  homes  unwisely  located  will 
have  to  suffer  for  the  mistakes  of  their  builders. 
Xor  can  the  monotony  of  farm  life  be  fully 
eliminated.  Telephones,  better  roads,  electric 
lines,  the  daily  newspapers,  the  rural  mail 
delivery,  and  other  modern  advantages,  offset 
some  of  the  attractions  of  cities  and  provide 
some  check  to  the  drift  of  young  men  and  young 
women  to  the  cities.  But  more  than  this  is 
required.  The  country  must  be  opened  to  all 
classes.  The  state  which  permits  migration 
from  the  country  to  the  cities  to  go  unchecked 
should  see  to  it  that  the  avenues  leading  from 
the  cities  back  to  the  country  do  not  remain 
closed.  Heads  of  families  should  have  the 
same  chance  for  employment  as  single  males. 
The  tide  of  labor  forces  should  be  turned 
toward  districts  where  it  will  be  of  the  greatest 
economic  benefit,  as  well  as  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  itself.     But  how  is  this  to  be  done? 

AMERICAN  FARMS  ARE  TOO  LARGE 

France  owes  its  wealth  and  the  prosperous 
condition  of  its  people  largely  to  the  fact  that 
its  large  landed  estates  were  subdivided  into 
tracts  of  sufficient  sise  to  support  a  small 
family.  In  America  the  disinclination  to 
subdivide  large  tracts  into  smaller  farms  has 
kept  them  at  the  high  average  of  146.6  acres 
to  each  farm,  and  has  prevented  such  average 
from  being  lowered  quite  seven  acres  in  thirty 
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years.  By  thus  selfishly  clinging  to  many 
acres,  owners  force  into  the  cities  not  only 
strangers  desirous  of  purchasing  small  tracts, 
but  even  their  own  children  and  kinsfolk  who 
want  homes  of  their  own.  Public  interest 
requires  that  large  farms  be  subdivided,  but 
we  have  no  means  of  compelling  this. 

The  ambition  to  cultivate  many  acres  with 
little  help  rather  than  turn  to  more  intensive 
methods  of  farming  and  furnish  employment 
to  many  more  hands  on  an  equal  acreage,  keeps 
the  population  of  nine  of  our  best  agricultural 


states  at  the  low  average  of  thirty  to  tne  square 
mile.  The  benefits  of  a  change — extensive  to 
intensive  farming — cannot  be  overestimated. 
But  when  even  the  limited  number  of  laborers 
now  needed  for  extensive  farming  are  unob- 
tainable, how  are  those  required  for  intensive 
farming  to  be  provided  ?  The  answer  is 
simple.  Heads  of  families,  as  well  as  single 
men,  must  be  attracted  from  the  crowded 
cities.  And  this  cannot  be  done  until  farmers 
erect  cottages  for  married  laborers,  with  the 
free  use  of  a  few  acres  for  each. 


THE    NEW    SCIENCE   OF    BUSINESS 

DISMISSING  UNWELCOME  CALLERS 


GETTING  rid  of  an  unwelcome  caller  by 
sheer  brusqueness  is  a  method  that  has 
had  some  vogue.  But  business  men 
have  sometimes  made  serious  mistakes  in  treating 
callers  thus,  and  with  the  growing  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  courtesy  in  business  most  men  now 
err  rather  on  the  side  of  giving  ear  to  too  many 
rather  than  too  few  of  their  callers.  How  these 
may  be  dismissed  without  offense  when  they 
have  shown  that  their  call  is  vain,  or  have  stayed 
too  long,  is  a  problem  that  successful  business 
men  have  worked  out  in  various  ways. 

There  is  a  large  hardware  establishment  in 
the  Middle  West  with  many  busy  departments, 
the  heads  of  which  are  constantly  receiving  all 
sorts  of  callers.  Their  method  is  this:  As  a 
caller  seats  himself  beside  the  executive's  desk, 
the  executive  pulls  out  the  slide  above  the 
drawers  on  one  side  of  the  desk,  interposing 
what  is  practically  a  counter  between  himself 
and  his  visitor.  Upon  this  he  places  a  hand 
or  an  elbow,  and  then  leaning  over  he  looks  the 
caller  straight  in  the  eye  and  says  quickly, 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

The  manner  is  that  of  a  salesman  in  a  store 
on  a  very  busy  day;  the  caller,  impressed  by 
the  need  of  haste,  instinctively  says  what  he 
has  to  say  in  the  briefesl  possible  form.  What- 
ever action  the  executive  takes,  he  takes  at  once 

jots  down  a  memorandum,  calls  on  a  stenog- 
rapher to  write  a  letter,  or  refers  the  matter  to 
another  department.  Every  word  and  every 
movement  is  decisive.     Action  once  taken,  he 


says  "  Good-by,"  or  shakes  hands,  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  caller  to  him  or  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  snapping  the  slide  of  the  desk  back 
into  place,  he  turns  to  the  work  on  his  desk. 
About  this  action  there  is  a  finality  that  it  were 
idle  to  try  to  overcome.  The  physical  acts  of 
pulling  out  that  slide  and  pushing  it  back  again 
act  on  a  visitor  like  strokes  of  a  bell  to  tell  him 
just  when  his  interview  begins  and  ends.  Going 
from  department  to  department  in  that  estab- 
lishment reminds  one  of  the  old  story  of  the 
objectionable  salesman  who  was  expedited 
down  several  flights  of  stairs  and  arrived  at  the 
bottom  admiring  the  "system."  One  does 
admire  the  system.  A  caller  leaves  the  build- 
ing in  much  shorter  time  than  he  could  have 
supposed  possible,  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction. 
" Here  are  people,"  he  says  to  himself,  "who 
know  how  to  do  business" — and  this  even  if 
his  errand  has  been  fruitless. 

There  is  a  New  York  merchant  who  gets  rid 
of  his  callers  with  similar  brevity  by  having  no 
chairs  in  his  office  but  his  own.  The  mer- 
chant sits;  the  visitor  stands.  When  a  caller 
arrives  to  whom  this  arrangement  would  be  a 
distinct  discourtesy,  the  merchant  rises  as  the 
visitor  appears  and  he  too  stands.  The  mer- 
chant is  a  busy  man,  with  much  desk  mailer  to 
attend  to  every  day,  and  the  condition  of  stand- 
ing which  he  imposes  on  his  callers  saves  his 
time  by  giving  them  a  subconscious  feeling 
from  the  moment  they  enter  that  they  are  just. 
about  to  rlepart.    The  disadvantage  of  this  is 
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that  many  men  are  offended  at  what  seems  an 
arrogant  reception,  even  though  they  transacl 
business  satisfactorily.  Another  busy  man 
who  receives  his  callers  with  elaborate  Southern 

courtesy  brings  their  talk  to  a  close  by  rising 
when  the  call  has  lasted  too  long,  reaching  out 

to  shake  hands  and  then  leading  the  caller 
gently  to  the  door  by  the  clasped  hand  and  pro- 
pelling him  out  with  a  few  final  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  call  and  a  pleasant  farewell. 
This  method  is  effective  and  it  leaves  no  sting, 
but  it  requires  art  to  practice  it,  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  come  naturally. 

Of  the  more  mechanical  devices,  most  con- 
sist of  signals  to  office-boys,  assistants,  or 
secretaries  to  come  in  and  interrupt  on  "  very 
important  business."  These  are  employed  even 
against  important  visitors  or  acquaintances 
on  friendly  relations,  who  must  not  be  offended 
even  by  a  hint  that  their  departure  would  be 
appreciated.  The  head  of  a  large  exporting 
firm  has  an  engagingly  informal  way  of  lighting 
a  cigar,  strolling  over  to  a  window  and  stand- 
ing there  with  legs  apart  and  hands  behind  his 
back,  apparently  to  continue  the  conversation 
at  his  ease.  But  his  secretary  sits  just  outside 
a  glass  door,  and  this  attitude  of  his  employer 
invariably  brings  him  in  with  a  huge  handful 
of  "important  papers  that  must  be  attended  to 
at  once  in  order  to  catch  a  foreign  mail."  This 
gives  the  desired  opportunity  to  usher  the  caller 
out  with  expressions  of  regret.  Another  busy 
man  has  the  button  of  an  electric  buzzer  under 
his  desk  where,  he  can  unobtrusively  press  it 


with  his  foot.  It  is  an  emergency  signal  which 
calls  in  an  assistant,  who  apologizes  for  inter- 
rupting but  i>  obliged  to  bring  up  an  important 
matter  for  immediate-  settlement,  and  he  stands 
discreetly  waiting  while  the  caller  makes  his 
hasty  adieu.  When  the  visitor  i>  safely  out 
he  returns  to  his  desk.  Hut  he  makes  sure 
that  the  caller  has  really  gone,  for  some  bores 
have  a  way  of  returning  suddenly  to  say  a  word 
they  haw  forgotten,  and  unless  the  assistant 
is  still  there  the  story  begins  all  over  again. 
Other  men  use  other  kinds  of  distress  signals 
but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all.  Its  dis- 
advantage i^  that  it  is  of  course  dishonest,  a 
form  of  deceit,  and  some  men  refuse  to  Use  it. 

It  is  manner,  after  all,  that  gets  the  best 
results.  If  a  business  man  give  callers  the  im- 
pression that  he  has  an  infinity  of  leisure,  most 
callers  will  stay  too  long.  If  he  try  to  be  non- 
committal and  thus  fend  them  off.  most  of  them 
will  at  once  begin  to  show  that  they  have 
learned  the  business  lesson  of  per>i>tence,  and 
they  will  stay  on  and  on,  trying  one  tack  after 
another.  The  system  in  use  in  the  hardware- 
establishment  mentioned,  where  every  executive 
tries  courteously  over  his  desk  ledge  to  get  the 
meat  of  the  matter  as  quickly  as  he  can,  then 
rapidly  gives  the  caller  with  the  utmost  def- 
initeness  everything  he  can  give — even  though 
it  be  a  postponement  or  a  refusal — and  then 
conclusively  ends  the  conversation,  might  be 
imitated  elsewhere  to  advantage.  It  not  only 
saves  the  time  of  the  executive;  it  also  saves 
the  time  of  the  caller. 


HOW    DEALERS    IN    SMALL    CITIES    COMPETE    WITH    MAIL- 
ORDER   HOUSES 


BY 


I.O  U  IS    H.    MARTI  N 


IT  HAS  only  been  within  a  very  short 
period — less  than  a  year  or  two — that 
the  contest  between  the  retail  dealer  and 
the  big  mail-order  house  has  become  an 
evenly  matched  game,  where  there  is  a  chance 
to  wager  on  the  result.  It  was  formerly  a  one- 
sided battle,  with  even-thing  to  favor  the  mail- 
order house.  , 

The  distribution  bv  mail  of  the  household 


necessities  listed  in  encyclopaedic  catalogues  is 
a  great  convenience,  especially  at  frontier  points 
where  local  stores  can  be  conducted  only  at  a 
loss  unless  exorbitant  prices  are*  charged.  In 
these  isolated  cases  the  metropolitan  mail- 
order house  has  been  a  blessing,  and  many  a 
ranchman's  wife  has  regarded  its  annual  cata- 
logue as  more  precious  than  her  prayer-book. 
But  during  the  last  ten  years  rapid  transitions 
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have  taken  place.  Perhaps  the  ranchman, 
who  then  rode  ten  miles  in  an  ox  cart  to  the 
nearest  trading-post,  can  now  ride  in  an  electric 
car,  and  the  trading-post  has  developed  into  a 
thriving  little  city  with  a  department  store  of 
its  own. 

The  vast  amount  of  business-science  litera- 
ture that  has  been  published  during  recent 
years  has  not  been  monopolized  by  department 
stores,  mail-order  houses,  and  manufacturing 
concerns — the  AAA-i  class;  most  of  it  has  been 
read  by  young  merchants  ambitious  to  reach 
that  class,  but  whose  available  capital  is  limited 
to  a  few  dollars  and  much  sound  sense.  They 
commence  to  adopt  the  methods  described  in 
business  articles  as  those  followed  by  successful 
millionaire  concerns ;  in  other  words,  the  dealer 
in  the  small  town  is  beginning  to  fight  with 
the  same  weapons  as  his  competitor  in  the  large 
city,  and  this  is  what  is  making  the  contest  so 
interesting. 

What  is  the  chief  weapon  of  the  mail-order 
house?  Its  advertising  literature.  A  thous- 
and of  the  old-school  general-store  dealers 
will  deny  this  and  say  "No,  the  price  is  what 
brings  our  trade."  That  is  simply  a  case  of 
color  blindness,  just  as  misleading  as  the  ad- 
vertisement that  promises  as  a  gift  a  set  of  chairs 
with  a  sewing  machine.  No  mail-order  house 
is  giving  away  anything;  but  what  it  is  doing 
is  advertising  such  a  gift  in  hundreds  of  farm 
papers  and  in  a  million  catalogues. 

Now  how  is  the  dealer  of  limited  capital  in  a 
small  town  to  meet  such  competition?  Sim- 
ply by  convincing  the  purchaser  that  he  can 
buy  the  same  goods,  or  better  goods,  right  in 
his  own  town,  and  not  be  buying  "a  pig  in  a 
poke."  For  this  purpose  the  local  paper, 
rightly  used,  has  many  advantages  over  the 
metropolitan  catalogue. 

Here  is  the  way  one  enterprising  hardware 
dealer  in  a  small  town  beats  the  mail-order 
houses  at  their  own  game.  He  gets  from  the 
manufacturer  or  the  local  paper  wood-cuts  of 
a  few  articles  of  general  necessity  and  prepares 
some  effective  advertisements.  The  first  week 
he  runs  in  two  cuts — say  an  axe  and  a  lawn- 
mower — and  his  description  shows  the  intend- 
ing purchaser  that  he  can  get  a  quality  up  to  or 
beyond  that  advertised  by  the  mail-order  house, 
and  for  less  money.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
inconvenience  about  forwarding  money,  and  no 
delay  in  receiving  the  goods. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  "give-away"  atmo 
phere  in  such  an  advertisement;  it  is  a  direct 


appeal  quite  as  convincing  as  any  mail-order 
catalogue.  Any  sensible  person  who  reads  such 
an  advertisement  would  be  inclined  to  examine 
the  axe  or  the  lawn-mower  before  sending 
money  for  a  similar  article  offered  by  mail. 
Honest  publicity  is  perhaps  the  sharpest 
weapon  in  the  dealers'  hands  and  they  are 
beginning  to  use  it  with  more  dexterity.  Some 
not  only  use  the  local  papers  but  even  publish 
their  own  price-lists. 

Another  weapon  that  the  dealer  has  is  the 
agency  of  widely  advertised  goods  sold  only  to 
the  trade  and  not  to  mail-order  or  premium 
houses.  Most  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
wares  protect  themselves  and  their  customers 
by  attaching  their  names  or  trade-marks  to  the 
goods,  and  by  selling  through  established  retail 
stores.  This  is  known  as  the  legitimate  trade, 
as  distinct  from  the  sale  of  imitation  wares  by 
unknown  manufacturers  who  care  nothing 
about  a  name  so  long  as  they  can  dispose  of  so 
many  thousand  pieces  through  one  channel — 
usually  a  department  store  or  mail-order  house. 
The  dealer  gets  the  benefit  of  national  adver- 
tising, as  the  manufacturer  refers  directly  to 
him  all  inquiries  from  his  city;  and  the  manu- 
facturer, instead  of  having  one  immense  storage 
plant,  has  a  thousand  or  more  distributing 
agencies  in  which  to  show  his  wares.  Hundreds 
of  dealers  now  advertise  themselves  as  exclusive 
agents  to  gain  the  greater  benefit  of  this  national 
publicity. 

Dealers  all  over  the  country  are  organizing 
to  fight  the  mail-order  houses.  One  method 
they  use  is  to  refuse  to  handle  any  line  sold  to 
mail-order  or  premium  houses.  Of  course, 
every  time  the  consumer  asks  for  an  advertised 
article,  he  helps  the  cause  of  the  local  dealer  in 
competition  with  the  mail-order  house  selling 
imitation  wares;  and  people  are  insisting  more 
and  more  upon  what  they  ask  for  and  not  some- 
thing "just  as  good,"  or  "better." 

That  the  local  papers  are  coming  to  the 
support  of  the  local  dealer  in  his  fight  against 
the  mail-order  house  is  shown  by  the  following 
editorial.  (I  have  read  no  less  than  thirty  from 
as  many  different  states  along  the  same  line 
within  a  month.) 

"The    political    campaign   is  obscuring   the   ever-living 

problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  mail-order  houses.    .    .    . 

The  contest  between  the  local  business  houses  which  pay 

contribute  to  the  support  of   local  enterprises,  and 

1       :     1       1      md  go  i"  church  right  in  the 

unity,  and    the    big    mail-order    houses  which 

pay  iv  upporl  no  lo(  al  institutions,  extend  no 
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credit,  and  do  not  can  a  fig  for  the  health,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  of  the  home  town,  is  just  as  keen  and  as  f .1  r 
from  being  decided  as  it  was  before  j « >lii it  ^  became  the 
prevailing  ti 

1  the  local  dealer  not  only  has  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  a  medium  which  i>  usually  read  with  more  interest 
than  any  outside  periodical     His  own  local  paper    !>ut  be 

ry  advantage  that  comes  from  acquaintance  and  the 
ability  to  show  and  carry  the  goods  in  stock.  Given  a 
reputation  for  fair  and  honest  dealing,  the  co-operation  of 
a  local  paper  for  advertising  purposes,  bat  ked  by  continuous 
energetic  efforts,  there  is  no  mail-order  house  that  will  be 
able  to  compete  for  local  patronage  under  such  conditions." 

Governor  Folk  of  Missouri,  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  state  Association  of  Retail 
Dealers,  expressed  similar  sentiments,  and  his 
advice  was  published  in  nearly  every  news- 
paper in  the  country: 

"We  wish  the  city  merchants  to  build  up,"  he  said,  "but 
we  also  desire  to  build  up  the  country  merchant.     If  a  place 


is  good  enough  for  a  man  to  live  in  and  to  make  his  money 
in,  it  is  good  enough  for  him  to  spend  his  money  in.  II. 
should    not   send    it    to  the   mail  order   houses   in   th( 

lilies.     No  merchant  can  succeed  without  advertising  in 

one  way  of  another.  Patronize  your  town  papers,  build 
them  up,  and  they  will  build  the  town  up  and  build  you  up 
increased  trade  and  greater  opportunirj 

So  the  mail-order  hou.se  is  to-day  in  conflict 
with  conditions  decidedly  different  from  what 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  local  dealer 
needed  the  stimulant,  and  under  large  doses 
he  has  revived  to  that  extent  that  he  is  contest- 
ing every  dollar  of  trade  that  goes  to  the  outside 
mail-order  house. 

This  education  on  modern  business  methods 
has  broadened  the  minds  of  many  thousands 
of  local  merchants.  The  contest  has  developed 
a  most  interesting  phase  of  business  competition, 
and  the  chances  of  success  for  the  local  dealer 
were  never  so  promising. 


THE  LOOSE-LEAF  REVOLUTION  IN   BOOKKEEPING 


THE  loose-leaf  system  of  accounts  has 
made  its  way  as  an  excellent  device  for 
saving  time  and  for  increasing  convenience  in 
accounting.  Its  two  great  advantages  are  its 
automatic  elimination  of  dead  accounts  (which 
may,  however,  be  instantly  revived  at  any  time), 
and  the  possibility  it  creates  of  performing  by 
a  single  operation  the  work  which  formerly 
required  from  two  to  four  operations. 

The  automatic  elimination  of  dead  accounts 
is  made  possible  because  every  account  has  its 
separate  leaf.  Thus,  as  long  as  the  account  is 
active,  it  remains  in  the  current  binder,  or 
holder;  but  as  soon  as  the  account  is  closed  it 
is  removed  from  the  current  binder  and  in- 
serted in  the  "transfer  binder."  If  such  a 
closed  account  should  ever  be  opened  again, 
it  is  simply  withdrawn  from  the  transfer  binder 
and  returned  to  the  current  binder.  The 
advantages  of  the  flexibility  are  obvious; 
it  keeps  the  dead  accounts  out  of  the  way, 
but  makes  all  accounts — live  or  dead — 
instantly  accessible. 

The  possibility  of  performing  several  opera- 
tions at  once  is  the  other  great  recommendation 
of  the  loose-leaf  device.  This  is  achieved  by 
the  fact  that  the  separate  sheets  may  be  used 
to  make  carbon  duplicates.     Thus,  with  the 


sheets  properly  ruled  and  perforated,  by  the 
use  of  carbon  paper  the  operation  of  making 
out  a  bill  makes  out  simultaneously  the  shipping 
sheet,  the  label,  and  the  charge  sheet.  Each 
of  these  sheets  is  of  a  different  colored  paper,  so 
that  there  is  no  delay  in  sorting  the  labels  from 
the  bills,  etc.  This  method  not  only 
time  and  clerical  labor,  but  insures  uniformity 
of  records  and  tends  to  insure  accuracy. 

Many  of  the  objections  first  made  to  the  loose- 
leaf  system  have  been  overcome  by  recent  im- 
provements. For  instance,  it  was  feared  that 
the  leaves  would  be  lost  from  the  binder^  or 
during  the  transfer  from  the  current  to  file- 
binders.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  loss 
of  a  leaf  is  about  as  rare  as  the  loss  of  an  entire 
book.  For  greater  security  to  exceptionally 
valuable  records,  binders  are  now  made  which 
lock  with  patent  keys,  so  that  only  a  member  of 
the  firm  or  a  trusted  subordinate  may  loosen 
the  binder  to  remove  a  leaf.  Another  objection 
was  made  to  the  quantity  of  paper  required  to 
give  each  account  a  separate  sheet.  But  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  additional  ex 
of  the  paper  is  more  than  offset  by  the  reduction 
of  labor  effected  by  the  conveniences  of  the 
loose-leaf  system. 

There  are  many  incidental  advantages  in  the 
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use  of  the  loose-leaf  system.  Eor  instance,  it 
makes  possible  typewritten  accounts,  as  the 
nit  rics  may  be  made  on  the  machine  before  the 
leaves  are  filed.  These  accounts  are  neater, 
more  legible,  and  more  compact  than  those 
written  by  hand.  Another  advantage  of  the 
system  is  that  its  speed  makes  possible  monthly 
statements  of  the  business  instead  of  the 
dangerously  slow  and  infrequent  annual  state- 
ments that  were  formerly  made  out.  Still 
another  advantage  is  the  ability  to  distribute 
the  records  among  the  bookkeepers  so  that  all 
may  be  at  work  at  once,  if  necessary,  on 
the  current  accounts — an  impossibility  with 
bound  volumes. 


So  widely  various  are  the  uses  to  which  the 
general  principle  of  the  loose-leaf  system  has 
been  adapted  that  a  complete  list  of  them  is 
impossible.  Hut  their  variety  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  following  examples:  sales-book, 
ledger,  cash-book,  journal,  household  account- 
book,  price-book,  scrap-book,  memorandum- 
book,  physicians'  record,  dentists'  record,  time- 
book,  collections  account,  inventory,  library 
index,  stock  account,  etc.,  etc.  Its  applications 
are  as  general  as  the  old-fashioned  bound 
books,  and  its  advantages  in  increased  speed, 
reduced  labor,  and  greater  compactness 
seem  to  recommend  it  to  a  much  wider  gen- 
eral use. 
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A  CONVERSATION  WITH  JOHN  MUIR 

HOME  is  the  most  dangerous  place  I 
ever  go  to,"  remarked  Mr.  John 
Muir,  the  famous  geologist  and  natur- 
alist. He  was  on  the  train  returning  from 
Arizona  to  his  home  in  Martinez,  Cal.,  after 
the  earthquake.  "As  long  as  I  camp  out  in 
the  mountains,  without  tent  or  blankets,  I  get 
along  very  well;  but  the  minute  I  get  into 
a  house  and  have  a  warm  bed  and  begin  to 
live  on  fine  food,  I  get  into  a  draft  and  the 
first  thing  I  know  I  am  coughing  and  sneezing 
and  threatened  wTith  pneumonia,  and  alto- 
gether miserable.  Outdoors  is  the  natural 
place  for  a  man." 

The  train  was  passing  through  the  San 
Erancisco  Mountains  in  northwestern  Arizona. 
The  conversation  was  left  to  Mr  Muir,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  superior  powers  of 
entertainment  and  instruction.  It  drifted  nat- 
urally on  to  mountain  tramping,  and  Mr.  Muir 
told  of  a  walk  he  took  around  Mt.  Shasta 
several  years  ago.  "I  was  stopping  at  Sisson's," 
iid,  "and  one  morning  I  thought  Ed 
take  a  walk,  so  I  put  on  my  hat  and  started. 
As  I  went  down  the  path  to  the  gate,  Mrs. 
Sisson  called  after  me  to  ask  how  long  it  would 
be  before  I  would  be  back.  'O,  I  don't  know,' 
I  said,  'not  very  long,  1  guess.'  'Will  you  be 
back  to  luncheon?'  she  asked.  'I  expect  so,' 
I  said,  and  went  on.  After  I  had  got  along 
a  bit    I  concluded  to  walk  up  to  the  timber- 


line  and  back  again.  So  I  started  off  up  the 
mountain  side.  I  soon  found  that  I  could  not 
go  up  directly,  as  I  had  expected,  as  there 
were  long  gulches  full  of  snow  ahead,  around 
which  I  had  to  make  detours  before  I  could 
proceed.  I  kept  repeating  this  performance, 
intent  on  getting  up,  until  it  was  growing  dusk 
before  I  realized  what  time  it  was.  But  I  was 
used  to  being  caught  out  so  I  simply  got  on 
the  lee  side  of  a  big  log,  made  a  fire,  and  went 
to  sleep  on  a  pile  of  leaves.  In  the  morning  I 
soon  reached  the  timber-line.  Then  I  noticed 
some  new  snow  formations  near  the  summit, 
and  I  concluded  to  go  on  up.  I  made  the  ascent 
and  got  back  to  the  timber-line  again  by  about 
nightfall  of  the  second  day.  It  was  snowing, 
so  I  made  a  bigger  fire  and  lay  up  closer  to 
my  log  shelter.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning 
I  was  covered  with  snow,  but  I  wasn't  uncom- 
fortably cold.  But  I  concluded  I  would  work 
down  to  a  little  lower  level  and  continue  on 
around  the  mountain.  By  this  time  I  began 
to  feel  a  little  'gone'  from  lack  of  food.  I've 
often  spent  two  days  without  anything  to  eat 
and  even  felt  better  for  it;  but  the  third  day  is 
getting  toward  the  point  of  being  too  much. 
As  I  tramped  along  I  thought  I  saw  smoke. 
I  stopped  and  watched  it  for  a  long  time  to 
make  sure  that  it  wasn't  a  ribbon  of  cloud. 
When  I  was  sure  it  was  smoke,  I  worked 
toward  it,  and  in  about  an  hour  I  came  on  a 
Mexican  sheep-herders'  camp.     After  a  lot  of 
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signaling  and  gesticulating,  I  made  them  under- 

-land  that  I  was  very  hungry,  and  at  h^t  thej 
gol  me  up  a  meal.  I  spent  the  night  with  them, 
and  the  next  day  continued  my  march  around 

tin-  mountain,  taking  sonic  bread  and  coffee 
from  tin-  camp.  For  three  days  I  went  on 
without  seeing  anybody.  On  the  seventh  day 
I  completed  the  circuit  of  the  mountain,  and 
about  noon  I  sauntered  up  the  walk  to  Sisson's, 
as  if  I  had  just  come  in  from  a  half-hour's  stroll. 
Mrs.  Si-son  saw  me  and  called  out,  'Well. 
Mr.  Muir,  do  you  call  this  a  short  walk?  Where 
have  you  been?  I've  had  a  guide  out  search 
ing  lor  you.'  'O,  I  just  took  a  little  walk:  I 
went  around  the  base  of  the  mountain.  But 
I  got  back  in  time  for  lunch,  didn't  I?'  I  had 
been  gone  seven  days  and  had  walked  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

"But  that  is  the  way  to  enjoy  the  moun- 
tains. Walk  where  you  please,  when  you  like, 
and  take  your  time.  The  mountains  won't 
hurt  you,  nor  the  exposure.  Why,  I  can  live 
out  for  $50  a  year,  for  bread  and  tea  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  tobacco.  All  I  need  is  a  sack 
for  the  bread  and  a  pot  to  boil  water  in,  and 
an  axe.     The  rest  is  easy." 

Some  one  mentioned  the  "  Boole,"  reputed 
to  be  the  biggest  "  big  tree." 

"  Yes,"  remarked  Mr.  Muir,  "  I  measured  it. 
I'd  been  fooled  so  often  with  yarns  about  these 
biggest  trees  that  I  wouldn't  go  until  the 
engineer  who  had  measured  it  told  me  himself 
that  he  had  used  a  steel  tape.  Then  I  made  a 
three  days'  journey  to  the  tree.  When  I 
measured  it,  though,  the  most  I  could  make 
its  girth  was  fifty  feet  less  than  the  engineer's 
figures.  But  I  learned  afterward  that  a  lum- 
berman who  had  helped  him  had  held  out  that 
much  slack  of  the  tape  as  a  joke.  Later,  when 
looking  over  some  of  my  old  note-books,  I 
found  memoranda  on  this  very  tree,  which  I 
had  made  years  before. 

"  But,"  added  Mr.  Muir,  "  I  would  go  three 
times  around  the  world  to  see  a  tree  as  big  as 
they  said  that  was." 

Then  the  subject  branched  off.  Later  Mr. 
Muir  told  of  a  trip  which  he  and  Professor 
Sargent  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  took  together 
to  study  trees  in  Siberia.  "We  went  out  there 
and  saw  them  all  right,  and  then  I  wanted 
to  see  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  that  old  Solomon 
used  to  build  the  temple.  So  while  Professor 
Sargent  went  back  to  Petersburg  I  ran  down 
that  way,  but  was  headed  off  by  the  smallpox 


quarantine  at  Joppa.  To  fill  in  the  time  I 
went  over  in  the  Transcaucasus  to  see  some 

American  copper  concessions  that  are  being 
worked  there.  When  I  gol  back  to  Constan- 
tinople the  quarantine  was  still  on,  and  I  took 
a  run  up  the  Nile  to  see  Assouan  and  the  old 
temples  at  Karnak.  Then  I  came  back  and 
went  into  Palestine,  and  saw  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  at  last.  Then  Professor  Sargent 
came  along,  and  we  went  through  the  Red  Sea 
together,  and  around  to  India.  I  had  always 
wanted  to  get  into  the  high  Himalayas,  so  I 
took  six  weeks  to  go  back  into  them  about 
600  miles.  After  I  got  back  to  Calcutta  I  de- 
cided to  see  some  of  the  trees  in  Ceylon,  and  that 
took  several  weeks.  Then  we  went  on  around 
to  Hong  Kong.  I  had  a  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt  to  Conger  at  Peking,  but  when  we 
got  to  Hong  Kong  I  didn't  want  to  get  into 
the  hot,  dusty  city,  so  I  told  Sargent  to  take 
the  letter  and  go  on  up  there.  'Why  don't 
you  want  to  go?'  says  he.  'O,  there  aren't 
any  trees  there.'  'Well,  where  are  you  going, 
then?'  he  says.  'Never  you  mind,'  says  I. 
'You  go  ahead.  I'm  going  to  buy  a  map  of 
the  world  and  figure  out  a  little  trip.' " 

That  "little  trip"  was  to  Australia,  and  in- 
cluded a  2,600-mile  excursion  into  the  interior 
by  rail,  boat,  stage,  and  afoot,  solely  to  see 
the  great  eucalyptus  forests.  "And,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Muir,  "I'd  have  gone  on  from 
there  to  Chile,  to  see  the  Araucaria  imbricata, 
if  I  hadn't  found  out  that  the  nearest  way  was 
to  go  back  home  to  San  Francisco  and  start 
over  again." 

The  reference  to  the  Araucaria  imbricata 
was  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  conversation, 
about  the  petrified  forests  of  Arizona.  For 
twenty  years  the  Santa  Fe  has  advertised 
these  forests  as  a  side-trip  to  be  made  from 
either  Holbrook  or  Adamana.  "And  do  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Muir,  "  those  fellows  had 
waited  all  that  time  for  me  to  come  dowrn 
there  to  find  three  more  forests  that  not  even 
the  people  in  that  country  knew  about — and 
one  of  them  is  the  biggest  one  there.  But 
what  strikes  me  most  about  these  forests  is 
that  there  is  not  a  solitary  one  of  their  species 
of  trees  in  the  North  American  continent. 
These  petrified  trees  were  carbon  millions 
of  years  ago — and  yet  in  Chile  to-day  there  are 
magnificent  forests  of  this  identical  species, 
the  Araucaria  imbricata.  And  if  I  live  long 
enough  I'm  going  to  make  a  trip  to  Chile  just 
to  see  them." 
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Gbe  flDarcb  of  Events 


WE  DO  not  live  on  any  Utopian  planet, 
nor  has  our  own  world  yet  swung 
into  the  millennium.  There  is  much 
to  be  done,  therefore,  before  even  our  pros- 
perous and  pleasant  part  of  the  earth  becomes 
a  perfect  home,  and  before  we  ourselves  be- 
come  an   ideal    society. 

Still,  as  Christmas  comes,  we  have  as  many 
reasons  to  be  content,  to  take  good  cheer,  to  feel 
kindly  toward  all  men  and  all  nations,  as  any 
people  under  the  sun — perhaps  more  such 
reasons  than  any  other  people;  and  it  is  a  good 
exercise  to  think  of  these  reasons  now  instead  of 
the  misfortunes  and  struggles  that  engage  us 
overmuch  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

We  have  had  bountiful  crops;  we  have  such 
a  volume  of  traffic  as  was  never  dreamed  of 
before,  an  era  of  good  dividends,  of  plenty  of 
work,  of  high  wages,  and  (in  spite  of  our 
masters,  the  trusts  and  corporations,)  abun- 
dant opportunity  yet  for  initiative  and  ambition. 
Let  us  prav  to  be  delivered  from  all  class 
hatred  and  uncharitableness  and  to  be  at  peace 
with  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  bearing 
good  will  to  all. 

THE  TASKS  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

CONGRESS  meets  to  confront  a  number 
of  unfinished  tasks  left  over  from  the 
on.  The  Moroccan  treaty  will  come 
up  early  for  a  vote.  If  it  be  passed,  the  last 
luxurious  refuge  of  absconders  which  of  late 
has  been  insecure  even  without  a  treaty — will 
be  closed.  The  treaty  with  Santo  Domingo, 
one  of  the  projects  dear  to  President  Roosevelt, 
will  doubtless  come  out  of  the  limbo  where  the 


Senate  deposited  it  while  its  wrath  was  yet 
hot  over  the  informal  way  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministration had  negotiated  the  preliminaries. 
The  wrath  has  had  time  to  cool,  and  the  delay 
has  perhaps  sufficiently  vindicated  the  Senate's 
dignity  to  permit  the  treaty  to  be  made,  if 
President  and  Senate  can  agree  on  terms. 
The  Philippine  tariff  is  due  to  come  up  again 
to  meet  once  more  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  "Interests." 

For  our  domestic  comfort,  Congress  will  con- 
sider the  setting  off  of  great  forest  reserves  in 
the  Appalachian  and  the  White  Mountains, 
and  the  reduction  of  tariff  duties  on  works  of 
art.  These  are  two  proposals  that  deserve  to 
be  carried  out.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  authorized  a  system  of  swamp  reclama- 
tion similar  to  the  admirable  irrigation  service. 
The  moot  question  of  restricting  immigration  is 
also  in  a  fair  way  to  be  settled  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  more  rigid  qualifications  for  entrance. 
The  session  is  more  likely  to  go  down  in  history, 
however,  as  the  one  in  which  an  American 
"corrupt  practices  act*'  was  passed  than  for 
any  other  reason  that  can  be  foreseen.  Tin- 
laws  prohibiting  political  contributions  from 
corporations  and  requiring  publicity  about 
campaign  funds  are    in  a    way    to    be   passed. 

The  recent  Cuban  revolution  may  have 
some  effect  on  the  chances  of  the  bill  to  give 
citizenship  to  the  Porto  Ricans.  Prospects 
are  less  bright  for  i t ^  passage  then  they  were  ,1 
year  ago.  It  still  remains  for  Congress  to 
decide  whether  we  shall  build  a  battleship 
even  larger  th;m  the  new  British  leviathan,  the 
Dreadnought.     Put   the  most  ticklish  problem 
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of  all  is  Chinese  exclusion.  We  have  heard 
much  of  late  od  this  from  those  who  have  been 
demanding  thai  the  wall  be  kept  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  Japan's  protest  at  the  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Japanese'  in  the  San  Francisco 

schools  is  a  straw  showing  what  China's  atti- 
tude is  likely  to  be  on  our  more  drastic 
national  discrimination  againsl  the  Chinese. 
It"  with  this  goodly  roll  of  tasks,  which  covers 
only  a  few  out  of  many,  the  dominant  party 
will  emerge  long  enough  from  its  content  with 
present  conditions  to  revise  the  tariff,  the 
President  can  more  justly  say  at  the  close  of 
this  session  than  he  said  at  the  close  of  the 
last,  that  Congress  has  settled  the  most  im- 
portant problems  that  confronted  the  people. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  these  problems 
will  be  settled,  for  much  of  the  time  of  the 
session  will  be  taken  up  with  the  appropriation 
bills,  and  much  may  be  left  to  the  new  Con- 
gress just  elected. 

MEANING  OF  THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTIONS 

THE  defeat  of  Mr.  Hearst  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  New  York  saved  the 
state  from  the  humiliation  of  approving  his 
programme  of  class  hatred  and  of  having  such 
a  man  as  its  executive.  But  the  relatively 
narrow  margin  by  which  he  was  defeated  reveals 
a  state  of  public  opinion  that  is  almost  as 
serious  from  a  moral  point  of  view  as  his 
election  would  have  been. 

The  strength  of  the  Hearst  movement  is  the 
widespread  feeling  of  resentment  against  the 
power  of  capital — the  great  corporations  and 
trusts — and  against  their  abuse  of  this  power,  in 
politics  and  in  industry.  For  such  a  feeling 
there  is  good  reason.  But  in  this  case,  as 
usual,  the  feeling  gathered  force  till  it  went 
beyond  all  sane  judgment  of  remedies  and  be- 
came a  fierce  and  unreasoning  vindictiveness. 
It  became  fiercer  and  stronger  than  any  similar 
movement  in  our  recent  politics — perhaps  than 
any  movement  in  any  period  of  our  politics — 
because  of  the  unscrupulous  methods  by  which 
it  has  been  organized  and  fomented. 

The  lesson  is  plain.  Wherever  there  are 
abuses  of  corporate  power  they  must  cease 
must  be  stopped.  That  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
square  deal.  That  is  the  platform  on  which 
Mr.  Hughes,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  will 
stand.  The  only  thing  that  can  save  the  state 
from  the  danger  of  unscrupulous  radicalism 
is  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  abuses 
that  justly  cause  social  unrest. 


This  is  the  meaning  of  the  election  in 
New  York.  In  other  places  where  there 
was  a  Hearst  movement     in  Massachusetts,  in 

Chicago,  in  California  it  suffered  a  more 
decisive  moral  defeat.  Taken  altogether,  the 
elections  showed  a  Republican  victory,  safer 
and  larger  than  the  dominant  party  has  usually 
won  on  years  that  fall  midway  between  Presi- 
dential elections.  It  is  a  regrettable  fad  that 
the  Democratic  party  in  so  many  states  has 
suffered  the  moral  disadvantage  of  having  its 
machinery  captured  by  extreme  and  unscrup- 
ulous radicalism. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL  BY  CONTRACT 

THE  decision  to  build  the  Panama  Canal 
by  contract  is  applauded  in  almost 
every  quarter  and  seems  sound. 

The  Government  has  no  equipment  nor  ex- 
perience nor  permanent  body  of  fit  men  for 
construction  work  of  this  kind.  It  ought  to  be 
done  under  proper  contracts  with  companies 
that  have  all  these. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  this 
plan  is  the  more  probable  withdrawal  of  the 
Canal  from  politics  during  the  work  of  con- 
struction. Of  course,  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
tracts will  be  watched  with  vigilance  by  the 
people,  with  the  more  vigilance  because  the 
financial  men  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  will,  it  is  reported,  be  the  backers 
of  one  bidder  for  the  whole  work;  and  that 
bidder  is  a  consolidation  of  six  or  more  great 
construction  companies  doing  business  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  awarding  of  large  con- 
tracts to  a  syndicate  under  the  financial  direc- 
tion of  this  bank  or  of  any  other  will  meet  no 
opposition,  of  course,  if  its  bid  be  the  best. 

Under  one  contract,  the  work,  including  the 
profits  of  the  contractors  and  of  the  syndicate, 
if  there  be  one,  will  probably  cost  S200, 000,000. 
If  the  work  be  well  done  for  that  sum  and  done 
honestly,  we  shall  have  the  worth  of  our  money. 
Financially,  it  is  not  a  gigantic  undertaking  for 
our  Government.  We  have  eight}'  millions 
of  people,  most  of  them  prosperous.  Canada, 
with  its  six  millions,  has  within  the  past  year 
placed  contracts  for  the  building  of  a  railroad 
to  cost  about  S8o,ooo,ooo,  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment   may   ultimately    be    alone    responsible. 

These  are,  by  the  way,  inspiring  spectacles  for 
Old-World  economists — the  use  of  Govern- 
ment money,  not  for  battleships  and  armies, 
but  for  the  extension  of  commerce  and 
industry. 


MR.   HENRY  M.    ALDEN,    EDITOR   OF  "HARPER'S   MAGAZINE"    FOR   87    YKAKS 
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THE  WORLD-WIDE  RACE  QUESTION 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  certain  public 
schools  were  set  apart  by  the  local  au- 
thorities for  Japanese  and  Chinese  children, 
who  were  then  excluded  from  the  schools  at- 
tended by  American  children.  Against  this 
discrimination  the  Japanese  Government  made 
to  our  Government  a  polite  but  firm  protest. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  cadet  at  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  was  ordered  by 
his   Government   to   resign. 

With  this  Japanese  protest  the  best  opinion 
in  the  United  States  is  in  sympathy;  for  this 
discrimination  against  Japanese  pupils  is  in 
real  violation  of  our  treaty  with  Japan,  as  well 
as  a  breach  of  courtesy.  The  President 
promptly  explained  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, through  the  State  Department,  that  our 
National  Government  does  not  approve  of 
this  exclusion,  and  Secretary  Metcalf  went  to 
San  Francisco  to  try  to  end  the  offense.  This 
assurance  quieted  the  popular  resentment  that 
had  arisen  in  Japan. 

The  incident  again  calls  attention  to  the 
anomaly  in  our  system  of  government  whereby 
a  state  or  even  a  city  has  done  violence  to  inter- 
national relations  in  spite  of  the  National 
Government.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
called  attention  to  Article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  seems  to  cover  the  case: 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

This  incident  calls  attention  to  a  more  im- 
portant fact — that  what  we  call  the  race- 
problem  is  not  local  but  is  world-wide.  The 
Negro,  the  Chinaman,  and  now  the  Japanese- 
remind  us,  in  our  own  borders,  of  the  uni 
versality  of  race  difference  and  race-feeling, 
and  South  Africa  is  wrestling  with  the  same 
problem.  No  feeling  against  the  Japanese  exists 
throughout  the  United  States;  for  Japanese 
students  are  and  have  always  been  heartily 
welcomed  at  most  of  our  colleges,  and  educated 
Japanese  are  received  in  the  social  life  of  the 
country.  Still,  a  yellow  man  is  a  yellow  man 
to  the  San  Francisco  school  authorities,  and 
wherever  a  black  or  yellow  race  lives  in  great 
numbers  with  the  white  rare  there  is  an  ever- 
present  tendency  to  make  offensive  distinctions. 


This  apparently  fundamental  fact  may  play  a 
large  part  in  international  as  well  as  national 
politics  of  the  future. 

THE  TRUE  VOICE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

THE  recent  race-troubles  in  the  South 
have  called  forth  plain  and  helpful  words 
and  definite  action  from  good  and  influential 
men  of  both  races.  In  proportion  as  these 
assert  themselves,  trouble  will  be  infrequent. 
It  is  important  always  to  understand  that  these 
race  troubles  are  caused  not  by  white  men  nor 
by  black  men  as  such,  but  by  men  of  either  race 
who  lack  personal  or  civic  character;  for  white 
men  and  black  men  of  character  live  peace- 
fully together  with  mutual  respect. 

The  grand  jury  of  Fulton  County,  Ga.  (in 
which  Atlanta  is  situated),  having  previously 
reprehended  the  yellow  journals  of  that  city, 
and  one  of  them  in  particular,  has  since  re- 
prehended the  police,  saying  that  if  they  had 
promptly  done  their  duty  the  fatal  riot  of 
several  months  ago  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. Mere  criticism  by  a  grand  jury  sends 
no  criminal  to  prison,  but  it  does  give  expression 
to  the  sober  voice  of  the  community. 

A  much  more  important  action  was  recently 
taken  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  During  the  Statf 
Fair  there,  one  day  was  given  especially  to  the 
Negroes;  and  at  a  meeting  of  3,500  of  them  a 
strong  resolution  was  enthusiastically  approve  (. 
in  favor  of  the  organization,  by  Negroes,  of  lav 
and  order  leagues.  Governor  Jelks  and  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  made  very  franl 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Washington 
said  such  things  as  these: 

"We  want  to  stay  in  the  South  and  the  white  man  want 
us  to  stay  here.     He  sent  for  us.     He  paid  our  passage,  and 
now  he  wants  us  to  stay." 

"A  most  important  subject  for  us  to  consider  at  every 
fireside  is  the  development  of  an  influence  against  law 
lessness  1  stand  by  the  Governor  of  Alabama  in  every 
thing  he  has  said,  and  I  want  you  to  stand  by  me." 

'The  people  who  give  the  most  trouble  are  the  drunk- 
ards and  loafers,  those  who  carry  pistols  and  those  who 
hang  around  low  dives.  And  I  must  say  that  in  many  cases 
those  dives  are  kept  by  white  men.  As  to  those  .vho  carry 
where  a  concealed  weapon  keeps  one  out  of  trouble 
once,  it  gets  him  into  trouble  nine  times.  It  is  the  coward 
who  carries  the  concealed  weapon." 

And  Governor  Jelks  declared  that  this  speech 
was  "calculated   to  do  more  service  for  Ala- 
bama than  any  similar  number  of  words  ever 
uttered.     It  was  an  epoch-making  speech." 
Meantime  in  Mississippi  the  campaign  that 
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has  begun  for  United  States  Senator,  though  the 
election  does  not  take  place  till  next  winter,  is 

emphasizing  a  somewhat  new  phase  of  the 
race  problem.  Governor  Vardaman,  one  of 
the  seven  candidates,  is  of  course  making  his 
campaign  on  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments;  but  other 
candidates  are  discussing  the  desirability  of 
bringing  in  Italian  immigrants.  What  the 
Senatorship  has  to  do  with  this  subject  is 
not  quite  clear,  but  the  discussion  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  most  important  economic 
topic  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Laborers 
are  scarce  in  Mississippi,  as  they  are  in 
most  other  Southern  States.  There  are  not 
enough,  white  or  black,  who  will  work,  to  do 
the  work  that  waits.  In  many  places  in 
Louisiana,  and  in  at  least  one  place  in  Arkansas, 
Italians  have  shown  themselves  capable  and 
thrifty.  There  are  those  who  predict  that  in 
many  localities  they  will  supersede  the  Negroes. 
But  in  most  Southern  communities  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  them.  The  people  say  that 
they  will  bring  another  race  problem.  But 
since  the  cry  becomes  louder  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  South  for  more  laborers;  and  since 
the  Italians  are  reported  to  supply  the  demand 
successfully  wherever  they  have  gone,  sheer 
economic  pressure  seems  likely  at  last  to  send 
many  of  them  to  the  cotton  fields  and  perhaps 
to  the  cotton  mills. 

This  same  economic  pressure  will  in  time 
somehow  eliminate  most  of  those  Negroes  and 
those  white  men  as  well  who  live  without  labor 
and  who,  therefore,  have  the  time  and  temper 
to  breed  disorder  and  race  hatred. 

PEARY'S  FARTHEST  NORTH 

ALTHOUGH  the  popular  interest  in  polar 
exploration  has  somewhat  waned  since 
so  many  expeditions  which  were  confidently 
expected  to  reach  the  Pole  have  failed,  much  of 
the  old  excitement  was  stirred  by  Commander 
Peary's  outstripping  all  his  predecessors.  He 
went  within  200  miles  of  the  Pole,  which  is  now 
"farthest  north."  The  Duke  of  Abruzzi's 
expedition  in  1900  went  within  239  miles,  and 
Nansen,  in  1895,  within  261  miles. 

Peary  made  this  last  expedition  by  the  ncip 
of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club,  of  which  \Ir.  Morris 
K.  Jesup  is  president  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Bridgman 
of  New  York  is  secretary;  and  he  sailed  from 
New  York  on  July  15,  1905,  in  the  Roosevelt,  a 
ship  that  had  been  built  for  this  very  purpose, 
and  he  reached  a  high  point  in  the  Arctic  seas 


in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  explorer.  He 
left  .his  ship  at  Grant  Land,  in  the  American 
Arctic,  and  set  out  to  reach  the  Pole  by  dog- 
sleds.  He  sledded  to  a  point  400  miles  north  of 
his  land  base,  a  feat  that  was  never  equalled  over 
the  rough  Arctic  ice;  for  to  make  this  advance 
north  he  had  to  sled  a  much  greater  distance  in 
his  zigzag  journey.  Then  his  farther  advance 
was  hindered  by  open  water.  Thus  he  settled 
one  disputed  question — whether  there  be  open 
water  that  far  north.  When  he  had  reached 
his  highest  point,  the  ice-pack  was  broken  and 
he  drifted  on  it  eastward — perhaps  200  miles — 
to  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

He  rescued  one  party  of  his  men  just  in  time 
to  prevent  them  from  starving,  and  they  ate 
eight  of  their  dogs.  To  the  usual  experiences 
of  Arctic  hardship  was  added  the  peril  of  drift- 
ing on  the  ice;  and  for  a  second  time,  Com- 
mander Peary  owes  his  life  to  the  musk-oxen 
that  he  killed  in  Greenland. 

Whoever  may  reach  the  Pole,  if  it  shall  ever 
be  reached,  Commander  Peary  has  placed 
himself  among  the  very  greatest  of  Arctic 
explorers;  for,  if  the  ice  had  not  broken  under 
him  and  drifted  eastward,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  would  have  gone  200  miles 
still  farther  north  and  solved  this  riddle  of  the 
earth.  He  seems  to  have  proved  the  hope- 
lessness of  trying  to  reach  the  Pole  by  sledding 
over  ice.  When  it  is  reached  it  will  be  reached 
by  some  other  method. 

OUR  REAL  TASK  IN  CUBA 

WE  SHALL  have  control  over  Cuba  until 
next  June,  when,  it  is  expected,  an  elec- 
tion will  be  held  under  the  supervision  of  Pro- 
visional Governor  Magoon  and  the  republic 
will  be  restored.  The  period  of  our  direction 
may  be  longer  than  this;  but  it  will  not  be 
longer  if  the  Cubans  show  as  strong  a  disposition 
to  establish  their  government  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing as  the  Administration  is  showing  to  put  it 
there.  There  is,  of  course,  a  hard  task  for 
Governor  Magoon  to  perform  before  he  can 
lay  down  his  responsibility.  Secretary  Taft, 
before  leaving,  cleaned  up  the  debris  of  the 
"revolution"  by  proclaiming  a  general  am- 
nesty, by  disarming  the  insurgents,  and  by 
arranging  for  the  payment  from  the  Cuban 
treasury  of  property  owners  who  were  de- 
spoiled by  the  "patriots"  during  their  junket 
in  the  bush. 

But  the  most  significant  fact  exposed  by  the 
miserable  affair  is  not  that  a  "revolution"  had 
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taken  place,  but  that  the  Cubans  had  never 
grasped  their  opportunity,  had  never  put  their 
house  in  order.  Governor  Magoon's  task  is 
not  to  restore  a  condition.  It  is  to  build  up  a 
sound  government  in  a  community  whose  at- 
tempt at  local  government  has  been  an  exercise 
in  graft,  whose  national  political  issues  have 
been  "office,"  and  which  has  confused  the 
ballot  with  the  machete.  One  of  his  earliest 
acts  was  to  visit  the  National  Insane  Asylum, 
which  he  found  in  an  appalling  condition. 
The  immates  were  shamefully  neglected, 
though  funds  to  maintain  them  had  been 
provided.  He  is  not  patching  a  roof.  He 
must  build  a  house. 

Under  General  Bell,  American  troops  are 
thinly  scattered  over  the  island,  not  to  interfere, 
but  merely  to  give  moral  support  to  the  Cuban 
authorities.  A  commission  of  American  ex- 
pert accountants  has  been  working-  for  some 
time  to  straighten  out  local  and  national 
finances  with  a  view  to  introducing  a  business 
system.  American  advisers,  virtually  Cabinet 
officers,  were  early  appointed  to  help  Gov- 
ernor Magoon,  and  other  Americans  have  been 
set  to  work  at  the  general  housecleaning.  The 
politicians  of  the  Cuban  Liberal  party,  which 
conducted  the  "revolution,"  were  as  much 
disappointed  that  they  were  not  given  the  upper 
hand  in  the  construction  work,  as  the  mod- 
erate politicians  who  supported  ex-President 
Palma  were  disappointed  because  American 
intervention  did  not  give  them  an  armed  police 
to  serve  their  partisan  ends.  Whether  Gov- 
ernor Magoon,  in  putting  the  government  de- 
partments on  a  sound  footing  and  establishing 
a  real  election  system,  will  succeed  in  setting 
up  a  permanent  self-governing  nation  depends 
on  the  mercurial  Cubans,  who  thus  far,  when 
tried,  have  been  found  wanting.  A  remarkable 
fact  about  our  action  is  the  unanimous  com- 
mendation of  President  Roosevelt's  interven- 
tion throughout,  by  Americans  of  all  shades  of 
political  belief,  by  European  opinion,  and  even 
by  the  Cuban  public. 

SOME  INTERESTING  PERSONALITIES 

THE  selection  of  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of 
New  York,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  has  been  very  earnestly  and  generally 
applauded;  for  he  is  a  fit  man,  and  an  earnest 
man;  and  (rarer  yet)  he  is  an  interesting  man. 
His  career  is  an  instructive  one.  Born  before 
his  father  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  his 
boyhood  was  spent  in  Georgia,  and  his  man- 


hood chiefly  in  New  York.  He  is  a  lawyer  by 
training  and  by  a  period  of  practice,  a  well-read 
man,  an  historical  student  of  a  wide  range, 
the  author  of  a  number  of  scholarly  books, 
a  successful  merchant,  a  diplomatist  (twice 
Minister  to  Turkey,  once  under  a  Democratic 
and  again  under  a  Republican  Administration), 
an  economist  of  sound  methods  of  thought, 
and  a  man  of  great  public  spirit.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  the  Hague.  This  is  a  man  to  sit  at 
the  President's  Cabinet  table,  the  more  fit 
because  of  his  earnestness. 

It  is  no  offense  to  say  that  he  is  as  good  a 
Christian  as  he  is  a  good  Jew,  for  he  is  of  a 
liberal  faith.  Yet  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Jew  has 
a  meaning — or  may  have — to  the  Old  World. 
He  happens  to  be  the  first  man  of  his  race  to 
sit  in  a  President's  Cabinet,  although  Mr. 
Isidor  Straus,  his  brother,  declined  the  Post- 
master-General's portfolio  under  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, and  Mr.  Joseph  Seligman  declined  the 
portfolio  of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Grant.  Mr.  Straus  has  not  only  the  general 
qualities  called  for  by  the  post  that  he  will 
take,  but  a  special  fitness  for  his  particular 
portfolio;  for  he  knows  both  his  commerce 
and  his  labor  by  close  study,  by  personal  ex- 
perience, and  by  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
practicalaffairs  of  each. 

II 

The  profound  respect  in  which  the  public 
held  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  as  an  in- 
vestigator of  insurance  and  other  evils,  warmed 
into  something  more  when  he  took  the  stump 
in  the  New  York  campaign.  He  was  the 
same  merciless  seeker  for  facts,  the  same 
logical  analyst  of  evidence,  that  brought  down 
the  insurance  house  of  corruption.  But  he 
quickly  showed  that  meeting  the  public  was 
less  alien  to  him  than  some  of  his  friends  had 
feared  it  might  be.  The  voters  found  him  a 
man  with  blood  in  his  veins.  He  showed 
heart  as  well  as  brain  and  conscience.  He  rang 
true.     He  said  one  day : 

"  I  know  of  but  one  way  to  deal  with  the  questions  that 
may  be  presented  and  that  is  this:  Find  out  all  the  facts; 
find  them  out  fairly  and  thoroughly  and  impartially  with 
reference  to  every  question  that  is  presented  for  executive- 
action.  Then  hear  what  is  said  on  both  sides  fairly  and 
impartially  and  try  to  understand  both  sides.  Find  out 
what  the  reasonable  conclusion  is,  find  out  what  ought  to 
be  'lone      Then  do  it  and  tell  the  people  why." 

A  brilliant  public  career  may  await  him;    for 
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he  comes  of  stock  distinguished  for  its  unbend- 
ing character.  This  is  the  sort  of  men  now 
(.ailed  for — always  called  for,  but  especially 
now  when  public  life  has  as  its  chief  task  the 
firmer  establishment  of  character. 

Ill 

Mr  Henry  M.  Alden,  whose  seventieth  birth- 
da)    was  recently  celebrated  by  a  very  large 

part  of  the  literary  craft  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  veteran  and  dean  of  magazine  editors; 
and  he  has  done  his  task  these  many  years  of 
man}  changes  with  such  sureness  of  aim  as  to 
win  a  secure  and  high  place— a  unique  place,  in 
fact — in  the  encouragement  of  literature.  Jt 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  .the  value  of 
the  part  that  Harper's  Magazine 'has  played 
in  American  life  under  his  long  editorship  of 
thirty-seven  years.  It  is  the  oldest  of  ^our 
surviving  magazines.  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
which  will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
next  year,  is  older  as  a  magazine  of  exclusively 
original  matter.  But  during  the  whole  period 
of  Mr.  Alden's  editorship,  Harper's  has  been 
a  magazine  of  original  contents  and  it  has  given 
to  the  public  many  of  the  best  pieces  of  litera- 
ture of  this  long  time. 

Worthy  men  are  likely  to  be  modest  men — a 
truth  that  was  never  better  shown  than  by  this 
veteran  editor  who  has  ministered  to  the  in- 
struction and  to  the  cultivation  of  many  reading 
generations;  and  yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  perhaps  never  even  knew  his  name. 

IV 

Although  the  old-fashioned  hortatory  evan- 
gelist is  supposed  to  have  passed  out  of  date 
and  been  superseded  by  the  kind  of  man  who 
has  his  press-agent  and  literary  bureau  and 
other  instruments  of  noise  and  popularity, 
the  old-fashioned  preacher  of  an  earlier  time 
still  survives.  The  late  Rev.  Sam  P.  Jones,  of 
Georgia,  was  such  a  man. 

Though  not  an  orator  of  the  conventional 
sort,  he  was  a  public  speaker  of  rare  power. 
He  might  have  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
criminal  lawyers  of  his  time.  Had  he  gone  into 
politics,  he  might  just  as  easily  have  won  a 
great  popular  success.  But,  instead,  he  dedi- 
cated his  remarkable  abilities  to  the  Power  that 
had  lifted  him  out  of  the  mire  of  his  early  life, 
and  became  a  Methodist  minister,  and  soon  a 
traveling  evangelist.  His  career  shows  that 
the  pulpit,  when  an  original  man  is  in  it,  still 
has  its  wonderful  power.     For  twenty  years 


the  (alls  for  his  services  far  exceeded  his 
physical  ability  to  respond.  No  church  was 
large  enough  for  the  crowds  that  flocked  to 
hear  him.  It  was  never  necessary  to  "bill  the 
town"  where  he  was  to  preach.  Indeed,  when 
he  dropped   into  a  city  for  a  single  service,  an 

effort  was  often  made  to  keep  the  news  out  of  the 
papers  to  avoid  a  crush.  As  many  as  ten 
thousand  "men  only"  have  gathered  at  a 
single  service  -a  spectacle  few  ministers  have 
ever  seen. 

He  had  no  new  dot  trine  -he  was  a  preacher 
of  the  old-time  religion.  Even  a  creed  was  to 
him  "the  skin  of  the  truth,  dried  and  stuffed 
with  sawdust."  For  biblical  research  he  had 
scant  respect,  and  none  at  all  for  "the  new 
theology,"  and  he  knew  little  about  either. 
He  was  profoundly  grateful  that  he  had  not 
been  "prepared"  in  a  theological  seminary. 
He  ridiculed  sectarian  differences.  Speaking 
once  of  "free  will"  and  "election"  in  an  in- 
formal gathering  of  theologians,  he  said:  "  We 
Methodists  know  we've  got  religion,  but  we're 
mighty  afraid  we'll  lose  it;  you  Baptists  know 
you  can't  lose  it,  but  you're  mighty  afraid  you 
haven't  got  it." 

Having  suffered  in  early  life  from  drink,  he- 
made  no  compromise  with  this  old  foe.  "Red 
liquor  and  Christianity  won't  stay  in  the  same 
hide,"  he  insisted.  Many  remarkable  things 
happened  during  his  crusades.  In  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  a  prominent  wholesale  liquor-dealer 
went  from  one  of  his  meetings,  emptied  into 
the  sewer  every  barrel  of  his  stock,  gave  his 
warehouse  to  the  Salvation  Army,  and  headed 
the  movement  which  built  a  great  tabernacle. 
The  man's  subsequent  life  proved  that  it  was 
not  the  mere  impulse  of  the  moment. 

Whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  Sam  Jones 
feared  nobody.  On  occasions,  an  angry  gam- 
bler or  saloon-keeper  met  him  on  the  street  and 
insisted  on  having  personal  "  satisfaction  "- 
and  got  it.  He  had  a  way  of  using  "straight- 
flung  words"  without  leaving  a  sting.  In 
Louisville,  for  instance,  the  night  after  Derby 
Day,  a  number  of  race-horse  men  were  in  the 
audience.  As  the  collection-box  started  on  its 
rounds,  the  preacher  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform:  "Some  of  you  men  were  at  the 
races  to-day,"  he  said,  calmly,  "and  haven't 
anything  to  put  in.  You  can  just  sit  there  and 
feel  like  a  dog — and  feel  natural."  But  he 
said  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  response  was 
generous.  Again,  in  reply  to  criticism,  he 
said:     "You  old  hens  cackle  all  day  about  the 
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things  I  say,  but  you  are  roosting  here  on  the 
seats  again  before  sundown." 

Once,  in  a  gathering  of  younger  preachers, 
he  illustrated  his  ideal  of  a  minister's  character. 
He  told  of  a  dream  wherein  he  had  been  con- 
fronted with  a  promissory  note  several  years 
overdue,  which  he  could  not  legally  be  re- 
quired to  pay.  But  he  paid  it — and  woke  up. 
"I  have  been  proud  ever  since,"  he  added, 
"to  think  that  I  wouldn't  do  a  mean  trick  even 
in  my  sleep." 

V 

The  actable  drama — worthy  to  be  called 
drama — is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  form  of 
composition.  It  is  an  event  of  importance, 
therefore,  when  a  new  playwright  appears,  es- 
pecially a  new  playwright  of  high  literary  crafts- 
manship. Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody,  who  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger 
American  poets,  has  made  a  new  epoch  in  his 
own  literary  career  and  perhaps  a  new  era  in 
the  American  theatre,  by  his  play  "The  Great 
Divide."  He  has  hitherto  written  verse,  in- 
cluding dramatic  poems;  but  they  were  echoes 
of  the  old  poets — at  any  rate  he  took  old 
themes,  such  as  the  Promethean  story  in  his 
"Fire-Bringer."  But  "The  Great  Divide," 
which  is  in  vigorous,  terse  prose,  is  a  play 
made  out  of  American  life  and  deals  with  the 
primary  passions  at  first  hand. 

WAS  PROFESSOR  BURGESS  RIGHT? 

A  SPEECH  consists  of  two  things — what 
the  speaker  says  and  the  occasion  on 
which  he  says  it.  At  least  this  will  serve  as  a 
good  working  definition  for  the  present  use. 
Professor  Burgess,  of  Columbia  University, 
in  New  York,  might  any  day  have  said  in  his 
own  lecture  room,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  that  our  high  protective  tariff 
and  the  Monroe  doctrine  are  obsolete;  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  not  have  been  threat- 
ened. But  when,  as  "Roosevelt  Lecturer," 
he  said  this  in  his  opening  lecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  when  the  Emperor  was  one 
of  his  hearers,  the  civilized  world  found  itself 
divided  into  two  parts — those  that  were 
amazed  and  vexed,  and  those  that  laughed. 
Of  course  he  spoke  only  his  own  opinion; 
but  the  occasion  gave  his  opinion  a  certain 
authority,  in  courtesy  if  not  in  fact.  There 
had  been  much  international  formality  in- 
dulged in  when  an  exchange  of  German  and 
American  university  lecturers  was  arranged. 
The  President  and  the  Emperor  had  taken  a 


keen  and  courteous  interest  in  the  plan,  and 
this  lectureship,  endowed  by  Mr.  Speyer,  an 
American  of  German  descent,  was  named  for 
the  President.  Speaking,  on  such  an  occasion, 
about  subjects  of  present  and  possible  con- 
troversy between  these  two  Governments, 
was,  therefore,  a  bad  error  of  judgment. 

In  the  comment  made  in  the  United  States 
on  these  declarations  by  Professor  Burgess,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  his  declaration 
about  protection  has  been  very  generally  ap- 
plauded or  received  with  a  smile,  but  that  his 
declaration  about  the  Monroe  doctrine  has 
been  generally  resented.  It  is  probable  that  this 
comment  gives  a  fair  hint  of  the  direction  of 
American  opinion. 

LANDMARKS  IN  CORPORATION  RESTRAINT 

SECRETARY  ROOT,  in  his  exceedingly 
forceful  speech  during  the  campaign  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  made  a  convenient  summary  of 
three  important  principles  which  have  been 
established  by  Supreme  Court  decisions  dur- 
ing Mr.  Roosevelt's  Presidency,  in  relation  to 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  against  trusts 
that  violate  them: 

I.  "  The  Supreme  Court  has  denied  the  claim  of  the  trust 
corporations  to  be  exempt  under  the  Constitution  from 
furnishing  testimony  against  themselves  by  the  production 
of  their  books  and  papers  before  a  Federal  Grand  Jury. 
Thus  the  protection  of  secrecy  for  corporate  wrongdoing 
is  beaten  down." — {The  Tobacco  Trust  case — Hale  vs. 
Henkel.) 

II.  "  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a  wrong  accom- 
plished by  means  of  incorporating  in  accordance  with  the 
express  provision  of  New  Jersey  statute  was  just  as  much 
a  violation  of  Federal  law  as  if  there  had  been  no  incor- 
poration. Thus  the  state  rights  defence  of  protection  from 
favoring  state  statutes  is  beaten  down." — {The  Northern 
Securities  case.) 

III.  "The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  although  the 
business  of  manufacture  is  carried  on  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  state,  yet  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  in 
different  states  and  the  sale  of  the  finished  product  in 
different  states  brings  the  business  within  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  and  gives  the  Federal 
Government  authority  over  it.  Thus  the  defence  that  the 
state  alone  can  deal  with  manufacturing  corporations,  how- 
ever widespread  their  business,  is  beaten  down." — {The 
Beef  Trust  case.) 

These  three  decisions  have  cleared  away  three 
great  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ing offending  corporations  by  the  Federal 
Government;  and  they  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  broughl  a  new  era  in  the  possibilities  of 
restraining  them  from  wrongdoing. 
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A  DARK  SIDE  OF  CHRISTMAS 

AN  INVESTIGATION  recently  made  in 
New  York  City  under  the  direction  of 
several  charitable  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions reveals  a  dark  side  of  Christmas.  There 
are  those  to  whom  it  brings  woe  instead  of 
cheer.  The  women  and  children  of  many 
factories  and  shops  from  which  Christmas 
wares  come  to  gladden  the  fortunate,  find  the 
season  only  a  period  of  overtime  work.  Miss 
Van  Kleeck,  one  of  the  investigators,  says  in 
her  report  that  in  New  York  City  alone  more 
than  130,000  women  are  at  work  in  more  than 
39,000  factories.  The  best  conducted  factories 
have  shown  how  good  conditions  of  work  may 
be  provided — with  profit  as  well  as  with 
humaneness.  But  many  keep  their  workers 
in  dark,  ill-ventilated,  and  unclean  rooms; 
many  women  and  children  must  stand  all  day, 
many  operate  dangerous  machines,  and  most 
work  at  high  speed.  And  such  pictures  of 
pity  as  the  following  darken  the  report  with  a 
kind  of  hopeless  gloom: 

"Paper  boxes  are  an  important  part  of  the  Christmas 
trade.  In  a  paper-box  factor}-  in  New  York  City,  a  girl 
operates  the  cutting  machine.  To  keep  one's  hands  clear 
of  the  stroke  of  the  knife  requires  constant  watchfulness, 
yet  no  protection  is  provided.  The  guard,  which  was 
invented  to  prevent  accidents,  limits  the  output  by  one- 
half,  and  the  girl  would  be  discharged  if  she  used  it.  In 
rush  seasons,  this  girl  and  all  the  others  in  the  factory 
(they  number  three  or  four  hundred)  work  from  7:45  A.  M. 
until  8:00  at  night,  with  a  half -hour  for  lunch  and  no  time 
for  supper.  On  Saturday  they  stop  at  4:30  in  order  that 
the  cheapest  girls  (who  earn  S2.50  a  week)  may  have  time 
to  clean  the  machinery.  They  frequently  work  on  Sunday, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  seventy  hours  in  a  week.  To 
the  question  'Would  you  be  discharged  if  you  refused  to 
work  overtime?'  the  answer  was  'Yes.' 

"A  candy  factory  works  from  7:15  A.  M.  until  7:45  p.  m., 
with  one-half  hour  for  dinner  and  no  time  for  supper — 
twelve  hours  in  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week.  On  Saturday, 
they  work  until  6:45  p.  m. — eleven  hours — seventy-one 
hours  in  the  week 

"In  a  cigar  factory,  the  women  work  from  7:00  A.  M. 
until  7:00  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturday  until  5:00  p.  M.  The 
workers  live  in  the  neighborhood.  Promptly  at  twelve 
they  rush  from  the  factory  for  dinner,  returning  to  work 
after  fifteen  minutes  or  less.  They  are  piece-workers,  and 
they  must  lose  no  time  or  their  wages  will  be  very  small. 
Their  working  weeks  in  the  season  preceding  Christmas 
are  nearly  seventy  hours  long." 

Are  there  not  laws?  Yes,  and  some  good 
laws,  though  not  enough.     But  there  are  fifty- 


factory  inspectors  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  there  are  78,000  factories. 

But  the  final  force  that  will  win  us  to  humane 
ways  lies  behind  the  laws — it  is  the  force  of  a 
public  opinion  that  stops,  while  we  are  doing 
our  work  or  while  we  are  enjoying  our  festivi- 
ties, long  enough  to  take  within  the  range  of 
its  protection  the  victims  of  a  system  to  which 
we  easily  become  accustomed  and  hardened. 
Every  man  must  first  wake  himself  up  to 
know  what  goes  on  around  him.  Then  he 
can  wake  up  others. 

THE  NEW  WONDERS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

THE  beginning  of  the  new  year  will  see 
the  greatest  revolution  in  transpor- 
tation since  the  stage-coach  gave  way  to  the 
railroad  train — in  the  substitution  of  electricity 
for  steam  on  two  of  the  greatest  railroads  enter- 
ing New  Y'ork.  This  installation  is  but  the 
first  step  in  a  great  change.  Wireless  teleg- 
raphy is  just  becoming  a  commercial  success, 
and  it  has  miraculous  possibilities.  The  tur- 
bine opens  a  new  era  to  steamship  travel.  The 
flying  machine  may  be  on  the  point  of  prac- 
ticability. Within  our  own  lives  we  have  seen 
notable  advances  in  means  and  methods  of 
communication,  but  we  are  entering  a  day  of 
far  greater  wonders. 

The  World's  Work  has  been  gathering  the 
stories  of  those  "chosen  men  of  strength," 
the  miracle-makers  who  are  "tossing  the  miles 
aside,"  and  these  articles  are  so  rich  in  interest 
and  suggestiveness  that  they  will  be  grouped  in 
a  special  number  of  the  magazine — the  number 
for  January,  which  will  be  devoted,  in  the  main, 
to  the  new  wonders  in  communication.  It  will 
explain  the  recent  improvements  in  railroading, 
ocean  transportation,  telegraph,  and  telephones; 
it  will  have  stories  of  travelers  and  observers; 
it  will  tell  of  the  men  who  are  bringing  about 
the  revolution  in  communication  and  of  the 
way  they  are  doing  it. 

In  this  number  will  be  begun  also  a  series  of 
articles  about  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  his  per- 
sonality, his  methods,  his  ambitions;  the  deeds 
that  he  has  done,  and  their  results.  This  will  be 
the  first  serious  effort  to  analyze  this  most  re- 
markable of  the  railroad  rulers  and  most 
inscrutable  figure  before  the  public;  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  life  and  achievements  and  to 
measure  the  scope  and  the  value  of  his  work. 
These  articles  will  throw  a  strong  light  into 
several  mysterious  comers  of  the  railroad, 
financ'al,  and  political  worlds. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE  CAREER  OF  A  MAN  WHO  SHOWED  THE 
SOUNDNESS  OF  AN  UNBOUNDED  FAITH  IN  OUR  DEMOCRACY 
AND  HELPED  TO  WORK  A  POPULAR  REVOLUTION  IN  HIS  STATE 

BY 
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AS  A  CHRISTMAS  story  for  good  men  and 
U\  women  (for  the  story  of  a  noble  and 
-*•  ■*»  helpful  life  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  know),  I  shall  try  here  to  write  a  short 
explanation  of  the  work  and  of  the  character  of 
Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  who  died  in  Septem- 
ber and  left  those  who  knew  him  bereft  of  a 
most  cheerful  presence  and  helpful  compan- 
ionship. He  was  so  definitely  helpful  a  man 
and  he  had  such  a  sound  view  of  life  that  the 
memory  of  him  is  better  than  all  sermons  on 
conduct;  and,  though  his  death  is  a  great 
sorrow,  the  things  that  he  did  and  the  way  in 
which  he  did  them  and  the  things  that  he  said, 
both  the  wise  things  and  the  humorous — and 
the  humorous  were  also  apt  and  wise — make 
the  task  of  right  living,  of  sound  thinking,  and 
of  cheerful  working  easier  than  they  would  have 
been  without  him.  Wherever  and  whenever 
there  has  been  a  man  about  whom  this  could 
be  truly  said,  the  simple  story  of  his  life  is  both 
an  inspiring  and  a  pleasant  thing  to  tell — if 
one  had  the  power  really  to  tell  it  adequately. 

Dr.  Mclver  spent  his  whole  life,  after  a  few 
years  of  early  apprenticeship,  in  the  public 
school  service  of  North  Carolina;  and  he  had 
just  finished  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  labor  when 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  For  fifteen 
years  he  had  been  the  president,  as  he  was"  the 
creator,  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  for  women.  Thus  the  events  of  his  life 
were  in  a  way  uneventful  and  his  career,  re- 
markable as  it  was,  is  likely,  with  the  best 
telling  of  it,  to  seem  commonplace  to  those  who 
did  not  know  him.  It  is  hard  to  show  why  an 
apparently  routine  career  of  faithful  work 
was  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  living  that 
you  will  find  in  our  time. 

It  must  first  be  said  that  he  was  one  of  the 
cheerfulest  men  in  the  whole  world.  He 
beamed  good  humor  so  that  he  made  you  better 
content  with  your  lot.     I  know  a  household 


that  he  used  to  visit;  and  not  long  ago  the 
children  were  making  plans  to  do  various 
things  and  to  go  every  one  on  a  different  errand 
of  pleasure,  when  one  of  them  suddenly  stopped 
and  said:  "Oh  no!  not  that  evening.  Dr. 
Mclver  is  coming  then  and  he's  more  fun 
than  anything  else."  His  coming  was  an  event 
to  any  company.  This  means  that  he  was  an 
interesting  man,  so  interesting  that  he  keeps 
a  firm  place  in  the  memory  of  everybody  who 
had  ever  met  him.  Any  one  who  knew  him 
could  give  a  dozen  explanations  of  his  quality 
of  being  interesting — that  he  told  apt  stories 
in  his  conversation,  that  he  talked  about  the 
subjects  that  you  wished  to  hear  him  talk  about, 
that  he  was  earnest  and  humorous  and  sincere ; 
and  all  these  explanations  are  true.  But  the 
deep  secret  of  his  hold  on  you  was  more  than 
these — it  was  the  largeness  of  his  nature  and 
his  sympathetic  attitude  to  you,  no  matter  who 
you  are.  Perhaps  no  human  creature  ever 
came  in  contact  with  him  who  did  not  feel  that 
they  had  much  in  common.  You  have  much 
in  common  with  persons  of  your  own  class  and 
tastes,  but  how  much  have  you  in  common 
with  persons  of  very  different  experiences  and 
tastes  from  your  own?  He  was  at  home  with 
every  kind  of  persons,  so  big  and  fundamental 
was  his  nature. 

His  great-grandfather  was  a  Scotch  immi- 
grant to  North  "Carolina — a  farmer  of  course; 
and  his  grandfather  and  his  father  were  farm- 
ers. They  were  sturdy,  God-fearing,  well-to-do 
people  of  the  staunchest  character.  But  in 
Dr.  Mclvcr's  boyhood,  which  fell  in  the  troubled 
times  after  the  Civil  War,  his  father  was  poor, 
as  all  his  neighbors  were;  and  the  son  during 
his  youth  did  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  He 
plowed  and  gathered  the  crops,  he  cut  wood, 
he  did  all  tilings  that  fall  to  sturdy  farm  lads 
in  a  simple  ;ind  right  minded  rural  community 
where  work  is  honorably  regarded.     He  looked 
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uj>on  such  work  and  upon  all  work  as  only  the 
•  nun  look  upon  it,  and  he  so  regarded  it 
all  his  life.  A  man  who  plowed  hi>  field  well 
and  who  with  his  own  hands  curried  and  kd 
his  own  mule  well  was  <  really  and  not  as  a  mere 
doctrine)  as  worthy  a  worker  as  any  other  man 
of  any  other  calling  who  did  his  work  well. 
He  was  prepared— somewhat  ill-prepared- 
for  college  at  a  school  in  the  backwoods  neigh- 
hood  of  his  boyhood;  and.  when  the  time  came 
and  he  had  secured  a  county  scholarship 
at  the  State  University,  he  drove  with  his 
father  the  thirty  miles  to  Chapel  Hill.  He  had 
hardly  been  away  from  home  before,  and  he  had 
never  before  been  thrown  with  a  crowd.  He 
met  his  fellows  and  his  teachers  with  an  eager. 
earnest,  wide-eyed  wonder — the  world  was 
opening  before  him! 

His  contemporaries  tell  how  almost  imme- 
diately even-body  came  to  know  him  and  to 
like  him.  He  was  from  the  beginning  a 
presence  and  a  force.  You  cannot  find  a  man 
who  was  in  college  with  him  and  who  does  not 
distinctly  remember  him  from  the  first  day  he 
met  him.  He  did  his  wSrk  well — a  serious, 
industrious,  conscientious  lad  who  was  in 
grim  earnest.  But  he  was  the  cheerfulest 
fellow  and  the  best  story-teller  of  his  time: 
and,  without  knowing  how  or  why,  he  almost 
immediately  became  a  leader  among  his 
fellows.  And  from  that  day  till  the  day  he 
died,  he  was  a  leader  in  every  movement,  and 
the  originator  of  many  movements  to  build  up 
the  University.  This  institution,  as  even-  other 
that  he  touched,  owes  him  a  lasting  debt. 
Twice  he  might  have  become  its  president,  but 
he  had  found  work  that  he  regarded  as  of  more 
fundamental  importance  to  society. 

In  a  normal  state  of  political  society,  he 
would  doubtless  have  found  his  way  into  polit- 
ical life.  But  there  was  not  a  normal  political 
society  then  in  Xorth  Carolina;  and  he  began 
to  teach  in  a  private  school  for  boys  in  the  town 
of  Durham,  in  order  to  pay  the  debt  that  he 
owed  for  his  college  career.  The  public 
school  system  was  then  held  in  prejudice  in  the 
state  and  in  the  town;  but  the  first  vote  that  he 
cast  was  a  vote  for  a  local  tax  for  the  public 
schools,  although  the  public  schools  would 
destroy  his  private  school.  He  never  put  a 
private  interest  against  the  public  good. 

After  several  years  of  teaching  in  several 
private  schools — the  last  a  school  for  girls — he 
had  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  education  of  all 
the  people  with  which  he  took  fire  and  blazed 


till  the  end  of  his  life.  Xorth  Carolina  was 
then  one  of  the  most  illiterate  states  in  the 
Union.  He  saw  that  the  public  school  sy>tem 
must  be  developed  so  as  to  reach  all  the  people; 
and  he  saw  that  teachers  must  be  trained  for  it. 
Then  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  proper 
provision  for  training  the  young  women  of  the 
state  for  teaching  or  for  anything  else.  There 
were  a  few  private  and  church  schools  for 
girl>.  but  they  could  not  reach  the  masses  of 
neglected  women.  Eor  nearly  a  hundred 
vears  the  state  had  had  a  university  for  boys, 
but  it  was  then  utterly  neglecting  the  girls.  The 
burning  shame  of  this  neglect  gave  his  career 
definite  shape  and  made  him  an  apostle,  or  a 
<  rusader,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  As  a  great 
leader  of  the  people  he  worked  and  fought  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  for  this  proposition: 

'"When  a  man  is  educated  it  is  simply  one  more  taken 
from  the  lists  of  ignorance,  but  in  the  education  of  a 
woman  the  whole  family  is  taught,  for  she  will  pass  on 
what  she  has  learned  to  her  children.  The  education  of 
one  woman  is  far  more  important  for  the  world's  ad- 
vancement than  that  of  one  man." 

By  his  devotion  to  this  doctrine,  he  built  a 
great  state  school  for  women ;  he  revolutionized 
the  educational  work  of  the  state;  and  he 
eloquently  pleaded  this  cause  in  public  addresses 
in  half  the  states  in  the  Union. 

By  his  agitation  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
legislature  to  establish  a  state  college  for 
women,  but  the  religious  sects,  and  other  friends 
of  private  schools  for  girls,  and  the  more  or  less 
general  indifference  to  the  subject  caused  its 
defeat.  But  that  legislature  did  make  a  small 
appropriation  to  conduct  "teachers'  institutes"; 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  campaigns  in 
American  history  then  began — a  campaign 
that  set  forces  going  which  in  twenty  years  have 
changed  Xorth  Carolina  from  a  backward 
illiterate  commonwealth  to  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  eager  educational  communities 
in  the  country. 

Charles  D.  Mclver  and  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
classmates  and  friends  from  the  first,  were 
appointed  to  hold  these  institutes  all  over  that 
large  commonwealth.  It  was  a  stump  cam- 
paign for  popular  education,  the  like  of  which 
perhaps  was  never  known  before  and  has  never 
been  heard  since.  They  met  the  public  school 
teachers  in  schoolhouses,  in  courthouses,  where- 
ever  convenient,  and  for  the  first  four  days  of 
the  week  instructed  them  in  teaching.  Then 
Friday  was  "people's  day."     The  whole  neigh- 
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borhood  was  invited  and  speeches  were  made  to 
arouse  the  public.  The  next  week  this  pro- 
gramme was  repeated  in  another  community. 
Thus  these  two  young  men,  one  in  one  part  of 
the  state  and  the  other  in  another  part,  came  to 
know  the  people  as  few  men  knew  them.  It 
was  by  this  work  that  they  trained  themselves 
to  public  speaking,  and  they  both  became,  each 
in  his  own  way,  among  the  most  effective 
public  speakers  of  our  time.  When  Mr.  Mclver 
did  accomplish  the  establishment  of  the 
state  school  for  women,  Mr.  Alderman  became 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  later  a  professor  in  the 
State  University;  subsequently  its  president; 
then  President  of  Tulane  University  in  New 
Orleans,  and  later  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  post  he  now  holds. 

For  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  did 
appropriate  money  to  establish  the  college  for 
women,  and  Mr.  Mclver  was  chosen  as  its 
president,  and  as  its  president  he  died.  Within 
fifteen  years  3,000  young  women  attended  the 
college  and  they  have  taught  more  than  200,000 
children  in  the  public  schools. 

Dr.  Mclver's  monument  is  this  school.  But 
he  was  born  to  work  with  large  masses,  to  be  a 
leader  in  a  democracy.  He  was  a  school- 
master of  the  people.  He  knew  everybody. 
He  took  a  part  in  every  good  movement. 
Many  men  have  earnestness  and  some  have 
humor.  Once  in  a  long  while  nature  gives 
both  these  qualities  in  proper  proportion  to  the 
same  man,  and  thus  she  makes  a  man  that  is 
invincible.  This  bountiful  endowment  made 
Mr.  Mclver  "the  foremost  citizen  of  his  town, 
the  foremost  citizen  of  his  state,  one  of  the  most 
useful  men  in  the  Republic."  He  had  been 
president  of  the  Southern  Educational  Asso- 
ciation and  he  would  probably  have  been  the 
next  president  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  He  was  a  member  of  the  South- 
ern Education  Board  and  the  chairman  of  its 
"campaign  committee"  which  directed  a  cam- 
paign for  popular  education  in  several  southern 
states,  all  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
being  men  also  engaged  in  educational  work  in 
those  stales.  He  organized  everything  that  he 
touched  -an  association  of  women,  for  instance, 
to  improve  the  public  schoolhouses.  He  con- 
tinued to  stum])  his  state  and  other  states  for 
the  betterment  of  the  public  schools;  and 
during  a  few  years  of  his  activity  a  new  s<  hool 
house  was  built  in  North  Carolina  every  working 
day.  He  had  opportunities  thrusl  upon  him  of 
making  a  large  income  if  he  would  give  his  time 


to  industrial  pursuits;  he  had  offers  of  more 
lucrative  professional  positions  than  the  one  that 
he  held.  But  he  kept  his  own  self-made  place 
of  leadership,  with  its  pitifully  meagre  income, 
much  of  which  he  gave  away  to  poor  students, 
to  movements  for  civic  improvement — to  every 
person  or  cause  that  meant  the  building-up 
of  the  people.  For  he  believed  in  the  people 
with  as  deep  a  conviction  as  any  man  ever 
had. 

There  is  at  the  college  a  mass  of  such  liter- 
ature of  a  people's  aspirations,  gratitude,  and 
affection  as  few  men's  work  and  death  have 
called  forth — autobiographies  of  women  who 
were  helped  by  him  from  hopelessness  to  use- 
fulness and  happiness — "human  documents" 
so  pathetic  and  yet  so  inspiring  that  a  man 
cannot  read  them  without  shedding  tears  and 
having  his  faith  in  his  fellows  quickened. 
They  say  over  and  over  again:  "He  did  me 
a  greater  service  than  any  other  human  being 
did."  One  woman  wrote  of  him  as  "the 
state's  greatest  benefactor,  the  supremest 
friend  of  womankind,  the  kindliest  heart." 

A  friend  who  went  with  him  to  Europe  a  few 
years  ago  tells  these  stories: 

"Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave  London  on 
our  way  home,  I  went  with  him  into  a  clothing 
store.  He  bought  a  very  loud,  checked  Eng- 
lish waistcoat.  'What  on  earth  are  you  going 
to  do  with  that?'  I  asked.  His  reply  was:  T 
couldn't  think  of  anything  that  would  please 
Zeke  better.'  Zeke  is  a  Negro  janitor  at  the 
college  and  he  had  been  in  Dr.  Mclver's  ser- 
vice for  twenty  years. 

"One  of  the  Mclver  family  Negroes,  named 
Giles,  worked  on  the  college  farm.  Giles 
sometimes  got  drunk.  Once  his  bibulous  habits 
got  him  into  trouble  and  he  ran  away  and  noth- 
ing was  heard  from  him  for  some  time.  One 
day  Dr.  Mclver  received  a  letter  from  him  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  asking  for  a  loan  of  $30.  He 
did  not  wait  to  write.  He  telegraphed  the 
money.  A  few  mornings  later,  Giles  was 
discovered  at  work  at  his  old  duties  on  the  farm 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Nobody  knew 
when  he  came.  Nobody  asked  explanations. 
Of  course  he  paid  the  money  back." 

With  a  definite  philosophy  of  human  im- 
provement, with  a  cheerful,  balanced  view  of 
life,  here  was  a  born  leader  in  a  democracy  who 
really  believed  in  the  people,  and  who  proved 
by  leading  an  educational  revolution  Cit  has  been 
nothing  less)  thai  an  uncompromising  faith  in 
them  is  abundantly  justified. 


25p  Kudpard  1-Upling 

Eand  of  our  Birtb,  toe  pledge  to  tfree 
£Dur  lobe  and  toil  in  tfte  peats  to  be, 
Allien  toe  are  groton  and  tafte  our  place, 
flg  men  and  toomen  Mtb  our  race, 

jFatfjer  m  ^eabcn  to&o  Iobest  all, 
OT  &elp  TOP  children  tofjen  tljep  call; 
TOat  t&ep  map  build  from  age  to  age, 
&n  undefiled  Rentage! 

'fteacf)  us  to  bear  t&e  pofee  m  poutl), 
fl&itl)  steadfastness  and  careful  trutb; 
TOat,  in  our  time,  TO?  (Brace  map  gibe 
TO*  Ucutl)  ©herebp  t&e  Rations  Iibe. 

<&eac&  us  to  rule  ourselbes  altoap, 
Controlled  and  cleanlp  nig&t  and  dap; 
TOat  toe  map  bring,  if  need  arise, 
i!5o  maimed  or  toortfjless  sacrifice. 


Ueacb  ues  to  look  in  all  our  cnd«3, 
flDn  TOee  for  judge,  and  not  our  friendg; 
^bat  toe,  toitb  TOee,  map  toalfe  uncotoed 
Bp  fear  or  fabour  of  tbe  crotod. 

^eact)  U0  t^e  fetrengtb  tbat  cannot  geefe, 
Bp  deed  or  t&ougbt,  to  butt  tfje  toeafc; 
'ftfjat,  under  TOee,  toe  map  poggegg 
Span's*  sftrengtb  to  comfort  man'0  dtetreag. 

Ueacb  u0  SDeligbt  in  simple  tbinga, 
£nd  S^irt^  tbat  bag  no  bitter  gpringg; 
JForgibenegg  free  of  ebil  done, 
&nd  Eobe  to  all  men  'neatb  tbe  gun! 

Eanb  of  our  Birtb,  our  jfaitb  our  jaribe, 

for  toboae  dear  gafee  our  fatberg  died: 

fl)  SEotberlanb,  toe  pledge  to  tbee, 

^eab,  beart,  and  band  tbrougb  t^t  pearg  to  be! 


From  "Pack  of  Pook's  Hill" 
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ABOUT    BUYING    BONDS— ARE    THEY 

NOW   CHEAP? 


THE  months  of  December  and  January 
arc  months  in  which  the  demand  for 
good  investments  comes  in  great  force. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  on  January  ist  a 
very  large  number  of  the  bonds  and  stocks 
owned  by  the  people  pay  their  interest  or  their 
dividends,  and  much  of  this  money  comes  back 
for  investment.  The  total  amount  of  money  to 
be  paid  out  in  this  way  on  January  ist  cannot 
be  estimated,  but  the  principal  bonds  and 
stocks  that  are  dealt  in  on  Wall  Street  will  pay 
out  from  $135,000,000  to  $145,000,000  in  inter- 
est and  dividends  on  that  day. 

Every  person  who  is  an  investor,  or  who 
might  become  an  investor  in  bonds  at  this 
season  wants  to  find  an  intelligent  answer  to 
these  questions:  Is  the  present  a  good  time  to 
buy  bonds,  that  is  to  say,  a  time  when  the  bonds 
bought  are  not  likely  to  drop  in  price?  If  so, 
what  bonds  are  the  best  to  buy  at  this  time? 

To  answer  these  questions,  one  must  study 
the  market  for  bonds  very  carefully.  If  a  coffee 
dealer,  for  instance,  wants  to  discover  whether 
the  present  be  a  good  time  to  lay  in  his  supply  of 
coffee  for  the  trade  of  the  next  six  months,  he 
goes  to  the  great  coffee  markets,  gets  the 
present  prices  of  the  various  grades  of  coffee, 
then  compares  these  prices  with  the  prices  at 
various  periods  during  the  past  few  years.  If 
the  prices  to-day  are  the  highest  in  the  period 
that  he  reviews  in  this  way,  he  decides  not  to 
buy  much  coffee.  If  the  prices  be  the  lowest 
in  the  period,  he  feels  pretty  safe  in  laying  in  a 
good  supply.  He  carefully  studies  the  move- 
ment of  the  prices  through  the  whole  period, 
asking  why  the  prices  went  up  in  this  month, 
why  they  went  down  in  that  month. 

Apply  the  same  good  business  principle  to 
your  buying  of  bonds  or  of  stocks.  It  is  the 
only  safe  way  to  buy  either  of  these  things. 
Such  a  study  will  often  save  the  investor  from 
coming  in  on  top  of  a  boom,  to  buy  stocks,  bonds, 
real  estate,  or  any  other  form  of  investment 
at  the  highest  price,  only  to  see  them  go  down  in 
value  after  he  has  bought  them.  Take  the 
record  of  the  stock  market,  or  the  bond  market, 
or  the  real  estate  market,  and  study  it  just  as 


you  would  study  the  coffee  market,  if  you  dealt 
in  coffee. 

Not  everyone  can  make  a  study  of  the  market 
for  bonds,  because  the  bond  business  is  hidden 
in  a  lot  of  technical  names  and  kept  covered  up 
in  various  ways,  so  that  the  average  investor 
feels  that  in  buying  bonds  he  is  buying  some- 
thing mysterious,  something  he  need  not  under- 
stand. Good  business  men,  who  would  not 
blindly  buy  any  kind  of  merchandise  without 
a  careful  examination,  will  put  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  into  bonds  or  stocks,  without 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  bond,  or  the 
stock,  but  merely  on  the  "say-so"  of  some 
broker  or  banker,  or  perhaps  of  an  accidental 
acquaintance  met  on  the  train. 

In  this  article,  the  movement  of  the  various 
kinds  of  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change is  shown  for  the  past  four  years.  The 
diagrams  which  accompany  it  are  made  up  in 
this  way:  seven  bonds  of  each  class  are  taken 
as  examples;  their  prices  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  in  the  four-year  period  are  put 
down,  and  the  amount  of  interest  included  in 
the  price  is  subtracted;  the  prices  are  then 
averaged,  by  adding  them  together  and  dividing 
by  seven.  The  movement  of  the  line  in  the 
chart  shows  the  fluctuation  in  the  average  price 
of  these  seven  bonds  month  by  month  through 
the  four-year  period. 

The  classes  of  bonds,  and  the  examples 
chosen  for  this  series  of  diagrams  may  be 
briefly  outlined.  The  classification  is  about 
the  one  that  will  be  accepted  in  any  market 
where  men  deal  in  bonds. 

Gilt-Edge  bonds.  These  are  bonds  that  can 
be  bought  by  any  savings  bank  or  any  trustee 
of  an  estate  in  the  state  of  New  York.  They 
are  about  the  highest  grade  of  railroad  bonds 
known  in  this  country. 

[The  seven  bonds  used  in  diagram  No.  i  are  :  Chicago 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  Illinois  Division,  3^  per  cent.; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  general  4  per  cent.; 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  general  3$  per  cent.;  New  York 
Central,  first  t,\  per  cent.;  Lake  Shore,  first  3J  per  cent.; 
Pennsylvania,  real  estate  4  per  cent.;  and  Illinois  Central, 
first  4  per  cent,  bonds.] 
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No.  1.     GILT-EDGE  BONDS 
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No.  3.     MIDDLE-CLASS  BONDS 
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No.  4.     BUSINESS  MEN'S   BONDS 
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No.  5.     INDUSTRIAL    BONDS 
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High-Grade  bonds.  These  are  not  savings 
bank  bonds,  but  may  be  taken  by  the  most 
conservative  private  investor,  being  secured  by 
good  railroad  property  under  a  mortgage. 

[The  bonds  used  in  diagram  No.  2  are:  Atchison, 
general  4  per  cent.;  Cheaspeake  &  Ohio,  general  4J  per 
cent.;  Reading,  general  4  per  cent.;  Erie,  prior  lien  4  per 
cent.;  Louisville  &  Nashville,  unified  4  per  cent.;  Union 
Pacific,  first  4  per  cent.;  Northern  Pacific,  prior  lien  4 
per  cent,  bonds.] 

Middle-Class  bonds.  These  are  safe  in- 
vestments for  the  average  buyer,  and  are  the 
issues  in  which  about  three-fourths  of  the  real 
investment  buying  will  be  found. 

[The  bonds  used  in  diagram  No.  3  are:  Colorado  & 
Southern,  first  4  per  cent.;  Erie,  general  4  per  cent.;  Great 
Northern — Northern  Pacific,  collateral  4  per  cent.;  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco,  refunding  4  per  cent.;  Wisconsin  Central, 
first  4  per  cent.;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  second  4  per 
cent.;   Seaboard  Air  Line,  first  4  per  cent,  bonds.] 

Business  Men's  bonds.  Investments  that 
one  should  not  buy  except  as  a  business  risk, 
being  rather  speculative  and  inclined  to  fluct- 
uate very  widely. 

[The  bonds  used  in  diagram  No.  4  are:  Rock  Island 
collateral  4  per  cent,  of  2002;  Colorado  Midland,  first  4 
per  cent.;  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande,  first  4  per  cent.; 
Mexican  Central,  consolidated  4  per  cent.;  St.  Louis 
Southwestern,  consolidated  4  per  cent.;  Toledo,  St.  Louis 
&  Western,  4  per  cent.;  Peoria  &  Eastern,  income  4 
per  cent.] 

Industrials.  Varying  from  very  conservative 
to  the  most  extremely  reckless  kind  of  invest- 


ment. In  general,  the  most  conservative 
buyers  will  find  it  well  to  leave  these  bonds 
alone.  The  majority  of  them  are  purely  risks 
for  a  business  man  to  take,  and  to  take  very 
carefully. 

[The  bonds  used  in  diagram  No.  5  are:  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  (N.  Y.),  refunding. 4  per  cent.;  People's 
Gas  (Chicago),  consolidated,  6  per  cent.;  Western  Union, 
funding  and  real  estate,  4§  per  cent.;  American  Spirits, 
6  per  cent.;  American  Hide  &  Leather,  6  per  cent.;  Con- 
solidated Tobacco,  4  per  cent.;  United  States  Steel,  second 
5  per  cent,  bonds.] 

What  is  shown  by  these  diagrams?  The 
average  reader,  looking  over  them,  will  be 
struck  first  by  the  wide  difference  between  the 
present  position  of  the  different  classes  of  bonds, 
as  compared  with  January,  1904.  The  gilt- 
edge  bonds  are  lower  in  price  by  more  than  six 
points,  while  the  high-class  bonds  are  practically 
the  same  as  at  that  date.  This  is  a  very  strange 
fact,  and  calls  for  some  explanation.  The  fact 
is  that  the  gilt-edge  bonds  alone  of  all  the 
classes  are  lower  than  they  were  in  the  panic  of 
1903.  This  panic  is  represented  by  the  big 
dip  in  the  line,  running  from  January  1903  to 
about  the  end  of  the  year. 

These  two  classes,  gilt-edge  and  high-class 
bonds,  are  the  securities  that  should  be  bought 
by  people  who  are  trustees  for  estates,  or  who 
desire  the  most  conservative  class  of  investment. 
Is  now  a  good  time  for  such  people  to  buy? 

The  diagram  shows  that  these  gilt-edge  bonds 
can  be  bought  considerably  below  the  average 
price  of  the  last  four  years.     They  are  not, 
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therefore,  likely  to  decline  much  further  except 
under  extraordinary  conditions.  The  trustee 
or  the  very  conservative  investor  who  goes 
looking  for  such  bonds  at  the  present  time  is 
almost  certain,  within  the  next  two  years  or 
less,  to  see  that  his  investment  has  been  a 
profitable  one.  It  will  not  probably  show 
any  large  profit,  but  such  investments  are  not 
supposed  to  show  large  profits.  The  income 
is  absolutely  certain,  so  far  as  income  can 
be  made  so. 

The  year  1906  has  been  a  bad  one  for  these 
bonds.  There  has  been,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, a  big  decline  since  February,  1906.  The 
most  important  causes  of  this  decline  were  the 
fact  that  the  fire  insurance  companies  and 
the  savings  banks  were  both  called  upon  for 
cash  in  large  quantities  this  year,  the  former 
through  the  San  Francisco  disaster,  and  the 
latter  through  the  big  boom  in  real  estate,  and 
the  great  amount  of  money  put  into  business 
all  over  the  country.  This  decline  has  prob- 
ably made  a  real  opportunity  for  the  conser- 
vative investor  to  get  the  best  bonds  cheap. 

The  sharp  rise  in  gilt-edge  bonds  in  October 
was  due  to  a  technical  cause.  Secretary  Shaw 
allowed  the  national  banks  to  put  these  bonds 
in  place  of  government  bonds  to  secure  de- 
posits of  government  money.  Consequently, 
a  few  national  banks  suddenly  bought  large 
blocks  of  the  gilt-edge  bonds,  but  no  others. 

The  middle-class  bonds  are  a  little  higher 
than  they  were  in  the  winter  of  1902-03.  They 
are  much  higher  in  price  than  they  were  in  the 
great  decline  of  1903-04,  when  investors  all 
over  the  country  were  throwing  their  bonds 
overboard  because  they  were  frightened.  Yet 
the  average  investor  will  find  it  possible  to  buy 
these  bonds  about  four  points  cheaper  than 
he  could  have  bought  them  last  February.  In 
other  words,  by  waiting  from  February  to 
December,  he  has  saved  about  as  much  money 
as  he  would  receive  in  a  year  as  interest  on  his 
investment. 

Are  these  bonds  cheap?  Considering  that 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  various  railroads 
which  they  represent  are  from  10  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent,  more  than  they  were  in  1904,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  selling  at  conservative 
prices.  The  decline  in  1906  has  probably 
brought  them  to  a  point  where  a  man  can  buy 
them  with  confidence  that  he  will  see  them 
increase  in  value  within  two  years.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  indications  show  that  they  are 
now   at   the   cheapest   point   they   will    reach. 


They  may  decline  sharply  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  the  rates  for  money  go  up,  because  very 
often  men  sell  a  lot  of  these  bonds  to  get  money 
to  loan  to  Wall  Street  brokers  when  these 
brokers  are  forced  to  pay  large  interest  rates. 
The  decline  of  these  bonds  at  the  end  of  1905 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Wall  Street  brokers  were 
paying  as  much  as  100  per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
money. 

The  business-men's  bonds  and  the  industrial 
issues  are  not  recommended  to  the  average 
investor.  The  diagram  will  show  at  a  glance 
that  these  two  classes  of  bonds  are  exposed  to 
wide  and  sudden  changes  in  price.  In  ten 
months  ending  December  1,  1903,  they  declined 
over  twelve  points.  Their  recovery  was  almost 
as  rapid.  The  line  that  indicates  their  prices 
is  very  irregular,  very  uncertain,  and  quite 
impossible  to  estimate.  Such  bonds,  as  the 
chart  shows,  are  subject  to  sudden  movements, 
caused  by  influences  that  belong  to  Wall  Street 
entirely,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
value  of  the  bonds. 

People  who  know  the  bond  business  weli 
enough  to  deal  in  these  bonds,  and  such  people 
are  to  be  found  mostly  in  Wall  Street,  must 
be  prepared  to  take  chances.  These  diagrams 
show  beyond  all  doubt  the  danger  that  lies  in 
buying  these  speculative  bonds.  The  lesson 
of  the  charts  is  plain  enough.  If  any  investor 
who  does  not  know  the  Wall  Street  market  very 
well  feels  that  he  must  have  a  large  return  on 
his  money,  and  feels  that  he  would  like  to  take 
his  chances  in  these  business-men's  bonds,  he 
should  open  an  account  with  a  thoroughly 
reputable  bond  dealer,  whose  advice  will  be 
unbiased  and  honest.  If  a  man,  not  knowing 
these  bonds  very  well,  goes  ahead  in  the  market 
without  the  best  of  advice,  he  is  doing  little 
more  than  gamble  with  his  money.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  stock  market. 

These  charts  should  be  to  the  investor  what 
the  price  lists  are  to  the  coffee  merchant.  They 
should  show  pretty  well  whether  or  not  the 
especial  bonds  this  investor  wants  are  higher  or 
lower  than  they  have  been  in  the  recent  past. 
The  coffee  merchant,  looking  over  his  lists, 
may  discover  a  sudden  rise  at  some  particular 
time,  then  a  sudden  drop,  then  a  long  period 
of  level  prices.  He  will  cast  his  mind  back  over 
the  time,  to  see  what  caused  those  changes. 
Perhaps  he  will  then  take  cognizance  of  present 
conditions,  to  see  whether  such  changes  are  not 
possible  at  the  present  time. 

The    investor   in   bonds,   looking   over   the 
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charts,  notes  a  great  dip  in  1903,  a  sudden  rise 
in  1904,  a  period  of  level  prices  at  a  great 

height  in  1905  and  a  sudden  decline  in  1906. 
His  natural  question  is,  "What  caused  those 
changes  in  the  whole  market  at  once?  Are 
there  likely  to  be  more  such  sudden  changes 
as  came  in  1903,  or  1904?" 

Briefly,  the  great  decline  of  1903  was  due  to 
what  has  been  called  a  "rich  men's  panic." 
There  had  been  in  1901  and  1902  a  huge 
amount  of  financing  and  a  great  deal  of  gam- 
bling on  Wall  Street.  The  people  of  the  world 
became  afraid  of  American  stocks  and  Ameri- 
can industries.  There  was  such  a  long  steady 
decline  in  the  amount  of  business  that  the  Steel 
Trust,  the  Car  Trust,  the  Corn  Products 
Trust  and  twenty  other  great  industrial  com- 
panies either  passed  their  dividends  or  de- 
faulted their  interest  or  actually  went  into 
bankruptcy.  Public  confidence  was  shaken 
terribly.  The  bankers  held  great  amounts  of 
bonds  of  all  sorts,  and  in  many  cases  had  to 
sell  them  at  any  price.  These  were  the  causes 
of  the  great  decline  in  1903.  The  big  recovery 
of  1904  marked  the  return  of  confidence. 

The  year  1905  showed  the  result  of  this  great 


confidence.  The  chart  shows  that  prices  did 
not  go  up  very  much  in  that  year,  but  that  they 
were  high  all  through  the  year.  It  was  a  re- 
markable period.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  bankers  discovered  that  there  was  an 
immense  amount  of  money  in  the  country 
waiting  for  investment.  In  fact,  the  shrewdest 
of  the  bankers  had  discovered  it  long  before, 
and  had  brought  here  a  large  issue  of  Japanese 
bonds,  which  they  sold  to  the  people.  Then 
came  other  bond  issues,  because  the  people 
had  plenty  of  money,  until  more  than  one 
thousand  million  dollars  of  bonds  had  been 
sold  to  the  investors  and  the  banks. 

This  was  the  condition  at  the  beginning  of 
1906,  and  the  people  began  to  fear  that 
the  great  panic  of  1903  might  be  repeated.  It 
was  some  such  feeling  that  caused  the  decline 
in  February-  of  this  year.  Then,  in  April,  came 
the  San  Francisco  disaster.  It  caused  a  loss 
of  over  Si 00,000,000,  and  brought  a  great 
deal  of  selling  of  bonds.  From  that  time 
until  well  on  into  October,  the  bond  mar- 
ket was  very  quiet,  no  one  wanting  to  buy 
bonds  until  he  saw  whether  the  country  were 
all  ridit. 


EXPERIENCES    IN    BALLOONS 

THE     PERSONAL     STORY    OF    AN     ENTHUSIASTIC     BALLOONIST    WHO    MAKES     CONSTANT 
ASCENSIONS  FROM  NEW   YORK— HAIRBREADTH  ESCAPES    IN  FOLLOWING  A  NOVEL  SPORT 

BY 

DR.  JULIAN    P.  THOMAS 


I  HAVE  always  been  interested  in  exciting 
sports,  especially  those  of  rapid  motion. 
From  riding  bronchos,  I  turned  to  auto- 
mobiling,  and  filially  to  automobile  racing. 
But  something  was  lacking.  So  I  began  to 
frame  theories  of  flying,  and  to  try  experiments 
with  model  hot-air  balloons,  gas  balloons, 
aeroplanes,  and  direct-lifting  devices,  till  it 
struck  me  that  the  experiments  would  never 
amount  to  anything  unless  I  went  up  and  tried 
my  experiments  in  the  air.  Forthwith  I  ordered 
a  large  balloon  from  Paris. 

My  balloon  is  60  feet  high,  47  feet  in  greatest 
diameter,  and  holds  60,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
The  gas  bag  is  covered  by  a  net  which  comes 
down  to  a  concentrating  ring  to  which  the 
basket  is  attached.  In  an  emergency  I  could 
climb    into  the   rigging  and  detach   anchor, 


basket,  and  ballast  to  lighten  ship;  but  though 
I  have  made  many  ascents  I  have  met  but  one 
emergency  that  required  it.  Like  all  modern 
balloons,  mine  has  a  valve  in  the  top,  the  cord 
of  which  leads  down  inside  the  bag,  coming 
out  through  the  bottom,  which  is  left  open 
to  provide  against  bursting  when  the  gas 
expands  in  the  sunshine.  There  is  also  a 
device  for  ripping  the  bag  by  a  powerful 
jerk  on  a  cord.  This  once  saved  my  life. 
I  was  making  a  long  trip  in  an  effort  to 
break  a  record,  sailing  along  at  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour  near  Brant  Rock,  Massachu- 
setts, when  it  became  plain  that  the  balioon 
was  blowing  out  to  sea.  We  threw  out  the 
anchor.  It  caught  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  with  a  frightful  jerk  pulled  loose.  It 
leaped  over  the  ground,  catching,  tearing  up 
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A   SEA   OF   CLOUDS 
Over  which  Dr.  Thomas  was  passing  when  the  photograph  was  taken 


the  earth,  and  pulling  loose  again  time  after 
time,  while  the  balloon  jumped  wildly  and  threw 
the  basket  hither  and  thither.  At  one  time, 
turning  completely  over,  it  threw  my  compan- 
ion, Mr.  Knabenshue,  and  me  into  the  rigging. 


Another  toss  and  we  were  back  in  the  basket. 
At  last  when  we  had  blown  within  150  yards 
of  the  ocean,  I  gave  the  rip-cord  a  powerful 
jerk,  the  gas  escaped  from  the  bag,  and  we 
instantly  dropped  like  a  plummet.     But  though 


A    DESCENT  AT  A    PERILOUS    MOMENT 
When  the  balloon  was  in  danger  of  drifting  out  to  sea  with  a  change  of  wind 
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OFF  FOR  A   MOONLIGHT  TRIP 

we  fell  into  a  ditch  with  the  overturned  basket 
on  top,  we  crawled  out  unhurt. 

For  an'  ascension  the  big  bag  is  filled  with 
coal  gas,  for  though  this  gas  has  only  half  the 
lifting  power  of  hydrogen,  it  is  considerably 
cheaper.  I  usually  take  up  two  or  three  pas- 
sengers and  1,000  pounds  of  sand  in  bags  for 
ballast.  A  little  ballast  is  thrown  out  to  cause 
the  balloon  to  rise,  and  a  little  gas  is  let  out  to 
make  it  sink.  The  gas — indeed  any  gas — is 
very  sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature:    the 


heal  of  the  sun  causes  ii  to  expand,  dilating  the 
bag;  and  cold,  clouds,  or  rain  cause  ii  10  con- 
tract and  lose  pari  of  its  lifting  power.  On 
one  occasion,  rising  suddenly  through  a  stratum 
of  clouds  10,000  feet  high  in  the  air  into  hrilliant 
sunshine,  the  gas  dilated.  I  lcl  out  a  little. 
I  town  we  dropped  into  a  cold  air  current.  The 
immediate  condensation  of  the  gas  dropped  us 
back  into  the  cloud  layer,  which  condensed 
thegasstill  moreand  accelerated  thedrop.  We 
came  out  directly  above  a  stretch  of  woods  over 
which  lay  another  cool  belt.  By  this  time  we 
were  falling  like  a  rock.  We  were  going  SO 
fast  that  the  bagfuls  of  sand  we  threw  out  went 
up  instead  of  down.  Hastily  we  threw  out  the 
drag-rope,  the  anchor,  the  lunch  basket — to 
little  purpose.  We  struck  the  trees  with  a 
terrific  crash,  but  escaped,  however,  with 
nothing  worse  than  a  shaking  up  and  a  few 
bruises.  When  we  attempted  to  ascend  again, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  balloon  to  rise  till  my 
brother,  who  was  the  other  passenger,  had  got 
out  of  the  basket,  taking  with  him  much  of 
my  apparel  and  all  of  our  scientific  instruments. 
We  had  really  needed  200  pounds  more  of 
ballast  than  we  had  to  stop  the  downward  rush. 
Our  escape  on  this  and  other  occasions  was  due 
to  the  strength  of  the  woven  willow  basket; 
this  is  so  constructed  that  if  it  strike  the  ground 
at  fifty  miles  an  hour  one  need  not  be  injured, 
if  one  hold  on  tightly. 

As  the  bag  is  being  inflated  for  a  start,  every 
part  of  the  balloon  must  be  carefully  inspected. 
Once  when  some  professionals  had  prepared 
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A  SHIPWRECK  ON   LAND 
Dr.  Thomas  crawling  unhurt  from  the  basket  after  landing  at  high  speed 

the  balloon  for  a  flight,  I  found,  just  as  we  were 
about  to  start,  that  the  rip-cord  had  been 
fastened  so  that  it  would  have  failed  to  work  if 
I  had  tried  to  use  it.  After  that  I  never 
allowed  a  professional  near  but  superintended 
the  operations  myself. 

I  usually  have  the  balloon  inflated  at  a  gas 
works  near  my  house  in  New  York  and  close 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River.  When  all 
is  ready,  the  men  who  are  holding  the  balloon 
let  go,  and  in  an  instant  the  earth  has  dropped 
far  below.  There  is  no  sense  of  going  upward 
— the  impression  is  that  the  earth  instanta- 
neously drops.  Even  when  soaring  there  is 
frequently  no  sense  of  motion.  Of  course  one 
never  feels  any  wind,  since  the  balloon  answers 
to  any  wind  that  blows.  The  earth  seems 
simph   to  be  sliding  away  beneath  one.     The 


DR.   JULIAN  P.   THOMAS,   HIS   WIFE  AND   SON 
About  to  start  on  a  flight 

sensation  is  one  of  great  exhilaration.  One 
can  see  for  miles  and  miles  in  every  direction. 
I  remember  once  counting  from  a  point  above 
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A   HOT-AIR  BALLOON  COLLAPSING 

New  York  six  race  tracks,  far  apart  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  city.  After  the  first  dropping 
away  of  the  earth  and  the  sudden  subsidence 
of  the  shouts  of  people  watching  the  ascent, 
silence  and  apparent  motionlessness  supervene. 
Looking  over  the  edge  of  the  basket,  one  sees 


the  houses  far  below,  looking  surprisingly  small 
and  hard  to  identify.  The  only  strange  sensa- 
tion is  in  the  ears.  Curiously,  I  have  found  that 
the  sensitiveness  of  my  ears  to  varying  air 
pressures  has  developed  practically  a  new  sense. 
1  can  now  tell  by  the  feeling  in  my  ears  approx- 
imately how  high  we  are—a  faculty  that  is  of 
peculiar  value  in  fog  or  clouds.  Once  when 
the  statoscope  got  out  of  order  in  an  electric 
storm,  we  were  drifting  along  in  a  (loud  when 
my  ears  told  me  that  we  were  rapidly  descend- 
ing. My  companion  doubted  it,  but  I  at  once 
began  throwing  out  ballast.  Suddenly  we 
emerged  from  the  cloud  to  find  ourselves  just 
about  to  clash  against  a  mountain.  It  took 
quick  action  to  save  ourselves  from  being 
dashed  to  pieces. 

The  sport  of  ballooning  is  trying  on  the 
nerves,  but  in  spite  of  the  excitement  I  tend 
to  become  sleepy.  On  one  flight,  I  was  sure 
that  we  were  blowing  out  to  sea.  It  was  a 
moonlight  trip  with  Mr.  Knabcnshue  on  which 
we  had  intended  to  go  west;  finding  the  wind 
southeast,  we  were  unwilling  to  come  down, 
though  wind  from  this  quarter  is  always  dreaded 
by  aeronauts  starting  from  New  York.  It 
was  bright  moonlight  and  we  could  see  every- 
thing plainly.  As  we  drifted  toward  the 
Connecticut  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
people  shouted  to  us,  begging  us  to  descend. 
Friends  in  automobiles  followed  as  well  as 
thev  could,  and  when  we  blew  out  over  the 
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COUNT  DE   LA   VAULX,   THE    FRENCH   AMATEUR    AERONAUT,   STARTLNG    ON    A   FLIGHT 

FROM   WEST   POINT 
During  a  visit  to  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  sport  of  ballooning 
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Sound,  boats  followed  our  course,  the  owners 
fearing  for  our  lives.  Soon  we  were  lost  in  a 
dense  fog.  At  first  the  lighthouses  were  a 
comfort,  but  presently  they  disappeared.  We 
moved  on,  hearing  now  and  then  the  dismal 
hooting  of  foghorns,  but  not  knowing  whether 
we  were  ten  feet  or  a  hundred  yards  above  the 
water.  Yet  we  slept  in  turn  as  soundly  as  ever 
on  terra  fir  ma. 

This  was  the  longest  trip  I  have  ever  taken. 
When  morning  broke,  we  were  still  enveloped 
in  the  fog.  We  did  not  know  whether  we  were 
above  the  land  or  above  the  water.  Suddenly 
we  heard  a  cow  bellow.  Instantly  I  pulled 
the  valve  cord,  and  down  we  dropped  on  a 
long  peninsula  that  thrust  out  athwart  our 
course  up  the  Sound.  We  safely  anchored  in 
the  top  of  a  tree  and  shouted.  A  farmer  came 
out  of  a  near-by  house,  and  after  his  amazement 
had  subsided,  told  us  where  we  were  and  gave 
us  our  breakfast.  As  the  wind  had  now 
shifted   to   the   southwest,    we   set   off  again. 


After  sailing  for  several  hours,  we  came  down 
near  Brant  Rock,  not  far  from  Boston,  in  the 
manner  already  described.  To  make  succes- 
ful  voyages,  one  must  have  not  only  a  fine 
balloon  and  plenty  of  ballast  but  expertness 
in  handling  the  balloon  and  in  judging  from 
the  information  given  by  scientific  instruments 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  at  any  juncture. 
There  are  many  air  currents  constantly  moving 
in  different  directions,  and  it  takes  some  judg- 
ment to  know  whether  to  go  up  or  to  go  down 
to  find  one  favorable.  If  the  right  one  can 
be  found,  an  aeronaut  can  go  in  any  direction 
he  pleases. 

The  proximity  of  the  sea  made  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  experiment  with  sea-anchors,  or  drags. 
Both  those  in  use  here  and  in  France  proved 
unsatisfactory.  A  party  of  New  York  aero- 
nauts, for  example,  who  did  not  understand  the 
workings  of  the  French  sea-anchor — a  great 
canvas  bag  that  holds  200  gallons  of  water 
when  open — threw  it  overboard  one  day  last 


HOW  THE  ACROBATS    AT    COUNTRY    FAIRS   SAIL   ALOFT   IN   HOT-AIR    BALLOONS,   TO  DROP 

WITH   PARACHUTKS 
The  man  in  the  picture  is  about  to  cut  loose 
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THE  START  OF  A  BALLOON  RACE  FROM   LONDON' 
"Ballooning  has  the  social  atmosphere  of  automobiling  or  yachting" 

summer  when  the  wind  was  blowing  them 
swiftly  along  the  East  River.  It  stopped  the 
forward  progress,  but  the  wind  was  blowing 
so  strongly  that  it  blew  the  balloon  down  into 
the  water.  The  basket  was  submerged  and 
the  passengers  were  entangled  in  the  netting. 
Only  the  timely  arrival  of  boats  saved  them 
from  disaster.  To  guard  against  such  acci- 
dents, I  have  invented  a  sea-anchor  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  pull  with  varying  force.  Like 
the  others,  it  is  a  cone-shaped  bag  to  be  let 
down  into  the  water  with  the  wide  mouth 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  advance.  But  I 
have  cut  in  the  side  of  the  bag  a  hole  as  large 
as  the  mouth,  and  fitted  a  flap  to  it.  As  the 
anchor  drags  it  offers  no  resistance  till,  with  the 


jerk  of  a  cord,  1  close  the  opening.  By  opening 
and  closing  this  hole  1  can  regulate  the  drag. 
I  never  make  an  ascension  now  without  one  of 
these  anchors. 

In  addition,  the  balloon  is  equipped  with 
a  guide  rope,  300  feet  long  and  weighing 
seventy-five  pounds,  which  hangs  down  and 
trails  on  the  ground  or  the  water  when  the 
balloon  is  low.  Such  an  adjunct  is  considered 
useful,  but  1  have  found  it  of  no  value  except 
for  indicating  direction  at  night.     1  have  also 


FILLING    ONE   BALLOON   FROM  ANOTHER 

At  the  military  manoeuvres  at  Aklershot,  England,  at  which  the  King 

was  present 


LIEUTENANT    LAHM    (holding    the    letter).    THE    AMERICAN 

WHO    WON    THE     RECENT    INTERNATIONAL    BALLOON 

RACE  FROM    PARIS,   JUST   BEFORE   THE  START 

Major  H.  B.  Hersty,  whose  meteorological   knowledge  was  of  great 

help,  at  his  side 

installed  a  device  for  lowering  and  hoisting 
ropes  with  ease,  made  necessary  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  people  on  the  ground  who  think 
that  the  proper  tiling  is  to  seize  any  rope  dang- 
ling from  a  balloon.  Once,  in  Brooklyn,  some 
eager  persons  seized  the  guide  rope  and,  de- 
spite my  shouts,  wrapped  it  quickly  about  a 
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post.  The  balloon,  which  was  carrying  my 
wife  as  well  as  myself,  at  once  blew  down  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour  and  lodged  in  a  cherry 
tree  with  an  impact  that  shook  us  up  severely 
and  sprained  my  wife's  ankle.  Looking  up, 
we  were  cheered  by  a  large  bronze  cross  and  the 
kind  faces  of  Sisters  at  the  windows  of  a  con- 
vent in  the  yard  of  which  the  cherry  tree  stood. 
Not  content  with  the  damage  they  had  already 
wrought,  the  crowd  kept  pulling  on  the  rope 
till  they  brought  the  basket  down  on  their 
heads.  In  the  excitement,  three  horses  ran 
away.  It  took  several  policemen  to  quell  the 
exuberance  of  the  crowd  and  free  us.  Unable 
to  do  anything,  I  climbed  to  the  rigging  and 
took  pictures  till  we  had  risen  4,000  feet.  On 
another  occasion,  a  crowd  caught  the  drag 
rope  and  pulled  the  balloon  directly  over  four 
smokestacks  .belching  black  clouds  shot  with 
sparks.  I  have  never  understood  why  the 
balloon  did  not  explode  before  the  police 
induced  the  crowd  to  release  the  rope,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  friend  in  an  automobile  who 
realized  our  danger. 

The  most  exciting  trip  I  ever  made  was  a 
record-breaking  voyage  that  began  one  Sunday 


evening.  The  weather  was  not  propitious, 
but  not  caring  to  disappoint  the  thousands  of 
people  who  had  gathered  to  see  the  ascension, 
we  cast  off.  We  sailed  across  the  Hudson 
River  to  New  Jersey,  and  plunged  into  a  cloud. 
After  traveling  twenty  miles,  I  descended  to 
drop  a  note  to  my  wife,  assuring  her  of  our 
safety.  Again  we  shot  into  a  cloud.  Presently 
we  drifted  over  a  village  and,  with  that  ex- 
altation that  accompanies  the  sensation  of 
floating  in  the  air,  enjoyed  to  a  strange  degree 
the  music  of  church  bells  drifting  up  from  below. 
Lost  in  reverent  thoughts  we  drifted,  before  we 
were  aware,  straight  into  the  bulging  front  of 
a  hugh  approaching  thundercloud.  It  seemed 
to  open  and  swallow  us  into  a  pit  of  gloom, 
and  simultaneously  into  the  heart  of  the  wildest 
thunderstorm  I  think  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
clouds  rolled  and  tossed  and  twisted.  The 
balloon  would  now  be  forced  down,  then  tossed 
up,  and  again  spun  swiftly  about  like  a  top. 
We  lost  all  sense  of  direction.  Thunder  was 
crashing  and  rolling  and  crackling  all  around 
us.  Lightning  flashed,  not  in  forked  zig-zags 
but  in  great  flashes  of  fire.  A  sudden  rift  in 
the  clouds  showed  us  a  vista  of  cloud  floor  that 
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looked  like  a  flickering  sea  of  lire  extending 
miles  and  miles  to  an  indefinite  distance.  All 
below  seemed  a  fiery  abyss.      It  was  a  sight  of 

stupendous  grandeur.  Then  the  clouds  en- 
veloped us  again.  A  thunderclap  would  be 
followed  by  echo  after  echo  that  continued  till 
the  next  peal  came — a  never-ending  reverbera- 
tion. It  was  a  frightful  experience  and  yet 
pleasurable.  The  atmosphere  was  so  full  of 
electricity  that  sparks  leaped  whenever  a  rope 
was  touched. 

All  night  we  traveled,  blowing  onward  with 
the  storm,  drenched  in  an  extraordinary  down- 
pour. All  the  water  that  struck  the  gas  bag,  of 
course  followed  its  curve  and  poured  down 
into  the  basket.  Presently  the  wind  began  to 
blow  forty  miles  an  hour  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Back  we  came  past  our  starting 
point,  and  forthwith  began  to  fear  blowing  out 
to  sea.  We  did  not  want  to  descend,  but 
presently  we  heard  the  unmistakable  sound  of 
water  not  far  away.  Letting  out  a  little  gas, 
we  shot  downward.  Faster  we  dropped,  and 
faster.  Land  was  below  us.  The  problem 
was  to  land  in  the  high  wind  without  damage — 


something  like  Stopping  an  express  train 
suddenly  and  derailing  it  at  the  same  instant 
from  a  trestle  in  the  dark.  I  let  out  mor. 
We  landed  in  a  tree-top  with  a  jar  that  fixed 
the  basket  SO  firmly  in  a  crotch  that  it  could  not 
be  dislodged  by  the  wind,  for  now  we  had 
dropped  below  the  ^torm. 

We  tied  the  balloon  and,  drenched  as  we  were, 
remained  in  the  basket  the  rest  of  the  night. 
Early  in  the  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the 
storm,  which  had  now  descended  into  the 
valley.  It  gave  the  balloon  a  twist  and,  tearing 
off  the  top  of  the  tree,  whirled  us  onward  again. 
After  a  voyage  of  twenty-five  miles  more,  we 
made  a  safe  landing  in  a  meadow. 

Ballooning  is  the  sport  of  sports.  There 
is  no  other  form  of  exploring  that  a  man  can 
start  on  from  his  city  home  and  reach  a  mys- 
terious world  of  new  sensations  and  novel 
experiences  in  three  minutes  after  he  has  left 
his  starting  point.  I  expect  to  see  a  develop- 
ment of  the  sport  in  the  United  States  that 
shall  equal  that  in  France.  And  every  balloon- 
ist moves  forward  the  day  when  the  problem  of 
man's  flight  shall  he  solved. 


THE    CAR    OF    SAXTC  >S-DUMOXT'S    BALLOON    IX    THE    INTERNATIONAL    RACE 
Showing  the  mechanism  with  which  the  aeronaut  hor*ed  to  direct  his  course  and  the  elaborate  equipment  taken  along 


COUNT  DE   LA   VAULX,    WHO   HOLDS   THE    LONG    DISTANCE    BALLOONING    RECORD,    NAVI- 
GATING IN  AN  AIRSHIP  THAT  HAS  REMAINED  ALOFT  EIGHT  HOURS  AT  A  STRETCH 

Note  how  his  car  differs  from  the  type  developed  by  Santos-Dumont  and  his  imitators 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR 

THE  STORY  OF  MAN'S  EFFORTS  TO  FLY— BALLOONING  A  THRILLING  SPORT 
BUT  NO  NEARER  FLIGHT  THAN  IT  WAS  100  YEARS  AGO— WHAT  THE  AERO- 
NAUTS ARE  DOING  WITH  THE  DIRIGIBLE  AIRSHIP— AEROPLANE  EXPERI- 
MENTERS ON  THE  VERGE    OF    SUCCESS    AFTER    FASCINATING    EXPERIENCES 


BERNARD    MEIKLEJOHN 


WE  OF  THIS  generation  shall  see 
man  fly.  It  is  even  probable  that, 
equipped  with  the  results  of  Lang- 
ley  and  Maxim  and  taught  by  their  own  ex- 
periments, two  citizens  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  are  fly- 
ing in  secret  to-day.  Within  five  years,  through 
Santos-Dumont's  attaching  a  gasoline  engine 
to  a  spindle-shaped  balloon,  we  have  got  the 
dirigible  airship.  Yet  this  advance  is  to  satis- 
factory flight  what  the  first  paddling  of  a  floating 
log  was  to  the  iron  steamship.  Not  to  a  dirig- 
ible gas  bag  lighter  than  the  air  but  to  some 
kind  of  aeroplane — a  machine  heavier  than  the 
air  and  kept  afloat  by  the  air  resistance  its 
motion  sets  up  on  the  under  side  of  wings — 
must  man  look  for  his  aerial  craft.  Santos- 
Dumont  is  at  work  on  one  now,  and  a  hundred 
other  enthusiasts  in  Europe  and  America. 
M.  Deutsch,  whose  offer  of  a  prize  for  a  success- 


ful airship  so  stimulated  Santos-Dumont,  has 
offered  another  for  a  successful  flying  machine 
heavier  than  the  air.  Its  winning  is  probably 
not  remote. 

But  the  balloon  story  first! 

FROM    BALLOON   TO   AIRSHIP 

Not  long  ago,  on  a  calm  and  sunshiny  after- 
noon, the  people  of  New  York  saw  high  over- 
head a  small  dark  dot  with  what  looked  like  a 
fluttering  snow-white  pigeon  just  below  it  in 
front  and  a  bit  of  gleaming  card-board  behind, 
and  between  was  an  agile  speck  that  moved 
about  uneasily.  Rapidly  coming  nearer,  the 
wonder  proved  to  be  a  cigar  shaped  balloon 
with  a  long  narrow  frame  beneath,  bestridden 
by  a  man  who  was  steadily  steering  his  way 
through  the  zephyrs.  The  white  fluttering 
thing  in  front  was  a  revolving  propeller  kept 
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THE]  BAG   OF   MR.   KNABENSHUE'S  AIRSHIP,  SEEN 
FROM   ABOVE 


going  by  a  gasoline  engine,  and  the  third  thing 
behind  was  a  rudder.  It  was  Mr.  Roy  Knaben- 
shue    in    his    dirigible  airship.      Washington, 


MR.   ROY  KNABENSHUE   [N   A    FLIGHT   OVER   NEW 
YORK  CITY 


AN  ADVANCED  TYPE  01    AIRSHIP   [N   WHICH  THE 
FRAMEWORK   HAS   BEEN  SIMPLIFIED 
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A  FRONT  VIEW  OF  SANTOS-LH' MOM'S   "BIRD   OF  PREY" 
ON  A  VERY  EASY  TRIAL 

St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  have  seen  this,  or 
other  such  airships,  and  they  are  a  common 
sight  in  Paris.  Santos-Dumont  has  a  little 
"runabout"  airship,  a  long  "racer,"  and  an 
"omnibus"  in  which  he  makes  frequent  trips. 
The  success  that  he  and  others  have  had  has 
convinced  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  that  a  dirigi- 
ble airship  is  the  craft  in  which  the  Pole  can 
be  reached.  So  he  has  built  a  huge  machine 
with  a  gas-bag  of  unusual  lifting  power,  and 
with  this,  flying  but  a  few  feet  above  the  ice- 
hummocks  of  the  Arctic  floes,  he  expects  to 


SANTOS-DUMONT  ON  THE  BASKET   OF  THE    "BIRD  OF 
PREY,"   HIS   AEROPLANE 

find  the  Pole.  These  machines  are  the  cul- 
mination up  to  date  of  the  first  hot-air  balloon 
that  Joseph  Montgolfier  sent  up  from  above 
a  heap  of  burning  straw  at  Marseilles  in  178.3, 
after  he  had  seen  his  wife's  petticoat  sail  to  the 
ceiling  one  day  when  left  to  dry  by  the  fire. 

The  excitement  that  followed  Montgolfier's 
first  ascension  resulted  in  others,  in  which, 
presently,  the  fire  that  furnished  the  hot  air 
was  built,  not  on  the  ground,  but  on  a  platform 
beneath  the  bag  of  the  balloon.  Balloons 
could  now  stay  up  as  long  as  the  fire  was  fed. 


THE    "BIRD    OF  PREY"    READY  TO    SOAR 
Santos-Dumont  about  to  try  a  flight.     This  machine  follows  the  ideas  of  the  Wright  brothers, 
wings  are  curved  and  that  a  huge  front  box  aeroplane  is  used  instead  of  a  tail 


Note  that  the 
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OTTO  LILIENTHAL,  THE  FIRST  MAN  TO  USE  WINGS  WITH  ANY  SUCCESS,  MAKING  A  GLIDE 


Chemists  soon  pointed  out  that  hydrogen  was 
far  better  than  heated  air,  since  it  maintained, 
instead  of  gradually  losing,  its  buoyancy. 
Ordinary  ballooning  forthwith,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  became  practically  what  it  is 
to-day.  Glaisher  in  England  once  ascended 
so  high  as  to  become  asphyxiated,  and  in  1875 
Tissandier,  the  French  aeronaut,  went  up  with 
two  other  men  into  the  deadly  chill  of  the  thin 
atmosphere  nearly  six  miles  above  the  earth, 
and  only  he  came  down  alive.  Aeronauts 
afterward  contented  themselves  with  lower 
levels,  though  the  highest  ascension  ever  made 
was  that  of  a  German  scientist,  three  years  ago, 


a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Tissandier's.  Long 
distance  flights  have  carried  balloonists  many 
times  across  the  English  Channel,  balloons 
have  drifted  from  Paris  to  Norway,  and  now 
Dr.  Julian  P.  Thomas  thinks  little  of  ballooning 
from  New  York  to  Boston.  The  longest  trip 
ever  taken  was  one  which  Count  de  la  Vaulx 
made  in  a  race  but  a  short  time  ago  from  Paris 
to  a  point  in  Russia  nearly  1,200  miles  away. 

But  ordinary  balloons  are  still  at  the  mercy 
of  any  breeze  that  blows.  Balloonists  now  use 
guide  ropes,  but  practically  no  other  appurten- 
ances that  they  did  not  have  fifty  years  ago.  It 
has  been  seriously  suggested  that  in  one  of  the 


A  FRENCH  AEROPLANE  THAT  IS  A  CLOSE  IMITATION  OF  A  BIRD'S  EQUIPMENT  FOR  FLIGHT 
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BUILDING   THE   LUDLOW  AEROPLANE 

upper  levels  of  the  air  there  is  a  steady  east- 
ward current,  and  a  balloon  voyage  from  New 
York  to  London  would  be  possible  if  only  a 
covering  for  the  gas-bag  could  be  made  that 
would  not  leak.  But  what  man  in  his  senses 
would  take  the  chance  that  the  wind  would 
not  change?  The  recent  international  race 
starting  from  Paris — won  by  Lieutenant  Lahm, 
an  American — was  brought  to  an  end,  not 
because  the  balloons  would  not  fly  longer  than 
the  300  miles  or  so  that  the  leading  ones  covered, 
but  because,  having  blown  across  the  English 
Channel  and  over  England,  they  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  blowing  out  to  sea. 

Ballooning,  however,  still  remains  a  sport  of 


THE  LUDLOW  AEROPLANE  Jl  -I    BEFORE  ITS  I1KST 

FLIGHT 

The  machine  combines  the  tetrahedral  kite  with  the  box  kite 

amateurs.  It  far  surpasses  the  fascination 
of  speeding  in  a  motor-car.  From  the  Pare 
d'Aerostation  in  Paris,  you  may  see  a  dozen 
balloons  rising  and  sailing  down  wind  on  al- 
most any  pleasant  afternoon,  bearing  members 
of  the  Paris  Aero  Club.  Races  are  arranged, 
experiments  are  tried,  ladies  take  little  trips — 
ballooning  has  the  social  and  sporting  at- 
mosphere of  yachting  and  automobiling.  The 
sport  has  not  yet  become  popular  in  the  United 
States,  though  Dr.  Julian  P.  Thomas  of  New 
York  vies  with  Parisians  in  his  feats  and  hopes 
that  many  others  will  take  up  ballooning  when 
its  pleasures  and  excitements  are  belter  known. 
With  expertness,  it  is  not  so  dangerous  as  it 
seems ;  the  death  not  long  ago  of  Paul  Nocquet, 
the  sculptor  and  amateur  aeronaut,  occurred 


CARRYING  THE  LUDLOW  AEROPLANE  TO  THE  BANK 
OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER   FOR   ITS  FIRST  TRIAL 


THE    LUDLOW    AEROPLANE    WHILE    IT    WAS    BEIXG 
ATTACHED    BY    A    LONG    ROPE    TO    AN    AUTOMOBILE 
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AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  FLIGHT  OF  THE  LUDLOW  AEROPLANE  DRAWN  BY  AN  AUTOMOBILE 
It  dived  from  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet  but  the  aeronaut  escaped  unhurt 


not  through  any  accident  to  his  balloon,  but 
through  his  becoming  lost  in  a  marsh  at  night 
after  the  balloon  had  safely  landed.  Its  advan- 
tage is  that  it  gives  more  thrills  than  any  sport 
on  terra  fir  ma,  with  less  cost  than  any  other 
form  of  aeronautics. 

But     dirigibility — or     "  steerableness  " — has 


been  the  dream  of  aeronauts  ever  since  Mont 
golfier's  first  ascension.  Dirigibility,  however, 
requires  locomotion  to  provide  the  steerage 
way  and  stem  the  winds.  One  man  tried  in 
vain  to  get  it  with  oars.  Henri  Gifford  in 
the  'fifties  tried  it  with  a  steam-engine,  but 
speedily  found  that  an  engine  powerful  enough 


AN  ODD  AEROPLAN1   '  VNNILY  COMBINED  WITH  I  I."  VI  s 

An  aeroplane  with  1  ,'1  fly,  k  can  al   lea  1 


SANTOS-DUMONT  INSPECTING  HIS  NEW  HEUCOPTERE 

The  very  light  motor  is  expei  b  n   rapidly  enough  to  lift 

the  completed  machine  straight  In  I  keep  it  suspended 
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A    BAT-LIKE    AEROPLANE 
It  is  flown  like  a  kite  by  its  designer  at  Marseilles  but  does  not  have  provisions  for  stability 


A   NOVEL   PROPELLER   OX   DR.    JULIAN   THOMAS'S   NEW  AIRSHIP 
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to  propel  his  balloon  satisfactorily  was  too 
heavy  for  the  balloon  to  lift.  Tissandier,  in 
the  early  'eighties,  with  an  electric  motor  and 
a  spindle-shaped  balloon,  managed  to  make 
progress  against  a  wind  of  seven  miles  an  hour, 
but  this  was  the  best  he  could  do.  Two  French 
officers,  Krebs  and  Renard,  followed  with  a 
lighter  electric  motor,  putting  their  propeller 
in  front  instead  of  astern — a  practice  that  has 
been  followed  since.  They  made  fourteen 
miles  in  a  calm  and  were  able  to  return  to  their 
starting  point  five  times  out  of  seven;  but  the 
engine  was  too  weak  to  control  the  machine  on 
a  windy  day.  To  Count  Zeppelin,  of  the 
German  army,  came  a  solution  of  the  difficulty; 
to  Alberto  Santos- Dumont  came  another.  Ex- 
periments had  proved  that  as  the  weight  of 
an  engine  increases  with  its  power,  the  more 
powerful  the  engine  the  larger  must  be  the 
balloon  designed  to  lift  it,  and  the  larger  the 
balloon  the  greater  becomes  the  resistance  of 
the  air  to  its  progress.  But  it  was  also  found 
that  the  lifting  power  increases  faster  than 
the  air  resistance.  Count  Zeppelin  according- 
ly proceeded  to  build  a  gigantic  spindle  by 
putting  a  cigar-shaped  covering  over  a  row  of 
seventeen  ordinary  balloons,  resulting  in  a  craft 
as  bulky  as  an  ocean  liner.  It  was  begun  in 
1897,  and  since  has  made  two  lumbering  swims 
above  Lake  Constance.  It  can  lift  engines  of 
considerable  power,  but  imagine  handling  a 
balloon  of  such  size  in  a  side-wind  of  any  power ! 
Santos-Dumont,  on  the  other  hand,  said:  "Let 
us  not  have  bigger  balloons:  let  us  have 
lighter  engines." 

CREATING   THE   DIRIGIBLE   AIRSHIP 

A  wealthy  young  Brazilian,  he  had  amused 
himself  by  flying  about  Paris  in  a  balloon  so 
small  that  when  it  descended  he  would  fold  it 
up  and  carry  it  home  in  a  valise.  He  was  also 
an  enthusiastic  automobilist.  One  day  while 
admiring  the  lightness  and  simplicity  of  the 
gasoline  engine  on  his  motor  tricycle,  he  sud- 
denly thought:  "Here  is  an  engine  that  is  light 
enough  for  a  balloon  to  carry  and  strong  enough 
to  drive  it."  He  studied  and  worked  on  the 
engine  till  he  was  able  to  have  one  built  that 
gave  y\  horse-power  and  weighed  only  sixty- 
six  pounds.  Experimenting  with  different 
kinds  of  frames  to  carry  aeronaut  and  motor, 
he  settled  on  a  skeleton  arrangement  of  three 
pine  rods  hardly  thicker  than  broomsticks, 
arranged  in  the  manner  shown  on  page 
8277.     Equipping  the  frame  with  a  propeller 


in  the  form  of  revolving  fans  and  a  rudder, 
and  with  a  strong  willow-basket  in  which  to 
stand,  he  attached  it  by  cords  to  two  wooden 
strips  sewed  lengthwise  into  the  sides  of  a 
spindle-shaped  gas-bag.  And  since  the  bal- 
loon when  filled  with  hydrogen  was  calculated 
not  to  rise  rapidly,  but  to  do  little  more  than 
float  in  the  air — as  all  the  dirigible  airships 
since  have  been  made — and  some  device  was 
necessary  to  tilt  its  nose  up  and  down  in  order 
to  rise  and  to  descend  by  the  push  of  the  pro- 
peller, he  hung  a  heavy  guide-rope  at  the 
bow.  With  a  light  line  running  from  this  to 
the  basket,  he  could  tilt  the  balloon  up  by  pulling 
this  hanging  rope  back — thus  changing  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  machine — or  down  by 
letting  it  swing  forward.  The  propeller  would 
push  the  machine  in  whatever  direction  it 
pointed. 

The  theory  was  sound,  but  he  built  and 
tried  four  airships,  meeting  with  dangerous 
falls  on  several  occasions  through  the  crumpling 
of  his  gas-bag,  before  he  secured  one  that  was 
really  successful.  This  was  the  Santos-Dumont 
V.  It  had  a  better  engine  than  its  predecessors, 
was  held  together  by  piano-wire  instead  of 
cord,  had  the  basket  and  the  guide-rope  in 
front  and  the  propeller  and  the  rudder  astern, 
and  was  stiffened  by  a  bamboo  rod  running 
keel-like  along  the  under  side  of  the  gas-bag. 

On  July  12,  1901,  after  a  run  from  the  park 
of  the  Aero  Club,  the  huge  yellow  airship  rose 
from  the  Longchamp  race-course  above  the 
heads  of  an  enthusiastic  crowd  and  encircled 
the  track  amid  the  noise  of  its  crashing  motor. 
It  descended,  rose  again  for  a  short  flight,  came 
back,  and  then  started  off  for  the  Eiffel  Tower 
three  miles  away.  Rounding  the  tower,  it 
returned.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
win  the  Deutsch  prize  of  $10,000 — offered  for 
any  airship  that  should  start  from  the  Aero 
Club  Park,  near  Longchamp,  and  sail  around 
the  Tower  and  back,  eight  miles,  in  half  an 
hour —  he  started  a  third  time  on  August  8th, 
only  to  have  the  balloon  crumple  as  the  others 
had  and  drop  to  the  roof  of  the  Trocadero 
Hotel.  Undismayed  by  an  accident  that  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  he  began  at  once  on  the  Santos- 
Dumont  VI. 

The  crumpling  of  successive  balloons  taught 
him,  and  all  airship  operators  since,  an  Impor- 
tant lesson.  It  is  imperative  that  the  spindle- 
shaped  gas  bag  be  rigid  in  order  to  hold  its 
shape.  But  though  a  bag  be  inflated  to  the 
bursting  point,  a  breath  of  cold  air  will  condense 
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the  gas  till  its  covering  is  flabby  and  collap- 
sible. To  provide  against  this,  a  smaller 
balloon  had  been  placed  inside  each  gas  bag, 
and  pumping  apparatus  had  been  installed 
to  inflate  it  with  air  whenever  the  gas  con- 
futed. This  would  keep  the  outer  skin  tight, 
for  any  loss  of  hydrogen  would  be  made  up 
with  air  in  the  inner  balloon.  To  provide 
against  bursting,  an  escape  valve  in  the  gas 
balloon  was  set  to  let  gas  out  whenever  the 
pressure  became  dangerous.  But  the  appar- 
atus had  not  worked  properly.  First  on  one 
airship  and  then  on  another,  the  air  pump  had 
stuck  or  the  gas  valve  had  popped  off  too  soon. 
So  the  Santos-Dumont  VI.  had  a  pumping 
apparatus  rigged  in  such  a  way  that  the  engine 
would  keep  pumping  air  constantly  into  the 
air  balloon  up  to  a  certain  pressure.  An  escape 
valve  prevented  too  high  pressure,  and  it  was 
set  to  go  off  before  the  gas  valve  should  pop. 
The  value  of  the  provision  was  emphasized  at 
this  time  by  the  death  of  M.  Auguste  Severo, 
who  rose  to  a  great  height  in  a  runaway  airship 
— for  imitators  of  Santos-Dumont  had  begun 
to  make  trials — and  fell  to  his  death  because 
his  gas-valve  had  been  sealed,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  balloon  had  exploded.  Less  expert 
than  Santos-Dumont,  M.  Severo  had  failed 
to  mount  slowly  as  a  precaution  against  the 
rapid  expansion  of  hydrogen  in  the  sun.  Rising 
quickly,  the  airship  had  kept  on  going  up  and 
up  with  horrible  rapidity  till  it  burst  like  a 
rocket. 

On  October  19,  1901,  Santos-Dumont  won 
the  Deutsch  prize  by  covering  the  prescribed 
course  in  twenty-nine  minutes  and  thirty 
seconds  in  a  wind  that  was  blowing  as  hard  as 
the  maximum  speed  of  the  Santos-Dumont  I. 
He  had  been  the  first  man  to  feel  the  exhil- 
arating sensation  of  moving  both  vertically 
and  horizontally  at  will  in  vast  swoops — which 
he  describes  as  a  most  intoxicating  experience — 
and  he  had  fulfilled  a  rigid  test  of  free  move- 
ment in  the  air  after  only  four  years  of  experi- 
menting. His  increasingly  powerful  light- 
weight engines,  which  the  automobile  industry 
had  developed  for  him,  gave  him  the  crucial 
advantage  that  his  predecessors  had  lacked — 
power  without  weight.  He  had  secured  gaso- 
line engines  that  weighed  less  than  ten  pounds 
per  horse  power,  as  compared  with  Tissandier's 
375.  for  his  electric  motor.  And  since  a  large 
part  of  the  fuel  burned  in  such  an  engine  is 
air,  the  few  gallons  of  gasoline  that  had  to  be 
taken  up  were  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with 


heavy    battery    cells    or    coal    ior    a    steam 
engine. 

( )ne  hundred  pounds  of  it  will  drive  an 
airship  half  a  day.  Contrary  to  pessimistic 
predictions,  the  danger  of  explosion  from 
keeping  a  gasoline  engine  so  close  to  a  gas-bag 
has  proved  slight.  Santos-Dumont  had  one 
trilling  lire  which  he  put  out  with  his  Panama 
hat. 

WHAT    THE   DIRIGIBLE    HAS    DONE 

And  now,  in  the  live  years  since  he  created 
the  dirigible,  what  has  it  done? 

Santos-Dumont,  himself,  after  building  his 
third  craft,  constructed  a  balloon  house  of  his 
own  and  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  aero- 
nautics. With  an  independent  fortune,  he 
could  afford  to  build  airship  after  airship, 
trying  differently  shaped  gas-bags,  different 
arrangements  of  the  mechanism  to  bring  all  the 
ropes  and  levers  for  guide-rope,  engine,  rudder, 
valves,  and  pump,  conveniently  under  the 
hand  of  the  man  in  the  basket,  and  installing 
more  and  more  powerful  engines  as  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  turned  them  out.  His 
racing  airship,  Number  Eight,  was  pencil-like 
and  good  for  thirty  miles  an  hour.  His  run- 
about was  small  and  egg-shaped,  and  good  for 
fifteen.  In  this  he  once  amused  himself  by 
sailing  up  a  Paris  boulevard  between  the  houses, 
and  dropping  in  at  his  own  house  for  breakfast. 
The  Santos-Dumont  X.,  the  omnibus,  was  long 
like  the  racer  but  thick  like  the  runabout,  with 
a  speed  between  the  other  two,  and  enough 
lifting  power  to  carry  several  passengers.  But 
by  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  the  Santos-Dumont 
XIV.,  this  pioneer  of  the  lighter-than-air 
school  of  aeronautics  had  begun  his  conversion 
to  the  heavier-than-air  principle,  and  Number 
Fourteen  has  a  very  small  gas-bag  combined 
with  aeroplanes.  He  calls  the  aeroplane  attach- 
ment, shown  in  the  illustration,  the  "Bird  of 
Prey."  It  is  designed  to  rise  and  sail  by  the 
exertion  of  power  alone.  He  hopes  to  be  suc- 
cessful enough  with  this  to  discard  the  gas-bag 
altogether  and  win  the  new  Deutsch  prize  with 
it.  He  has  started  on  the  road  to  a  real 
flying-machine. 

Except  for  aeroplane  attachments  like  this, 
the  dirigible  remains  a  fixed  type.  Those  we 
have  seen  in  the  United  States  resemble  Santos- 
Dumont's  achievements  in  their  more  advanced 
forms.  Baldwin's  California  Arrow,  which 
made  evolutions  at  the  World's  Fair  at  St. 
Louis,  was  like  the  Parisian  machines,  and  the 
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Toledo  II.,  in  which  Mr.  Roy  Knabenshue,  who 
sailed  the  California  Arrow,  has  manoeuvred 
above  a  number  of  American  cities,  is  of  similar 
type  except  that  the  aeronaut  disdains  a  basket 
and  tilts  the  machine  by  moving  forward  and 
backward  on  the  frame.  The  gas-bag  is 
slightly  flattened  on  the  bottom,  thus  possessing 
some  aeroplane  value.  The  machine  can  take 
up  enough  gasoline  for  a  five-hour  trip.  Mr. 
Knabenshue  does  not  take  up  ballast,  and  de- 
pends somewhat  on  his  gas-valve  for  descend- 
ing, as  the  French  navigators  do,  but  ties  his 
valve  with  a  piece  of  rubber  that  will  burst  if 
the  pressure  reaches  the  danger  point.  He  rises 
by  straddling  the  frame  near  the  stern,  thus 
tilting  the  nose  of  the  machine  upward,  and 
starting  the  motor  that  works  the  propeller 
fans  forward.  To  change  the  slant  of  his 
course  to  the  horizontal,  he  simply  moves  for- 
ward, and  he  wriggles  further  forward  still  to 
descend.  The  machine  moves  like  a  great 
bloated  fish  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  He 
and  Dr.  Thomas  are  now  at  work  on  an  im- 
proved type,  the  car  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
illustrations. 

None  of  these  machines  are  manageable  in 
a  wind  of  any  force.  Nearly  two  years  ago 
an  aeronaut  named  Heaton  was  blown  out 
and  dropped  into  San  Francisco  bay.  The 
leaking  of  his  gas  made  the  airship  uncon- 
trollable. The  Barton  airship  went  up  a  year 
ago  last  summer  in  England,  equipped  with 
four  aeroplanes  and  carrying  five  passengers.  It 
met  a  fitful  wind  that  sometimes  blew  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  Even  in  these  gusts  the  aero- 
nauts steered  it  in  every  direction,  but  having 
drifted  fourteen  miles  down  the  wind  it  could 
not  return.  The  builder  of  this,  Dr.  Barton, 
like  Santos-Dumont,  decided  to  abandon  the 
gas-bag,  and  work  on  the  aeroplanes.  Count 
Zeppelin  tried  his  420-foot  monster  again  a 
year  ago,  taking  up  enough  fuel  for  a  run  of 
fifteen  hours.  The  motors  worked  badly  and 
vas  obliged  to  descend.  Count  de  la 
Vaulx,  however,  one  of  the  keenest  of  the 
French  enthusiasts  and  the  holder  of  the  long- 
distance ballooning  record,  in  an  airship  built 
last  summer  careered  about  Paris  one  day 
for  eight  hours  without  descending.  He  also 
tied  a  new  type  of  car,  a  photograph  of 
which  is  presented  herewith. 

Because  this  eight-hour  flight  was  notable, 
aeronauts  and  Arctic  explorers  are  not  san- 
guine thai  Mr.  Wellman  will  succeed  in  his 
attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  in  a  dirigible.     He 


was  to  have  started  last  August,  but  because  of 
difficulties  with  his  equipment  has  postponed 
the  trip  for  another  year.  An  Arctic  explorer 
of  considerable  experience,  he  decided  that 
since  the  chief  obstacle  to  reaching  the  Pole 
has  been  the  roughness  of  the  ice  to  be  crossed 
for  600  miles  going  and  another  600  returning, 
the  path  through  the  air  is  the  only  practicable 
one.  Two  miles  a  day  has  at  times  been  the 
maximum  advance  that  explorers  have  been 
able  to  make  with  their  food  supplies  across  the 
hummocks.  A  dirigible  can  make,  say,  fifteen 
miles  an  hour.  Was  not  this  the  solution — 
provided  the  airship  could  carry  fuel  enough 
and  remain  inflated  without  losing  gas  by 
leakage  ?  So  Mr.  Wellman  had  Louis  Godard, 
the  balloon  maker  of  Paris,  build  him  one  of 
the  largest  airships  of  the  Santos-Dumont  type 
ever  built — more  egg-shaped  than  pencil- 
shaped,  weighing  7,500  pounds  and  with  lifting 
power  of  16,000  pounds.  This  leaves  a  margin 
of  8,500  pounds  for  gasoline,  food,  men,  motor- 
sledges,  and  wireless  telegraph  outfit.  Since 
leakage  is  the  chief  evil  to  guard  against,  the 
gas-bag  is  made  of  seven  thicknesses  of  silk, 
rubber,  and  cotton.  The  alternate  skins  of 
rubber  are  expected  to  keep  the  leakage  down 
to  i|  per  cent,  a  day  or  lower.  The  main 
motor  when  tested  proved  to  give  100-horse- 
power  instead  of  the  75  contracted  for;  so  the 
ship  is  expected  to  surpass  a  speed  of  nineteen 
miles  an  hour  with  its  two  propellers  working 
at  full  power.  The  plan  was  to  start  last  sum- 
mer from  Spitzbergen  with  5,500  pounds  of 
gasoline,  more  than  enough,  Mr.  Wellman 
believes,  for  the  1,200-mile  trip.  He  counted 
on  starting  in  a  south  wind  that  blows  from 
Spitzbergen  sometimes  as  long  as  forty  hours. 
If  his  gas  does  not  leak  and  he  can  hold  his 
direction,  he  will  doubtless  succeed,  when  he 
makes  his  start  next  summer.  Aeronauts 
fear  that  the  shrinkage  of  his  gas  in  the  Arctic 
chill  will  give  him  trouble,  but  he  guards  against 
this  by  making  his  gas  and  inflating  the  balloon 
at  a  low  temperature.  A  well-informed  Arctic 
explorer  points  out,  however,  a  more  serious 
difficulty.  No  airship  has  ever  traveled  1,200 
miles  under  favorable  conditions  over  a  hos- 
pitable country — what  is  the  hope  for  one  in 
the  frequent  Arctic  gales  that  blow  acros  the 
desolate  ice-floes?     Mr.   Wellman's  abili       to 

in  touch  with  the  world  through  win 
however,   ought  at  all   events    to    insure   him 
against  the  fate  of    Andre",  who  tried    the    feat 
in  a  balloon  and  perished. 
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The  only  othrr  attempl  to  use  the  dirigibles 
practically  is  being  carried  on  bj  the  French 
War  Department.  They  have  bought  two 
which  they  are  now  trying  at  Toul  and  at 
Verdun. 

Costly,  delicate,  unwieldly,  a  toy  for  wealthy 
ami  tours,  perhaps  a  good  scouting  machine 
in  war,  and  possibly  a  craft  that  explorers  can 
use  for  quick  trips,  the  dirigible  airship  will 
probably  never  be  of  any  commercial  value. 
It  will  doubtless  be  improved  through  the  in- 
vention of  more  powerful  engines  and  perhaps 
of  an  impervious  covering  for  the  gas-bag, 
but  the  wind  will  always  be  a  fatal  menace  to 
it.  Aeronauts  who  take  flights  in  dirigibles 
carefully  choose  the  right  weather  conditions 
for  their  excursions,  and  are  even  more  re- 
stricted than  the  balloonists,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  sail  in  storms.  Moreover,  the 
machines  are  costly  and  fragile. 

THE   AEROPLANE 

A  far  more  fascinating  effort  than  that  of 
the  balloonists  or  captains  of  dirigible  airships 
has  been  the  patient  search  for  a  means  of 
imitating  bird-flight.  The  story  of  Icarus  is 
a  Greek  myth,  but  between  the  lines  it  tells  of 
prehistoric  Darius  Greens  who  put  on  artificial 
wings,  jumped,  and  tumbled.  Rash  men,  or 
boys,  have  always  been  trying  to  fly.  But 
since  1891  the  quest  has  been  so  vigorous  that 
more  progress  has  been  made  than  in  all  the 
previous  ages. 

Everyone  has  observed  that  birds  of  many 
kinds,  gulls  and  hawks  particularly,  remain 
aloft  for  long  periods  without  flapping  their 
wings.  They  simply  spread  them  and  soar 
as  a  card  flicked  from  the  fingers  will  sail 
across  a  room.  They  could  not  remain  afloat 
in  one  spot,  in  a  calm,  any  more  than  the  card 
could  remain  afloat  when  motionless,  for 
like  the  card  they  are  heavier  than  the  air. 
They  depend  for  support  as  a  skater  does  who 
crosses  thin  ice,  on  moving  fast  enough  to  dis- 
tribute their  weight  over  a  considerable  area 
of  the  elastic  cushion  of  the  air  in  a  very  short 
time.  Though  there  would  not  be  enough 
re>iMance  in  a  square  foot  of  air,  there  is  plenty 
in  the  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  more  feet 
traversed  in  a  second  to  offset  the  tendency 
to  fall.  At  times  a  wind  blowing  against  them 
replaces  their  own  movement  forward.  A  kite, 
too,  remains  aloft,  because  the  wind  offers  a 
heavy  resistance.  So  the  aeroplane  enthusiasts 
say:  "Let  us   construct  a  machine  with  out- 


spread wings  and  a  propeller  that  will  push  it 
as  fast  as  a  bird  sails,  and  it  can  soar.  A 
rudder  will  give  it  direction." 

Hut  the  air  is  as  changeable  and  unsteady 
as  the  water  that  rushes  down  the  Niagara 
rapids.  It  is  full  of  eddies,  whirlpools,  up- 
currents  and  down-currents,  endless  shiftings 
in  every  direction.  The  (hanging  currents 
blow  even  the  birds  hither  and  yon,  and  force 
them  to  tilt  their  wings  now  up,  now  down, 
and  to  lean  their  weight  now  this  way,  now 
that.  So  man's  problem  is  first  tin-  easy  one 
of  making  wings  large  enough  to  bear  him  up, 
and  second  the  difficult  one  of  maintaining 
equilibrium. 

The  first  man  to  attain  any  considerable 
success  was  Otto  Lilienthal,  a  German,  who 
in  1891  constructed  of  willow  sticks  and  cloth 
a  machine  consisting  of  a  pair  of  wings  and  a 
tail  (shown  in  the  illustration),  with  which  he 
made  thousands  of  glides.  Taking  a  running 
start  from  a  hill,  he  would  sail  out  on  the  air 
just  as  a  flicked  card  sails.  He  kept  his 
balance  by  swinging  his  feet  in  one  direction  or 
another.  He  really  became  an  expert  balancing 
acrobat.  A  freshening  of  the  breeze  would 
cause  him  to  rise;  and  he  landed  lightly  by 
raising  his  wings  as  a  bird  does.  He  could 
glide  about  100  yards  at  great  speed.  But 
one  day  in  1896  he  could  not  balance  quickly 
enough  to  meet  a  sudden  change  in  the  wind, 
and  the  machine  diving  headlong,  killed  him. 
An  Englishman  named  Pilcher  tried  the  same 
kind  of  experiment,  and  he,  too,  was  killed. 

But  scientific  men  were  taking  hold  of  the 
problem,  and  facts  were  soon  proved  that 
lifted  the  possibilities  far  above  short  glides  by 
an  acrobat.  Two  stand  out  with  importance. 
Professor  SamuelLanglcy,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  had  been  making  studies  in 
flight  and  planning  a  motor-driven  aeroplane, 
was  confronted  with  the  supposition  that  the 
faster  a  machine  is  driven  through  the  air  the 
more  power  it  takes  to  drive  it  against  the 
increasing  air  resistance.  Now  as  high  speed 
would  be  necessary  in  any  form  of  aeroplane  to 
push  it  against  heavy  winds,  it  looked  as  if 
light  enough  engines  could  never  be  built  with 
sufficient  power  to  drive  one  properly.  He 
tried  to  find  how  rapid  the  increase  of  air 
resistance  would  be.  Constructing  a  huge 
turntable  many  feet  in  diameter,  he  attached  to 
a  post  at  the  circumference  a  spring-balance 
to  which  he  hung  a  heavy  brass  plate.  Then 
he  had  the  turntable  rapidly  revolved,  so  that 
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the  circumference  was  speeding  70  miles  an 
hour.  To  his  pleased  surprise,  the  plate 
gradually  rose  in  the  air  till  at  the  end  of  its 
string  it  was  following  the  post  in  a  position 
almost  horizontal,  and  pulling  less  and  less  on 
the  spring  balance  the  faster  it  went.  In  brief, 
the  experiment  showed  that  a  flat  body  of 
some  weight,  if  dragged — or  pushed — through 
the  air,  meets  less  and  less  resistance  as  it  in- 
creases its  speed  and  approaches  the  horizontal. 
Other  experiments  showed  that  an  aeroplane 
weighing  200  pounds  would  require  only  one 
horse-power  to  drive  it  70  miles  an  hour. 

Another  supposition  was  that,  however 
buoyant  a  light  body  might  be  when  shot 
through  the  air  as  an  aeroplane,  no  heavy  body 
could  be  so  driven.  Hiram  Maxim  disposed 
of  this.  Constructing  a  huge  machine  with 
wings  that  spread  150  feet,  he  equipped  it  with 
a  powerful  engine  and  set  it  on  a  railroad 
track.  Above  the  machine  he  placed  another 
set  of  rails,  and  on  the  machine  a  set  of  wheels 
to  fit  them.  The  upper  rails  were  a  foot  above 
the  upper  wheels.  Starting  the  machine  at 
one  end  of  his  track,  he  let  it  run  at  high  speed 
with  the  wings  slightly  slanted.  The  aero 
plane  not  only  rose  from  the  lower  rail  and  ran 
clinging  to  the  upper  one — showing  that  it  was 
soaring — but  it  exerted  so  strong  an  upward 
pull  that  it  ripped  the  trestle-work  to  pieces 
and  itself  went  to  smash  in  the  wreck.  M. 
Maxim  had  proved  that  an  aeroplane  can  lift 
itself  from  the  ground  and  start  soaring  from 
the  impetus  of  its  own  locomotion,  and  that 
weight  is  no  bar.  The  machine  weighed  eight 
tons. 

These  two  big  facts  settled  the  direction  and 
the  certainty  of  progress.  It  is  now  known 
that  an  aeroplane  of  any  weight,  with  wings 
comporting  in  size  with  the  weight,  can  soar 
if  it  have  propelling  force  enough.  And  it  is 
also  known  that  the  faster  it  be  driven  the  less 
resistance  the  air  will  offer  to  its  advance,  and 
the  less  power  it  will  take  to  keep  it  going.  The 
only  problem  that  remained  was — and  is: 
"Can  an  aeroplane  be  constructed  that  can  be 
balanced  by  a  man  riding  in  it?" 

AEROPLANE   FLIGHTS 

Octave  Chanute,  an  American  still  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  problem,  said:  "Yes 

by  moving  the  wings  instead  of  moving  the 
body  of  the  operator,  as  Lilienthal  did."  He 
went  out  on  the  sand  dunes  thirty  miles  east  of 
Chicago  and  tried  two  kinds  of  aeroplane — one 


of  multiple  surfaces,  one  of  two.  The  two- 
surfaced  machine  proved  the  better.  It  was 
much  like  a  box-kite  looked  at  sidewise,  with 
just  the  advance  in  stability  over  LilienthaPs 
wings  that  a  box-kite  has  over  a  flat  one.  As 
the  operator  stood  on  the  top  of  a  dune  ready 
to  start,  he  had  his  elbows  resting  on  a  frame 
from  which  two  wings  with  curved  surfaces 
extended  out  horizontally  to  right  and  left. 
Above  his  head,  like  an  awning,  stretched 
another  curved  aeroplane  parallel  with  the  two 
lower  wings.  Assistants  held  up  the  frame- 
work at  the  ends.  When  all  was  ready,  the 
operator  ran  and  launched  himself  into  the 
wind.  In  a  graceful  swoop,  the  machine  would 
sail  about  one  hundred  yards  in  from  eight 
to  twelve  seconds.  A  tail  helped  the  stability, 
and  the  operator  could  change  the  slant  of  the 
lower  wings  slightly  to  meet  wind  gusts.  Hun- 
dreds of  glides  were  made  in  1896  and  1897 
with  no  accidents. 

Then  two  brothers,  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  taking  a  leaf  from 
Mr.  Chanute's  book,  began  experiments  on  the 
sandhills  at  Kittyhawk,  North  Carolina,  which 
they  maintain  have  culminated  in  a  successful 
flying  machine.  Their  theory  was  that  the 
way  to  learn  to  fly  was  to  practise,  not  to  make 
models.  They  built  a  machine  much  like  Mr. 
Chanute's,  but  with  important  differences. 
It  had  an  upper  surface,  and  a  lower  surface 
separated  into  two  movable  wings,  but  instead 
of  the  tail  it  had  a  third  smaller  aeroplane  in 
front,  a  little  above  the  lower  one.  To  min- 
imize the  resistance  to  the  air,  the  operator  lay 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  deck,  thus 
bringing  the  third  aeroplane  just  in  front  of 
his  chin.  Now,  the  whole  art  of  balancing 
an  aeroplane  is  to  make  the  centre  of  gravity 
coincide  with  the  centre  of  wind  pressure. 
Lilienthal  had  tried  to  do  this  by  chasing  the 
changing  centre  of  pressure  with  a  movable 
centre  of  gravity.  In  the  Wright  machine 
the  centre  of  gravity  remained  fixed.  The 
idea  was  to  chase  it  with  the  centre  of  pressure 
by  changing  the  slant  of  the  forward  aeroplane 
and  the  two  wings  of  the  lower  one  as  the  wind 
pressure  changed.  With  •  this  device  the 
brothers  found  that  they  could  keep  their 
balance  better  than  any  previous  experimenters 
had  been  able  to.  In  1901  and  1902  they 
made  many  glides  of  more  than  300  yards. 
In  1903  they  w<  re  able  to  hover  over  one  spot 
for  a  short  time,  in  a  fitful  wind.  The  addition 
of  a  vertical  rudder  gave  them  control  of  direc- 
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tion.  They  proved  conclusively  that  under 
favorable  conditions  a  machine  of  the  double- 
decked  type,  with  movable  curved  wings  and 
a  horizontal  front  rudder,  can  be  balanced. 

Meanwhile  Professor  Langley  was  bringing 
to  a  close  his  years  of  incredibly  patient  work 
on  a  motor-driven  aeroplane.  In  1896  he  had 
built  a  machine  consisting  of  a  cylinder-like 
frame  from  which  slanted  upward,  in  a  very 
ilat  V-shape,  four  wings  like  those  of  a  dragon- 
lly.  Launching  this  from  a  house-boat  on  the 
Potomac,  he  had  the  thrill  of  seeing  it  soar 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  before  its  power  gave 
out.  Straightway  he  began  on  a  replica  of 
this,  large  enough  to  sustain  a  man.  His 
patience  in  beginning  again,  and  again,  and 
yet  again,  when  successive  accidents  and  diffi- 
culties delayed  his  progress,  shows  why  flight 
was  not  mastered  long  ago.  It  costs  more  time, 
effort,  and  worry  to  construct  experimental 
machines  than  men  arc  willing  to  give.  Through 
an  accident  at  the  launching,  this  man-size 
aerodrome  was  precipitated  into  the  Potomac 
without  even  soaring  a  foot,  and  was  ruined. 
The  Government  appropriation  which  Langley 
had  was  gone,  he  had  no  more  funds  to  experi- 
ment with,  and  he  was  obliged  to  drop  his 
investigation.  But  he  died  believing  that  a 
machine  of  the  type  he  built  can  soar — and 
perhaps  it  can.  The  model  did. 

At  all  events,  the  results  of  Langley's  experi- 
ments are  the  facts  on  which  dozens  of  other 
men  are  building.  A  so-called  Concourse  of 
Aviation  was  held  in  Paris  last  year  at  which 
models  were  flown  with  some  success.  Senor 
Alvarez  of  Brazil  built  one  like  a  bird  with 
outspread  wings,  which  dropped  from  a  balloon 
in  England,  sailed  for  a  mile,  and  then  alighted 
gently.  Professor  J.  J.  Montgomery,  of  Santa 
Clara,  California,  built  a  machine  of  many 
planes  in  which  an  aeronaut  dropped  success- 
fully from  a  balloon.  In  a  second  attempt  the 
wings  broke  and  the  aeronaut  was  smashed 
to  pieces  by  the  fall.  Mr.  Israel  Ludlow,  of 
Xew  York,  constructed  the  aeroplane  shown 
in  the  illustrations,  which  was  launched  kite- 
fashion  with  a  rope  pulled  by  an  automobile. 
At  the  fifth  trial  in  August  of  last  year  it  fell 
from  a  height  of  100  feet,  but  the  aeronaut, 
landing  unhurt,  tried  it  again  in  October, 
pulled  by  a  tug-boat  down  the  Hudson  River. 
It  acted  like  a  kite,  and  sailed  along  buoyantly 
until  the  tug  had  to  stop  for  a  passing  ferryboat, 
whereupon  it  settled  clown  gently. 

The  Wrights,  however,  were  gradually  in- 


creasing their  skill  in  handling  their  gliding 
machine,  and  in  1904  they  added  a  motor.  For 
the  further  ^tory  of  their  experiments  we  have 
only  the  word  of  one  of  the  in,  who  has  reported 
to  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Gnat  Britain 
that  late  last  year,  in  a  Lonely  swamp  near 
Dayton,  Ohio,  a  new  power-equipped  machine 
sailed  twenty-four  miles  in  thirty-eight  minutes 
and  did  not  come  down  till  the  fuel  of  the 
engine  gave  out.  The  two  brothers  are  said 
to  have  increased  the  stability  of  their  machine 
by  making  a  joint  in  the  movable  wings  so  that 
the  outer  end  can  be  lifted,  as  a  bird's  wing 
bends,  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  gusts  of  wind. 
If  this  be  true,  they  have  a  device  for  shifting 
the  centre  of  pressure  from  side  to  side,  as  well 
as  forward  and  back  by  means  of  the  horizon- 
tal front  rudder.  These  shifts,  if  they  can  be 
made  rapidly  enough,  solve  the  problem  of 
equilibrium — and  the  successful  flying  machine 
has  arrived.  The  dirigible  airship,  through 
the  use  of  automobile  engines,  which  now  can 
be  made  as  light  as  2.2  pounds  per  horse-power, 
has  solved  the  power  and  the  steering  problems. 
The  secrecy  that  surrounds  the  flights  of  the 
Wright  brothers — for  they  maintain  that  they 
have  made  many — is  said  to  be  due  to  the  sale 
of  their  discover}'  to  the  French  Government. 

THE   HELICOPTERE 

Many  experimenters  assert,  however,  that 
the  aeroplane  is  not  the  flying  machine  of  the 
future.  In  this  place  they  put  the  helicoptere 
— a  machine  in  which  horizontal  propellers 
will  revolve  rapidly,  pushing  the  air  downward 
and  thus  rising  vertically.  It  is  to  this  form 
of  airship  that  Santos-Dumont  is  now  giving 
considerable  attention.  The  accompanying 
photograph  shows  a  helicoptere  with  which 
he  is  experimenting.  One  advantage  claimed 
for  this  type  of  lifting  machine  is  that  it  can 
rise  directly  from  the  spot  where  it  rests,  and 
remain  suspended  as  long  as  the  propellers 
keep  working,  regardless  of  the  wind.  A  more 
important  advantage  is  that  a  helicoptere  will 
balance  itself  if  the  propellers  are  properly 
placed.  Additional  propellers  are  counted  on 
to  give  the  machine  direction  and  speed.  The 
propeller  blades  are  expected  to  act  as  para- 
chutes, letting  the  machine  down  gently  if  the 
motor  stop  through  accident.  The  helicoptere 
for  lifting  power  and  stability:  the  aeroplane 
for  speed !  It  is  probable  that  the  airship  that 
we  shall  see  will  be  aeroplane  and  helicoptere 
combined. 
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IT  IS  a  recurring  fact  in  English  history 
that  the  Mother  Country,  which  has 
merely  an  unwritten  or  "blind"  con- 
stitution, should  always  be  conferring  on  its 
self-governing  dependencies  constitutions  which 
are  written  and  "fixed."  So  far  as  its  greater 
self-governing  areas  are  concerned — Canada 
and  Australia — Great  Britain's  work  is  done. 
It  has  fixed  the  lines  of  confederation.  In  the 
case  of  Australia,  it  has  done  little  more  than 
put  its  signature  to  a  scheme  for  which  colonial 
statesmen  were  responsible,  and  in  which,  on 
the  vital  question  of  interpretation  of  state  law, 
England  has  had  to  yield  its  will  to  theirs. 

Now  Great  Britain  has  to  face  a  problem  of  a 
different  character.  South  Africa  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  confederation,  or,  at  least,  for  unifica- 
tion. For  some  time  to  come  its  population 
— English,  Dutch,  East  Indian,  native — scat- 
tered over  a  vast  but  largely  barren  territory,  will 
have  to  carry  the  burden  of  five  separate  govern- 
ments more  or  less  at  variance  with  each  other  on 
the  vital  problems  of  taxation  and  railway  ad- 
ministration. But  within  the  next  few  months 
the  circle  of  self-governing  South  African 
states  will  be  complete,  save  only  for  the 
half-developed  and  more  than  half-ruined 
Rhodesia. 

Every  constitutional  scheme  for  South  Africa 
must  take  into  account  the  vital  difference  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  English  population. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  Dutch  are  born,  arc 
educated,  are  married,  rear  their  families,  and 
die  in  South  Africa.  The  entire  horizon  of 
their  lives  is  bounded  by  the  blue  sky  and  the 
conical  or  razor-backed  kopjes  that  shut  in 
the  South  African  veldt.  They  are,  in  the  main, 
country  folk;  they  look  like  English  farmers 
of  the  eastern  counties  and  resemble  them 
much  in  character.  'I  h<  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  town  dwellers  merchants,  traders, 
ilators,  promoters,  birds  of  p  They 


usually  come  to  South  Africa  to  make 
money,  leaving  all  the  greater  attractions  of 
life  behind  them.  Johannesburg  and  its  de- 
pendent townships  are  largely  communities 
of  bachelors.  Men  constitute  three  out  of  five 
of  the  residents,  and  of  the  adult  population 
the  males  are  as  two  to  one.  Rent  is  so  high 
as  to  discourage  marriage  in  the  Rand  towns. 
Only  one  or  two  of  the  mining  magnates  fix 
their  homes  absolutely  in  South  Africa. 

The  new  constitution  wTas  framed  only  after 
a  battle  royal  between  the  spokesmen  of  the 
two  nationalities.  General  Smuts,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  commanders  of  the  war  and  one 
of  the  best  heads  in  South  Africa,  spoke  in- 
formally for  his  countrymen  while  the  British 
Cabinet  debated  the  question,  and  deputation 
after  deputation  representing  the  great  houses 
put  the  mine-owners'  case  before  Lord  Elgin, 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  the  end,  com- 
promise ruled  the  day.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives was  enlarged  and  the  old  back- 
country  districts  had  restored  to  them  the 
representation  which  they  enjoyed  under  the 
Dutch  rule.  Manhood  suffrage  was  set  up 
and  property  qualifications  swept  away.  The 
Dutch  language  was  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  English  in  the  new  assembly. 
Finally,  the  Intercolonial  Council  was  abolished, 
after  a  time  limit,  and  all  restrictions  on  the 
critical  and  controlling  powers  of  the  assembly 
were  removed.  The  new  Transvaal  govern- 
ment will  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  will,  and  its 
ministers  will  yield  undivided  responsibility  to  it. 

THE   BALANCE   OF    POWEK 

One  problem,  however,  remained  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power.  To  settle  this 
point,  the  Cabinet  sent  out  a  powerful  com- 
mittee which  practically  obtained  a  basis  of 
agreement  between  the  Boers'  organization  on 
iIm    one  hand,   working  to  some  extent    with 
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the  moderate  English,  and  the  mine-owner's 
part)  on  the  other.  The  settlement  was,  on 
the  whole,  favorable  to  the  Rand.  The  sixty 
miles  of  gold  reef,  sown  with  scattered  town- 
ships, with  Johannesburg  as  the  centre,  are 
to  get  34  votes.  Pretoria,  the  capital  and  tin- 
seat  of  the  official  class,  is  to  have  6;  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  to  have  29. 

On  the  fate  of  it,  this  kx)ks  as  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  were  definitely  given 
over  to  the  mine  owners  and  that  a  population 
of  about  114,000,  whose  main  roots  lie  in 
Europe  rather  than  Africa,  are  to  outweigh 
the  175,000  native-born  whites.  Moreover, 
the  country  districts  arc  not  absolutely  solid 
for  the  Dutch.  Barberton,  for  example,  is  a 
mining  community  predominately  English; 
Klerksdoqj  has  an  English  majority.  If, 
therefore,  the  British  forces  were  purely 
under  the  control  of  the  mining  houses,  the 
Dutch  would  be  submerged.  Furthermore, 
a  second  chamber  was  created  in  harmony 
with  the  general  (though  not  invariable) 
practice  of  British  colonial  constitutions.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  money  power 
were  seated  firmly  in  the  saddle. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  In  the  first 
place,  the  second  chamber  will  be  nominated 
by  the  Crown  at  home,  and  Lord  Selborne, 
High  Commissioner  for  British  South  Africa, 
will  have  no  voice  in  the  first  selection  of  names. 
though  his  advice  may  be  taken  on  them.  It  will, 
therefore,  consist  not  of  the  nominees  of  the 
mining  houses  but,  in  the  main,  of  non- 
partizans  or  representative  men  drawn  from  all 
sources.  In  the  second  place,  Pretoria  is  not 
Johannesburg.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  English 
officials  and  of  the  Dutch  minority,  including 
many  of  the  leading  Boer  families.  The  for- 
mer are  not,  as  a  body,  identified  with  the 
mine  owners;  they  stand  socially  apart  from 
them,  and  sometimes  offend  them  by  "superior" 
airs.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  would  not  wil- 
lingly lend  themselves  to  the  creation  of  a 
purely  capitalistic  state.  The  six  Pretoria 
seats,  therefore,  would  probably  be  divided 
between  the  moderate  and  official  English  and 
Dutch.  The  heads  of  the  official  world — 
men  like  Sir  Richard  Solomon,  the  present 
Attorney-General  and  a  member  of  the  Schrei- 
ner  Cabinet  which  resisted  the  first  approaches 
of  the  Boer  war,  and  Mr.  Duncan,  the  per- 
manent Secretary,  will  descend  into  the  arena 
and  bid  for  power.  The  Dutch  will  probably 
support  them,  for  Sir  Richard  Solomon  is,  on 


the  whole,  a  most  popular  and  fair-mind(d 
servant  of  the  ruling  power.  The  Dutch, 
therefore,  standing  solid  a.,  they  always  do,  are 
already  in  alliance  with  the  new  National 
Association  and,  in  some  degree,  1  imagine, 
with   the  Labor  party. 

INDUSTRIAL   (HAM. IS   IN    THE   RAND 

This  new  division  of  parties  extends  to  the 
Rand  itself.  The  Rand  is  no  longer  united  for 
the  mine  owners.  The  causes  of  the  estrange- 
ment are  various.  A  section  of  the  Labor 
party  and  its  leaders  never  approved  the  war. 
A  still  larger  body,  practically  the  entire  organ- 
ized forces,  oppose  Chinese  labor  and  have- 
watched  its  development  with  mingled  hate 
and  fear.  The  miners,  who  work  on  the  con- 
tract system  and  are  superintendents  of  labor 
rather  than  manual  workers,  prefer  the  Kaffir. 
He  is  more  manageable,  better  tempered,  and, 
on  the  whole,  more  efficient.  A  third  cause 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  great  houses  is  the 
depression  which  followed  the  war.  The  days 
of  booms  are  over,  probably  forever.  Johan- 
nesburg, indeed,  has  ceased  to  be  the  centre 
of  serious  speculation. 

Meanwhile,  the  entire  problem  of  the  mining 
of  the  gold-bearing  strata  of  the  Rand  has  been 
changed.  Great  fortunes  have  been  made  out 
of  the  outcrops  on  the  shallow  portions  of  the 
reef,  but  when  shafts  have  to  be  sunk  3,000  or 
4,000  feet  in  order  to  reach  the  deep  levels,  a 
totally  new  mining  proposition  presents  itself. 
New  stores  of  capital  were  wanted  and  Chinese 
labor  was  to  attract  it.  But  the  capital  does 
not  come.  The  great  houses  took  too  much  in 
vendors'  scrip,  which  they  sold  at  high  premium, 
reaping  enormous  profits,  while  working  capi- 
tal was  provided  in  quite  insufficient  quanti- 
ties. Now  confidence  is  gone;  the  public 
comes  into  the  Kaffir  market  mainly  to  sell. 
And  yet,  if  the  development  of  the  Rand  is  to 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  great  houses  desire, 
and  their  theories  of  labor  arc  correct,  not 
60,000  but  300,000  Chinamen  must  be  im- 
ported. This  the  white  miners  will  never 
tolerate  and  now  that  the  government  has  de- 
cided to  abolish  the  Chinese  Ordinance  and, 
under  die  new  Constitution,  to  disallow  any 
law  imposing  servile  conditions  of  service  or 
residence,  they  will  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Boers  and  the  National  Association. 

Already,  therefore,  within  four  years  of  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  aspect  of  South  African 
politics  is  transformed.     Power,  under  the  new 
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constitution,  \vill  probably  lie  in  a  coalition 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  moderate  English 
element — led  by  the  two  Solomons  on  the  one 
hand,  both  of  them  old  South  African  poli- 
ticians trained  at  the  Cape,  and  Generals 
Botha  and  Smuts,  two  of  the  heroes  of  the  war, 
on  the  other. 

The  constitution,  therefore,  will  be  worked, 
in  the  main,  by  two  parties.  One,  the  Pro- 
gressives, will  stand  for  the  great  mining 
houses,  Eckstein  the  greatest  of  all,  with  Sir 
Percy  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  as 
its  chief  representatives.  The  opposing  party 
will  be  a  mixed  one— Dutch  and  English — 
and  will  consist  of  three  wings.  The  first  will 
be  the  Boers  organized  as  members  of  Het 
Volk  (the  people).  General  Botha,  General 
Smuts,  General  Beyers,  representing  the  ex- 
tremists; Mr.  Esoelen,  a  brilliant  lawyer  and 
formerly  a  judge  of  the  Dutch  court;  Mr.  de 
Villiers,  one  of  the  rising  statesmen  of  Dutch 
South  Africa;  and  Delaney,  now  retired,  Cin- 
cinnatus-like,  to  his  farm,  but  beloved  of  both 
races — will  be  their  leading  men. 

The  Labor  party  will  have  Mr.  Whiteside, 
an  Australian  of  culture  and  capacity,  as  its 
ablest  leader.  The  leaders  of  the  new  National 
Association  will  be  four  men  widely  different 
in  character  but  all  of  considerable  power. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Solomon  will  be  the  cautious  mod- 
erator of  this  group.  Behind  him  will  be  Mr. 
Hull,  a  Johannesburg  lawyer,  a  man  of  great 
oratorical  gifts  and  iron  force  of  will;  Mr. 
Cresswell,  the  soul  of  honor  and  disinterested- 
ness and  the  leader  of  the  movement  to  replace 
the  Chinese  by  a  larger  use  of  white  skilled 
labor;  and  Mr.  Wybergh,  the  late  Commis- 
sioner of  Mines,  a  trifle  hot-headed,  perhaps, 
but  zealous  and  fine  tempered.  These  groups 
will  be  strong  enough  to  elect  the  first  ministry 
unless,  indeed,  the  great  economic  and  social 
forces  that  the  mine  owners  wield  are  able  to 
-:rush  out  the  formidable  movement  of  revolt. 
They  will  almost  certainly  cooperate  with 
the  Home  Government  in  extirpating  Chinese 
labor,  though  Sir  Richard  Solomon,  the  prob- 
able Premier,  has  been  ;i  considerable  agent 
in  its  introduction.  But  Sir  Richard  is  not  an 
inflexible  politician. 

TfriC    RECONSTRUCTED    BOERS 

But  the  main  centre  of  interest  in  South 
Vfrican  politics  is  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch. 
A  great  change  has  come  ovi  r  the  Boers  since 
the  war.     The  farmers  of  the  two  conquered 


states  have  been  terribly  impoverished.  They 
have  obtained  only  about  10  per  cent,  (two 
shillings  in  the  £)  on  the  purely  arbitrary 
assessment  of  their  war  losses  made  by  the 
Pretoria  Commission.  Draught  and  disease 
have  ravaged  their  flocks  and  herds,  already 
sadly  thinned  by  the  war.  But  they  have 
shown  remarkable  firmness,  moderation,  and 
unity  of  spirit.  The  old  divisions  between  the 
Dutch  of  Cape  Colony  and  those  of  the  Orange 
Colony  and  of  the  Transvaal  have  disappeared, 
and  now  there  is  complete  understanding  among 
personalities  and  organizations — the  "Bond" 
in  Cape  Colony,  the  "People's  Union"  in  the 
Orange  Colony,  and  "The  People"  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  war  has  given  new  leaders 
and  developed  fresh  talents — Mr.  Malan  in 
the  Cape,  Judge  Hertzog  in  Orange  Colony, 
Smuts  and  Beyers  in  the  Transvaal — while 
in  the  background  stand  the  older  champions, 
such  as  Jan  Hofmeyer  and  Steyn — his  body 
crippled  by  his  sufferings  on  the  veldt  but  his 
mind  clear  and  his  purpose  steady.  Steyn, 
indeed,  is  perhaps  the  dominant  figure  of  the 
Dutch  Left,  the  more  irreconcilable  element  in 
the  Boer  population. 

Irreconcilability,  however,  is  not  the  note  of 
Dutch  nationalism.  In  all  the  Colony  states, 
the  Dutchmen  have  turned  to  their  more  sym- 
pathetic English  compatriots.  Purely  racial 
issues  are  avoided  and  South  Africa  for  the 
South  Africans — English  or  Dutch — is  the  new 
motto.  The  models  chosen  are  Canada  and 
Australia,  with  ministers  responsible  to  the 
Crown,  whose  representatives  are  governed  by 
the  strictly  constitutional  methods  of  the 
English  monarchy.  No  party  in  South  Africa 
is  likely  in  the  future  to  call  for  the  interven- 
tion of  a  British  army.  All  are  sick  of  a  pater- 
nal or  Crown  government. 

The  man  who  is  most  responsible  for  this 
moderate  policy  of  the  Boers  after  the  war  is 
Botha,  the  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces, 
the  man  whose  plans  of  penetrating  into 
Natal  after  the  victory  before  Ladysmith 
might  have  changed  the  fortune  of  the  cam- 
paign. Smuts  is  the  intellectual  leader  of  the 
Boer  party.  His  campaign  with  a  small  com- 
ma ndo  into  the  heart  of  the  Colony  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  original  feats  of  the  war, 
and  his  keen,  subtle  temperament  and  highly 
trained  intellect  are  among  the  chief  assets 
of  Dutch  South  ,\fri(  a.  But  Smuts  is  a  towns- 
man; Botha  a  countryman.  In  person  as  in 
mind,    Botha    is    a    farmer-statesman.     Large 
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and  loose  of  limb,  his  pleasant  face  redeemed 
from  heaviness  by  the  bright  eyes  and  dignity 
of  expression;  sweet-tempered,  a  trifle  1 
going,  but  with  a  capacious  and  clear  intelli- 
gence, Botha  was  well  fitted  to  lead  his  people 
through  their  time  of  trial.  Me  kept  them 
united  and  organized,  behaved  faultlessly  to 
his  conquerors,  discouraged  all  secret  move- 
ments, mantained  his  party  on  strictly  con- 
stitutional lines.  The  result  is  that  they  are- 
ripe  for  constitutional  government.  Botha 
and  his  friends  meet  the  leading  mine  owners 
at  the  Rand  Club  on  affable,  if  not  intimate 
terms,  and  when  the  old  enemies  gather  in  the 
great  brownstone  Palace  at  Pretoria,  where 
Kruger's  Raad  assembled,  there  will  be  all  the 
elements  of  an  orderly  Colonial  Parliament. 

THE   COLOR    LINE    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA 

What  of  the  greatest  problem  of  all?  What 
of  the  real  South  Africa — the  land  of  the 
Black  and  the  Brown  men?  The  native  oc- 
cupies a  strange  position.  He  is  in  a  majority 
over  the  white  man  of  four  to  one.  He  is 
healthy,  and  has  ambitions.  He  runs  a  news- 
paper or  two  and  has  fluent  writers  en  their 
staffs.  He  has  mixed  blood,  mixed  both  with 
the  old  Dutch  slave-holding  settlers  and  with 
the  Englishmen;  and  though  in  the  northern 
states  the  Dutch  laws  have  affixed  heavy  pen- 
alties to  unions,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  with 
the  native  races,  the  bastard  colored  people  in 
Cape  Colony  have  a  considerable  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  state.  They  vote  on  a  mixed 
educational  and  property  franchise,  and  can 
turn  elections.  Sir  Richard  Solomon,  one  of 
the  few  "Negrophiles"  in  South  African  pol- 
itics— represented  a  Cape  constituency  which 
they  controlled. 

They  have,  moreover,  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  being,  with  the  pure  Kaffir  or  Bantu 
races,  the  manual  workers  of  South  Africa. 
The  white  man  is  a  superintendent  of  labor, 
and  he  fills  the  skilled,  responsible  positions  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  industry.  But  the  black 
man  is  the  working  miner  in  the  gold  and 
diamond  fields.  He  does  nearly  all  the  domes- 
tic service  and  the  hard  work.  The  Asiatics — 
mostlv  Malays  and  East  Indians — monopolize 
much  of  the  small  trading,  and  make  the  best 
waiters  and  personal  attendants  in  South 
Africa.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  these 
races  ?  Neither  branch  of  the  dominant  white 
population  loves  them. 


The  black  man,  struggling  out  of  savagery 
and  paganism,  and  half  in  the  old  tribal  system 
and  half  out  of  it,  is  feared  in  proportion  as  he 
aspires  to  some  kind  of  betterment — higher 
»,  an  educational  system — which  is  practi- 
cally denied  to  him  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Colonies — or  escape  from  the  white 
missionary's  tutelage  in  religion.  The  color 
prejudice  extends  to  the  Asiatic  races,  and  is 
specially  keen  in  Natal  and  the  TransvaaL 
No  hotel  will  take  in  even  respected  East 
Indians,  the  professional  classes.  In  the  Cape 
the  colored  people  are  the  mainstay  of  the  turf. 
In  Johannesburg  no  man  of  color  is  admitted 
to  the  grounds  of  that  famous  centre  of 
the  sporting  element,  the  Wanderers'  Club. 
Rigid  pass  laws  control  the  movements  of  the 
natives,  and  after  the  war  the  whole  system  of 
Dutch  legislation  which  enforces  the  inferiority 
of  the  black  man  was  retained  and  strengthened. 

The  gates  of  the  new  Transvaal  constitution 
are  therefore  absolutely  barred  to  the  black 
man  and  also  to  the  other  colored  races.  Here 
comes  the  first  great  British  difficulty,  the  in- 
evitable source  of  friction.  The  term,  "native" 
has  been  stretched  so  as  to  include  not  only  the 
aboriginal  races  of  South  Africa,  which  it  was 
first  intended  to  cover,  but  practically  the 
whole  non-white  population.  Native  East 
Indians,  subjects  of  the  King,  will  be  included 
in  it,  and  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen  in  the 
new  Assembly  will  do  nothing  to  establish  any 
form  of  political  or  social  equality.  Federa- 
tion or  unification  will  not  improve  their  posi- 
tion, for  the  more  liberal  policy  of  the  Cape 
Colony  will  sink  under  the  more  exclusive- 
ideas  of  the  northern  politicians.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  constitution  expressly  reserves  native 
questions  for  the  Crown,  and  no  oppressive 
local  legislation  is  likely   to  escape  its  veto. 

Here,  in  my  view,  lies  the  more  immediate 
danger  of  the  new  constitutional  development 
in  South  Africa.  England  has  one  view  on 
the  native  question,  while  South  Africa  has 
another.  Within  five  years  time  the  Chinaman, 
with  his  inscrutable  smile,  will  have  almost 
disappeared  from  the  Rand  that  he  has  tor- 
mented. But  the  black  man  and  the  brown 
man  remain,  growing  faster  than  their  white 
overlords;  getting  little  good  frcm  Chris- 
tianity, but  assimilating  the  outer  forms  of 
civilization.  And  against  their  progress  stands 
a  rock-barrier  of  white  South  African  prej- 
udice, against  which  I  fear  that  English  ideas 
will  battle  in  vain. 
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HOW  THE  CITY  IS  BEING  RAPIDLY  CHANGED  BY  NEW  KINDS   OF  BUILDINGS— A  DISTINCT 
TENDENCY    TOWARD    MAKING    NEW    YORK    MORE     BEAUTIFUL    AS    IT    GROWS    GREATER 
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A  WELL-KNOWN  New  York  architect, 
before  a  convention  of  fellow-crafts- 
men last  winter,  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  tour  of  New  York  City 
every  two  weeks  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  building  art.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  buildings  actually  under  way  at  the 
time  this  article  is  being  written  would  in  them- 
selves make  a  city  of  no  mean  proportions. 
Better  still,  they  would  make  a  city  of  great 
architectural  beauty. 

At  the  foot  of  Broadway  is  the  new  Custom 
House,  the  design  of  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert.  It  is 
in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  is 
an  imposing  mass  of  Maine  granite.  Decora- 
tive sculpture  is  being  used  on  this  building 
more  freely  than  on  any  other  structure  in  the 
city.  Over  each  of  the  forty-four  great  stone 
columns  which  surround  the  structure  is  the 
head  of  Hermes,  god  of  Commerce;  over  the 
first-story  windows  are  heads  representing  the 
eight  types  of  mankind ;  and  at  the  sixth  floor 
on  the  Bowling  Green  facade  are  twelve  heroic 
figures  representing  famous  ancient  and  mod- 
ern seafaring  nations.  They  were  designed 
by  Messrs.  Lukeman,  Bitter,  Tonetti,  Jaegers, 
Ruckstuhl,  Grafly,  Ehvell,  Gelert,  and  Louis 
St.  Gaudens.  In  front  of  the  building  are 
four  great  groups  of  three  figures  each,  "The 
Four  Continents,"  by  Mr.  D.  C.  French.  The 
building  will  cost  85,000,000,  but  "Uncle  Sam" 
has  collected  S2oo,ooo,ooo  in  duties  at  this 
port  in  one  year. 

THE    HALL   01    RECORDS 

To  the  north  of  City  Hall  Park  is  the  much 
discussed  Hall  of  Records,  begun  by  a  Mr. 
Lord,  an  architect  accepted  in  the  organiza- 
tions and  councils  of  the  profession.  At  his 
death  it  was  turned  over  for  completion  to 
two  (lever  young  Tammany  men,  Mi 
Morgan  and  Slattcry.  One  of  their  firsl  acts 
to  free  themselves  from  all  responsibility 


so  far  as  the  sculpture  was  concerned  by 
lumping  it  and  giving  to  one  sculptor,  Mr. 
Philip  Martiny,  a  contract  for  $80,000,  cover- 
ing all  the  sculpture  for  the  building.  This 
method  was  new  to  New  York  and  resulted 
in  many  clashes  with  the  Municipal  Art  Com- 
mission, which  has  the  power  to  veto  although 
it  cannot  take  the  initiative.  Although  Mr. 
Martiny  has  not  attempted  to  do  all  these  stat- 
ues himself,  it  is  possible  that  the  method  may 
result  in  a  certain  pleasing  unity  of  effect  in 
these  decorations.  Some  of  them  have  his- 
torical interest;  for  instance,  the  statues  of 
a  number  of  the  famous  mayors  of  New  York, 
on  the  main  facade  at  the  sixth  floor.  There 
are  figures  in  heroic  size  at  the  main  entrances 
and  in  the  vestibules — Commerce,  Industry, 
Navigation,  Medicine,  Tradition,  Chemistry, 
Memory,  and  Electricity — and  the  building  is 
lavishly  decorated  throughout  with  fine  marble, 
bronze,  and  mosaic.  A  grand  entrance  lobby 
with  a  white  marble  staircase  reaches  to  the 
roof;  the  two  chief  court-rooms  are  finished  in 
English  walnut  and  African  mahogany,  and 
enormous  bills  have  been  sent  in  for  equip- 
ments of  much  elegance.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing and  furnishings  will  be  about  $6,500,000. 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES   AND   HOSPITALS 

At  the  new  Public  Library — by  Messrs. 
Carrere  &  Hastings — on  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
Fortieth  to  Forty-second  streets,  sculpture  is 
as  yet  conspicuously  absent,  but  the  building 
of  white  marble  is  itself  a  work  of  art.  How- 
ever, ample  spaces  have  been  left  for  the  en 
richment  of  the  architecture.  The  building 
will  cost  nearly  $5,000,000. 

The  new  buildings  for  the  various  Carnegie 
branch  libraries,  auxiliaries  of  the  main  library, 
are  blossoming  out  all  over  (he  city.  The 
designs  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
mission composed  of  Messrs.  Mekim,  Mead, 
&  White,  Messrs.   Babb,   Cook    &   Willard, 
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and  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings.  Thus  far, 
they  arc  all  conveniently  arranged,  Hooded 
with  light,  and  architecturally  correct.  There 
will  eventually  be  sixty-five  of  these  Carnegie 
branches  in  Greater  New  York. 

There  is  also  a  large  plan  for  a  central  system 
of  hospitals  in  the  five  lx)roughs  which  compos- 
Greater  New  York.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
of  uniform  architecture,  the  service  is  to  be  or- 
ganized on  a  scheme  of  unity,  and  all  are  to  be 
under  the  control  of  one  department  of  the  city 
government.  The  new  Eellevue  Hospital,  to 
cost  at  least  $8,500,000,  will  be  a  building  of 
grandeur.  It  is  a  pity,  from  the  standpoint  of 
civic  beauty,  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  instead  of  at  the  uttermost  limit  of  the 
upper  east  side.  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  are  the  architects.  A  feature  of  the 
hospital  will  be  its  open-airiness  and  general 
sunshiny  aspect.  Every  ward  will  have  its 
large  balconies,  reached  directly  from  the 
room  by  low  windows,  and  some  of  them  will  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  of  the  patients 
of  the  ward  at  one  time.  There  will  also  be  a 
number  of  roof-gardens  which  can  be  enclosed 
with  glass  in  winter.  On  the  water  side  the 
walls  are  practically  all  windows,  so  that  a 
patient  will  only  have  to  turn  his  head  to  see 
the  constantly  changing  panorama  on  that 
great  thoroughfare,  the  East  River.  The 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  went 
about  their  task  in  the  right  way.  In  1903 
they  appropriated  the  sum  of  $75,000  for  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
new  Bellevue,  and  as  a  result  have  probably  the 
very  best  designs  that  could  be  secured. 

FEDERAL    AND   MUNICIPAL   BUILDINGS 

On  Eighth  Avenue,  over  the  tracks  of  the 
new  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  is  to  be  another 
Federal  building  which  will  cost  almost  as 
much  as  the  Custom  House.  Congress,  in  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  last  session,  appropriated 
$1,700,000  for  the  site  and  $5,000,000  for 
the  building  of  a  new  Post  Office  for  Xew 
Y^ork  City.  It  will  extend  from  Thirty-first 
to  Thirty-third  Street,  and  will  offer  another 
magnificent  opportunity  for  decorative  sculp- 
ture and  painting. 

The  plans  for  a  group  of  municipal  buildings 
about  City  Hall  Park,  forming  a  "civic  centre" 
there,  are  so  vast  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  will  be  the  result;  still  they  are  not 
visionary  and  the  Hall  of  Records  is  a  good 
beginning.     A     $3,000,000    Health     Building 


will  probably  be  erected  and  there  is  a  definite 
project  for  a  new  Court  House,  eight  times  the 
size  of  the  present  building.  Besides,  there  is 
serious  talk  of  an  immense  City  Administration 
Building,  and  an  enormous  terminal  for 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  with  a  45-story  campanile 
to  contain  all  of  the  city's  miscellaneous 
offices.  This  structure  alone  would  cost  over 
$10,000,000,  but  it  would  save  $500,000  a  year 
in  rentals.  The  total  outlay  necessary  to 
carry  out  these  improvements  would  be  over 
$50,000,000. 

The  late  Stanford  White  planned  for  Brook- 
lyn a  $4,000,000  Municipal  Building,  and 
Brooklyn  is  also  to  have  a  new  $2,000,000 
public  library  on  Prospect  Park  Plaza.  The 
design  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Almirall  was  selected  and 
he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  public  libraries 
before  actually  commencing  work.  Brooklyn 
is  also  to  have  a  dainty  white  marble  Health 
Building  designed  by  Mr.  Bradford  L.  Gilbert, 
which  it  is  said  will  resemble  the  new  Man- 
hattan Public  Library,  although  it  will  cost 
only  $200,000. 

PUBLIC   BATHS   AND    RECREATION   PIERS 

Minor  public  buildings  in  Manhattan,  which 
would  be  of  importance  in  almost  any  other 
city,  are  the  new  Whitehall  Ferry  Terminal 
at  the  Battery,  which  is  to  cost  $1,500,000,  and 
which  the  Art  Commission  intends  shall  be 
"dignified  and  monumental,  like  the  new 
Pennsylvania  and  Grand  Central  Stations." 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  structure  will  be 
an  enormous  "recreation  space"  on  the  rocf, 
there  being  no  recreation  pier  at  this  point. 
Recently  $700,000  was  paid  for  a  site  opposite 
Central  Market  for  a  handsome  new  Police 
Headquarters,  and  work  has  already  been 
commenced  on  a  $150,000  mediaeval  fortress 
for  the  "  Tenderloin  "  police.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $350,000  for  a  new  Assay  Office  in 
Xew  Y'ork,  the  fumes  of  the  chemicals  used  in 
the  work  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  having  ren- 
dered the  present  building  positively  dangerous. 

Better  living  has  also  been  the  incentive  in  the 
erection  of  new  public  baths,  of  good  design, 
and  appropriations  have  been  made  for  recre- 
ation piers,  not  so  good.  But  a  vast  advance 
is  coming  in  the  construction  of  these  pavilions, 
which  have  become  a  vital  part  of  the  city's 
life.  It  is  coming  to  be  realized  that  every  one 
should  support  a  roof-garden,  and  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  enclosing  the  piers 
so  they  can  be  used  in  winter  time;    perhaps 
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they  might  relieve  the  frightful  pressure  for 
sittings  in  our  public  schools.  Here  might  be 
mentioned  also  the  $20,000,000  which  it  is 
said  New  York  is  spending  on  docks,  which 
Germany  has  shown  can  have  architectural 
beauty  as  well  as  stability,  a  lesson  we  have 
been  slow  in  learning. 

GREAT  BRIDGES  AND  COLLEGES 

Of  great  bridges  one  to  Brooklyn  is  so  recent 
that  its  terminal  is  not  yet  built;  two  others  to 
the  Long  Island  shore  arc  in  process  of  con- 
struction; the  Henry  Hudson  Memorial  Bridge 
is  an  assured  fact;  and  a  railroad  bridge  to 
New  Jersey  is  in  the  committee  stage.  For 
the  terminal  to  the  Williamsburg  Bridge 
$1,250,000  has  been  appropriated  and  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  the  approaches.  The 
total  cost  will  be  820,000,000.  The  Manhattan 
Bridge,  starting  from  the  Bowery  at  Canal 
Street,  will  be  six  times  the  capacity  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  is  to  be  finished  within  four 
years,  and  will  cost  S8, 000,000.  Through 
trains  from  Harlem  to  Coney  Island  are  ex- 
pected after  its  completion.  The  Blackwell's 
Island  Bridge,  starting  from  the  foot  of  East 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  will  cost  $12,500,000.  For 
it  are  being  made  castings  of  forty  tons  each, 
the  largest  ever  made  in  this  country.  The 
lines  of  this  bridge  are  especially  fine.  Spacious 
plazas  are  planned  for  the  approaches  of  all 
the  new  bridges.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Harlem 
River,  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  is  to  be  the  city's 
tribute  to  Henry  Hudson  on  the  occasion  of  the 
third  centennial  of  his  discovery.  Although 
somewhat  plain,  it  is  fundamentally  good  in 
its  proportions  and  it  is  possible  that  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  authorities  will  appro- 
priate more  money  and  make  it  beautiful.  At 
present,  the  cost  is  estimated  at  from  $2,000,000 
to  83,500,000,  and  85,500,000  more  will  be  spent 
on  approaches.  When  the  improvements  al- 
ready planned  in  connection  with  this  memorial 
bridge  are  finished,  Riverside  Drive  will  extend 
from   Seventy-second  Street  to  Yonkers. 

Another  worthy  memorial  will  be  that  to  the 
late  Andrew  H.  Green, ''the  father  of  Greater 
New  York."  It  will  be  appropriately  located 
at  the  Seventh  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street  entrance  to  Central  Park  of  which 
he  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  parent.  The 
expense  is  now  estimated  al  8100,000,  but  it 
may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  decorative 
sculpture.  Of  minor  memorials  there  are 
so   many  that    they  cease    to    be   interesting 


when  considered  in  connection  with  the  enter- 
prises of  such  magnitude  as  those  mentioned 
above. 

Although  unfinished,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful group  of  buildings  now  owned  by  the  city 
is  located  on  the  high  and  spacious  plot  which 
belongs  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  which  extends  from  Amsterdam  Avenue 
to  St.  Nicholas  Terrace,  and  from  136th  Street 
to  140th  Street.  There  is  a  series  of  five 
great  structures  designed  in  Tudor  Gothic 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Post,  with  extraordinary 
decorations,  sculptured  figures  typifying  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  Oxford  effect  will 
be  enhanced  by  vines  now  being  planted. 
The  main  building  is  two  blocks  long,  has  a 
tower  200  feet  high,  and  stands  directly  on  the 
crest  of  the  terrace,  which  at  this  point  rises 
eighty  feet  above  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  The 
buildings  are  connected  by  subways.  A  remark- 
able effect  has  been  obtained  with  an  appropri- 
ation of  only  $2,600,000  for  buildings,  although 
the  total  cost  of  the  enterprise  will  be  about 
$5,000,000. 

The  $8,000,000  appropriated  by  the  city  for 
school  buildings  would  seem  enough,  but  the 
Board  of  Education  asked  for  $14,000,000. 
Many  of  the  new  schools  are  thoroughly  fine 
in  design  and  some  of  them  are  receiving 
mural  decorations  by  first-class  artists,  notably 
the  Mt.  Morris  High  School. 

Another  handsome  educational  building  is 
Hamilton  Hall,  the  new  academic  building  at 
Columbia  University,  designed  by  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead  &  White.  It  is  in  course  of 
construction  and  will  face  the  beautiful  Library 
by  the  same  architects.  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  at 
Columbia,  by  Messrs.  Howells  &  Stokes,  is 
almost  completed.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the 
churches  of  northern  Italy. 

The  interior  woodwork,  which  is  now  beinr 
installed — choir  stalls,  reredos,  organ-case  ana 
furniture — has  been  carved  in  Italy,  and  rep- 
resents two  years'  work.  The  immense  stadium 
for  Columbia,  costing  $1,000,000  and  extend- 
ing on  "made"  land  into  the  Hudson  as  far 
as  the  pier-head  line,  will  undoubtedly  be  built. 
It  will  also  give  a  magnificent  water  approach 
to  the  city  for  use  on  occasions  of  state,  and  to 
Columbia  a  much-needed  athletic  field. 

MUSEUMS  OF  ART  AM)   HISTORY 

Three  new  museum  buildings  are  ncaring 
completion  in  New  York,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum     is     receiving     important     additions, 
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and  the  Brooklyn  Institute  <>l  Arts  and  Sciences 
has  recently  opened  a  new  section  of  its  struc- 
ture. Filling  the  block  front  of  Central  Park 
Wesl  from  Seventy-sixth  to  Seventy-seventh 
Streets  is  the  new  $800,000  home  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  which  has,  in 
addition  to  its  treasures  relating  to  American 
history,  a  collection  of  old  paintings  as  valuable 
as  it  is  little  known.  Overlooking  the  Hudson, 
at  Broadway  and  156th  Street,  is  the  new 
building  of  the  Hispanic  Society,  an  institute 
free  to  the  public  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington.  The  land,  build- 
ing, and  endowment  represent  about  $1,000,000. 
Next  door,  on  land  given  by  Mr.  Huntington, 
is  a  small  but  attractive  museum  and  club 
building  for  the  Numismatic  Society,  costing 
$50,000.  The  new  section  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute's  building,  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead 
&  White,  with  its  great  vaulted  stone  columns, 
arches,  and  roof,  is  more  imposing  than  any 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  yet  built. 
But  the  new  north  wing  of  the  Metropolitan, 
now  under  way  and  by  the  same  architects, 
will  probably  be  still  finer.  It  adjoins  the 
present  section  facing  Fifth  Avenue,  is  137  feet 
long,  and  will  cost  $400,000.  The  south  wing 
will  follow  and  the  building  will  then  extend 
1,460  feet  along  Fifth  Avenue,  from  Eightieth 
to  Eighty-fifth  Street,  and  will  form  one-fourth 
of  the  complete  structure,  which  will  have 
cost  $22,000,000  and  will  cover  eight  acres. 
The  Museum  is  already  the  largest  in  the  world 
maintained  without  subsidy  from  city  or  state. 
The  National  Academy  of  Design  has 
$200,000  toward  the  $800,000  marble  building 
for  its  valuable  collections;  it  is  to  be  built 
on  Momingside  Heights,  facing  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

MANY  NOTABLE  CHURCHES 

In  new  churches,  this  Cathedral  still  leads. 
A  temporary  structure  is  soon  to  be  erected 
within  its  walls.  Three  more  great  arches 
are  to  be  put  up,  making  with  the  one  now 
standing  a  square  space  that  will  be  roofed 
over  and  form  the  main  part  of  the  new  church. 
It  will  scat  5, coo  and  will  be  the  largest  in 
New  York.  The  choir  of  the  Cathedral  is 
under  construction,  and  several  of  the  seven 
chapels  which  surround  the  chancel  are  either 
almost  completed  or  under  way.  About 
$2,000,000  has  been  spent  to  date  and  the 
entire  building  will  require  about  $15,000,000. 
A   group  of  buildings  for  a   resident  school 


for  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  with  houses  for 
the  organist  and  precentor,  is  planned.  It 
will  need  an  endowment  of  $i,ooo,coo.  The 
trustees  of  Grace  Church,  at  Broadway  and 
Tenth  Street,  are  to  build  an  income-producing 
structure  at  the  back  of  the  property  on  the 
corner  of  Tenth  Street.  Its  architecture  will 
conform  to  that  of  the  picturesque  church, 
and  will  increase  the  civic  beauty  of  this  spot. 
Brooklyn  is  to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
on  a  hill  overlooking  Flatbush,  Flatlands,  and 
Jamaica  Bay,  $250,000  having  just  been  paid  for 
the  site.  It  will  probably  follow  closely  the 
lines  of  Rouen  Cathedral.  In  Manhattan 
half  a  million  will  be  spent  for  a  new  St. 
Michael's  to  replace  the  one  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 
The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  is  plan- 
ning a  unique  ten-story  working  church,  with 
dormitories,  a  flat  for  the  pastor,  a  court  with 
gardens  and  fountains,  and  a  facade  which 
will  be  a  reproduction  of  that  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  new  church  for  Dr.  Parkhurst,  at  the 
corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth 
Street,  designed  by  the  late  Stanford  White,  is 
almost  ready  for  use.  It  is  early  Christian  in 
style,  with  a  touch  of  the  Byzantine.  It  is  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  on  account  of  the  use 
of  color  on  the  exterior  and  also  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem  submitted,  that  of 
building  a  modern  church  directly  in  front  of 
a  skyscraper.  The  interior  decorations  are 
being  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Tiffany.  One  of  the  most  important  proj- 
ects in  New  York,  is  the  new  St.  Thomas  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-third  Street,  replacing 
the  church  destroyed  by  fire.  The  award  has 
been  given  to  Messrs.  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Fer- 
guson, who  are  making  the  new  West  Point. 
They  have  planned  a  splendid  specimen  of 
pure  Gothic  architecture,  which  will  cost  at 
least  $1,000, coo. 

GREAT  RAILROAD  TERMINALS 

The  volume  of  high-class  commercial  struc- 
tures is  bewildering.  In  this  class  properly 
come  semi-public  buildings  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Grand  Central  Stations,  which 
are  business  investments,  although  built  for 
public  use. 

The  station  proper  of  the  Pennsylvania 
will  cover  four  city  blocks,  and  will  be  the  most 
expensive  building  in  the  state  with  the  ex- 
ception  of   the    Capitol  at  Albany.     Messrs. 
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McKim,  Mead  &  White  are  the  architects. 
It  will  be  772  feet  long  and  433  feet  wide,  and 
the  contract  with  the  Fuller  Company  calls 
for  the  expenditure  of  about  $25,000,000. 
Including  the  trainsheds  and  other  minor 
structures,  twenty-eight  acres  of  space  will  be 
covered,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  improvements 
will  run  up  to  $50,000,000.  The  Grand 
Central  Station  and  sheds  will  cover  nineteen 
city  blocks,  and  in  the  waiting  room  is  to  be 
the  largest  staircase  in  the  world,  leading  to 
a  spacious  balcony  overlooking  fifty  tracks. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Warren  &  Wetmore, 
and  in  both  of  these  vast  enterprises  the  aim  has 
been  to  make  the  buildings  both  beautiful  and 
useful. 

These  stations  will  be  partly  underground. 
At  Church  and  Cortlandt  streets  will  be  one 
wholly  underground.  Little  has  been  heard 
of  it  and  yet,  including  an  office  building  above, 
it  will  cost  $8, 000,000.  It  is  to  be  the  terminal 
of  the  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River  of  the 
Hudson   &  Manhattan  Railroad  Company. 

SKYSCRAPERS  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

In  office  buildings  proper,  the  City  Investing 
Building,  on  lower  Broadway,  representing 
an  investment  of  $7,000,000,  probably  leads-. 
It  has  a  magnificent  arcade  315  feet  long  and 
from  37  to  52  feet  wide.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Kimball.  Two  sensationally 
high  towers  will  also  attract  popular  attention. 
That  of  the  addition  to  the  Singer  building, 
at  Broadway  and  Liberty  Streets,  is  to  be 
thirty-eight  feet  higher  than  the  Washington 
monument,  which  has  hitherto  held  the  record. 
It  will  contain  forty-one  full  stories  and  will 
cost  81,500,000.  On  the  site  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
old  church  is  to  be  another  tower  almost  as 
high — designed  by  Messrs.  Le  Brun  &  Sons — 
a  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building, 
which  has  now  almost  filled  the  block  bounded 
by  Madison  Avenue,  Fourth  Avenue,  Twenty- 
third  and  Twenty  fourth  Streets.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  office  building  in  the  world. 
The  United  States  Express  Building  and  the 
'"Trinity  Twin"  being  adder!  to  the  recent 
Trinity  Building,  overlooking  Trinity  grave- 
yard, the  Lawyers'  Title  Insurance  Building, 
and  the  new  building  on  Broadway  for  the 
Knickerbocker  Trusl  Company  are  all  import- 
ant. Each  has  cost  many  millions  and  in  each 
effort  being  made  for  beauty.  Altogether 
there  are  fifteen   new  office  buildings,  costing 


over  $40,000,000,  either  under  way  or  soon  to 
be  built  in  the  downtown  district. 

The  new  Wanamaker's,  at  Broadway,  Fourth 
Avenue,  Astor  Place,  and  Ninth  Street,  the 
largest  of  the  new  shop  buildings,  is  extremely 
simple  and  dignified.  It  is  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Burnham,  has  thirty-two  acres  of  floor  space, 
and  cost  $3,500,000.  The  new  white  marble 
building  for  Tiffany  &  Company,  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  is  considered 
the  finest  commercial  structure  in  the  world. 
It  is  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  as 
is  also  the  equally  beautiful,  though  smaller 
building  of  the  Gorham  Company,  on  the 
corner  below.  The  white  stone  palace  for 
Altman  &  Co.,  by  Messrs.  Trowbridge  and 
Livingston,  on  the  important  location  diagon- 
ally across  from  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  reach- 
ing to  Thirty-fifth  Street,  is  almost  too  palace- 
like for  a  dry  goods  store.  The  new  Claflin's 
on  West  Thirty-fourth  Street  is  also  elegant. 
The  new  Day  and  Night  Bank,  on  Fifth  Avenue 
at  the  corner  of  Forty-fourth  Street,  with  its 
bronze  doors  designed  by  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum, 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  that  thoroughfare  of 
the  rich. 

HOTELS  AND  APARTMENT  HOUSES 

Rich  in  sculptured  decoration  is  the  new  Hotel 
Belmont,  by  Messrs.  Warren  &  Wetmore, 
opposite  the  Grand  Central  Station.  The 
Hotel  Knickerbocker  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Forty-second  Street,  soon  to  be  open, 
also  recognizes  the  value  of  objects  of  art  as  an 
investment.  It  is  claimed  that  each  represents 
an  outlay  of  about  $5,000,000.  The  Hotel 
Astor,  Times  Square,  itself  new,  is  to  be 
doubled  in  size ;  when  finished  it  will  represent 
an  investment  of  $7,000,000.  At  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  the  new  Hotel  Plaza 
is  rapidly  rising — another  $5,000,000  American 
home,  with  nearly  1,300  rooms.  It  was  planned 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Hardenburgh,  architect  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  the  Hotel  Manhattan. 
A  feature  will  be  made  of  a  great  court  in  which 
will  be  a  driveway  and  an  Italian  garden. 
Uptown  are  to  be  many  new  apartment  hotels, 
including  one  for  William  Waldorf  Astor 
covering  an  entire  block,  and  several  costly 
structures  facing  Central  Park,  whose  facades 
extend  the  length  of  a  block.  There  will  also 
be  additions  to  the  group  of  unique  studio 
apartment    buildings   on    West.   Sixty-seventh 

Sine!,    near   the   Park,    occupied    and    partly 
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owned  by  artists.  These  luxurious  and  ex- 
pensive structure  disprove  the  assertion  that 
art  does  not  pay.  The  plans  for  the  newest, 
which  is  to  cost  $275,000,  have  been  filed  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Vonnoh,  a  portrait  painter.  The 
marble  entrance  hall  of  the  one  last  opened, 
the  Central  Park  Studio  Building,  has  elaborate 
mural  paintings  by  Messrs.  R.  V.  V.  Sewell 
and  Frank  V.  Du  Mond.  The  lavish  use  of 
expensive  materials,  of  bronze,  and  of  rare 
marbles  is  becoming  so  general  in  buildings 
erected  for  investment  that  the  next  Step  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  as  liberal  a  use  of  paintings 
and  sculptures. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  New- 
York  is  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White's 
New  Colony  Club,  on  Madison  Avenue  be- 
tween Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  Streets;  and 
it  is  built  of  brick.  The  National  Arts  Club 
is  remodeling  the  old  mansion  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  in  Gramercy  Park  and  building  back 
of  it  a  twelve-story  annex  designed  by  Mr. 
George  B.  Post,  the  architect  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  Yrork.  The  second  Naval 
Battalion  of  Brooklyn  is  building  a  beautiful 
new  armory  in  which  will  be  some  extraordinary 
wall  paintings  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Willis. 

PALACES    FOR    THE    RICH 

Beautiful  private  houses  arise  like  magic. 
In  the  old  Dutch  facade  of  one  on  Park  Avenue, 
near  Thirty-sixth  Street,  the  strong  color  which 
we  need  to  liven  the  vistas  of  our  too  gray  streets 
is  used  successfully.  There  are  scores  upon  which 
money  is  lavished,  but  the  Schwab  and  the 
Clark  palaces  go  beyond  all  the  rest.  That 
of  Senator  Clark  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventy- 
seventh  Street,  has  been  building  for  six  years, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  all  the  way  from 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  It  is  by  Messrs. 
Lord,  Howlett  &  Hull,  associated  with  Mr. 
Kenneth  Murchesen,  Jr.  The  Senator  recently 
bought  outright  a  noted  bronze  foundry  doing 
a  business  of  $500,000  a  year,  in  order  that 
the  work  for  his  house  might  not  be  interfered 
with  by  other  orders.  The  copper  for  the 
bronze  work  comes  from  his  own  United  Verde 
mines,  and  it  is  said  that  he  also  owns  the 
plant  on  Long  Island  at  which  is  being  done  the 
marblework  and  the  woodwork, and  the  quarries 
in  Maine  from  which  comes  the  granite.  The 
house  contains  five  picture  galleries,  a  circular 
sculpture  hall,  with  walls  and  ceiling  of  white 
marble,  and  a  faience  gallery.      There  is  an 


observatory — from  which  may  be  seen  the  harbor 
at  the  Battery — a  courtyard,  with  a  driveway, 
and  a  marble  fountain  by  Mr.  Philip  Martiny. 
There  is  also  a  complete  Turkish  bath  plant, 
and  a  well-equipped  theatre  intended  for 
private  entertainments. 

In  the  French  chateau  on  Riverside  Drive, 
West  End  Avenue,  Seventy-third  and  Seventy- 
fourth  Streets,  into  which  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Schwab  has  just  moved,  the  art  gallery  takes 
the  whole  northeast  wing.  The  house  has 
taken  four  years  to  build;  it  is  estimated  that 
the  services  of  3,000  men  were  employed  in 
its  construction,  and  the  cost,  including  furnish- 
ings, is  said  to  have  been  S8,ooo,cco.  Another 
sign  of  the  times  is  that  two  ready-made  homes 
on  Fifth  Avenue  have  recently  been  sold  to 
millionaires. 

Several  private  galleries  have  been  and  are 
being  added  to  houses.  Mr.  Benjamin  Altman 
has  completed  one  but  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
new  Italian  Renaissance  library,  at  the  rear 
of  his  home  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  is  the  most  important  building  of 
this  kind.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plot 
on  the  side  street,  is  115  feet  wide  and  73  feet 
deep,  and  built  of  gray  Tennessee  marble. 
The  design  is  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White.  While  very  quiet,  it  employs  much 
sculptured  decoration  in  the  exterior  walls  and 
at  the  entrance.  The  bronze  doors  are  antiques 
taken  from  an  Italian  palace. 

The  new  Astor  Theatre,  recently  opened, 
boasts  "the  finest  Greek  interior  in  America." 
The  new  Si, 000,000  Academy  of  Music  which 
Brooklyn  is  to  have  is  another  notable  play-house 
in  prospect. 

The  unique  New  Theatre  closes  this  list, 
which  is  lengthening  day  by  day.  Endowed  by 
a  group  of  wealthy  men,  this  theatre  is  already 
an  assured  success  financially.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  all  profits,  above  a 
small  percentage  on  the  money  invested,  go 
back  to  the  theatre  for  pension  and  school 
funds.  It  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  New  York,  and  $ioo,coo  is  to  be 
spent  for  paintings  and  sculptures  in  the  foyer 
alone.  This  temple  dedicated  to  histrionic 
art  will  doubtless  become  famous,  even  in  a 
city  that  is  accustomed  to  theatrical  surprises. 
If  the  spirit  that  led  to  its  building  shall  dom- 
inate its  management,  the  enterprise  will  be  an 
advance  worth  while.  Thus  do  beauty  and 
the  ideal  blossom  from  out  our  gross  material 
prosperity. 
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THE  list  of  portraits  painted  by  the  late 
Eastman  Johnson  reads  like  the  roll- 
call  of  American  history.  From  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  a  belle  of  the  Revolution, 
to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  greatest  busi- 
ness executive  of  to-day,  there  are  distinguished 
names  of  every  generation  in  it.  And  Mr. 
Johnson  closed  his  remarkable  career  only 
eight  months  ago.  The  portrait  record  of  our 
national  genius  that  he  left  behind  is  one  of 
our  most  valuable  historical  possessions — in 
the  length  of  time  it  covers,  in  the  versatility 


of  its  subjects,  and  in  the  sincerity  of  its  artistic 
expression. 

Few  men  have  lived  through  so  many  epochs 
of  American  history,  for  Mr.  Johnson  was 
nearly  eighty-two  last  spring.  Fewer  men  have 
had  a  similarly  rich  acquaintance  among  the 
people  who  have  shaped  American  history  and 
colored  American  life.  And  he  alone  has  left 
so  graphic  a  record  of  these  acquaintances. 

There  are  interesting  authentic  stories  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  boyhood  in  Maine,  such  as  the 
one  of  his  first  portrait,  which  he  was  led  to 


IDl. \  I  THEODORE  DWIGHT  WOOLSEY  Of  YALE 
Painted  \>y  Eastman  Join 


PRESIDENT  NOAM  PORTER  OF  YALE 
Painted  by  Eastman  Johnson 
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draw  by  seeing  his  own  face  reflected  in  minia- 
ture in  a  brass  button.  Hut  the  point  at  which 
he  became  a  recorder  of  historical  likenesses 


burning  of  the  Capitol  in  181 3.     When  Mr. 

Johnson  knew  her  she  was  an  old  lady  in  the 
eighties,  but  a  strong  friendship   grew  up  be- 


MRS.   ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 
One  of  Mr.   Johnson's  earliest   portraits 


was  after  his  removal  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  1844. 

Among  the  first  of  these  likenesses  was  the 
portrait  of  Dolly  Madison,  the  heioine  of  the 


tween  her  and  the  young  artist.  He  wished  to 
have  a  portrait  of  her  for  his  own  pleasure  in 
its  possession,  and  among  the  last  gracious  acts 
of  the  old  lady's  life  were  the  numerous  sittings 


DOLLY  MADISON 
Drawn  from  life  by  Eastman  Johnson 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER 
Sketched  from  life  by  Eastman  Johnson 


PORTRAIT  OF  EDWIN  HOOTH 
By  Eastman  Johnson 


LOUIS  KNAUS 

Drawn  from  life  by  Eastman  Johnson 


JOHN  QUIXCY  ADAMS 
From  life  by  Eastman  Johnson 
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PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM   M.  EVARTS— BY  EASTMAN  JOHNSON 


which  she  gave  him.  On  March  16,  1846, 
he  wrote  to  his  father:  "On  Saturday  I  com- 
menced  a  portrait  of  Mr-,.  Madison.  She  is 
very  agreeable,  and  I  take  much  pleasure  in 


going  every  morning  to  her  house.  She  comes 
in  at  ten  o'clock  in  full  dress  for  the  occasion, 
and  as  she  has  much  taste  in  this  matter,  she 
looks    quite    imposing    with    her    white    satin 
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THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  JAMES  McCOSH,  PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Painted  by  Eastman  Johnson 


turban  and  black  velvet  dress  and  a  counten- 
ance so  full  of  benignity  and  gentleness.  She 
talks  a  great  deal  and  in  such  quick,  beautiful 
tones.  So  polished  and  elegant  are  her  man- 
ners that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  her  company. 
I  think  I  shall  make  a  fine  portrait.  To-day 
she  was  telling  me  of  Lafayette,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  others." 


The  completed  portrait  is  reproduced  here- 
with. It  strangely  shortens  the  perspective  of 
our  national  life  to  realize  that  this  portrait  of 
one  who  "was  telling  me  to-day  of  Lafayette, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  others"  is  the  work  of  an 
artist  whose  last  work  was  done  only  last 
spring. 

Daniel   Webster  admired   this   portrait  so 
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PORTRAIT    OF  BAYARD  TAYLOR—BY   EASTMAN  JOHNSON 


much  that  he  spoke  of  his  desire  to  own  it. 
But  Mr.  Johnson  prized  it  too  much  to  part 
with  it,  though  he  afterward  made  another  for 
Mr.  Webster,  which  was  still  hanging  on  the 
walls  of  his  residence  at  Marshfield  at  the  time 


of  his  death.  Mr.  Johnson's  own  copy  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  family  in  New 
York. 

Mr.    Johnson's    work    was    then    attracting 
public    attention    in    Washington  to  such  an 


PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER— BY  EASTMAN  JOHNSON 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JAY  GOULD— BY  EASTMAN  JOHNSON 


extent  that  a  vacant  room  in  a  wing  of  the 
Capitol  was  rented  to  him  for  a  studio.  Here 
he  did  the  likenesses  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 


of  many  other  distinguished  people.  Among 
these  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  one  of  his 
subjects,  whose  acquaintanceship  linked  Mr. 
Johnson's  career  with  the  Revolutionary  period. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  GENERAL  NELSON  A.  MILES— BY    EASTMAN    JOHNSON 


Thus  the  same  artist  who  lived  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  the  twenty-fourth  President  of  the 
United  States,  drew  from  life  a  portrait  of  the 
sixth  president.  About  the  same  time  he  made 
a  drawing  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  another 
of  the  Revolutionary  characters.     She  came 


daily  to  his  studio  and  the  accompanying  por- 
trait is  the  result  of  those  sittings. 

After  two  years  in  Washington,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  invited  to  Boston,  in  1847,  by  Henry  W. 
Longfellow  to  draw  portraits  of  himself,  his 
wife,    and    his    daughter.    These    likenesses 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  MR.  JOHNSON'S  STUDIO 


pleased  the  poet  so  much  that  he  ordered  por- 
traits of  several  of  his  friends — Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Charles  Sumner,  and  President  Felton 
of  Harvard.  These  are  still  on  the  walls  of 
Craigie  House,  the  Longfellow  mansion  in 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Johnson  took  great  pleasure 
in  this  work  of  drawing  the  members  of  the 
famous  Cambridge  literary  colony,  especially 
in  the  study  of  Emerson.  The  memory  of  the 
days  he  spent  with  him  was  one  of  his  most  vivid 
recollections.  Only  this  year,  recalling  them, 
he  said  of  Emerson:  "No  one  ever  impressed 
me  so  as  being  a  perfectly  spiritual  man,  in 
mind,  in  appearance,  and  manner.  His  aspect 
was  gentle  and  lovely,  his  talk  like  an  angel — 
oh,  every  look,  every  word,  every  action,  was 
as  beautiful  as  could  be  conceived.  I  never 
met  any  man  like  him  in  that  respect.  I  re- 
member him  just  as  well  as  if  it  were  a  week 
ago.  His  beautiful  smile — he  was  a  lovely 
man  to  be  near  to.  He  was  a  perfect  saint — 
better  than  that." 


Three  years  ago,  when  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Authors  gave  a  banquet  in  New  York  to 
commemorate  the  Emerson  Centennial,  this 
portrait  was  brought  from  Cambridge  and 
placed  opposite  the  seat  reserved  for  Mr. 
Johnson  at  the  speakers'  table.  Unfortunately 
his  failing  health  prevented  his  attendance  to 
link  the  portrait  with  the  living  through  the 
presence  of  him  who  had  drawn  it  from  life. 

While  in  Washington,  Mr.  Johnson  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Governor  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  an  acquaintanceship  which  led  to  an 
order  for  perhaps  his  most  important  historical 
portrait.  Governor  Winthrop  was  a  friend  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  his  admiration  for  Mr. 
Johnson's  portraits  made  him  anxious  to  have 
a  likeness  of  Webster  from  the  young  artist's 
pencil.  Webster  retailed  his  own  pleasure  in 
ssing  the  drawing  of  Dolly  Madison,  and 
readily  agreed  to  sit  at  a  convenient  time.  This 
time  did  not  come  until  about  a  year  later. 
King  Louis  Philippe  had  sent  the  American 
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artist,  G.  P.  A.  Healey,  to  the  United  States  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  several  distinguished 
Americans  for  the  palace  at  Versailles.  When 
Webster  agreed  to  sit  for  Healey,  he  recalled 
his  promise  to  Governor  Winthrop,  through 
whom  Mr.  Johnson  was  invited  to  make  his 
sketches  at  the  same  sittings. 

A  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol  was 
therefore  turned  into  a  studio,  and  there  Healey 
set  up  his  easel,  while  the  younger  artist  moved 
about  the  room  making  his  sketches  from 
several  points  of  view.  Two  complete  draw- 
ings were  made,  the  first  a  large  one  for  Gover- 
nor Winthrop,  a  photograph  of  which  in 
1886  he-  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  The  other  was  the  small 
drawing  reproduced  herewith  for  the  first  time. 
Once  during  the  sitting-,  Mr.  Webster  went  to 
sleep  and  the  drawings  proceeded  during  his 
slumbers.  When  he  was  awakened  he  laughed 
heartily  at  the  joke  on  himself,  remarking  at 
the  same  time  that  there  were  a  great  many 
artists  working  at  once,  but  thai  "it  is  just  as 
well;   the  more  artists  the  fewer  sittings." 


And  he  has  left  this  further  record  of  his 
impressions  of  the  great  orator:  "Daniel 
Webster  was  a  most  magnificent  man  physi- 
cally, and  of  very  impressive  features.  His 
countenance  was  more  impressive  than  that  of 
any  other  man.  That  everybody  felt.  There 
was  no  effort  or  affectation  about  him ;  he  was 
utterly  unconscious  of  his  great  physical  im- 
pressiveness.  He  was  like  a  rock  or  a  moun- 
tain or  a  big  tree,  and  his  head  was  the  crown- 
ing part  of  his  appearance." 

In  1849  Mr.  Johnson  went  abroad  to  study. 
In  Diisseldorf,  though  a  very  young  man,  his 
reputation  was  immediately  established,  and 
there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  artists 
Louis  Knaus  and  Otto  Achenbach.  A  year  and 
a  half  later  he  went  to  the  Hague,  and  worked 
in  Leutze's  studio  while  that  artist  was  painting 
the  gigantic  "Washington  Crossing  the  Dela- 
ware." To  insure  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  portrait  of  Washington,  Mr.  Johnson  wrote 
to  his  father  in  America,  who  had  tailors  make 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  general's  uniform. 
This  uniform  was  shipped  to  Leutze,  and  it 
was  worn  by  a  young  artist  named  Whittridge 
when  he  posed  for  the  figure  of  Washington. 
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Mr.  Johnson  made  a  diminished  copy  of  the 
painting,  and  had  an  offer  for  it  from  the  crown 
prince  of  Holland — afterward  King  William 
III. — but  had  to  refuse  it  because  the  contract  for 
Leutze's  original  prohibited  the  sale  of  copies. 

In  the  Hague  Mr.  Johnson's  reputation  was 
quickly  established — he  was  called  "the  Ameri- 
can Rembrandt."  After  several  years  abroad 
he  was  recalled  from  Paris  by  a  death  in  his 
family.  He  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  in  America,  mostly  in  New  York. 

One  of  Mr.  Johnson's  most  interesting  por- 
traits was  that  of  Bayard  Taylor,  made  after 
the  poet's  death.  Taylor  had  written  high 
praise  of  Mr.  Johnson's  "  Old  Kentucky  Home" 
in  his  "The  Picture  of  St.  John,"  published  in 
1866.     He  wrote: 

".    .    .    the  dusky  race  you  quaintly  dress 
In  art  that  gives  the  finer  liberty,— 
Made  by  your  pencil,  ere  by  battle,  free!" 

Mr.  Johnson  often  spent  his  summers  at 
Nantucket,  where  he  made  the  quaint  fisher- 
folk  the  subjects  of  many  of  his  genre  pictures. 
One  such  portrait  is  especially  noteworthy.  It 
is  of  Robert  Ratcliffe,  an  old  sailor  who  had 
been  a  common  seaman  on  the  British  vessel 
to  which  Napoleon  was  transferred  from  the 
Bellerophon  for  transport  to  St.  Helena.  Rat- 
cliffe recalled  two  incidents  of  the  voyage. 
Once  Napoleon  chucked  him  under  the  chin 
and  asked  if  his  superiors  treated  him  well. 
The  other  occasion  was  the  subjection  of 
Napoleon  to  the  rites  of  Neptune  while  crossing 
the  Equator.  The  sailors  did  not  dare  to  take 
all  the  usual  liberties  with  him,  but  they  did 
venture  to  make  him  mount  a  gun  carriage,  on 
which  he  was  dragged  about  the  deck. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  famous  names 
and  anecdotes  about  them,  from  the  list  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  portraits,  but  they  would  fill 
the  magazine.  Even  divided  into  groups  they 
make  a  great  array — artists,  authors,  soldiers, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  college  presidents,  gover- 
nors, senators,  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
bankers,  business  men,  financiers,  etc. 

The  "Two  Men,"  often  considered  his  best 
work  -a  portrait  of  Robert  W.  Rutherford,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  S.  W. 
Rouse,  tne  artist — was  bought  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  The  portrait  of  his 
only  child,  Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Conkling,  repro- 
duced herewith,  is  an  excellent  example  of  his 
later  style  in  feminine  portraiture. 

Mr.  Johnson  originated  a  method  of  painting 


portraits  that  became  very  popular — the  "por- 
trait interior."  This  method  was  to  paint  a 
family  group  assembled  in  their  drawing  room. 
The  result  was  a  charming  effect  of  domes- 
ticity, and  adding  to  the  portraits  the  back- 
ground of  a  familiar  setting.  It  is  a  difficult 
style  to  follow,  as  it  adds  to  the  task  of  draw- 
ing likenesses  the  obstacles  of  a  complicated 
composition;  yet  many  of  Mr.  Johnson's  most 
interesting  portraits  were  painted  in  this  man- 
ner. One,  of  the  late  James  A.  Burden  and 
family,  is  an  especially  good  example  of  a  suc- 
cessful use  of  this  style. 

But  the  accompanying  engravings  must  suffice 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  his  subjects 
and  of  the  historical  periods  which  they  illus- 
trate. 

Certain  qualities  of  Mr.  Johnson's  character 
make  his  legacy  of  portraits  peculiarly  valuable. 
These  qualities  were  a  rugged  independence, 
perfect  sincerity,  and  a  sound  patriotism.  The 
first  two  were  illustrated  by  his  attitude  toward 
his  sitters.  He  frequently  made  several  like- 
nesses of  one  subject,  and  he  was  very  accom- 
modating about  making  any  changes  in  pose 
or  arrangement  that  did  not  conflict  with  his 
artistic  conscience.  But  if  a  picture  did  not 
satisfy  him  as  a  faithful,  unaffected  portrait, 
he  would  not  let  the  sitter  have  it  for  any  con- 
sideration. He  insisted  on  his  right  to  be  the 
sole  judge  of  the  artistic  sincerity  and  ade- 
quacy of  his  work. 

His  patriotism  was  shown  more  in  his  genre 
work,  for  which  he  is  as  distinguished  as  for  the 
portraits.  He  refused  to  treat  the  hackneyed 
Old- World  subjects  that  many  artists  believed 
must  be  done  by  a  painter  who  would  be  rec- 
ognized. He  declared  that  there  was  so  much 
beauty  all  around  him  in  America  that  he  had 
no  time  to  paint  anything  else.  Consequently 
all  his  work  is  peculiarly  American  in  flavor. 
The  types  and  scenes  are  unmistakably  of  the 
United  States. 

His  work  in  American  portraiture  is,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  its  sub- 
jects. He  wrought  with  sincerity  and  strength 
to  paint  the  things  he  saw  and  loved,  and  he 
achieved  a  worthy  success.  He  did  much  to 
fulfil  the  spirit  of  the  verse  which  he  pasted  on 
the  door  of  his  studio  many  years  ago,  and 
which  is  still  there: 

"If  you  have  gentle  words  and  looks 
To  share  with  me,  and  if  you  have  a  tear  to  shed 
'l  hat  I  have  suffered,  keep  them  not,  1  pray, 
il  I  hear  not,  Bee  not,  being  dead." 
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ONE  of  the  most  powerful  enemies  of 
death  in  the  United  States  is  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
1  in  a  massive  building  high  on  an  East 
River  bluff  in  New  York  City.  In  this  building, 
securely  placed  for  light  and  air  above  the  city 
and  the  river,  the  battles  of  science  against 
disease  are  being  fought  out  by  skilful,  care- 
fully selected  investigators  aided  by  every 
device  of  the  best  laboratories.  Scientists  there, 
freed  from  all  financial  cares  and  from  all  inter- 
ruptions, are  at  work  with  only  one  respon- 
sibility—that of  dedicating  their  best  talent 
and  their  time  wholly  to  research  into  the  na- 
ture of  disease,  and  its  prevention  and  cure. 

In  iqoi,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  founded 
the  Institute  for  the  purpose,  as  he  denned  it, 
of  accomplishing  "the  most  for  humanity  and 
science."  Expounded  more  at  length,  these 
words  mean  that  the  Institute  shall  provide, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  ample 
facilities  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  causes 
and  the  course  of  diseases,  and  of  methods  for 
their  prevention  and  cure.  The  investigators 
not  only  have  the  use  of  them  free  but  they  are 
also  freed  from  all  other  cares,  especially  of  the 
teaching  or  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  this 
last  provision  the  Institute  is  unique.  Other 
American  laboratories  have  more  recently  been 
built,  but  none  has  an  endowment  for  investi- 
gators so  that  their  researches  may  be  secure 
from  every  interruption. 

When  the  first  endowment  was  made  and 
the  organization  of  the  work  begun,  the  United 
States  was  years  behind  other  progressive 
countries  in  the  scientific  study  of  medicine. 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  even 
Japan,  had  laboratories  of  medical  research. 
In  these  laboratories  had  been  discovered  the 
specific  germs  of  rabies,  of  diphtheria,  of  Asiatic 


cholera,  of  bubonic  plague,  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  of  tuberculoid.  And  lor  each  of  these 
diseases,  excepting  tuberculosis,  either  a  specific 
cure  or  adequate  methods  of  prevention  had 
been  found.  The  stupendous  effect  of  these 
discoveries  may  be  realized  only  by  recalling 
the  plagues  that  periodically  devastated  Europe, 
or  the  cholera  plague  that  swept  the  United 
States  in  the  'fifties.  And  these  discoveries 
were  the  fruit  of  only  sixty  years  of  active  work 
in  a  few  European  laboratories,  whose  number, 
however,  was  constantly  growing.  In  all  this 
progress  the  United  Stales  had  borne  no  part, 
except  in  some  private  investigations  of  yellow 
fever  and  malaria. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  this  great 
need  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  proposed,  in  May, 
1901,  that  seven  physicians  co'i  »perate  with  him 
in  founding  an  American  Institute  to  match 
the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Pari-,  the  Koch  Insti- 
tute in  Berlin,  and  the  Lister  Institute  in 
London.  These  phvsicians  were  Drs.  William 
H.  Welch,  G.  Mitchell  Prudden,  Christian  A. 
Herter,  Theobald  Smith.  Hermann  M.  Biggs, 
Simon  Flexner,  and  L.  Emmet  Holt.  Under 
their  direction,  the  site  at  Sixty-sixth  Street 
and  East  River  was  bought  and  the  building 
completed  early  tin's  year.  One  of  their  own 
number,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  was  chosen  to  be 
Director  of  the  Institute. 

As  long  ago  a>  the  first  century,  there  were 
laboratories  of  investigation  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  But  until  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  were  no  laboratories  in  which  the  purely 
scientific  spirit  was  not  confused  with  some 
idea  of  personal  profit  or  of  some  other  un- 
scientific entanglement.  But  early  in  the  last 
century,  research  in  many  branches  of  science 
was  undertaken  by  men  whose  sole  interest 
was  to  discover  simply  what  is  the  truth  about 
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each  subject.  This  spirit  grew  until,  in  1824, 
Purkinje  established  a  laboratory  in  Breslau 
for  the  study  of  physiology.  Others  followed 
rapidly,  as  Liebig's,  in  Giessen,  for  chemistry; 
Lord  Kelvin's,  in  Glasgow,  for  physics;  Mr- 
chow's,  in  Berlin,  for  pathology;  Pettenkofer's, 
in  Bavaria,  for  hygiene;  and,  in  1886,  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  lor  the  treatment  of  rabies 
and  for  research  into  the  specific  causes  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  of  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  such  diseases. 

Of  these  laboratories,  the  Pasteur  Institute 
is  the  most  important  to  the  science  of  medicine, 
for  it  was  founded  as  a  result  of  the  greatest 
revolution  ever  wrought  in  medical  ideas  and 
practice — the  discoveries  of  Louis  Pasteur. 
The  Pasteur  Institute  is,  furthermore,  the  first 
of  the  modern  laboratories  for  medical  research, 
and  upon  its  methods  and  equipment  all  later 
laboratories,  such  as  the  Rockefeller,  are  based. 

Before  Pasteur,  the  treatment  of  infectious 
diseases,  except  smallpox,  was  based  more  or 
less  upon  vague  traditional  methods,  guess- 
work, superstition,  and  ignorance.  Pasteur's 
imperishable  achievement  was  the  perfecting 
of  a  method  of  research  by  which  such  diseases 
may  always  be  studied  with  a  reasonable  hope 
of  learning  what  causes  them  and  how  to  deal 
with    such    causes. 

In  general  terms,  Pasteur's  method  was  to 
study  a  disease  wholly  by  experiment  and  ob- 
servation. It  is  hard  to  realize  that  almost 
all  medical  doctrines  sixty  years  ago  were 
theoretical,  and  were  not  the  result  of  observa- 
tion. Scientists  in  those  days  did  not  go  to 
Nature  with  an  open  mind,  trying  to  learn 
the  truth  by  careful  investigation  of  natural 
phenomena  and  by  rigorous  analysis  of  their 
observations.  Instead,  they  advanced  theories, 
about  which  they  reasoned  with  arguments 
based  on  ancient  text-books  or  on  supposedly 
correct  general  principles.  The  result  was 
that  the  science  of  medicine  was  a  maze  of 
contradictory  guesswork  and  controversy. 

Paste  ur  changed  all  this.  He  went  to 
Nature  for  the  proof  or  disproof  of  every  theory. 
And  he  went  to  her  with  no  idea  of  proving 
or  disproving  any  particular  theory,  but  only 
with  the  purpose  of  making  even'  experiment 
that  might  possibly  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject  in  hand  and  of  impartially  weighing 
the  evidence  thus  accumulated  by  his  highly- 
trained  observation. 

It  is  profoundly  significant,  in  considering 
Pasteur's  method,   to  recall  that  the  cure  of 


rabies,  which  was  perhaps  his  highest  achieve- 
ment in  medical  science,  was  the  direct,  logical 
outcome  of  a  series  of  investigations  which  he 
began  in  his  youth  into  the  physical  structure 
of  tartaric  acid.  These  experiments  proved 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  tartaric  acid, 
one  of  which  fermented,  the  other  of  which  did 
not  ferment,  under  certain  conditions.  This 
fact  led  him  to  study  fermentations  generally 
and  long  before  his  discoveries  in  antirabic 
vaccines,  these  tartaric  acid  experiments,  relent- 
lessly pursued,  had  inevitably  led  up  to  the 
following  widely  divergent  discoveries:  the 
present  method  of  preserving  wine  against 
sourness  by  heating  it  in  the  bottle  to  a  temper- 
ature of  500  C.  to  6o°  C;  the  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  a  silkworm  disease  that  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  silk  industry  of  Europe  in  the 
'sixties;  the  nature  of  splenic  fever  in  hogs,  and 
its  prevention;  similar  successes  with  chicken 
cholera  and  hydrophobia;  and  a  method  of 
preserving  beer  like  that  employed  for  wine. 

Early  in  his  work  he  had  made  the  discovery 
— and  proved  its  truth — that  there  are  micro- 
scopic living  bodies  floating  in  the  air,  which 
he  called  germs,  and  which  are  the  cause  of 
all  vegetable  fermentations  and  of  all  putre- 
faction of  animal  tissues.  Following  this  dis- 
covery, by  patient  investigation  and  experi- 
mentation, he  observed  that  in  the  blood  of 
every  person  or  animal  infected  with  a  contag- 
ious disease,  there  are  microscopic  living 
bodies,  which  are  now  called  germs  or 
bacilli.  He  proved  that  each  of  several  con- 
tagious diseases  has  its  own  specific  bacillus, 
which  is  usually  distinguishable  from  all 
others,  under  microscopic  examination.  By 
experiments  with  rabies  in  dogs,  he  discovered 
that  these  microbes,  contained  in  drops  of 
blood  drawn  from  infected  animals,  gradually 
lost  their  power  to  harm  after  several  days. 
Thus  a  virus  two  weeks  old  made  from  in 
fected  blood  could  be  injected  into  a  healthy 
animal  without  harm,  whereas  virus  a  day  old 
would  immediately  convey  the  disease  and 
ultimately    cause    death. 

Further  experiments  showed  that  the  same 
healthy  animal  might  be  successively  inoculated 
with  stronger  and  stronger  (not  larger)  doses 
of  the  virus  until  a  virus  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  old  could  be  used  without  harm. 
The  animal  treated  in  this  way  was  thereby 
rendered  immune  against  rabies  infection,  even 
from  the  bite  of  a  "mad  dog."  A  final 
of  experiments  proved  that  the  same  treatment. 
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applied  after  the  bite  to  the  victim,  would 
entirely  prevent  rabies  from  developing.  This 
i>  the  presenl   treatment. 

Pasteur's  discoveries  of  the  existence  of 
germs  and  microbes,  and  of  their  relation  to 
infectious  diseases,  added   to  his  discoveries 

that  inoculation  may  he  used  to  prevent  other 
diseases  than  smallpox,  arc  the  basis  of  all 
later  researches  in  infectious  diseases.  Prac- 
tically all  scientists  to-day  employ  this  scientific 
method,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  surest  way 
of  getting  at  practical  scientific  truth.  This 
method  consists  in  the  impartial  analysis  of 
observations  made  in  innumerable  experiments, 
with  every  element  considered  which  might 
conceivably  affect   the  final  judgment. 

And  the  relation  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
to  the  science  of  medicine  is  the  same  as 
Pasteur's — for  the  Rockefeller  Institute  is 
simply  the  best-endowed,  best-equipped,  and 
best-organized  of  the  recent  foundations  for 
carrying  on  Pasteur's  work  and  methods. 

The  organization  of  the  Institute  is  into  de- 
partments, each  under  a  scientist  of  estab- 
lished reputation.  The  researches  in  experi- 
mental pathology  are  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Flexncr  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Opie;  in  chemistry, 
under  Dr.  P.  A.  Levenc;  and  in  physiology 
under  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer.  Each  of  these  heads 
of  departments  has  an  assistant,  or  assistants, 
and  both  chiefs  and  assistants  are  engaged  in 
actual  experimental  research  work  in  addition 
to  their  executive  duties.  Besides  this  per- 
manent staff,  provision  is  made  for  resident 
fellows  and  scholars,  who  are  endowed  for 
limited  periods  during  which  they  work  out 
problems  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 
Then  there  are  facilities  for  a  few  doctors  and 
surgeons  to  make  original  investigations  with 
the  aid  of  the  laboratory's  appliances.  To 
spread  the  benefits  of  the  Institute  still  further, 
the  trustees  grant  small  sums  yearly  to  non- 
resident scientists  whose  investigations  they 
are  convinced  it  may  be  wise  to  further.  About 
twenty  of  these  grants  have  been  made  every 
year,  and  they  have  been  used  in  ways  so  various 
as  helping  to  send  a  Harvard  scientist  to  the 
Philippines  to  study  smallpox,  and  cooperating 
with  the  Health  Department  of  New  York  to 
secure  a  better  milk  supply  for  the  city. 

In  the  laboratory  itself,  a  great  many  im- 
portant investigations  have  been  and  are  being 
carried  on.  The  results  of  these  labors  are 
published  in  the  Institute's  own  organ,  the 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine.     These  re- 


searches  include  discoveries  concerning  dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea,  diabetes,  snake  venom,  small- 
pox, and  milk.  More  important  researches 
than  these  are  now  under  way;  but  even  the 
subjects  of  such  investigations  are  not  made 
public  until  some  results  have  passed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage. 

The  facilities  that  are  provided  for  these 
researches  are  sufficient  for  about  fifty  workers. 
They  include  fully  equipped  laboratories  of 
chemistry,  bacteriology,  physiology,  and  path- 
ology. On  every  floor  on  which  there  is  a  labor- 
atory there  is  also  a  cold-storage  room,  with 
chests  at  three  temperatures.  These  chests 
are  used  for  storing  bacteria  "cultures"  during 
the  progress  of  experiments.  There  is  a  com- 
plete equipment  for  making  photographs  of 
microscopic  objects.  An  automatic  telephone 
connects  ever)'  important  division  of  the  build- 
ing with  every  other.  Its  library  contains 
now  3,000  bound  volumes. 

The  building  itself  is  of  fireproof  construction 
throughout,  and  every  corner  of  it  is  light  and 
airy.  Surely  here  is  a  wonderful  measure  of 
the  progress  in  public  appreciation  of  scientific 
research,  when  one  recalls  that  Pasteur  died 
but  eleven  years  ago,  and  that  he  and  his  fellow 
students  carried  on  their  first  revolutionary 
experiments  in  foul,  dark  cellars  that  one  of 
them  called  "the  tombs  of  scientists." 

It  is  intended  to  utilize  some  day  part  of  the 
ample  grounds  around  the  laboratory  to  build 
a  hospital,  in  which  cases,  of  the  infectious 
diseases  under  study  will  be  received,  so  that 
there  may  be  constantly  at  hand  the  human 
patient  afflicted  with  whatever  disease  is  being 
investigated. 

The  Institute  has  now  been  organized  a  few 
months  more  than  five  years.  It  has  had  its 
permanent  home  only  since  May  nth  of  this 
year.  And  yet  it  has  accomplished  much 
already — a  suggestion  of  how  much  is  given 
above.  These  accomplishments  are  only  the 
first  fruits  of  its  work.  When  it  shall  have  its 
full  staff  of  fifty  trained  investigators  at  work, 
it  will  be  fair  to  expect  greater  things.  But 
as  it  stands,  it  is  a  mighty  monument  to  the  new 
era  in  scientific  medicine — an  era  which  has 
.  already  reduced  the  death-rate  by  one-half 
and  advanced  the  expectation  of  life  by  twelve 
years — an  era  which  has  seen  an  incalculable 
service  done  mankind  in  the  relief  of  suffering, 
and  which  is  daily  making  less  potent  the 
powers  of  death  and  more  secure  and  useful 
the  life  of  every  individual  of  the  race, 
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FROM  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
wherever  the  flag  of  Russia  flies,  the 
commandment  ''Thou  shalt  not  kill!" 
has  been  suspended.  Aside  from  summary 
executions  by  military  governors,  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press  are  filled  with  reports  of 
citizens  beaten,  maimed,  and  killed — by  the 
police,  by  the  Cossacks,  and  by  plain  "Hool- 
igans" affiliated  with  some  "patriotic"  society. 
The  reign  of  terror  is  supreme. 

Take,  for  example,  a  case  that  happened 
in  the  very  capital  of  the  Empire,  under  the 
eyes  of  newspaper  correspondents  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  which  has  been  variously 
reported. 

A  regiment  of  the  Empress's  Cavalry  Guards 
were  riding  along  Sergius  Street,  singing  a 
military  song.  A  working-girl  on  the  sidewalk 
remarked  contemptuously  that  they  looked 
as  if  they  had  just  taken  Port  Arthur.  Some 
bystanders  caught  up  the  words  and  shouted: 
"Hurrah  for  the  Port  Arthur  boys!" 

An  officer  of  the  Guards,  riding  near  the  side- 
walk, had  heard  the  girl's  remark.  He  ordered 
six  of  his  troopers  to  seize  her.  The  girl  ran 
and  hid  in  the  hallway  of  an  apartment  house, 
but  was  dragged  forth  and  carried  in  a  cab  to 
the  guard-house. 

"Take  her  and  do  what  you  please,"  said 
the  officer. 

The  men  unanimously  declined. 

The  officer  then  called  seven  troopers  known 
as  "the  executioners"  and  commanded  them 
to  give  the  girl  twenty-five  blows  with  their 
whips.     She  was  then  allowed  to  stagger  away. 

Though  the  affair  was  reported  in  all  the 
newspapers  and  the  identity  of  the  officer  was 
well  known,  he  has  not  been  called  to  account. 
And  at  the  present  writing,  a  month  has  already 
elapsed. 


This  incident  has  been  widely  reported  be- 
cause of  its  "news  interest."  Scores  of  sim- 
ilar outrages  are  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  daily,  but  arc  never  heard  of. 

Russia  is  in  a  state  of-  revolution.  This 
fact  has  been  officially  proclaimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  justification  of  its  policy  of  repres- 
sion, the  like  of  which  has  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

WHAT    "THE    POLICY    OF    REPRESSION"    MEANS 

All  the  promises  made  by  the  Czar  on  October 
30,  1905,  in  the  face  of  a  general  strike  which 
tied  up  all  the  railroads  and  involved  millions 
of  people  of  all  conditions,  were  truthfully  char- 
acterized by  Assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Makaroff,  on  the  floor  of  the  late  Duma,  as 
"generalities  without  any  practical  meaning." 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  no  public 
meetings  of  any  kind  are  permitted  anywhere 
in  the  Empire.  In  the  Capital,  all  Constitu- 
tional Democratic  clubs  have  been  closed  by 
the  police;  all  labor  unions  and  many  of  the 
professional  associations  have  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  Constitutional  Democratic  party 
has  been  denied  permission  to  hold  a  national 
convention.  Newspapers  and  magazines  have 
been  suppressed  by  the  score,  and  their  editors 
indicted.  Publishing  firms,  printing  houses, 
and  book  stores  have  been  closed  and  their 
stocks  of  books  confiscated. 

The  prisons  are  filled  with  men  and  women  in 
all  walks  of  life,  from  peasant  to  priest  and 
noble.  According  to  a  published  official  state- 
ment for  the  nine  months  ending  August  23d, 
10,554  persons  were  deported  without  trial  by 
order  of  the  central  government;  of  these, 
2,-i,}()  to  Siberia.  This  number  does  not  in- 
clude  those  who  were,  deported  by  local  mili- 
tary governors-general. 
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When  the  doors  of  the  Duma  were  shut 
against  the  representatives  of  the  people,  their 

desks  were  in  their  absence  searched  by  the 
police  and  all  their  correspondence  was  seized 

in  disregard  of  the  immunity  assured  to  them 
by  the  law.  And  now  the  elders  of  the  town- 
ships by  which  resolutions  were  passed  en- 
dorsing the  policy  of  the  Duma  are  being 
everywhere  prosecuted  by  the  Administration 
"for  misusing  their  seal  of  office."  The  ex- 
members  of  the  Duma  are  harassed  in  every 
way,  to  prevent  them  from  addressing  their 
constituen 

For  example,  in  the  town  of  Kamyshin, 
province  of  Saratof,  the  police  attempted  to 
arrest  ex-Representative  Dietz.  "Take  mc, 
if  you  will,"  he  said  quietly,  "but  you  will 
have  to  take  the  consequences."  The  house 
was  quickly  surrounded  by  thousands  of  deter- 
mined citizens  and  there  was  nothing  for  the 
police  to  do  but  to  retire.  At  Uralsk  an  armed 
force  had  to  be  used  by  the  Administration  to 
disperse  a  peaceable  meeting  addressed  by 
ex-keprcsentative  Xiedonoskoff,  who  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Several  others 
have  been  arrested  in  their  homes  under  the 
cover  of  night  for  discussing  the  work  of  the 
Duma  at  public  meetings. 

Martial  law  was  in  force,  on  September  12th, 
in  sixty-four  out  of  the  eighty-seven  provinces 
of  the  Empire.  The  governors  are  everywhere 
invested  with  the  power  to  commit  any  offender 
for  trial  by  a  court-martial  pursuant  to  the  law 
obtaining  in  a  besieged  fortress.  At  Tiflis  the 
military  governor-general  has  issued  an  order 
that  the  owner  of  any  apartment  house  in 
which  a  terrorist  may  be  discovered  shall  be 
fined  and  deported  by  executive  order,  with- 
out trial. 

All  this  having  been  found  insufficient  to 
cope  with  the  revolution,  a  ukase  of  the  Czar 
made  public  September  5th  created  field  courts- 
martial,  which  have  jurisdiction  of  all  criminal 
cases  "where  the  guilt  is  evident" — presum- 
ably, evident  to  the  army  officers  composing 
the  court.  The  trial  must  commence  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime  and. sentence  must  be  pronounced 
within  two  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial; 
there  is  no  appeal  from  the  sentence.  The 
execution  of  the  prisoner,  if  condemned  to 
death,  must  take  place  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  sentence  has  been  pronounced. 
The  offenses  which  are  cognizable  by  these 
extraordinary  tribunals  are  not  specified  in  the 


act,  the  matter  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  military  governors.  The  mode  of  procedure 
is  not  without  precedent,  having  been  tried  in 
the  vicinity  of  Moscow  after  the  insurrection 
of  last  December,  in  the  Baltic  provim  • 
the  Caucasus,  on  the  Siberian  Railroad.  Thous- 
and.- of  men,  women,  and  even  children  were 
executed  on  mere  suspicion. 

A  characteristic  case  is  that  of  Mcdvednikoff, 
a  civil  engineer  employed  at  Tchita,  on  the 
Tran^baikalian  Railroad.  He  was  arrc-tcd, 
tried,  sentenced,  and  hanged  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  because  a  police  officer  testified 
at  the  trial  that  the  prisoner  knew  where  arms 
were  secreted  by  the  revolutionists — notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  no  armed  uprising  had 
even  been  attempted. 

Another  example  is  the  case  of  four  news- 
paper men  of  Yerkhneoodinsk,  Eastern  Siberia, 
who  are  now  in  a  penitentiary  for  having 
published  what  was,  in  the  judgment  of  a  field 
court-martial,  a  "seditious"  article.  Their 
guilt  was  "evident,"  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  no  insurrection  anywhere 
within  the  field  of  circulation  of  that  newspaper. 
They  were  first  sentenced  to  death  and  it  was 
only  upon  the  strongest  representations  to 
Count  Witte  from  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
Empire  that  the  sentences  were  commuted  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 
The  paper  was  the  Constitutional  Democratic 
organ. 

According  to  latest  advices  from  the  Baltic 
provinces. a  number  of  political  cases  which  were 
recently  tried  before  regular  courts-martial,  in 
the  absence  of  the  defendants,  were  either  dis- 
missed or  resulted  in  sentences  of  short-term 
imprisonment.  The  cause  of  the  default  of 
the  defendants  was  that  they  had  been  executed 
last  spring  by  precisely  such  field  courts-martial 
as  those  with  which  all  Russia  has  now  been 
covered. 

The  object  of  these  drastic  measures  is 
"pacification."  As  soon  as  peace  is  restored, 
the  Government  promises  to  turn  its  attention 
to  reforms.  It  is  obvious  from  all  the  acts  of 
M.  Stoiypin's  cabinet  that  the  "pacification" 
aimed  at  means  silent  submission  to  the  auto- 
cratic  rule  of   the   all-powerful    Bureaucracy. 

"repression"  fails  to  repress 

The  Duma  was  dissolved  because  it  was 
fomenting  a  revolutionary  spirit  among  the 
people.  The  St.  Petersburg  daily  Perelom  is 
authority  for  the  following  figures,  which  show 
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the  effect  of  the  avowed  policy  of  repression 
on  the  activity  of  the  revolutionary  terrorists. 

The  news  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma 
reached  the  country  on  July  10th,  according 
to  the  Russian  calendar.  During  the  first  half 
of  July,  sixty-live  government  officials  were 
killed  and  sixty-six  wounded,  besides  twelve 
attempts  which  failed.  During  the  first  half 
of  August,  however,  179  officials  were  killed, 
255  were  wounded,  and  twenty-six  attempts 
failed.  Thus,  assaults  upon  officers  of  the 
Government  grew  more  than  thrice  as  frequent 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma. 

The  strain  is  visibly  telling  on  the  agents 
of  the  Administration.  Immediately  after  the 
assassination  of  General  Mien,  commander 
of  the  Semionoff  Regiment  of  Life  Guards 
which  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Czar  by  their 
service  in  the  pacification  of  Moscow,  Colonel 
Riemann  of  the  same  regiment  left  his  house 
in  the  neighborhood  unnoticed  by  the  members 
of  his  household  and  has  not  been  seen  since. 
From  many  quarters  an  epidemic  of  resig- 
nations by  public  officers  has  been  reported  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  There  is  a  notable 
scarcity  of  applications  for  the  vacancies.  The 
press  has  likewise  commented  upon  the  un- 
usual number  of  resignations  lately  tendered 
by  governors,  assigning  ill-health  as  the 
cause. 

The  Government  is  straining  every  effort 
to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  appeal  addressed 
to  the  citizens  by  the  ex-members  of  the  Duma 
who  immediately  after  its  dissolution  re- 
assembled at  Viborg  and  urged  upon  the  people 
the  motto  of  passive  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment: "No  taxation,  no  recruits,  without 
representation." 

A  few  St.  Petersburg  newspapers  which 
published  that  document  were  promptly  sup- 
pressed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  all 
copies  which  the  police  were  able  to  lay  their 
hands  on  were  seized.  Thereupon  the  Social- 
ist organizations  undertook  the  task  of  printing 
and  circulating  the  appeal.  At  the  Capitol, 
where  the  main  forces  of  the  police  are  con- 
centrated, a  convenient!}-  located  printing  shop 
was  selected;  a  group  of  armed  men,  some  of 
them  printer.-,  by  trade,  invaded  the  shop  al 
a  late  hour  in  the  night,  arrested  every  person 
within,  and  proceeded  to  sel  up  and  print  the 
appeal.  When  the  work  was  done,  they  quietly 
left  the  shop  and  tarried  with  them  tin-  jtoci 
of  printed  copies.  The  same  method  was 
repeated   in  sev<  r.  1 1  other  cities.     In  no  case 


was  any  one  arrested,  in  spite  of  all  precaution- 
ary measures  adopted  by  the  police. 

Failing  to  discover  the  offenders,  the  Gov- 
ernment turned  upon  the  proprietors  of  the 
shops,  accusing  them  of  connivance  with  the 
conspirators;  their  shops  were  closed  by  the 
police,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Still 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Viborg  appeal  were 
openly  circulated  among  the  people.  I  was 
myself  offered  a  copy  in  a  trolley  car  at  Moscow, 
though  every  policeman  around  was  carrying 
a  rifle. 

Unable  to  stem  the  rising  revolutionary  tide, 
the  repressive  policy  of  the  Government  has 
fostered  the  growth  of  that  species  of  anarchism 
which  is  making  the  property  of  private  citi- 
zens unsafe  in  Russia. 

After  the  failure  of  the  local  uprisings  in 
December,  1905,  the  jails  were  packed  with 
political  prisoners,  "punitive  expeditions"  were 
shooting  and  hanging  suspects  by  the  score 
without  trial,  and  hundreds  were  hiding  to 
escape  court-martial  that  meant  certain 
death.  The  demands  upon  the  treasuries  of 
the  revolutionary  organizations  soon  exhausted 
their  resources.  The  moneyed  classes,  in- 
timidated by  the  wholesale  persecution  of  all 
sympathizers  with  the  revolution,  were  shy 
of  financing  revolutionary  committees.  Im- 
agine the  despair  of  the  friends  of  a  doomed 
man  who  could  be  saved  from  the  gallows  by 
a  hundred  dollars,  when  that  small  sum  could 
not  be  had.  The  temptation  is  very  strong, 
in  such  a  case,  to  force  contributions  from  un- 
willing men  of  wealth  by  producing  the  revol- 
ver or  the  bomb  primarily  intended  for  the 
agent  of  the  Government.  A  convenient 
theory  was  furnished  by  the  so-called  "revol- 
utionary" socialism  and  anarchism  to  justify 
such  offenses  against  private  property.  This 
crude  conception  of  socialism  has  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  Revolutionary  Socialist  party, 
by  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  party,  and  by 
the  Bund  at  their  recent  conventions,  but  the 
authority  of  these  organizations  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  anarchistic  and  semi-anarchistic 
groups. 

Thus  it  was  that  an  epidemic  of  bold  robber- 
ies  broke  out  in  all  sections  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  the  groups  which  had  specialized 
on  "expropriation"  for  political  purposes 
soon  degenerated  into  gangs  of  common  rob- 
bers. The  general  depression  of  business 
re  nhing  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try has  thrown  large  numbers  of  workmen  out 
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Of  employment.  Many  a  man  who  had  fought 
in  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionists  has  joined 
some  band  of  "lihuk  Ravens,"  who  practice 
individual  "expropriation"  for  their  personal 
benefit.  According  to  the  statistics  collated 
by  Perelom,  [64  robberies  of  this  kind  were 
reported  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  of 
August,  an  average  of  eleven  a  day;  of  these 
only  23  were  unsuccessful.  The  main  held 
of  operation  of  the  anarchists  and  the  "Black 
Ravens"  is  Odessa,  which  has  for  nearly  a 
year  been  under  martial  law. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  What  has 
the  Administration  accomplished,  with  all 
its  extraordinary  powers,  for  the  protection 
of  the  property  of  the  citizen  against  robbery 
in  broad  daylight  ? 

POLICE  IN  LEAGUE  WITH  ROBBERS 

It  has  been  established  in  some  cases  that 
the  police  were  themselves  in  league  with  the 
robbers.  To  cite  one  example,  at  Warsaw  a 
police  detective,  one  Rachkovsky,  was  arrested 
as  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  robbers  who  called 
themselves  anarchists. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  at  Odessa  with 
many  competent  observers,  one  of  whom  is  a 
reputable  attorney  who  had  acted  as  counsel 
in  many  of  the  anarchist  or  quasi-anarchist 
trials.  It  is  the  common  belief  at  Odessa  that 
in  the  beginning  the  police  shared  the  booty 
with  the  robbers.  It  is  customary  with  the 
anarchist  committees  to  give  notice  to  their 
victims,  a  few  days  in  advance,  that  on  a  stated 
day  and  hour  a  representative  of  theirs  will  call 
for  a  specified  sum  of  money.  The  police, 
whenever  informed  by  the  party  marked  for 
extortion,  invariably  arrive  too  late.  The 
banking  house  of  Hayman  &  Company  on 
Gavannaya  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  was 
thus  "expropriated"  of  six  hundred  dollars, 
while  a  policeman  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  office.  When  the  complaints  of  the  public 
grew  too  loud,  a  few  arrests  were  made,  but 
the  friends  of  the  prisoners  revenged  themselves 
upon  the  complainants  by  throwing  bombs  into 
their  stores.  While  I  was  in  Odessa,  there 
were  two  cases  of  this  kind. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  private 
citizen  to  fight  single-handed  a  gang  of  armed 
desperadoes.  But  the  Imperial  Police  Depart- 
ment, under  M.  Stolypin,  by  a  circular  dated 
August  7,  1906,  confirmed  the  order  issued  by 
Minister  von  Plehwe,  whereby  all  associations 
of   private   citizens   for    self-defence  must  be 


broken  up,  since  the  prevention  of  robberies 
is  the  duty  of  the  police.  Six  days  later  the 
governor-general  of  Odessa  issued  a  circular 
to  the  public,  wherein  he  severely  censured 
those  who  submit  to  the  extortion  instead 
of  defending  their  property  with  arms  in  hand, 
as  they  are  permitted  to  do  by  law.  The 
following  is  quoted  verbatim  from  that  circular: 
"All  persons  failing  to  report  immediately  to 
the  police  the  receipt  of  threatening  message  s, 
or  those  who  from  cowardice  enter  into  deals 
of  any  sort  with  the  wrongdoers,  will  be  pun- 
ished by  executive  order  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  law,  as  accomplices." 

Thus,  according  to  the  latest  bureaucratic 
dictum,  the  robber  can  have  his  victim  for  his 
accomplice.  The  military  government  may 
fail  to  catch  the  robber,  but  the  victim  of  the 
robbery,  if  found  out,  will  no  longer  escape 
the  penalty  of  the  law  for  such  cases  made  and 
provided. 

STRIKES   AND   THE   MAILED   FIST 

The  strike  has  become  in  Russia  the  favorite 
method  of  political  warfare.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Duma  was  answered  by  a  strike  of  90,000 
factory  operatives  at  St.  Petersburg  and  50,000 
at  Moscow.  It  was  expected  that  the  strike 
would  assume  national  dimensions,  as  in 
October,  1905,  and  would  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  rescind  its  order.  The  plan  failed, 
but  at  some  Moscow  factories  the  opportunity 
was  made  use  of  by  the  operatives  to  submit 
a  list  of  grievances  to  their  employers.  The 
governor-general  of  Moscow  ordered  ail 
obdurate  strikers  deported  without  trial.  The 
employers  endeavored  to  intercede  in  behalf 
of  their  striking  employees,  representing  to  the 
governor  that  by  his  order  they  would  be 
deprived  of  the  services  of  experienced  men, 
whereas  they  felt  confident  that  their  differences 
with  the  strikers  could  be  adjusted  without 
outside  interference.  But  the  governor  would 
not  modify  his  order.  Moreover,  at  some 
establishments  the  strike  was  on  the  point  of 
settlement  when  the  governor-general  objected 
on  the  ground  that  the  demands  of  the  strikers 
included  the  payment  of  full  wages  for  the  time 
lost  during  the  strike.  While  the  employers 
were  disposed  to  grant  this  demand,  the 
governor-general  refused  to  permit  such  an 
encouragement  to  future  strikes. 

Naturally,  this  bureaucratic  meddling  with 
private  business  has  aroused  antagonism  among 
the  employers,  as  well  as  further  alienated  the 
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workmen.  The  governor-general  of  Odessa 
seconded  his  Moscow  colleague  by  the  follow- 
ing order: 

''The  proprietors  of  all  establishments  where  the  work- 
men have  struck,  for  any  reason,  in  the  event  of  their  paying 
the  strikers  for  the  time  of  the  strike,  will  be  punished  to 
the  fullest  extent,  including  the  closing  of  their  establish- 
ments." 

PUBLIC     OPINION     REFLECTED     IN     THE     DUMA 

Under  the  Russian  election  law,  the  rural 
classes  are  most  favored.  All  land-owners 
and  their  managers,  all  lessees  of  large  estates, 
and  (with  certain  exceptions)  the  bulk  of 
peasant  householders  are  entitled  to  vote. 
The  number  of  voters  in  urban  settlements 
is  estimated  by  Lositsky,  a  Russian  statistician, 
as  follows: 

Owners  of  city  real  estate    870,000 

Tradesmen  and  manufacturers   830,000 

Managers  and  clerks  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial establishments    230,000 

Government  and  municipal  employees    450,000 

Householders  not  enumerated  above    330,000 

Workmen  in  factories   2,360.000 


Total  voters  5,070,000 

Thus,  the  majority  of  city  voters  are  property 
owners,  business  men,  government  employees, 
and  professional  men.  These  voters  choose 
a  certain  number  of  electors,  so  proportioned 
as  to  ensure  a  further  preponderance  of  the 
more  substantial  elements  in  the  electoral 
college. 

Factory  employees — grouped  into  a  class 
by  themselves — choose  throughout  the  Empire 
236  electors,  as  against  3,455  electors  chosen 
by  the  rest  of  the  city  voters  enumerated  above. 
The  peasantry  choose  2,726  electors,  while 
2,231  represent  other  landed  interests.  So 
the  representatives  of  property  and  business 
control  5,686  votes  in  the  electoral  college, 
as  against  2,962  representing  the  peasantry 
and  the  far  lory  workmen.  The  ratio  of  rep- 
resentation for  each  class  is  about  as  follows: 

Rural  property    1  elector  to    2,000  population 

City  property  and  . 

1  ele(  lor  to    4,000  population 

mtry    1  ele<  tor  to  30,000  population 

Fai  tory  laborers    1  ele<  tor  to  90,000  population 

Judged  by  American  standards,  the  Russian 
electoral    college   stands   for   the   consei 
elements  of  the  Empire. 


It  has  been  charged  in  an  Imperial  ukase 
that  the  Duma  was  revolutionary.  If  so,  then 
revolt  permeates  every  class  throughout  the 
Empire,  for  the  Government's  efforts  to  control 
it  were  as  unscrupulous  as  those  of  a  lawyer 
bent  on  having  a  "packed"  jury.  It  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  an  assembly  chosen 
by  such  limited  suffrage,  under  pressure  never 
before  witnessed  in  the  history  of  representative 
government,  would  be  "a  policeman's  Duma," 
as  the  poet  Balmont  expressed  it  to  me  while  I 
was  in  Paris. 

Martial  law  was  in  force  all  over  the  Empire 
before  the  election.  Public  meetings  were 
permitted  only  to  the  conservatives.  The 
Constitutional  Democratic  meetings  were  held 
only  under  the  greatest  difficulties.  Such  of 
its  leaders  as  were  considered  logical  candi- 
dates were  indicted  on  trumped-up  charges 
and  thereby  disqualified.  Popular  lawyers, 
college  professors,  editors,  physicians,  and 
other  influential  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Democratic  party  were  imprisoned  and  in 
many  cases  deported  by  executive  order.  The 
frauds  perpetrated  in  the  registration  of  voters 
would  have  qualified  the  election  officers  for 
membership  in  the  Philadelphia  "machine" 
in  the  days  of  its  absolute  power. 

And  yet,  when  the  Duma  assembled,  scarcely 
a  baker's  dozen  was  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  votes  on  important  questions  were 
well-nigh  unanimous.  The  Bureaucracy  now 
raises  the  cry  that  the  Duma  was  not  represen- 
tative of  the  will  of  the  people.  But  since  the 
electoral  system  originated  with  the  Bureau- 
cracy, it  has  only  itself  to  blame.  It  is  well 
worth  knowing,  however,  just  who  were  the 
voters  and  who  were  the  representatives  in  the 
Duma. 

Now  what  of  the  men  selected  by  these  voters 
to  represent  them  in  the  first  Duma? 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  an  assembly 
of  boys.  More  than  half  of  the  members 
were  above  forty;  two-fifths  were  between 
thirty  and  forty;  and  only  34  out  of  448  were 
younger  than  thirty.  So  three-fourths  were 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

As  to  education,  two-fifths  were  university 
graduates  and  another  fifth  was  made  Up  of 
high  school  graduates.  Thus,  the  majority 
of  the  Duma  would  rank  in  America  or  England 
as  men  of  more  than  average  culture. 

By  occupation,  one-fourth  of  the  members 
were   farmers  and   another   fourth    represented 

rty  and  business.     The  labor  represent- 
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atives  did  not  exceed  5  p<  r.  i  ent.,  and  the 
remainder  were  professional  men. 

By  nationality,  three  fifths  belonged  to  the 
dominanl  race.  As  to  religion,  three-fourths 
affiliated  with  the  Orthodox  Church. 

From  these  facts,  it  can  be  plainly  seen  thai 
the  Duma  did  fairly  represent  the  voters. 

Till;     COMPLEXION     "i       Mil      NEXT     DUMA 

The  Government  has  publicly  promised  that 
another  election  will  be  held  in  time  for  a  new- 
Duma  to  assemble  in  March.  Meanwhile, 
what  changes  in  public  sentiment  have  taken 
place,  and  in  which  direction? 

The  organs  of  the  Government  "point  with 
pride"  to  the  results  of  the  zemstvo  elections 
held  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma.  Two 
years  ago  the  zemstvos  were  outspoken  for 
constitutional  reform;  this  year  the  Consti- 
tutional Democratic  candidates  were  defeated 
by  the  leaders  of  the  reactionary  nobility.  The 
explanation  is  found  in  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Duma  on  the  land  question,  which  alienated 
from  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party  the 
sympathy  of  the  landed  nobility,  which  con- 
trols about  90  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of 
the  zemstvos. 

In  the  coming  Duma  election,  however,  this 
change  can  affect  only  two  provincial  electoral 
colleges,  where  the  nobility  controls  a  majority 
of  the  votes.  In  the  fifty-nine  others  in  European 
Russia,  the  Government  must  enlist  the  city 
voters  in  order  to  win.  But  there  are  no 
indications  that  the  city  voters  love  the  Bureauc- 
racy more  than  they  did  before.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Duma  has  been  a  lesson  to  those 
who  stayed  away  from  the  polls  at  the  first 
election  because  they  feared  the  Government 
would  secure  by  fraud  and  force  an  assembly 
of  pliant  tools.  There  will  be  no  boycott  of 
the  polls  at  the  next  election. 

As  a  consequence,  the  opponents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  reinforced  by  the  large  body 
of  radicals  who  refused  to  vote  at  the  first 
election — and  by  many  a  popular  leader  who 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  first  Duma. 
This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  majority  of  the 
reports  of  the  governors  to  the  President  of 
the  Cabinet  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  Duma.  For  this  reason, 
a  faction  of  the  "Star  Chamber"  at  Pcterhof — 
led  by  M.  Pobiedonost — is  in  favor  of  post- 
poning the  election  indefinitely. 

In  this  connection,  the  attitude  of  the  peasan- 
trv  is  full  of  significance.     The  Government 


has  issued  a  call  for  the  election  of  local  joint 
commissions — to  be  composed  of  owners  of 
large  estates  and  peasants — to  settle  the  land 
question.  But  in  nearly  all  the  districts  the 
peasants  have  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect 
that,  inasmuch  as  their  representatives  to  the 
Duma  were  chosen  to  settle  this  question  and 
others,  they  decline  to  elect  delegate  s  to  bureau- 
cratic commissions.  According  to  I'rokopo- 
n  itch,  a  Russian  economist,  strikes  of  tenants 
and  farm  workers  over  174  counties  may  be 
expe<  ted  in  the  spring. 

Among  this  class,  the  Viborg  appeal  of  the 
ex  members  of  the  Duma  is  being  widely 
circulated.  Whether  in  response  to  this  appeal, 
or  independently,  the  peasants  in  many  dis- 
tricts are  refusing  to  pay  taxes.  In  sc  me  town- 
ships, such  refusal  was  followed  by  levies  upon 
the  personal  property  of  the  delinquents.  Some 
curious  things  happened.  On  the  day  set  for 
the  public  sale,  the  entire  community  turned 
out  to  witness  the  proceedings — but  there  was 
not  a  single  bidder  and  the  property  remained 
with  the  owner!  One  military  governor- 
general  has  issued  a  proclamation  threatening 
every  delinquent  tax-payer  with  court-martial; 
but  if  this  passive  resistance  become  general, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  even  the  most  deter- 
mined officer  to  court-martial  the  entire  farm- 
ing population  of  his  district. 

Should  the  Viborg  appeal  meet  with  a  general 
response  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  conflicts 
in  every  village  are  inevitable.  Judging  from 
the  present  spirit  of  the  military  governors, 
this  means  that  the  Siedlcc  horrors  will  be 
repeated  on  a  national  scale.  In  any  event, 
only  a  short-sighted  Bureaucrat  can  see  victory 
for  the  Government  in  the  next  Duma  election. 

After  deducting  from  the  population  of  the 
Empire  the  ex-members  of  the  Duma,  news- 
paper publishers,  editors,  printers,  and  their 
employees,  political  prisoners  with  their  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sons,  terrorists  and  their  land- 
lords, anarchists  and  bankers  robbed  by  them, 
revolutionists  and  incorrigible  Constitutional 
Democrats,  strikers  and  their  employers,  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions  and  professional  societies, 
village  elders  who  believed  in  the  Duma  and 
said  so — there  remain  the  "good  citizens"  to 
whom  the  Government  appeals. 

But  so  long  as  every  man  in  uniform,  frcm 
department  chief  to  patrolman,  is  invested 
with  autocratic  power  over  the  citizen — good 
and  bad  alike — just  so  long  will  the  appeal  fall 
on  deaf  ears. 


EXPERIMENTS   IN   PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP 

The  cure-all  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  ills  o\  corporate  railroad  management  is 
that  the  Government  own  and  operate  the  great  trunk  lines  while  the  individual  states  control  the 
lesser  lines  within  their  borders.  The  articles  below,  by  Mr.  Womack  and  Mr.  Keys,  show  the 
dismal  failures  in  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  of  experiments  in 
the  state  ownership  of  railroads. 


STATE   OWNERSHIP    IN 

CAROLINA 


NORTH 


AN    EXPERIMENT    WITH     PLANK  ROADS   IN    COUNTRY     DISTRICTS    AND    RAILROADS    FROM 
MOUNTAINS  TO  SEA— HOW  THE  HUNGRY   POLITICIAN  BROUGHT  ABOUT  THE  AWAKENING 

BY 


T.    B.    WOMACK 

FORMERLY   JUDGE   OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT   OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 


DURING  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  great  furor  for 
internal  improvements  overran  the 
state  of  North  Carolina.  Governor  John  M. 
Morehead  was  one  of  its  leaders.  Many 
of  the  schemes  suggested  were  as  wild  as 
populism  would  desire,  while  others  had  suffi- 
cient good  in  them  to  add  to  the  fame  of  those 
who  brought  them  to  light.  The  beneficent 
results  to  be  attained  by  each  were  painted 
with  all  the  glitter  of  a  modern  promoter's 
prospectus.  There  was  one  notable  difference 
however.  Graft  was  unknown.  Personal  am- 
bition was  subordinated  to  public  weal.  Patriot- 
ism, prosperity,  progress,  and  state  pride,  were 
the  cabalistic  charms.  Ability  and  experience 
were  joined.  The  efforts  were  not  spasmodic 
but  extended  over  long  periods  of  time  and 
through  varying  conditions. 

First  a  system  of  plank  roads  was  devised 
and  put  into  practical  operation.  The  Longest 
ran  from  the  present  city  of  Winston-Salem 
to  Fayetteviile,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  Many  others  were  pro 
jected  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
various  stream  r  the  entire  state,  bring 

all  points  nearer  to  deep  water,  and  build  up 
great  North  Carolina  seaports. 

I  remember  well  the  delightful  sensation  of 


a  drive  behind  a  good  trotter  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  highway.  Pleasant  was  the  hum 
of  the  wheels  in  the  half-inch  of  sand  that 
covered  the  plank.  There  was  no  hill  to 
break  the  trot,  not  a  stump  to  fret  the  steed  or 
jar  the  driver,  not  a  rut  to  drop  into,  not  a 
mud-hole  to  soil  the  polished  vehicle  or  be- 
spatter the  well-groomed  horse.  No  grade 
was  too  steep  for  the  well-filled  " schooner" 
wagon,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  Salem 
and  Waughtown,  on  the  line  of  the  highway, 
were  famed.  Was  there  ever  such  perfection 
in  a  country  highway  ?  The  roadway  was  built 
of  three-inch  "heart"  pine,  laid  loose  on  heart- 
pine  girders.  A  ditch  on  each  side  drained 
the  highway  and  furnished  sand  for  the  ends 
of  the  plank  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  sand 
gradually  worked  into  the  roadway,  making  a 
pleasant  cushion  for  the  feet  of  the  horses, 
and  giving  a  resiliency  to  the  highway  ap- 
proximating the  modern  comfort  of  rubber 
tires. 

A  few  years  later,  I  traveled  the  road 
again.  The  plank  had  begun  to  decay. 
Frequent  holes  kept  one  always  on  the  alert. 
Deep  furrows,  leading  away  from  the  plank 
road  and  back  to  it  again  at  eonvenien!  dis- 
from  each  toll  house,  (old  but  loo  plainly 
thai  the  drivers  had  learned  how  to  pas.,  be- 
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hind  the  toll-house,  where  the  eyes  of  the  toll- 
keeper  never  looked,  It  had  taken  hut  a  short 
time  for  the  toll-keepers  to  learn  that  "Mr. 
Joins"  could  pass  behind  the  lolhhouse  with 
impunity,  for  he  was  the  most  influential  politi- 
cian in  the  neighborhood.  As  the  months 
rolled  by,  less  and  less  political  influence  se- 
cured the  same  immunity.  The  tolls  did  not 
even  pay  the  keepers,  so  nothing  was  left  for 
"maintenance  of  way"  nor  for  dividends. 

My  lasl  recollection  of  the  scheme  which 
was  so  bright  in  its  inception,  so  perfect  in  its 
planning,  and  so  certain  in  its  beneficent  re- 
sults, brings  back  the  hour  when  I  stood  in 
front  of  the  old  brick  courthouse  in  Pittsboro 
and  saw  sold  under  execution  the  last  section 
of  the  plank  road  running  from  that  town  to 
Haywood,  at  the  head  of  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
The  entire  section  of  twelve  miles,  including 
old  plank,  franchises,  and  rights  of  way,  was 
placed  on  the  block.  One  man  bid  $25.  My 
old  preceptor  raised  the  bid  to  $26,  as  I  recol- 
lect, and  no  one  was  found  prodigal  enough  to 
raise  his  bid. 

DEEPENING   RIVER   CHANNELS 

Another  important  part  of  the  general 
scheme  for  internal  improvements,  and  one  of 
the  first  undertaken,  was  the  erection  of  dams 
and  locks  in  the  principal  streams  of  the  state, 
with  canals  around  the  shoal  water,  in  order 
to  make  these  rivers  navigable  up  to  the  foot- 
hills. 

Navigation  companies  were  chartered  for 
the  Roanoke,  Neuse,  Cape  Fear,  and  Deep 
Rivers,  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams. 
The  state  aided  these  several  companies  by 
liberal  donations  of  bonds  and  subscriptions 
to  stock.  In  the  charter  of  each  company, 
and  an  important  part  of  the  general  plan,  was 
a  provision  that  the  power  from  the  canals, 
locks,  and  dams  could  be  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.     What  was  the  result? 

In  several  instances,  small  boats  were  en- 
abled to  successfully  pass  locks,  and  navigation 
was  temporarily  improved;  but  no  manufac- 
turing enterprises  were  launched. 

The  state  was  compelled  to  purchase  at 
mortgage  sale  the  "works  of  the  Cape  Fear  & 
Deep  River  Navigation  Company.  Finding 
that  it  could  not  successfully  carry  on  the  work, 
the  State  Convention,  by  an  ordinance,  at- 
tempted to  donate  the  property  and  franchises 
to  a  railroad.  Later  by  special  act  the  whole 
was  sold  to  a  private  concern  which  had  al- 


ready purchased  the  rights  of  the  railroad. 
Now,  one  of  its  successors  is  operating  a  large 
cotton  mill  by  water-power,  and  a  flourishing 
town  has  been  established,  while  at  other 
places  electric  light  and  power  companies  are 
in  operation.  The  Roanoke  Navigation  Com- 
pany also  passed  into  private  hands,  by  special 
legislation,  and  Weldon  and  Roanoke  Rapids 
are  rapidly  growing  factory  towns. 

STATE   OWNERSHIP   OF   RAILROADS 

The  feature  of  the  general  scheme  for  in- 
ternal improvements  which  called  for  the 
greatest  outlay  of  money  was  the  building  and 
operation  of  railroads.  The  Raleigh  and  Gas- 
ton was  the  first  railroad  chartered.  It  was 
created  by  act  of  1835,  wras  constructed  in  the 
early  'forties,  and  was  completely  under  state 
control.  But  it  was  a  dismal  failure  from  the 
beginning.  The  receipts  fell  far  short  of  pay- 
ing the  operating  expenses.  A  connection 
being  needed,  Governor  Graham  suggested  an 
extension  from  Raleigh,  via  Hillsboro  and 
Greensboro,  to  Salisbury.  Later  an  act  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ashe,  which  became  a  law, 
creating  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company. 
This  company  was  incorporated  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1848-49,  the  state  subscribing  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  stock.  The  road  was 
built  from  Goldsboro  to  Charlotte,  223  miles, 
and  was  operated  for  a  time  by  the  state,  with 
some  slight  degree  of  success. 

The  survey  of  this  road  tells  why  its  operation 
by  the  state  could  not  be  a  complete  success. 
Beginning  at  Goldsboro,  its  eastern  terminus, 
it  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  nearly 
seventy-five  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  present 
city  of  Durham.  The  course  there  changes 
to  nearly  west  for  some  sixty  miles,  until 
Greensboro  is  reached,  about  forty  miles  from 
the  Virginia  state-line.  Then  it  makes  a 
great  curve  until  the  course  is  changed  to  nearly 
south  for  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  ending  at 
Charlotte,  almost  on  the  South  Carolina  state- 
line.  In  its  course  the  road  makes  almost  a 
complete  horseshoe. 

The  project  passed  the  General  Assembly 
by  the  vote  of  the  presiding  officer,  Hon. 
Calvin  Graves.  Unless  the  road  had  gone  to 
the  home  of  Governor  Morehead,  had  passed 
by  Hillsboro,  the  home  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Governor,  and  United  States  Senator 
Graham,  and  other  distinguished  men,  had 
taken  in  the  state  capital  in  its  route,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  midst  of  the  descendants  of 
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the  signers  of  the  Mecklcnberg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  it  could  not  have  come  into 
existence  at  all. 

So  long  as  the  state  attempted  to  operate  it, 
the  political  factions  along  its  route  had  to  be 
appeased  by  seats  in  its  directorate,  and  favors 
more  or  less  discriminating  were  a  necessity 
both  to  individuals  and  to  influential  centres. 

In  1 87 1  this  road  was  leased  for  thirty  years 
to  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Some  time  before  this  lease  expired, 
it  was  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  to  the  South- 
ern Railway.  On  the  occasion  of  each  lease 
the  local  politicians  who  had  received  favors, 
as  well  as  those  who  expected  them,  made 
themselves  heard;  but  the  business  judgment 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  courts,  sustained  the 
leases.  While  the  lessees  have  not  by  any 
means  done  what  they  might  have  done,  the 
development  of  the  state  along  its  lines  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  South's  progress.  It 
needs  no  saying  that  the  road  under  private 
management  has  been  a  great  financial  suc- 
cess. The  stock  readily  brings  on  the  market 
175,  and  more,  and  the  state's  income  from  its 
shares  is  safe  and  certain. 

A   SECOND    RAILROAD   EXPERIMENT 

It  was  a  part  of  Governor  Morehead's  dream 
that  North  Carolina  should  have  a  great 
through  system  of  railroads  from  mountains 
to  seashore.  To  carry  out  this  idea,  a  charter 
was  obtained  for  a  road  from  Goldsboro,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road, to  the  coast  at  Morehead  City,  a  place 
named  in  honor  of  the  Governor  and  then 
considered  a  great  city  of  the  future.  The 
state  took  12,000  of  the  18,000  shares  of  stock, 
appointed  a  majority  of  the  directors,  and  has 
had  absolute  control. 

This  road  has  now  been  operated  by  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, in  war  and  peace,  by  Democrats,  by 
Republicans  and  by  Fusionists — each  with 
varying  degrees  of  failure.  The  private  stock- 
holder-, for  years  have  pleaded  for  a  lease,  or 
for  anything  to  avoid  a  continuance  of  politi- 
cal mismanagement .  During  these  many  years 
no  dividend  has  been  earned,  though  one 
or  two  presidents  declared  dividends  of  one 
or  two  per  cent,  per  ;mnum  for  political  effect, 
when  every  cent  should  have  been  used  in 
betterments.  The  stock  value  ranged  from 
ten  to  twenty  five  cents. 

Finally,  under  the  administration  of  Gover- 


nor Aycock,  it  became  known  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  determined  to  heed  the  cries  of  the 
private  stockholders  and  the  sound  business 
judgment  of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  lease 
this  last  of  the  state's  railroads.  A  great  sigh 
of  relief  went  up  from  mountains  to  sea.  The 
lease  was  not  effected  until  after  an  attempted 
sensational  receivership  in  the  Federal  courts 
and  litigation  by  those  who  wanted  to  hold  on 
to  the  teats.  During  this  litigation,  many  evils 
of  political  management  were  made  public, 
among  others,  the  fact  that  every  administra- 
tion for  years  had  employed  prominent  politi- 
cians in  various  sections,  remote  from  the  rail- 
road, as  "local  counsel,"  thereby  enabling  them 
to  receive  free  passes  within  the  letter,  but 
against  the  spirit,  of  the  state  statute  prohib- 
iting free  passes. 

The  effects  of  the  lease  were  immediate. 
The  first  year  of  private  management  im- 
proved the  road-bed  and  equipment  to  a  point 
never  before  approached.  The  road  is  being 
extended  and  new  connections  made,  and  is 
run  upon  business,  as  opposed  to  political, 
methods.  The  service,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  has  been  nearly  doubled.  Favoritism 
has  been  abolished.  The  stock  has  advanced 
to  from  sixty  to  seventy  cents,  and  would  be 
higher  but  for  the  fact  that  certain  politi- 
cians, many  of  whom  participated  in  making 
the  lease,  have  instituted  litigation  in  an  en- 
deavor to  annul  it,  for  want  of  power  and  the 
like. 

The  state  aided  in  various  ways  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston,  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta 
Air  Line,  the  Wilmington,  Columbia,  and 
Augusta,  the  Western  North  Carolina,  the 
Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley,  and  several 
other  railroads.  But  experience  followed  ex- 
perience quickly,  each  a  protest  against  state 
management  and  control,  until  North.  Caro- 
lina disposed  of  or  lost  all  of  its  railroad  prop- 
erties, except  its  stock  in  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  North  Caro- 
lina  Railroad. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  the  condition  of 
affairs  then  existing  these  railroad  lines  could 
not  have  been  built  without  state  aid.  Their 
construction  afforded  greal  relief  to  the  peopli 
and  promoted  local  development  along  their 
lines.  They  were  worth  to  the  people  and  to 
ile  all  that  was  paid  out  for  them.  In 
the  early  days  it  is  doubtful  if  private 
management  could  have  been  very  succei  iful, 
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but  certainly  state  management  was  a  dismal 
failure. 

Practically  the  entire  funded  debt  of  the 
state-,  amounting  to  something  over  $6,000,000, 
originally  arose  out  of  the  plans  for  internal 
improvements.  The  increase  in  value  of  the 
state's  stock  in  these  two  roads  under  private 
management,  if  now  sold  at  ruling  prices, 
would  pay  off  the  entire  state  debt. 


The  leases  upon  these  two  properties  ex- 
pire at  the  same  time.  Possibly  in  a  century 
from  now,  politics  will  become  so  pure,  politi- 
cians SO  wise,  and  political  management  so 
businesslike  that  North  Carolina  may  again 
experiment  with  the  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties. The  thinking  people  of  the  state  pray 
that  it  may  not  make  the  attempt  before  that 
time. 


STATE  OWNERSHIP    OF    RAILROADS    IN 
MISSOURI  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 

SIX    FAILURES    WITH  A  LOSS  OF  525,000.000  IN  MISSOURI,  WITH  ONE  SUCCESS— PENN- 
SYLVANIA'S   UNHAPPY    EXPERIENCE    WITH  GRAFT  AND  POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 

(formerly  railroad  editor  of  "the  wall  street  journal"; 


I  DOUBT,"  says  Governor  Folk,  "whether 
Missouri  would  bond  itself  for  the 
$300,000,000  or  $400,000,000  necessary 
to  acquire  the  intra-state  railroad  lines." 

Much  of  the  same  kind  of  comment  has 
come  from  other  public  men  in  other  states 
since  the  night  when  Air.  Bryan  announced  to 
the  world  his  revolutionary  ideas.  Governor 
Folk  supplemented  his  statement  at  a  later 
time  by  setting  forth  a  plan  for  Federal  super- 
vision through  the  establishment  of  a  Railroad 
Controller,  with  extreme  power  of  supervision 
over  the  railroads,  much  like  the  supervision 
exercised  by  the  Government  over  the  national 
banks. 

This  is  a  mighty  question.  To  its  con- 
sideration must  be  brought  the  experience 
of  the  past.  Fortunately,  several  states  and 
many  municipalities  have  already  experi- 
mented in  the  ownership  and  operation  of  rail- 
roads. 

The  story  of  Governor  Folk's  own  state, 
Missouri,  is  a  melancholy  commentary  upon 
state  interest  in  railroads.  In  only  one  case  did 
this  interest  extend  to  ownership,  and  that  for 
but  a  few  months,  but  the  net  result  of  the 
state's  experimentsis  a  loss  of  nearly  S2  5, 000,000. 
It  came  about  through  funds  advanced  by  the 
state  to  the  pioneer  roads,  to  be  repaid  with 
interest  at  various  rates  as  the  railroads  made 
the   rhonev. 


The  principal  of  the  advances  made  in  this 
way  amounted  to  $26,700,000.  Only  one  road 
out  of  the  seven  to  whom  such  aid  was  extended 
ever  paid  its  debt  in  full.  This  was  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Joseph,  to  which  the  original  ad- 
vance was  $3,000,000.  It  paid  off  the  last 
dollar  of  this  debt,  with  interest,  in  1883. 
Including  interest,  the  total  advance  of  the 
state  to  the  other  six  roads  amounted  to 
$31,735,000. 

When,  after  many  defaults,  the  state  seized 
the  roads  or  ordered  them  sold,  the  total 
amount  realized  from  such  seizure  or  sale  was 
only  S6, 1 3 1, 000,  leaving  a  net  loss  to  the  state 
of  $25,604,000.  The  processes  by  which  the 
roads  were  sold  were  among  the  most  scanda- 
lous in  the  history  of  legislation  in  this  country. 
For  instance,  the  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mountain 
and  the  Cairo  &  Fulton  were  sold  to  McKay. 
Read  &  Co..  for  8900,000,  although  several 
bids  of  over  $1,000,000  were  put  in.  The 
firm  turned  around  and  sold  the  roads  at  a 
profit  of  over  $300,000  to  one  of  the  other 
bidders.  General  Fremont  bought  the  South- 
west Branch  Railroad  for  $1,300,000,  and 
immediately  offered  it  for  sale  for  $22,000,000. 
He  did  not  get  a  bidder,  and  sold  it  shortly 
afterward  at  a  profit  of  $100.  The  buyer 
went  into  bankruptcy. 

The  largest  advances  were  to  the  Pacific 
Railroad.     This  company  owed  the  state  about 
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$10,800,000.  The  value  of  the  property  was 
supposed  to  be  about  $10,000,000,  and  the 
Union  Pacific  was  said  to  have  offered  more 
than  that  for  the  road.  It  was  finally  sold  in 
1868  for  $5,000,000,  and  the  state  debt  was 
cancelled.  In  reporting  the  sale,  the  state's 
committee  reported  the  "cost"  of  the  sale  at 
about  $200,000  and  "an  amount  of  labor,  pain, 
mortification,  and  degradation  which  this  or 
any  other  company  can  never  adequately  com- 
pensate." 

Go  through  the  state  of  Missouri  to-day  and 
look  for  these  hapless  railroads,  which  cost  the 
state  and  its  leaders  so  much  money,  "mortifi- 
cation, and  degradation."  They  have  been 
taken  in  by  the  great  systems — the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the 
Iron  Mountain.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  rich 
and  prosperous.  They  pay  the  state  some 
taxes  year  by  year,  but  the  memory  of  the  debt 
to  the  state  is  fading  rapidly. 

Turn  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  its 
history  as  a  railroad  builder  and  operator. 
This  commonwealth  was  one  of  the  pioneer  rail- 
road builders  of  the  United  States.  It  took  out 
its  first  charter  on  March  14,  1828,  and  opened 
for  operation  its  first  railroad  in  1834.  This 
was  the  Philadelphia  &  Columbia  Railroad. 
It  ran  from  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Vine  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  to  Columbia.  For  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  history,  it  was  a  combination  steam 
and  horse-power  railroad.  Shippers  owned 
their  own  cars  and  could  hitch  their  horses  to 
them  and  haul  them  along  the  right-of-way. 
There  was  war  between  the  horse-train  and 
the  steam  train  from  the  outset,  arising  out  of 
the  delight  with  which  the  drivers  of  horse- 
trains  would  stop  along  the  main  line  to  light 
a  pipe,  water  the  horses,  or  talk  to  the  neigh- 
bors, while  the  steam  train  snorted  behind, 
waiting  to  go  ahead  if  it  ever  got  a   chance. 

Difficulties  gradually  adjusted  themselves 
until,  in  1844,  the  horse-power  privilege  was 
abolished.  Then  came  ten  years  of  competi- 
tion with  other  routes  and  facilities,  notably 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  ended,  about 
1855,  with  a  sale  of  the  state  railroad  to  the 
Pennsylvania  for  $7,500,000,  about  twice  what 
it  was  worth  but  about  one-quarter  of  what  it 
had  cost  the  state.  It  is  now  an  important  part 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania.  I 
the  deed  of  sale,  the  state  surrendered  its  right 
to  purchase  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Mr.  William  Bender  Wilson,  the  historian 
of    the    Pennsylvania    Railroad,    has    thrown 


much  light  upon  the  political  conditions  that 
arose  from  this  experiment.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  vital  to  the  question  of  state  or 
national  control  of  railroads: 

"The  individual  transporter  who  did  not  dance  when 
the  politician  in  charge  of  traffic  piped  was  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  His  cars  were  not  moved  until  after 
his  competitor,  who  was  a  partizan,  reached  market;  clas- 
sifications were  interpreted  against  him,  and  his  cars  were 
condemned  by  inspectors;  every  effort  was  made  to  com- 
pel his  adherence,  failing  in  which  he  was  run  out  of  busi- 
ness or  badly  crippled. 

"The  free-pass  system  originated  on  the  state  works, 
and  grew  out  of  the  assumption  by  public  officials  that  they 
had  a  right  to  pass  over  the  public  highways,  in  going  to 
and  from  the  capital,  free  of  tolls.  County  officials  soon 
claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  same  immunity  in 
going  to  and  from  their  respective  county  towns,  and  politi- 
cal hangers-on  .  .  .  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  free  transportation. 

"It  became  a  potent  factor  in  corruption,  and  reached 
such  an  extent  that  transporters  who  would  do  certain 
political  work  at  an  election  would  have  their  tolls  rebated 
to  an  extent  that  nearly  always  reached  a  refund  of  the 
entire  amount  paid.  The  state  debt  grew  and  grew,  until 
bankruptcy  stared  the  people  in  the  face." 

Desperately,  the  people  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania turned  to  the  comparatively  youthful 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  assistance.  After 
more  than  twenty  years  of  hard  experience, 
Pennsylvania  grimly  pocketed  its  loss  of  over 
$20,000,000,  and  turned  its  back  forever  upon 
the  gospel  of  state  ownership  of  railroads. 

There  have  been  municipal  railroads  by  the 
score.  Holyoke,  Cincinnati,  Danville,  Va.,  and 
many  other  cities  have  built  small  railways  for 
their  own  needs.  In  most  cases  the  roads  were 
built  to  break  a  monopoly,  to  lower  freight 
rates,  or  to  adjust  the  traffic  relationship  with 
the  municipalities  in  the  neighborhood.  Hol- 
yoke leased  its  little  Holyoke  &  Westfield  to 
the  New  Haven;  Cincinnati  sold  its  Queen  & 
Crescent  to  the  Southern  Railway  and  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton.  Therefore, 
both  projects  are  doing  fairly  well. 

This  is  but  a  light  sketch  of  a  few  salient 
facts  from  the  history  of  state  and  government 
control  of  and  interest  in  steam  railroads.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  exhaust  the  subject  by  any 
means.  Enough  has  been  adduced  to  cast 
more  than  a  strong  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the 
probable  results  "l"  any  such  scheme  as  that 
proposer!  by  Mr.  Bryan.  Human  nature  in 
[906  is  notdifferent  from  human  nature  in  [836. 
The  count  is  flatly  against  slate  ownership. 


THE   ROMANCE    OF    TUNNEL    BUILDING 

THE  SIXTEEN  SUBAQUEOUS  TUNNELS  BUILT  AND  BUILDING  UNDER  THE  RIVERS 
AROUND  NEW  YORK  CITY— PASSENGER  TRAINS  TO  RUN  FROM  NEW  JERSEY 
TO  LONG  ISLAND,  UNDER  TWO  GREAT  RIVERS  AND  AN  ISLAND-THE  MEN  ON 
THE    JOB,    THE    DANGERS    THEY  FACE,    AND    HOW    THEY    ARE    DOING    THE     WORK 

BY 

ARTHUR  B.  REEVE 


WHAT  docs  the  bottom  of  the  Hudson 
River  look  like  from  the  inside,  and 
how  does  it  feel  to  work  under  it 
with  a  mighty  river  flowing  over  your  head  as 
you  toil? 

Ask  the  "sand-hogs"  that  are  boring  through 
it  like  moles.  Better  still,  if  your  heart  and 
lungs  be  sound — and  your  nerve — ask  them  to 
take  you  down  with  them  under  the  river-bed. 

That  is  a  new  kind  of  "thrill." 

With  an  instinctive  "last  look"  at  the  sky- 
line and  the  waves  playing  in  the  glad  sun- 
light, you  enter  the  elevator  and  drop  from 
the  surface  to  a  "lock"  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.     It  is  like  going  down  into  a  mine. 

You  enter  the  lock,  which  is  studded 
with  bolts  like  a  boiler.  The  heavy  iron  door 
is  swung  shut  with  a  bang.  Your  only  view 
of  the  outside  world  is  through  two  thick  glass 
portholes  in  the  doors.  A  valve  is  turned  on 
and  compressed  air  from  the  tunnel  begins  to 
rush  in  with  a  hissing  as  of  escaping  steam. 
Pound  after  pound  to  the  square  inch  the  pres- 
sure slowly  rises.  You  feel  it  in  the  drums  of 
your  ears,  which  begin  to  press  in  as  though 
they  would  burst.  They  would  if  you  did 
nothing  to  prevent  it. 

"Blow  them  out,"  says  your  guide.  You 
pinch  the  end  of  your  nose  tightly  and  puff  air 
sharply  down  your  nostrils  until  the  air  enters 
the  Eustachian  tubes  and  pushes  out  the 
drums,  thus  equalizing  the  pressure  on  both 
sides  of  them. 

Your  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  in-rushing 
air  sounds  unnatural,  as  it  would  sound  if 
you  had  all  your  teeth  pulled  out  at  once. 
To  hear  or  to  be  heard  it  is  necessary  to 
shout,  and  things  ring  in  your  ears. 

Pound  after  pound  the  pressure  mounts  until 
you  wonder  how  much  longer  it  is  going  to  last. 
Degree  after  degree  the  heat  increases,  for  air 


rushing  in  and  being  compressed  gives  out  heat. 
Y"ou  may  not  know  what  "thermal  units"  are, 
but  you  can  feel  them. 

As  it  grows  insufferably  hot  and  stuffy,  you 
begin  to  think  of  the  dungeons  of  deep-moated 
castles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  you  have 
little  time  to  think.  Every  few  seconds  you 
must  puff  out  your  ear-drums. 

"Whistle,"  says  your  guide  laconically. 

You  purse  up  your  lips  and  try.  But  if 
a  thousand  dollars  were  offered,  you  couldn't 
earn  it.  you  can't  whistle  in  compressed  air. 
And  if  a  man  be  so  reckless  as  to  smoke,  his 
tobacco  will  burn  out  in  short  order  on  account 
of  the  surplus  oxygen  in  the  air. 

At  last  the  hissing  noise  begins  to  dwindle 
down  to  a  wheeze  and  stops  all  of  a  sudden. 
The  door  into  the  tunnel  is  pushed  open  and 
you  step  out,  your  flannel  shirt  already  soaked 
with  perspiration.  You  can  feel  that  it  is  cooler 
in  the  tunnel,  and  yet  you  perspire  almost  as 
freely  as  in  the  heat  of  the  lock.  That  is 
another  thing  compressed  air  is  reponsible  for. 

Along  a  suspended  platform  through  the 
tube  you  follow  your  guide,  fanned  by  the  moist 
breath  of  the  tunnel.  Every  few  feet  an  incan- 
descent light  gleams  in  the  misty  darkness. 
After  perhaps  a  hundred  paces,  you  have  to 
duck  down  under  a  semi-circular  partition 
covering  the  upper  half  of  the  tube. 

"What  is  that?"  you  shout  into  your  guide's 
ear,  the  nasal  ring  of  your  own  voice  startling 
you. 

"Emergency    curtain,"    he    shouts    back. 

Words  are  economized.  Later  you  learn 
that  should  the  tunnel  start  to  flood,  the  other 
half  of  the  emergency  curtain  can  be  dropped 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  in-rushing  water.  The 
tunnel  itself  could  be  nearly  flooded  and  still 
safety  could  be  found  along  the  platform. 

Below  you  are  men  pushing  little  cars  full 
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TUNNELS    UNDER    THE    HUDSON 
A  diagram  showing  two  of  the  tubes  with  railway  coaches  on   the  tracks.      Note  the  footpath  on  each  side 
for  emergent      u  i       Beneath  it  are  openings  for  wires  and  pipes 


of  "muck"  or  sand  or  rock  taken  out  from  water,  while  electric  light  and  telephone  wires 

before  the  shield.     They  and  the  men  who  do  are  strung  all  about.       These,  together  with  the 

the   shoveling  are  the  "muckers."      Pipes  laid  tools   and  other  accessories    strewn   along  the 

along  the  side  conduct  compressed  air  and  fresh  tunnel,  obstruct    the   narrow  passageway  to 
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such  an  extenl  thai  one  must  carefully  pick 
his  way  between  them.  Imagine  an  accident, 
with  the  water  rushing  in  and  the  tunnel  in 
total  darkness:  then  the  peril  of  the  men  at 
the  working  end  can  be  realized.  The  dash 
for  life  becomes  a  panic  in  which  the  workers 

often  defeat  the  efforts  made  to  save  them. 

You  are  surprised  at  the  comparative  dryness 
of  the  tunnel  in  its  unfinished  state.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  rings  are  era  ted 
"grout"  (a  mixture  of  cement)  is  pumped  out- 
side  through  a   hole  in  each  segment.     The 


"grout"  makes  a  continuous  outside  lining, 
filling  the  cracks  and  protecting  the  tunnel  wall. 
At  last  you  reach  tin-  shield.  At  first  glance 
the  sight  semis  little  short  of  bedlam.  Burly 
Negroes  shout  at  husky  Polacks  as  they  load 
"muck"  on  the  cars.  Other  men  are  climbing 
about  the  compartments,  excavating  ahead  oi 
die  shield.  Another  gang  is  ending  a  segment 
of  the  newest  ring.  Everybody  is  apparently 
in  everybody  else's  way.  Hut  you  soon  dis- 
cover that  what  appears  the  most  utter  con- 
fusion   is    complete    organization,    considering 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  ENGINEERS  UNDER  NORTH  RIVER,   SEPT.    12,    1906 
H  C   Booz  Charles  M.  Jacobs  A.  Noble  G.  B.  Fry  John  F.  O'Rourke  James  Forgie 

F.  J.  Gubelman  A.  J.  County  B.  H.  M.  Hewett  Dr.  A.  J.  Loomis 
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THK    MEN    BEHIND    THE    SHIELD 

These    'sand-hogs"  have  worked  in  compressed  air  fojr..ycars  and  they  risk  their  lives  daily 


the  narrowness  of  the  quarters.  One  gang 
excavates,  another  loads  cars,  another  pushes 
the  cars  back  through  the  tunnel,  another 
<  rei  ts  segments,  and  so  on. 

If  the  pressure  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
thirty  pounds,  the  men  work  three  hours; 
then,  after  a  three-hour  rest  above  ground,  they 
toil  three  hours  more — making  the  tunnel- 
workers'  day  of  six  hours  in  the  "air."  If  the 
pressure  be  low,  say  five  or  ten  pounds, 
eight  hours  is  the  working  day.  Everywhere 
are  foremen  directing   the   work.     Above  all 


is  the  noise  of  in-rushing  compressed  air.  If 
they  are  working  through  rock,  the  noise  of  the 
drills  is  deafening. 

On  hands  and  knees  you  crawl  out  into  one 
of  the  compartments  and  experience  for  the 
first  time  the  weird  realization  that  only  the 
"air"  stands  between  you  and  destruction. 
At  some  points  you  can  feel  the  air  escaping, 
especially  if  the  river  bed  dips  down  too  close 
to  the  tunnel.  The  escaping  air  appears  at 
the  surface  of  the  river  in  hubbies.  When  the 
loss  of  air  is  too  great,  scows  dump  hundreds  of 
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A  SHIELD  FROM   THE  IXSIDE 

The  men  work  in  close  quarters  and  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  get  out  of 

here  when  accidents  happen  and  the  lights  go  out 

tons  of  clay  into  the  river  overhead  and  through 
this  artificial  river-bed  work  goes  ahead  safely. 
If  the  river-bed  above  become  too  thin,  the 
"air"  blows  a  hole  in  it.     This  occurred  last 


year  in  one  of  the  tunnels  and  a  man  was 
literally  blown  up  through  the  river-bed, 
through  the  water,  and  into  the  air.  More 
remarkable  still,  he  was  able  to  report  back 
at  once  for  work.  At  the  same  time,  two  other 
men  were  flattened  out  against  the  roof  of  the 
tunnel  and  held  there  by  the  '•air."  like  flies 
on  a  ceiling. 

Your  curiosity  satisfied  by  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  modern 
engineering,  you  retrace  your  >teps  along  the 
platform  to  the  air  lock.  This  is  the  only 
dangerous  part  of  your  journey,  for  it  is  while 
coming  out  of  the  '"air"  that  men  are  liable 
to  get  "the  bends,"  a  curious  tunnel  disease. 
From  a  pressure  of  thirty  pounds,  one  should 
take  about  fifteen  minutes  to  come  out, 
the  rate  being  roughly  half  a  minute  to  the 
pound. 

The  air  is  let  out  slowly  by  turning  on  a  valve 
leading  to  the  outside  atmosphere.  There  is 
a  hissing  sound  and  it  grows  colder  in  the  lock, 
since  air  absorbs  heat  as  it  expands.  It  also 
grows  misty.  By  and  by  one  of  the  men  in 
the  lock  with  vou  starts  to  whistle.  "Wait  till 


DRILLING    BLASTING    HOLES    IX    THE    ROCK    UNDER    THE    EAST    RIVER 
These  men  are  working  ahead  of  the  shield  shown  in  the  picture  above.     Compressed  air  keeps  the  water 

from  coming  through  the  crevices 
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FOLLOWING    BEHIND    THE    SHIELD 

As  the  shield  is  pushed  forward,  the  hydraulic  erector  (stretching  diagonally  across  the  photograph)  picks  up  a  section 

of  the  lining,  weighing  several  tons,  and  holds  it  in  place  until  the  men  bolt  it  down 


the  sun  shines,  Nellie,"  and  breaks  off  with  the 
remark,  "We'll  soon  be  out  now." 

At  last  the  hiss  of  est  aping  air  ceases.  The 
door  to  the  dungeon  grates  open.  You  walk 
up  the  tunnel  to  the  shaft  and  are  hoisted  up 
to  God's  air  again.  You  gaze  out  across  the 
river  with  its  waxes  dancing  gayly  in  the  sun- 
light. Down  beneath  it  the  "sand-hogs" 
are  still  rooting. 

With  sixteen  tubes  now  built  or  building 
under  the  rivers  which  make  New  York 
City   an   island   and   eight    others    projected, 


Manhattan  may  be  described  as  a  body 
of  land  surrounded  by  tunnels.  Three  tunnel 
systems  with  eight  separate  tubes  are  being 
built  under  the  East  River  to  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  City.  Three  systems  with  six 
tubes  will  pass  under  the  North  River  to  the 
Jersey  shore,  three  of  these  tubes  being  already 

through.  One  system  of  two  tubes  is  already 
in  operation  under  the  Harlem  River  as  part 
of  the  Subway.  Between  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
and  the  Battery,  three  systems  comprising  six 
tubes    are    projected    by    the    Rapid    Transit 
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Commission;  ami  from  Fourteenth  Street  in 
New  York  to  Brooklyn  another  system  of 
two  tubes  is  projected. 

The  first  attempt  at  tunneling  under  the 
Hudson  River  (from  Morton  Street  to  Hoboken) 
began  in  1874.  The  work  was  carried  on  until 
in  the  early  'eighties,  when  the  compressed  air 
blew  out  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  and 
twenty  workmen  were  drowned.  After  that 
the  work  languished  and,  though  millions 
hail  been  poured  into  the  "rat-hole  under  the 
river."  the  project  was  abandoned.  Engineers 
freely  asserted  it  to  be  impossible  to  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson. 

But  subaqueous  tunnels  were  being  success- 
fully built  in  London,  so  a  company  of  English 
capitalists  became  interested  in  the  deserted 
Hudson  bore.  The  point  where  the  first  work 
had  failed  was  in  the  "shield" — the  head  of 
the  mole  that  pushes  its  way  under  the  river, 
leaving  the  tunnel  behind  it.  James  Henry 
Greathead.  chief  of  the  early  tunnel  builders, 


together  with  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Mr. 
E.  \Y.  Moir,  both  of  Forth  Bridge  fame,  de- 
signed an  improved  shield  which  they  built 
in  Scotland  and  shipped  to  America.  With  a 
gang  of  workmen — including  "Paddy"  Ryan, 
"Paddy"  Fitzgerald,  and  "Jimmic"  Brady, 
all  men  who  have  since  made  great  reputations 
on  tunnel  jobs — the  task  of  putting  this  shield 
in  place  2.000  feet  out  under  the  river  was 
begun. 

Tunnel  men  still  speak  of  this  as  the  greatest 
single  feat  in  the  history  of  subaqueous  tunnel- 
ing. A  huge  balloon  of  canvas  was  filled 
with  coarse  hay  and  suspended  from  a  scow. 
It  was  dropped  into  a  conical  cavity  over  the 
end  of  the  tunnel,  which  was  then  full  of  silt 
and  water.  The  balloon  gradually  settled  as 
the  silt  was  dug  from  beneath  it.  the  hay  plug- 
ging the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The  shield  was 
then  built  under  tremendous  air  pressure  that 
so  compressed  the  hay  that  it  could  be  chopped 
like  wood. 


THE   EMERGENXY   CURTAEN   TO    PREVENT   FLOODIXO 
When    the   compressed  air  blows  a  hole  in  the  roof    and    the    water  rushes  in,  the  curtain   (above  the  men  shown 
in  the  picture)  drops  down  and  cuts  off  that  part  of  the  tube.     The  workmen  escape   (perhaps)  through  the  smal 

emergency  door  above 
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A    COMPLETED    SECTION    OF   A    TUNNEL 
This  is  one  of  the  sharpest  curves  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make 


In  those  days  it  was  necessary  to  heat  rivets 
over  forges.  In  bolting  the  shield,  the  utmost 
care  was  taken  to  lead  away  the  fumes  but  the 
men  "died  like  flies."  Finally,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  the  whole  shield  was  bolted  by  hand. 
By  this  time  the  English  capitalists'  funds 
had  run  out,  however,  and  for  a  second  time 
the  river  seemed  to  have  won  against  man. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Jacobs  was 
driving  a  tunnel  under  the  East  River  to  carry 
gas  from  Astoria  to  Manhattan.  This  tunnel, 
ten  feet  by  eight,  was  the  first  subaqueous 
tunnel  driven  by  a  shield  and  with  compressed 
air  under  the  waters  about  New  York.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  New  York  City  was  the  pioneer 
tunnel  builder,  in  the  sense  that  the  huge 
thirty-mile  water  conduit  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  George  S.  Rice  400  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  Harlem  River  is  a  tunnel;  but 
this  was  not  done  by  the  use  of  a  shield  or  of 
compressed  air. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Hudson  mock- 


ingly flowed  over  the  sunken  wreck  of  two 
disastrous  ambitions.  In  spite  of  engineering 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Jacobs  held  to 
the  belief  that  the  tunnel  could  be  put  through. 
Finally,  in  1902,  he  persuaded  Mr.  William  G. 
McAdoo,  a  New  York  lawyer,  formerly  of 
Georgia,  to  organize  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Railroad  Company,  buy  out  the  English 
rights,  and  take  up  the  work  again.  Mr.  Jacobs 
directed  the  undertaking.  The  old  bore — 
twice  abandoned,  but  the  second  time  kept 
pumped  out  for  fourteen  years — was  reopened. 
"Paddy"  Fitzgerald,  "Jimmic"  Brady,  and 
other  expert  tunnel  workers  started  the  shield 
forward  from  the  Jersey  shore. 

They  had  not  progressed!  far  when  a  sunken 
reef  of  rock  was  encountered.  Against  it  the 
shield  would  have  crumpled  up  if  pushed 
ahead,  so  the  problem  of  boring  through  a  roof 
of  silt  and  a  floor  of  rock  had  to  be  met.  It 
was  solved  by  constructing  an  "apron"  ahead 
of  the  shield;  this  held  up  the  silt  while  work- 
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EXTERIOR  OF  A   MEDICAL  LOCK 
For  the  cure  of  "the  bends" 

men  beneath  it  drilled  and  blasted  the  rock 
in  front  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  shield.  The 
same  fifteen-year  old  shield  crawled  slowly 
along  under  the  Hudson,  until  it  met  the  New 
York  heading  early  in  1904.  The  lateral  align- 
ment was  found  to  be  almost  perfect  and  the 


INTERIOR  OF  A  MEDICAL   LOCK 
A  patient  beinj  treated 

grade  was  but   a  few   inches  out  of  the  way. 
At  last  man  had  defeated  the  River. 

The  men  who  put  the  McAdoo  tunnel 
through  are  now  all  working  on  the  other 
tunnels.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  chief  engineer  of  the 
North   River  division   of   the    Pennsylvania's 


TRAFFIC   FACILITIES   SIX   TIERS   DEEP 

A  diagram  showing  how  a  cross-section  of  Sixth  Avenue  will  look  after  the  tunnels  are  completed 

(f)  Foot-bridge  for  crossing  the  "L"  tracks;  (2)  elevated  street  railway;  (3)  surface  lines;  (4)  underground  station  of  the  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.  R.  R.  Co.; 
(S1  proposed  New  York  Rapid  Transit  subway;  (6)  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tunnel. 
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tunnels  from  Thirty-third  Street  to  Wee- 
havvken.  He  is  also  chief  engineer  of  the  two 
Me  Ad  00  bores  and  two  other  tunnels  that  are 
being  built  from  Cortlandt  Street  to  Jersey 
City,  and  thus  is  at  the  head  of  the  engineering 
work  of  six  tubes  under  the  Hudson.  In 
addition,  he  is  consulting  engineer  on  the  four 
tunnels  which  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Long  Island  Railroad  is  building  under 
the  East  River  from  the  foot  of  East  Thirty- 
third  Street  to  Long  Island  City.  Mr.  Moir 
is  now  Vice-President  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
S.  Pearson  &  Son  and  is  actively  supervising 
the  building  of  the  four  tubes  to  Long  Island 
City.  "Paddy"  Fitzgerald  is  assistant  man- 
ager to  the  contractors  in  the  tunnel  from 
Thirty-third  Street  to  Weehawken,  and 
"Paddy"  Ryan  is  working  in  the  Long  Island 
tunnels.  It  seems  that  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  old  McAdoo  bore  have  been  learned 
well.  Out  of  it  in  some  way  or  other  came 
almost  all  the  other  tubes. 

HOW   A   TUNNEL    IS    BUILT 

The  crucial  point  in  tunnel  building  is  the 
shield.  Without  it  subaqueous  tunneling,  as 
we  know  it,  would  be  impossible.  In  non- 
technical words,  the  shield  is  like  the  cover 
that  fits  over  a  tin  tea  canister.  It  caps  perfect- 
ly the  advancing  end  of  the  tunnel  with  its 
"face"  and  a  "shell,"  extending  back  several 
feet  over  the  completed  tunnel  wall.  Inside 
this  hood  the  tunnel  is  constructed  in  rings 
composed  of  a  number  of  segments  with  in- 
wardly projecting  flanges  which  permit  them 
to  be  firmly  bolted  together.  When  finished, 
the  tunnel  is  usually  lined  with  concrete, 
though  some  are  bricked,  making  in  either  case 
a  perfectly  smooth  wall.  On  each  side  is  a 
shelf  for  wires  and  pipe-lines;  it  also  offers  a 
foot-path  at  about  the  height  of  the  car 
windows,  for  use  should  trains  be  stalled. 

If  the  tunnel  is  being  pushed  ahead  through 
silt,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  shove  the  shield 
forward  without  carrying  the  debris  back 
through  the  tunnel,  the  silt  simply  sliding  away 
from  its  fare.  Jf  the  mud  does  not  slide  away 
so  readily,  it  is  often  possible  to  make  room  for 
the  advancing  shield  as  its  cutting  edge  bites 
into  the  soft  material  by  opening  a  door  in  the 
shield  and  letting  the  mud  come  through,  some- 
times in  a  jet  almost  as  if  from  a  brick-making 
machine.  The  tail  of  the  shield  is  usually 
divided  into  compartments,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  sliding  door.     Through  th<  se  doors  it  is 


possible  to  excavate  ahead  of  the  shield  and 
even  for  the  men  to  advance  beyond  the  dia- 
phragm, as  the  wall  of  the  shield  is  called. 
When  the  material  is  not  quicksand,  the  com- 
pressed air  will  itself  hold  up  the  roof  of  such 
an  excavation,  the  pressure  used  at  the  ordinary 
depth  of  a  tunnel  being  about  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

If  the  tunnel  is  being  built  through  rock, 
the  men  advance  ahead  of  the  shield  with 
pneumatic  drills  and  blast  the  rock  away  in  a 
huge  circle,  through  which  the  shield  can 
safely  be  pushed.  Even  when  working  in  rock, 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  air  pressure  to 
keep  the  water  from  filtering  down  from  the 
river  through  fissures.  When  working  through 
silt  or  sand  above  and  rock  below,  the  "apron" 
devised  for  the  McAdoo  tunnel  is  used. 

The  shield  is  pushed  ahead  by  a  circle  of 
hydraulic  jacks  extending  from  the  diaphragm 
of  the  shield  and  braced  against  the  circum- 
ference formed  by  the  flanges  of  the  last  com- 
pleted ring  of  the  tunnel.  As  the  jacks  shove 
the  shield  ahead  the  width  of  a  ring,  the  shell 
slides  over  the  outside  surface  of  the  tunnel 
wall  and  the  segments  that  make  a  complete 
ring  are  erected  inside  it.  So  the  tunnel  grows 
ring  by  ring. 

At  times  the  tube  must  be  driven  ahead 
through  quicksand,  which  runs  away  from 
under  it  and  lowers  its  grade.  If  continued, 
this  error  would  become  very  serious  in  the 
case  of  tunnels  worked  simultaneously  from 
both  ends.  To  overcome  this,  the  shield  is 
tipped  upward  by  applying  a  little  more 
pressure  to  the  lower  jacks  than  to  those  at 
the  top.  As  it  advances,  it  gradually  sinks 
to  the  correct  level. 

.  The  segments  are  too  heavy  to  be  held  in 
place  by  the  sheer  strength  of  a  gang  of  workers 
until  bolted.  This  problem  has  been  solved 
by  the  "erector,"  a  device  rotating  about  the 
centre  of  the  tail  of  the  shield  like  a  diameter  of 
the  circle;  this  picks  up  a  segment  weighing 
several  hundred  pounds,  carries  it  to  its  proper 
place,  and  holds  it  there  until  it  is  firmly  bolted. 
This  erector,  which  is  operated  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  is  one  of  the  most  important  bits  of 
tunnel  machinery. 

MAKING    BOTH    ENDS  MEET 

Quite  the  most  incomprehensible  thing  to 
the  layman  is  how  a  tunnel  can  be  driven  from 
Opposite  shores  and  yet  both  ends  meet  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  with  only  a  fraction  of  an 
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inch  error.  In  the  Pennsylvania's  tunnel 
in  in t Is  broken  through  under  the  North  River, 
the  Lateral  alignment  was  found  to  be  only  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  out  of  the  way  and  the 
grade  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The 
deviation  was  corrected  before  the  headings 
were  joined. 

Ask  an  engineer  about  tin's  and  he  will  tell 
you  it  is  a  simple  problem  in  trigonometry,  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  bright  young  men  whom 
he  employs  for  the  purpose.  Every  time  a  new 
ring  is  laid  the  whole  tunnel  is  resurvcyed  and 
the  results  in  the  two  approaching  headings 
compared.  If  the  comparison  show  an  error, 
the  shield  is  steered  to  right  or  left,  up  or  down, 
as  required  to  correct  it;  segments  curved  to 
just  the  necessary  degree  are  then  inserted  in 
the  next  ring. 

When  the  tunnel  ends  approach  within  a  few 
feet  of  each  other,  a  pipe  is  sometimes  driven 
ahead  from  one  to  the  other.  Through  this 
pipe  it  is  possible  to  sight  and  thus  check  the 
surveys  by  an  actual  observation.  If  any 
mistake  has  been  made,  it  is  possible  to  correct 
it  to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  before  it  is  too 
late.  When  the  shields  meet,  their  walls  and 
the  jacks  are  removed.  The  shells,  however, 
must  be  left  behind  the  cast-iron  lining,  a  final 
sacrifice  to  the  work  they  have  served  so  faith- 
fully. Thus  the  junction  of  the  headings  is 
the  strongest  part  of  the  tunnel  wall. 

In  spite  of  the  shield  and  other  appliances, 
modern  subaqueous  tunneling  would  be  im- 
possible without  the  use  of  compressed  air,  an 
idea  conceived  by  Admiral  Cochran  in  1830. 
Though  compressed  air  and  the  hydraulic 
shield  are  in  reality  old  inventions,  it  has  only 
been  within  a  comparatively  recent  time  that 
their  use  has  been  commercially  profitable. 

In  the  office  of  Mr.  Henry  Japp,  managing 
engineer  for  the  Pearsons  of  the  four  Long 
Island  City  tunnels  from  Thirty-third  Street, 
are  four  dials,  one  for  each  tube.  A  red-ink 
pen  held  on  the  point  of  a  vertical  arm  moves 
with  the  varying  pressure  horizontally  over  the 
face  of  each  dial.  A  circular  paper  dial  ruled 
with  concentric  circles  is  rotated  by  clockwork 
back  of  it,  exactly  one  revolution  a  day.  On 
it  the  red  ink  trices  a  line  which  graphically 
records  the  air  pressure  for  every  moment. 
Each  day  a  fresh  card  is  substituted  and  the 
record  of  the  preceding  day  filed.  Thus, 
for  every  moment  since  the  work  began,  a 
complete  record  of  the  air  pressure  within 
each  of  the  tubes  is  preserved. 


In  the  wonderful  plant  which  has  been  in- 
stalled for  this  gigantic  work — the  more  wonder- 
ful in  that  it  is  merely  temporary— are  seven 
huge  air  compressors,  capable  unitedly  of 
pumping 44,000 cubic  feet  of  air  into  the  tunnels 
every  minute.  From  a  large  receiving  tank 
the  air  is  let  into  the  tubes  to  maintain  the 
pressure  required.  This,  briefly,  is  the  mechan- 
ism of  maintaining  and  recording  the  air 
pressure  in  the  shafts  under  the  river. 

The  shield  closes  the  working  end  of  the 
huge  subaqueous  tube.  The  shore  end  is 
closed  by  an  air-lock.  This  is  simply  a  cylinder, 
in  diameter  about  the  height  of  a  man,  built 
through  the  wall  that  seals  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  At  each  end  of  the  lock  is  a  door. 
That  leading  into  the  outer  air  can  be  opened 
only  when  the  one  leading  into  the  tunnel  is 
closed  and  the  air-pressure  in  the  lock  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  Con- 
versely, the  door  leading  into  the  tunnel  can  be 
opened  only  when  the  other  door  is  closed  and 
the  air  in  the  lock  is  of  the  same  pressure  as  that 
of  the  tunnel. 

THE  MEN  BEHIND  THE  SHIELD 

Tunnel  work  is  a  highly  specialized  form  of 
labor.  The  workers  get  a  minimum  of  $3.50 
a  day  and  there  are  several  thousand  of  them 
in  New  York.  Most  of  them  are  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  caisson  workers,  but  many 
are  tunnel  workers  only — a  class  by  themselves, 
men  who  have  worked  in  all  the  big  tunnel  jobs 
the  world  over.  Large  numbers  are  Negroes, 
for  they  stand  the  "air"  best,  but  all  nation- 
alities are  represented. 

A  union  card  certifies  that  a  man  is  phys- 
ically competent  to  work  in  compressed  air. 
If  the  tunnel  be  non-union,  applicants  are  sent 
to  the  company  physician,  who  examines  their 
physical  condition  thoroughly,  especially  heart, 
lungs,  and  throat.  If  the  man  be  sound  in  these 
particulars  he  can  with  practical  safety  work 
in  "air,"  if  he  will  take  care  of  himself.  Men 
like  "Paddy"  Ryan,  "Paddy"  Fitzgerald,  and 
a  host  of  others  have  worked  in  compressed 
air  more  or  less  continuously  for  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years. 

Nor  is  "the  bends"  the  uniformly  fatal  disease 
that  it  is  usually  pictured.  In  aggravated  cases 
it  is  fatal,  but  in  its  minor  forms  many  tunnel 
laborers  have  had  it  and  are  still  working  in 
compressed  air.  The  disease  is  the  result  of 
air  bubbles  getting  into  the  blood;  it  causes 
a  man  to  double  up,  whence  its  name.    Coming 
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out  of  high  air  pressure  too  rapidly  is  almost 
certain  to  induce  the  trouble. 

"What  does  it  feel  like  to  have  'the  bends'  ?" 
is  a  frequent  question  asked  of  tunnel  workers. 
Answers  one  of  the  men  who  has  had  the  dis- 
ease badly  and  after  several  weeks  in  the 
hospital  gone  back  to  compressed  air  work: 
"Like  the  jumping  toothache  and  the  worst 
kind  of  rheumatism.  If  it  hits  you  in  the  head 
you  go  daffy;  in  the  stomach,  it  is  like  an  awful 
colic;  in  the  arms  or  legs,  a  painful  numbness. 
Sometimes  you  are  unconscious  but  more  often 
you  are  keenly  alive  to  the  horrible  pain." 

"Recompression"  is  the  cure  for  "the  bends." 
The  patient  is  placed  in  a  "medical  lock"  and 
the  air  pressure  is  raised  to  that  under  which  he 
has  been  working.  The  medical  lock  is  com- 
posed of  two  air-tight  compartments.  The 
inner  is  provided  with  beds,  a  dial  showing  the 
air  pressure,  a  thermometer,  a  telephone,  and 
other  appliances.  The  outer  compartment  is 
to  enable  a  physician  to  visit  the  patient  without 
altering  the  air  pressure  about  him.  The 
treatment  is  simply  to  reduce  the  pressure 
gradually  so  as  to  get  the  air  bubbles  out  of 
the  system. 

For  the  numbness  there  is  an  electrical  treat- 
ment, but  of  all  remedies  that  doctors  have 
for  this  baffling  disease,  nothing  works  so  well 
as  "recompression."  One  of  the  latest  devices 
for  this  method  of  treatment  is  an  automatic 
valve  which  Mr.  Henry  Japp,  managing 
engineer  for  the  Pearsons,  has  invented  and 
just  installed  in  his  medical  locks.  It  enables 
perfect  regularity  in  the  reduction  of  air  pressure 
to  be  obtained. 

HEROIC   TUNNEL   RESCUES 

Tunnel  laborers  are  a  high  grade  of  workmen 
and  among  them  are  scores  of  potential  heroes, 
although  they  would  laugh  if  told  so.  Every 
time  there  is  a  "blow-out"  this  fact  is  dramat- 
ically demonstrated.  An  example  of  this  oc- 
curred last  June  in  one  of  the  East  River 
tunnels.  After  a  blast  had  been  exploded, 
the  thirteen  men  who  were  working  500  feet 
out  under  the  river  and  perhaps  seventy-five 
feet  below  it  hastened  forward,  only  to  be  con- 
fronted by  a  rush  of  swirling  water  and  mud. 
The  dreaded  "blow-out"  had  occurred.  Part 
of  the  roof  formed  by  the  river-bed  had  given 
away  and  water  was  rushing  in  while  the  pro- 
tecting  "air"   was   rushing  out. 

The  lights  grew  dim  and  the  tunnel  filled 
with  fog,  as  it  always  does  under  a  "blow-out." 


Stumbling  and  groping,  the  men  turned  and 
rushed  frantically  back  to  the  air-lock.  The 
big  air-lock  was  closed.  The  foreman  tugged 
at  the  door  but  it  did  not  budge.  The  only 
thing  left  to  do  was  to  scramble  up  to  the 
small  emergency  lock  above.  The  men  were 
in  a  panic.  Action  must  be  quick  if  they  were 
to  be  saved.  If  two  men  got  wedged  in  the 
door,  big  enough  only  for  one,  a  precious 
minute  might  be  lost  and  with  it  the  lives  of  all. 

That  was  just  exactly  what  was  about  to 
happen  when  the  foreman  seized  a  pick-handle 
lying  on  the  floor.  With  this  weapon  in  his 
resolute  hands,  he  lined  up  the  panic-stricken 
men  and  made  them  crawl  one  by  one  through 
the  narrow  opening  to  safety.  Then  he  crawled 
through  himself,  not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  the 
water  was  already  entering  the  lock  as  he 
banged  the  door  leading  into  the  tunnel.  Safe 
in  the  lock,  one  of  the  men  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  fright  turned  on  the  valve  so  hard  that 
they  would  all  probably  have  had  "the  bends" 
if  the  heroic  foreman  had  not  stood  guard  over 
the  valve  with  the  pick-handle  until  he  had 
brought  the  party  out  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

A  few  days  later,  in  another  tunnel,  thirty 
men  were  working  out  about  1 20  feet  from  the 
lock  when  a  "blow-out"  occurred.  "Danger" 
shouted  someone,  and  the  whole  gang  made 
for  the  air-lock.  They  made  it  easily  and 
closed  the  door — all  except  two  men  who  had 
volunteered  to  stay  and  see  if  the  hole  in  the 
river  could  not  be  stopped  up.  Often  it  is 
possible  to  plug  a  small  hole  with  a  coat  or 
shirt,  and  the  river-bed  will  close  the  hole 
made  by  the  "air." 

This  time  the  hole  was  too  big  to  be  plugged 
and  back  the  two  daring  men  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  comrades,  who  were  already 
in  safety.  When  they  reached  the  lock,  half- 
walking,  half-swimming,  they  found  the  water 
had  risen  until  it  covered  even  the  little  glass 
porthole  in  the  door,  by  which  they  could  see 
and  be  seen  by  their  fellow-workmen  in  the 
lock. 

Overhead  was  the  smaller  lock  for  such  an 
emergency.  Somehow  or  other  they  managed 
to  reach  the  valve  and  then  began  a  race  be- 
tween the  rising  water  and  the  compressed 
air  which  was  entering  the  emergency  lock 
so  that  the  door  into  the  tunnel  could  be  opened. 
It  was  a  race  for  life  and  the  two  men  won. 
When  the  water  was  nearly  half-way  up  to  the 
glass  porthole  in  the  emergency  lock,  they 
swung  the  door  open  and  almost  literally  swam 
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into  the  lock  and  closed  the  door  againsl  the 
river. 

Fire  is  another  tunnel  horror.  While  they 
were  sinking  the  shaft  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
for  another  of  the  tunnels,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  compressed  air  chamber.  The  men  were 
working  in  a  caisson  at  the  time  and  the  temper- 
ature was  raised  considerably.  Not  dreaming 
what  was  the  matter,  they  closed  the  valves 
in  order  to  work.  When  they  were  opened 
again  the  fumes  of  burning  rubber  hose  and 
other  material  rushed  in. 

The  six  Negroes  who  were  working  in  the 
caisson  were  half  suffocated  in  a  minute. 
"Rap!  Rap!"  they  pounded  on  the  iron  wall 
of  their  dungeon,  conveying  to  those  above 
them  the  news  of  their  peril.  Caisson  workers 
say  this  "Rap!  Rap!"  of  the  danger  signal 
is  the  weirdest  sound  they  know. 

The  men  above  realized  at  once  the  danger 
to  their  comrades  below.  The  compressed 
air  chamber  into  the  caisson  was  opened,  but 
while  that  might  save  the  men  from  suffocation 
it  would  let  the  water  in  and  they  would  be 
drowned.  Some  one  must  go  down  there  and 
save  them.  The  night  superintendent  refused 
to  let  anyone  else  risk  his  life.  He  climbed  into 
a  huge  iron  bucket  and  had  the  men  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft  lower  him  into  the  caisson.  In  a 
minute  they  heard  the  "Rap!  Rap!"  to  pull 
him  up.  He  came  to  the  surface  with  his  eyes 
fairly  starting  from  his  head,  more  dead  than 
alive — but  he  brought  with  him  two  of  his  men. 
After  a  rest  of  a  few  moments,  he  insisted  on 
being  lowered  again.  This  time  he  came  back 
with  only  one  companion,  but  the  man  was 
dead.  As  the  bucket  was  hauled  up  the  super- 
intendent himself  toppled  over,  exhausted. 
The  other  three  workmen  were  either  drowned 
or  suffocated.  But  again  a  man  had  risen  up 
who  could  see  his  duty  in  a  flash  and  rise  to 
it  like  a  hero. 

Fortunately  such  accidents  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  When  they  do  happen  there  is 
always  somebody — official  or  "sand-hog" — 
who  steps  forward  and  meets  the  emergency 
like  a  soldier. 

THE     SIXTEEN     TUBES     AND     THEIR     SERVICE 

The  two  tubes  at  the  Battery  are  being 
pushed  across  to  Brooklyn  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  George  S.  Rice,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  The  work  is 
being  done  by  the  New  York  Tunnel  Company, 
whose  President,  Mr.  D.  L.  Hough,  was  asso- 


(iated  with  Mr.  Jacobs  on  the  gas  tunnel. 
These  two  Battery  tubes  were  the  first  East 
River  tunnels  to  be  started  (March,  [903),  and 

are  likely  to  be  the  first  finished.  By  the  close 
of  1906  the  7. 1  so  feel  will  be  completed  in  one 
tube,  and  the  other  should  follow  shortly.  It 
will  then  take  some  time  to  finish  concreting 
the  walls.  The  inside  diameter  will  be  fifteen 
and  one  half  feet.  Subway  trains  to  and  from 
Brooklyn  will  run  through  these  tunnels  at  a 
high  speed.  The  trains  will  act  as  pistons 
to  ventilate  the  tubes  and  at  each  end  will  be 
ventilating  shafts  with  fans. 

The  four  Pennsylvania  tubes  from  East 
Thirty-third  Street  to  Borden  Avenue,  in  Long 
Island  City  have  already  been  mentioned 
These  are  of  large  size,  twenty-thru  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  finished  diameter  inside  of 
nineteen  feet.  These  tunnels  will  be  about 
6,000  feet  long. 

At  Forty-second  Street  a  frantic  effort  is 
being  made  to  get  the  "Belmont  tunnels,"  as 
they  are  usually  called,  joined  up.  They  are 
being  constructed  under  the  old  Steinway 
charter  which  is  being  bitterly  contested.  The 
finished  diameter  will  be  only  fifteen  and  a 
half  feet,  and  they  will  be  used  to  connect  the 
trolley  system  of  Queens  County,  recently 
acquired  by  Mr.  Belmont,  with  New  York 
City.  The  terminal  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  tunnel  will  be  continued 
across  Manhattan  to  the  foot  of  West  Forty- 
second  Street  making  connections  by  transfers 
at  various  points.  The  tubes  are  being  driven 
under  the  river  about  six  thousand  feet  from 
shafts  at  four  points:  one  on  each  shore  of  the 
river  and  one  from  a  shaft  sunk  down  through 
a  reef  south  of  Blackwcll's  Island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  On  the  New  York  side  a  fourth 
shaft  is  sunk  at  Third  Avenue  and  Forty- 
second  Street. 

Tunneling  under  the  East  River  presents 
many  of  the  most  difficult  features  ever  experi- 
enced is  subaqueous  tunneling.  Not  only  is 
rock  met  with  at  various  points  throughout 
almost  the  entire  course  of  the  work,  but  there 
are  sand,  gravel,  mud,  and,  worst  of  all,  quick- 
sand. Under  the  Hudson  it  is  usually  said 
that  the  silt  presents  an  easy  problem.  But 
much  of  the  Pennsylvania  tunnel  work  has 
been  through  material  similar  to  the  East  River 
tunnels  or  other  mixed  ground  quite  as  difficult, 
for  a  distance  of  over  3,000  feet.  Under  the 
river,  where  silt  only  is  encountered,  it  is,  of 
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course,  comparatively  easy  work  to  push  the 
shield  ahead,  and  record  long-distance  work 
has  been  accomplished.  But  that  it  has  been 
an  easy  job,  as  has  been  implied  in  several 
accounts,  is  far  from  the  truth.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  carrying  it  through  belongs  to  Mr. 
James  Forgie,  Mr.  Jacob's  chief  assistant 
engineer.  Mr.  Forgie,  by  the  way,  was  asso- 
ciated with  both  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  the 
great  engineer  Greathead.  To  have  worked 
with  Greathead  in  tunnel  work  is,  it  seems, 
something  like  "working  with  Dana  on  the 
New  York  Sun"  used  to  be  in  journalism. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Fry  and  "Paddy"  Fitzgerald,  em- 
ployed by  the  contractors  who  did  the  ex- 
cavating, share  in  the  glory.  But  there  is 
quite  enough  glory  to  go  around. 

Of  these  two  tubes  from  West  Thirty-third 
Street  to  Weehawken,  the  north  tube  was 
joined  last  September  and  the  south  about  a 
month  later.  These  are  twenty-three  foot 
tubes,  6,100  feet  long,  and  part  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  "New  York  Improvement,"  as 
it  is  called,  extending  from  Harrison,  N.  J., 
to  Long  Island  City — under  two  rivers,  a  range 
of  hills,  and  an  island.  As  heavy  all-steel 
trains  will  be  operated  at  a  high  speed  through 
these  tubes,  the  work  of  putting  in  a  series  of 
screw-piles — steel  and  concrete  columns  every 
fifteen  feet,  extending  down  from  the  tunnel 
wall  to  bed  rock — is  now  being  done. 


At  Morton  Street,  New  York,  are  the 
McAdoo  tubes,  extending  across  the  Hudson 
from  the  D.  L.  &  W.  and  Eric  Railroad  ter- 
minals in  Hoboken,  and  continuing  uptown 
through  Sixth  Avenue  by  a  new  subway,  to  a 
terminal  at  Thirty-second  Street.  These  tubes 
are  5,780  feet  long,  with  an  outside  diameter  of 
eighteen  feet,  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  an 
internal  diameter  of  fifteen  and  one-quarter  feet. 
These  tunnels  are  for  trains. 

Down  at  Cortlandt  Street  the  Hudson  Com- 
panies, which  built  the  McAdoo  tubes  and  of 
which  Mr.  Jacobs  is  the  head,  are  constructing 
two  more  tubes  which  will  strike  Jersey  City 
at  the  present  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminal, 
a  distance  of  about  5,800  feet  under  water. 

This  circle  of  sixteen  subaqueous  tunnels, 
when  completed,  will  extend  more  than  sixteen 
miles  under  the  waters  about  Manhattan,  an 
engineering  feat  imperial  in  conception  and 
execution.  When  the  railroad  and  rapid 
transit  trains  are  in  operation,  the  residential 
area  of  New  York  City  will  be  indefinitely 
enlarged.  It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  suburbanites  to 
change  from  car  to  ferry  and  from  ferry  again 
to  car,  losing  time  at  each  connection.  Rail- 
road passengers  will  also  appreciate  the  im- 
proved service,  for  they  can  be  landed  on 
Manhattan  Island  without  change  instead  of, 
as  now,  disembarking  in  Jersey  City. 
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A  FARMERS'  COLLEGE  ON  WHEELS 

THE  JESUP  AGRICULTURAL  WAGON  OF  TUSKEGEE  WHICH  EDUCATES  THE  FATHER  IN 
THE  FIELD  WHILE  THE  INSTITUTE  IS  TEACHING  HIS  CHILDREN— A  RINDERGARTEN 
METHOD  OF  MAKING  THRIFTY   LAND-OWNERS  OUT  OF  HAND-TO-MOUTH    NEGRO  TENANTS 

BY 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


THE  Jesup  Agricultural  Wagon  stopped 
in  front  of  a  little  cabin  where  an  old 
Negro  was  unhitching  a  bony  mule 
from  a  ramshackle  wagon.  He  had  evidently 
just  returned  from  town. 

"What  is  that  in  vour  wagon,  uncle?" 

"Hay." 

"How  much  did  it  cost?" 
A  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  bale." 

"What  is  that  man  doing  out  yonder  in 
your  cotton  patch?" 

"Chopping  out  the  crab-grass." 

"How  much  do  you  pay  him?" 

"A  dollar  a  day — but  my  crop's  behind 
and  I  have  to  have  him." 

"Don't  you  know,  uncle,  that  if  you  had  a 
field  growing  nothing  but  crab-grass,  it  would 
be  worth  more  than  the  cotton  field  you  are 
hiring  a  man  to  chop  the  grass  out  from?" 

The  old  man  had  not  thought  of  that  before, 
so  our  horses  are  let  rest  while  we  try  to  show 
him  the  foolish  waste  that  comes  from  buying 
hav  in  town  and  hiring  a  man  to  kill  hay  at 
home. 

The  Tuskegee  Institute,  whose  object  has 
always  been  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  of  the 
Negroes,  has  been  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  reaching  just  such  shiftless  farmers  as  the 
man  with  the  hay.  It  is  not  enough  to  get  the 
sons  and  daughters  into  the  Institute  and 
teach  them  useful  trades  and  give  them  ob- 
ject lessons  in  good  farming:  something  must 
be  done  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  can- 
not come  to  school. 

This  problem  is  being  solved,  in  a  large 
measure,  by  the  Jesup  Agricultural  Wagon, 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Airs.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York, 
friends  of  the  Institute.  The  wagon  itself 
and  the  harness  were  made  by  our  own  stu- 
dents, and  two  large  mules  were  purchased. 
The  outfit  includes  different   kinds  of   plows 


and  planters,  a  cultivator,  a  cotton  chopper  a 
variety  of  seeds,  samples  of  fertilizers,  a  revolv- 
ing churn,  a  butter  mould,  a  cream  separator, 
a.  milk  tester,  and  other  appliances  useful  in 
making  practical  demonstrations.  The  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  wagon  are  paid  by  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund. 

FARM -TO -FARM  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Much  previous  work  had  of  course  been 
done  through  monthly  farmers'  institutes,  and 
the  results  were  far-reaching.  But  the  wagon 
method  has  the  immense  advantage  of  going 
direct  to  the  man  in  the  field,  where  improved 
methods  can  be  adapted  to  his  particular  con- 
ditions. We  earn-  our  implemerts  out  into 
his  field.  After  he  has  plowed  a  few  furrows, 
we  hitch  up  one  of  our  improved  plows.  "1  hat 
may  be  a  good  plow  for  some,"  he  says,  "but 
for  me,  give  me  that  old  'scutter.'  "  We  use 
our  plow  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  ask  him 
to  compare  the  amount  of  work  done  and  the 
kind  of  furrow.  After  that,  we  can  hardly 
get  away  from  him.  They  often  try  to  borrow 
our  implements  and  one  man  insisted  that  we 
remain  at  his  house  until  he  could  plow  over 
his  cotton.  When  we  come  upon  a  man  slowly 
plowing  out  his  cornfield,  we  take  out  the  culti- 
vator and  show  him  that  he  can  make  seven 
furrows  where  he  is  making  one,  and  with 
the  same  animal.  So  convincing  have  these 
demonstrations  been  that  many  have  at  once 
bought  improved  implements.  It  generally 
means  that  boys  between  the  plow  handles 
may  stay   in   school   longer. 

We  often  find  the  farmer's  wife  and  children 
out  in  the  field  scattering  fertilizer.  A  dis- 
tributor taken  from  our  wagon  shows  him  that 
there  is  a  quicker  and  a  better  way,  and  his 
family  may  at  the  same  time  be  free  to  do  some- 
thing else.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance   of    the    farmer's    making    his    own 
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fertilizers.  Many  of  them  are  renting  land 
at  $2.50  an  acre  and  paying  out  $1.50  an  acre 
for  fertilizer.  The  wagon  carries  samples  of 
the  different  kinds  and  the  farmer  is  taught 
the  amount  needed  by  his  land  for  a  certain 
kind  of  crop,  and  just  how  to  mix  it.  As  a 
rule,  the  few  that  have  already  learned  this 
lesson  are  those  who  have  previously  come  in 
contact  with  the  Institute  either  as  students  or 
in  some  other  way. 

SOLVING   FOOD-SUPPLY   PROBLEMS 

The  operator  in  charge  of  the  Jesup  Wagon 
pays  as  much  attention  to  the  kitchen  as  to 
the  field,  for  experience  has  shown  us  that  the 
wife  must  be  taught  as  well  as  the  husband,  if 
real  advancement   is  to   be  made. 

Very  few  of  these  people  have  gardens.  The 
wagon  carries  with  it  the  finest  vegetables  that 
are  grown  in  the  county  and  many  run  out  to 
buy  when  they  might  just  as  well  be  growing 
them.  We  show  them  how  every  family  can 
raise  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  vegetables  enough 
to  keep  from  buying  $100  worth  of  meat. 
We  tell  them  what  vegetables  can  be  grown 
each  month  in  the  year  and  explain  just  how 
and  when  to  plant  and  cultivate.  Garden 
plows  and  other  implements  are  brought  out 
and  their  use  shown  by  actual  demonstration. 
The  women  folks  are  shown  the  superiority 
of  the  revolving  churn  over  the  old  "dasher" 
churn,  and  how  the  use  of  butter  moulds  would 
make  the  butter  more  salable. 

When  we  ask  a  family  if  they  raise  chickens, 
they  are  often  surprised.  Strange  to  say,  many 
do  not  have  a  chicken  on  the  place,  so  we  find 
it  necessary  first  to  teach  the  simple  lesson  of 
the  economy  of  poultry- raising,  and  then  to 
explain  the  best  way.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
hogs.  We  urge  every  man  to  have  at  least  two 
hogs  for  each  member  of  his  family.  Some 
families  with  ten  or  twelve  children  have  but 
one  hog.  The  Wagon  has  charts  showing  the 
relative  merits  of  different  breeds  and  the  oper- 
ator shows  how  they  may  be  raised  on  pastures 
and  on  the  waste.  It  is  proved  to  them  that 
a  300-pound  hog  is  worth  more  than  a  bale  of 
cotton,  and  costs  comparatively  nothing.  Over 
and  over  again  is  taught  the  importance  of  every 
man's  raising  his  own  food  supply,  so  that  his 
cotton  crop  may  be  a  cash  surplus. 

Naturally,  the  feeding  and  care  of  farm 
animals  comes  in  for  consideration.  The 
possibility  for  every  farmer  to  raise  his  own 
mules  is  brought  up  also.     Mules  cost  from  $50 


to  $200  and  numbers  of  men  arc  always  in 
debt  for  them.  By  the  time  they  get  a  team 
paid  for,  one  or  both  animals  are  dead.  With 
a  brood  mare  and  proper  management,  a  crop 
could  be  made  and  a  colt  raised,  as  well.  Only 
a  few  have  ever  stopped  to  think  of  this. 

OPEN-AIR   MEETINGS   FOR   FARMERS 

After  the  Jesup  Wagon  has  in  this  way  made 
the  rounds  of  the  large  and  small  farms  of  a 
community,  a  mass-meeting  is  held  in  the  open 
air  at  some  central  point.  These  are  largely 
attended,  and  the  women  and  children  come 
also.  There  are  always  a  few  successful 
farmers  in  every  community  and  these  are  in- 
duced to  bring  samples  of  their  products  and 
to  speak  at  the  gathering.  The  wagon,  in  the 
meantime,  secures  samples  of  poor  crops,  with- 
out explaining  the  purpose,  and  these  are  also 
on  hand. 

Two  stalks  of  cotton  are  held  up  to  view  and 
the  bolls  are  counted.  Close  attention  is  given 
while  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  yield  per 
acre.  Two  stalks  of  corn  are  produced — one 
green,  with  one  or  two  well-developed  ears,  the 
other  "fired"  and  dying  without  an  ear  of 
corn. 

"What  makes  the  difference?"  we  ask. 
"One     hasn't     been     worked,"     somebody 
answers. 

Then  the  man  who  raised  the  good  stalk  is 
called  out  and  asked  to  tell  the  others  how  he 
succeeds. 

"  I  fertilize  my  ground,"  he  says,  in  substance. 
"I  plow  deep.  I  do  not  wait  until  the  grass 
gets  a  sfart  before  I  begin  to  cultivate.  I  spend 
my  Saturdays  in  the  field  instead  of  going  to 
town." 

When  the  speaker  sits  down,  we  hold  up  a 
large  bunch  of  grass,  and  show  how  the  mass 
of  roots  runs  down  under  the  corn  and  cotton, 
absorbing  the  fertilizer  and  the  moisture 
needed  for  the  young  plants.  Demonstrations 
of  this  kind  make  lasting  impressions. 

Then  other  problems,  say  the  question  of 
acreage,  are  discussed  in  open  meeting,  in 
Sunday  School  fashion. 

"How  many  acres  did  you  plant  in  cotton 
last  vear,"  one  man  is  asked. 
"Forty." 

"How  many  bales  did   you  raise?" 
"Twenty." 
"And  how  many  acres  did  you  plant?  "is 

I  of  .'mother. 
"Twenty." 
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"And  how  many  bales  did  you  market?" 
"Sixteen." 

In  this  way,  the  farmers  are  put  through  the 
catechism  as  to  crops  of  different  kinds  and 

on  the  replies  is  based  the  argument  for  a 
smaller  acreage  and  a  better  distribution  of 
tin-  various  crops.  At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
kind,  it  was  agreed  that  they  would  not  attempt 
more  than  twenty  acres  for  each  mule,  and  that 
the  best  arrangement  would  be  ten  acres  in 
cotton,  eight  in  corn,  and  two  acres  in  potatoes, 
peas,  sorghum  cane,  and  peanuts. 

THE   NEGRO  AS  A    LANDOWNER 

These  mass-meetings  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  emphasizing  the  gospel  of 
Tuskegee,  that  every  Negro  should  own  his 
own  home  or  farm.  A  typical  case  is  taken  of 
a  tenant  who  moves  from  place  to  place  every 
year,  who  plants  no  fruit  trees  nor  beautifies 
his  home,  who  cuts  down  the  trees,  allows  the 
rain  to  make  gullies  in  his  field,  and  lets  the 
farm    "run   down"    generally. 

"Why  is  this?"  we  ask. 

"We  don't  want  to  work  hard  to  cut  off  our 
own  noses,"  somebody  answers.  "If  we  im- 
prove the  place,  somebody  else  will  rent  it 
over  our  heads." 

"I  have  built  up  two  farms  and  had  to  move," 
says  another.  "Now  I  let  the  place  run 
any  old  way — and  I  can  keep  it." 

"When  I  lived  with  Air.  Jones,"  says  a  third, 
"  I  set  out  a  nice  orchard,  built  a  pasture  fence, 
and  cleared  off  a  'new-ground.'  Then  I  was 
told  that  I  couldn't  stay  the  next  year  unless 
I  paid  more  rent." 

These  replies  give  us  a  chance  to  bring'home 
the  fundamental  duty  of  buying  small  tracts 
of  land.  The  great  question  is — How?  We 
urge  them  first  to  become  the  owners  of  a  mule 
and  the  necessary  tools;  next,  to  buy  a  few 
acres  of  ground;  then,  when  this  is  paid  for — 
and  not  before — to  build  a  good  house  on  it. 
This  means  economy  and  self-denial,  of  course, 
but  it  can  be  done.  We  tell  them  of  specific 
cases  where  Negroes  have  paid  off  debts  of 
$1,000  and  more  with  a  single  crop.  Many  of 
the  landlords  have  large  plantations  and  are 
paying  taxes  on  land  they  never  use.  If  a 
thrifty  tenant  remain  on  one  place  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  ought  to  make  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  will  by  that  time  become  the  owner 
of  at  least  a  few  acres. 

"But  the  landlords  don't  want  to  sell  small 
tracts,"  somebody  protests. 


Then  we  explain  how  it  was  managed  at 
Fort  Davis  by  Rev.  Moses  Ellington.  One 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute's  teachers  urged 
the  Negroes  of  that  vicinity  to  buy  land.  A 
small  company  was  organized,  a  tract  of  2,000 
was  bought,  and  it  was  then  sold  to 
colored  farmers  in  lots  of  from  ten  to  eighty 
acre-,.  That  was  only  live  years  ago,  but  most 
of  these  men  now  have  nice  homes  and  are 
good  citizens.  These  farmers  now  have  some- 
thing to  work  for.  When  the}-  set  out  an 
orchard,  they  know  they  can  harvest  the  fruit. 
They  reap  the  benefit  of  every  gully  they  fill 
up,  of  every  ditch  they  cut.  They  can  say  to 
their  children:  "This  i>  your  home;  help  to 
improve  it."  Within  a  few  years,  the  colored 
people. of  one  county  in  Alabama  have  bought 
more  than  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  many  of 
them  have  built  nice  houses. 

CO-OPERATIOX  OF  THE    WHITES 

Since  May  24th  of  the  present  year,  this 
school  on  wheels  has  been  moving  throughout 
the  farms  of  Macon  and  adjoining  counties 
with  instruction  and  appeals  like  these.  It 
has  brought  these  lessons  home  to  an  average 
of  2,000  people  a  month,  and  its  circle  of  use- 
fulness is  steadily  widening.  Invitations  are 
coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  county  and 
from  places  many  miles    from   Tuskegee. 

The  white  people  are  taking  great  interest 
in  the  movement  and  many  of  them  attend  the 
meetings,  listening  as  eagerly  as  their  colored 
brethren.  White  men  owning  large  plantations 
invite  the  Jesup  Wagon  to  visit  their  tenants, 
and  they  are  active  in  working  up  the  meeting. 

They  are,  of  course,  quick  to  see  that  a 
movement  of  this  kind  not  only  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  community  at 
large,  but  affects  also  their  own  individual 
prosperity.  It  requires  no  long-sighted  wisdom 
to  see  that  a  tenant  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
advantages  of  improved  methods  in  farming 
is  a  more  desirable  tenant  than  one  content  to 
jog  along  in  the  ruts  worn  deep  by  generations 
of  shiftless  farmers. 

The  prevailing  conditions  and  methods 
suggested  by  the  incidents  in  this  sketch  are 
not  exaggerated.  They  will  be  recognized  as 
true  to  life  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  particu- 
larly throughout  "the  black  belt."  The  Jesup 
Wagon  with  its  object  lessons  will  do  much  to 
break  through  the  hard  crust  of  custom  and 
prepare  for  a  new  agricultural  era  in  the 
section  over  which  its  influence  extends. 
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THE  REPAIR  OF  WASTED  ENERGY  AND  BROKEN-DOWN  TISSUE 
COMES  DURING  INACTIVITY-EFFECTIVE  WORK  DEMANDS  ; AD- 
EQUATE REST—THE  MERE  ACQUISITION  OF  FACTS  IS  NOT  GROWTH 
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GROWTH  is  predominantly  a  function 
of  rest.  Work  is  chiefly  an  energy- 
expending  and  tearing-down  process. 
Rest  following  work  is  chiefly  a  building-up 
and  growing  process.  Work  may  furnish 
the  conditions  under  which  subsequent  growth 
may  occur,  but  in  itself  it  is  destructive.  By 
work  we  do  things  in  the  world,  but  we  do  not 
grow  by  work.  We  grow  during  rest.  Rest 
is  not  the  only  condition  of  growth,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  essential  conditions. 

We  seek  concentrated  food.  We  seek  con- 
centrated reading;  the  day  of  the  three-volume 
novel  has  passed.  We  demand  that  the  world's 
news  shall  be  epitomized.  We  demand  that 
our  writing  shall  be  taken  down  in  shorthand 
and  written  by  machine.  We  demand  that 
business  shall  be  done  by  telegraph,  telephone, 
or  wireless.  We  demand  that  our  expresses 
shall  travel  fifty  miles  an  hour,  or  more,  and 
that  while  on  the  expresses  we  shall  be  able 
to  economize  time  by  having  stenographers 
and  libraries.  We  read  on  the  cars.  The 
habit  of  reading  during  meals  is  growing. 

All  these  concentrated  activities,  these  ways 
of  doing  more  work  in  less  time,  of  shortening 
the  period  between  thought  and  action,  be- 
tween the  conceiving  of  an  idea  and  its  working 
out  into  the  real  world — or  perhaps  more  truly 
the  visible  world,  because  the  real  world  is  the 
thinking  world — make  immensely  for  world- 
achievement.  But  they  tend  to  dwarf  the  in- 
dividual by  sapping  his  power. 

I  might  caricature  this  aspect  of  the  times  by 
taking  a  splendid  frame  and  then  pasting  on 
some  neutral  background  within  this  frame 
pictures  of  the  world's  masterpieces.  The 
pictures  should  be  filled  as  closely  as  their 
forms  permitted.  They  should  be  cut  in  out- 
line, so  that  no  picture  had  a  background. 
Every  bit  of  background  should  be  fitted  with 
some    other    picture.     Every    inch    of    space- 


should  be  economized  by  filling  it  with  some 
beautiful,  worthy  thing.  In  a  frame  measuring 
three  by  four  feet,  I  could  have  a  large  fraction 
of  the  world's  masterpieces  in  representation. 
But  it  would  give  me  neither  happiness  nor  any 
true  conception  of  these  masterpieces,  for  none 
of  them  would  have  setting  or  margin. 

Proper  setting  and  proper  margin  are 
essential  to  every  work  of  art.  So  if  life's 
work  and  life's  thinking  are  to  result  in  growth, 
they  too  must  have  their  margin,  their  proper 
setting,  their  opportunity  for  assimilation. 

During  the  clay  the  chief  work  of  the  body 
is  done,  but  during  the  night  the  tissues  grow 
more  than  they  do  during  the  day.  At  night  the 
food  is  worked  over,  the  muscles  are  buili:  up, the 
brain  tissue  is  restored,  the  exhausted  nerve 
cells  become  refilled  and  their  crinkled  borders 
become  smoothed  and  rounded.  This  is 
margin,  this  is  setting. 

The  process  is  not  less  necessary  with  ref- 
erence to  mental  work.  The  student  who 
spends  all  of  his  available  time  in  the  acquiring 
of  facts,  misses  the  chief  end  of  study.  Wisdom 
does  not  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  facts,  but  in 
their  assimilation — just  as  art  does  not  con- 
sist merely  in  form  and  color,  but  also  in 
margin  and  setting.  Our  facts  need  assimila- 
tion. They  need  to  be  worked  over  into  the 
tissue  of  our  mental  life.  The  daily  emotions, 
the  struggles,  the  ideals  that  come  to  us  need 
to  be  worked  over  into  the  self.  This  occurs 
chiefly  during  quiet,  during  rest.  The  man 
who  has  no  quiet  and  no  rest  assimilates  rel- 
atively little.  A  man's  experiences  must  be 
turned  over  and  thought  about.  A  man's 
Ideals  must  be  dreamed  over  and  dreamed  out. 

It  may  be  true  that  sleep  bears  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  mental  growth  thatitdoesto 
physical  growth,  and  that  thus  partially  or  even 
entirely  in  an  unconscious  way  the  facts  of 
daily  life  are  worked  over  into  the  tissue  of 
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character.  It  is  certainly  true  that  we  often 
awake  in  the  morning  after  a  good  night's 
sleep  and  find  problems  solved,  the  mental 
atmosphere  clarified  in  a  way  that  is  altogether 
surprising,  and  which  is  apparently  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  merely  by  our  being  more  rested. 
We  know  that  the  brain  is  not  wholly  inactive 
during  sleep.  We  know  that  there  are  psychic 
processes  going  on  of  one  kind  or  another.  I 
do  not  know  what  direct  evidence  could  be 
procured  to  prove  or  disprove  this  hypothesis. 
It  does  seem,  however,  to  fit  in  with  very  many 
well-established  and  otherwise  not  adequately 
explained  facts. 

The  best  work  that  most  of  us  do  is  not  begun 
in  our  offices  or  at  our  desks,  but  when  we  are 
wandering  in  the  woods  or  sitting  quietly  with 
undirected  thoughts.  From  somewhere  at 
such  times  there  flash  into  our  minds  those  ideas 
that  direct  and  control  our  lives,  visions  of 
how  to  do  that  which  previously  had  seemed 
impossible,  new^  aspirations,  hopes,  and  de- 
sires. Work  is  the  process  of  realization.  The 
careful  balance  and  the  great  ideas  come 
largely  during  quiet,  and  without  being  sought. 
The  man  who  never  takes  time  to  do  nothing 
will  hardly  do  great  things.  He  will  hardly 
have  epoch-making  ideas  or  stimulating  ideals. 

Rest  is  thus  not  merely  in  order  to  recuperate 
for  work.  If  so,  we  should  rest  only  when 
fatigued.  We  need  to  do  nothing  at  times 
when  we  are  as  well  as  possible,  when  our 
whole  natures  are  ready  for  their  very  finest 
product.  We  need  occasionally  to  leave  them 
undirected,  in  order  that  we  may  receive  these 
messages  by  wireless  from  the  Unknown.  We 
need  to  have  the  instrument  working  at  its 
greatest  perfection,  be  undirected  and  receptive. 
I  am  not  advocating  a  mystic  ideal. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  youth  is 
growth — happy,  continuous  growth.  Is  not 
the  reason  why  so  many  of  us  look  back  to 
youth  as  the  period  of  greatest  happiness  be- 
cause it  was  the  time  of  greatest  growth  ?  I 
think  that  the  people  whom  I  know  as  most 
happy  in  middle  and  advanced  years  are  those 
persons  who  have  kept  on  growing. 

The  as  yet  relatively  little  known  researches 
of  Cajal  and  Flechsig  have  shown  us  that  the 
tangential  fibres  of  the  brain  may  continue 
their  growth  at  least  through  middle  life,  and 
it  appears  also  that  these  fibres  are  in  some 
way  directly  related  to  intelligence.  Most 
people  seem  to  stop  growing  soon  after  they 
become  twenty.     Other  people  keep  on  growing 


for  varying  periods.  The  duration  of  life's 
growth  is  governed  partly  by  heredity  and  it 
is  partly  under  our  own  control.  Growth  is  lim- 
ited l>v  forced  work  without  rest  and  margin.  It 
is  promoted  by  wholesome  living.  It  is  inter- 
fered with  by  routine  work  without  a  break. 
We  must  do  unhabitual  things  if  we  are  to 
grow. 

All  this  may  seem  like  the  statement  of  an 
impossible  ideal.  It  is  not.  There  will  come 
weeks  and  months  when  every  ounce  of  strength 
and  every  moment  of  time  must  be  spent  on  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  things.  But  when 
this  is  a  man's  constant  life,  when  it  occurs 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year,  then  it 
indicates  that  the  work  has  mastered  the  man. 
The  man  is  no  longer  the  master;  he  is  the 
slave.  It  means  that  his  growth  and  his  capac- 
ity to  do  larger  and  larger  things  are  prevented. 

I  know  men  as  secretaries  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  as  college  physical 
directors,  as  the  owners  or  directors  of  immense 
corporations;  I  know  women  as  housewives 
and  mothers  of  large  families,  who  have  pre- 
served this  balance  between  work  and  rest  so 
that  they  have  continued  growing,  so  that 
their  ideals  have  enlarged  from  decade  to 
decade,  so  that  their  response  to  life  has  been 
ever  larger.  But  with  these  people  there  has 
been  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  tremendous 
tendency  of  the  time  away  from  margin,  away 
from  rest,  away  from  balance.  They  have  set 
their  faces  like  a  flint  and  have  not  allowed 
the  immediate  pressure  of  the  moment,  the 
drag  of  the  deadly  detail,  to  so  chain  them 
down  as  to  prevent  their  moving  toward  the 
far  larger  and  more  important  ideal  that  is 
farther  in  the  distance. 

A  dime  held  close  enough  to  the  eye  will  shut 
out  the  whole  world.  The  small  duty  close  at 
hand  may  shut  out  all  vision,  all  ideals.  The 
great  ideals  are  never  near.  The  small  duty 
is  always  with  us.  There  are  always  things  to 
be  done.  In  order  to  achieve  the  greatest 
which  is  within  each  one  of  us,  we  must  balance 
between  the  small  duties  which  could  never 
be  completely  done,  had  we  ten  times  our 
present  time  and  strength,  and  the  distant 
ideals.  We  must  be  able  to  say  to  the  imme- 
diate and  small:  "Stand  back!  That  is  your 
place.  This  is  the  time  for  rest,  for  margin, 
for  assimilation,  for  growth." 

Rest  is  as  important  as  work.  Dreams 
must  precede  action.  Concentrated  art  is  not 
art,  and  the  acquiring  of  facts  is  not  growth. 
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A    LESSON   IN  ADVERTISING 


MANY  advertisers  think  that  a  lot  of 
general    publicity   from  advertising 
ought  to  make  bricks  and  build  big 
buildings.     It  won't  do  it." 

Mr.  H.  G.  Ashbrooke,  advertising  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Glidden  Varnish  Company, 
thus  suggested  the  secret  of  his  success  through 
general  publicity  advertising. 

The  results  of  his  seven  years'  advertising 
campaign  are   summed   up   in   these   figures: 

Sales 

1899 $20,000 

1900 20,000 

1901 20,000 

1905 $1,200,000 

Increase  of  sales  in  seven  years — 6,000% 

"  How  did  you  succeed  where  so  many  others 
have   failed?" 

His  answer  was  as   follows: 

"  I  have  reasoned  that  there  are  four  essential 
elements  of  success  in  selling  a  commodity  by 
means  of  general  publicity  advertising:  1,  An 
article  of  household  utility  everywhere,  as  use- 
ful in  one  locality  as  in  every  other,  so  that  the 
advertising  will  appeal  wherever  it  is  read. 
Also  an  article  that  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than, 
anything  of  its  kind  on  the  market,  and  of  such 
cost  to  manufacture  that  it  can  be  sold  at 
a  price  to  meet  competition;  2,  money  to 
spend  for  advertising;  3,  the  nerve  to  spend 
it;  4,  the  good  judgment  to  «pend  it  judi- 
ciously. 

"Consider  the  first  point.  Any  man  who 
has  a  million  to  spend  for  advertising  and  who 
thinks  he  can  spend  it  successfully  to  advertise 
an  inferior  product  had  better  save  his  money. 
Why?  Because,  though  he  may  attract  some 
trade  by  this  advertising,  he  can't  hold  it  with 
the  goods,  and  consequently  he  can't  keep  his 
hold  with  the  dealers.  He  is  sure  to  lose  in 
the  end. 

"On  the  second  point,  a  manufacturer  can 
afford  to  spend  the  money  if  he  can  get  the 
results. 

"The  third  point  is  very  important.  Many 
advertisers  who  do  not  get  immediate  results 


become  disgusted  after  a  brief  campaign,  and 
declare  that  there  is  no  profit  in  advertising. 
They  lose  sight  of  the  cumulative  effect  of 
advertising.  We  got  no  results  from  our  ex- 
penditures until  the  fourth  year.  And  the 
chances  are  good  that  the  disgusted  advertiser 
is  the  man  who  expected  the  advertising  to 
build  his  brick  buildings  without  further 
efforts. 

"This  last  sentence  suggests  the  secret  of 
our  success.  I  consider  advertising  as  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  as  a  starting  point  from  which 
to  work  on  the  dealer.  We  cannot  tell — can- 
not even  guess — how  much  of  our  product  any 
particular  advertisement  has  sold.  We  don't 
try  to.  But  we  can  tell  just  how  effective  a 
year's  advertising  has  been  in  stimulating  our 
business  with  the  retail  dealers. 

"The  dealer  is  the  important  person  to  the 
manufacturer.  Our  advertising  is  of  no  value 
to  us  unless  it  serves  to  interest  him  in  selling 
our  goods.  He  is  human,  and  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  make  them  a  specialty  except 
from  self-interest.  We  must  show  him  that, 
if  he  will  cooperate  with  us,  our  advertising 
will  help  him  sell  more  goods. 

"We  seek  this  cooperation  by  every  means 
we  can  devise,  because  we  know  that  ulti- 
mately the  dealer's  interest  in  us  or  his  indiffer- 
ence to  us  will  make  or  ruin  our  business. 

"We  use  our  advertising  to  secure  this 
cooperation  in  many  ways.  For  instance: 
every  one  of  our  salesmen  carries  a  set  of  cards, 
on  which  are  pasted  copies  of  our  latest  ad- 
vertisements. He  shows  these  cards  to  his 
customers,  explaining  what  we  are  doing  to 
make  our  product  familiar  to  every  house- 
keeper. Then  he  makes  this  argument:  that 
the  dealer,  by  making  displays  of  an  article 
which  is  already  widely  known,  can  thereby 
add  to  his  sales,  not  only  of  that  article,  but  also 
of  everything  else  in  his  store.  The  salesman 
further  points  out  that  the  dealer  can  still  more 
closely  link  his  store  in  the  public  mind  with 
our  general  publicity  by  advertising  the  fai  I  in 
the  local  papers  that  he  carries  in  stock  our 
advertised  goods. 
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"Then,   if  the  dealer  is  convinced,   he   is 

supplied,  without  cost,  with  set  pieces  and 
posters  to  help   make  his  display  attractive. 

If  he  likes,  our  salesman  will  dress  the  window 
for  him  from  model  displays  thai  we  prepare 
at  headquarters.  If  the  dealer  decides  to 
advertise,  the  salesman  will  supply  him  with 
a  book  of  special  advertisements  written  by 
experts  for  this  purpose,  and  with  elcctrotyped 
cuts.  We  are  constantly  preparing  new  set 
pieces  and  new  advertising  'copy'  for  these 
uses. 

"We  have  another  method  of  encouraging 
the  dealer  to  make  window  displays  of  our 
goods.  We  set  apart  the  first  week  in  April, 
every  year,  and  call  it  'Our  Week.'  We  send 
the  dealer  pamphlets  telling  him  that  this  is 
house-cleaning  season,  and  therefore  the  best 
time  to  make  a  display  of  our  goods,  which  are 
especially  useful  at  this  time.  We  keep  him 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  increased  sales, 
by  our  circular  letters.  Then  we  offer  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  window  displays.  This 
year  these  prizes  ranged  from  $5  to  $100 apiece, 
amounting  to  Si, 500  in  all.  More  than  five  hun- 
dred dealers  entered  the  competition  last  April. 

"  Every  week  we  send  out  a  pamphlet  to  the 
dealer,  explaining  our  latest  work  in  adver- 
tising, telling  him  how  he  can  cooperate  with 
us  to  his  own  profit,  describing  new  methods  in 
store  management,  giving  pictures  of  effective 
window  displays.  We  are  thus  trying  in  every 
possible  way  to  make  ourselves  so  useful  to  the 
dealer  that  he  has  us  constantly  in  mind  and  is 
our  friend. 

"Thus  you  see  how  we  consider  our  ad- 
vertising. We  do  not  expect  it  to  draw  busi- 
ness by  itself.  People  are  too  busy  to  hunt 
all  over  town  simply  to  buy  what  we  advertise. 
But  if  we  persuade  the  dealer  that  people  will 
buy  because  of  our  advertisements   if  he  will 


display  oui  goods,  and  that  he  can  thus  get  the 
advantage  of  our  advertising,  we  have  won  a 

customer   whose   orders    will   grow    constantly 
larger.    That  is  why  our  advertising  pays. 

"The  first  three  years  during  which  we  ad 
vertised  showed  no  appreciable  results.  But 
during  the  fourth  year  the  accumulated  effect 
of  the  publicity,  combined  with  our  unceasing 
work  with  the  dealers,  began  to  get  results,  and 
the  last  four  years'  work,  built  on  that  founda- 
tion, has  increased  our  sales  sixty-fold. 

"  Here  is  another  point.  The  product  we 
advertise  is  only  one  branch  of  our  business. 
It  is  the  part  of  it  that  is  susceptible  to  general 
advertising,  because  it  is  a  household  article 
of  general  consumption.  Our  other  products 
go  to  manufacturers.  But,  through  the  friend- 
ships we  have  made  among>t  the  dealers,  we 
have  increased  the  other  branches  of  our  busi- 
ness. These  dealers  know  us,  like  us,  and  will 
buy  our  other  products  at  the  same  time  when 
they  give  us  orders  for  our  advertised  goods. 

"Our  advertising  appropriation  remains  a 
fixed  proportion  of  our  sales  receipts  every 
year.  For  instance,  suppose  we  assume  that 
our  sales  this  year  are  Sioo,ooo,  and  that  we 
spent  $10,000  last  year  in  advertising.  We 
would  figure  that  by  spending  Si  5,000  this 
year  in  advertising  we  would  increase  next 
year's  sales  to  $150,000,  and  so  on.  We  have 
paid  $18,000  for  a  single  advertisement,  in- 
serted once. 

"As  an  evidence  of  what  the  general  increase 
in  the  business  has  been  in  seven  years  through 
this  work,  the  new  plant  we  are  building  will 
occupy  ten  acres,  whereas  the  old  buildings 
occupied  two  acres.  That  fact  is  the  best 
commentary  on  our  faith  in  publicity  adver- 
tising, backed  always  by  work  on  the  vital 
element  in  an^  manufacturer's  success — the 
retail  dealer." 


THE  ADVANTAGE  IN  PULLING  TOGETHER 


A  BUSY  New  York  manufacturer  who 
prided  himself  on  the  military  snap 
with  which  his  business  was  run  is  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  activity  does  not  necessarily 
mean  profits.  His  beautifully  systematized 
departments  were  churning  away  industriously. 
The  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments  were 
models  of  clearness,  and  each  told  a  story  of 
efficiency.     There  were  two  or  three  depart- 


ments which  lost  money  regularly,  but  of  course 
this  was  to  be  expected  in  a  large  and  compli- 
cated business.  As  far  as  possible  each  de- 
partment was  conducted  by  its  head  as  a  sep- 
arate business,  crediting  and  charging  every 
other  department  with  material  and  work. 
And  each  department  executive  was  expected 
to  keep  his  costs  down  and  his  output  up,  to  the 
very  limit  of  his  ability.     The  result  was  that 
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every  man  was  keyed  to  vigorous  effort  and 
sharp  initiative — no  one  leaned.  The  factory 
clacked  through  the  day's  work  like  a  smooth 
running  typewriter  played  by  an  expert.  The 
owner  took  '"a  walk  through  the  shop"  every 
day  at  eleven  o'clock  to  see  how  things  were 
going  on,  and  usually  he  returned  to  his  office 
in  a  glow  of  satisfaction. 

But  one  morning  on  his  tour  he  heard 
high  pitched  voices  at  the  desk  of  the  manager 
of  a  new  department  established  to  sell  a  line 
of  the  factory's  goods  by  mail.  The  growth  of 
the  department's  business  had  been  rapid  and 
profitable.  The  manager's  reports  had  shown 
steadily  fattening  columns  of  figures,  and  the 
manager  was  persona  grata.  Talking  to  him 
swiftly  and  earnestly,  when  the  owner  stepped 
up,  was  the  regular  sales  manager,  the  general 
of  the  group  of  traveling  men  whom  the  es- 
tablishment kept  in  the  field. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  owner. 

The  story  came  out.  The  mail-order  man- 
ager, by  quoting  lower  discounts  than  the 
traveling  men  in  the  field,  had  been  gradually 
building  up  the  business  of  his  department  by 
taking  away  customers  from  the  salesmen  of 
his  own  house — and  underselling  them. 

"Why,"  said  the  sales  manager  with  tears 
of  vexation  in  his  eyes,"  the  boys  on  the  road 
don't  simply  find  their  old  customers  unwilling 
to  buy.  They  find  them  so  mad  at  what  they 
call  the  double-dealing  of  the  house,  that  it's 
dangerous  to  approach  them.  And  maybe 
the  boys  aren't  wrought  up,"  he  ended. 

The  owner  looked  at  the  defiant  mail-order 
manager. 

"Do  you  think  that's  business?"  he  in- 
quired. 

The  mail-order  manager  muttered  some- 
thing about  "steadily  increasing  sales." 

"But  you're  not  the  whole  business,"  broke 
in  the  owner.  "Don't  you  understand  that 
even'  department  in  this  establishment  is  only 
one  unit  in  a  big  machine,  and  that  all  are 
supposed  to  work  for  the  same  end?  For 
your  department  your  sales  are  increasing,  but 
if  you're  taking  business  away  from  the  boys 
on  the  road,  the  total  sales  of  our  whole  busi- 
ness are  not  increasing  at  all.  We're  selling 
the  same  amount  of  goods,  and  it's  costing  more 
to  sell  them." 

When  the  mail-order  manager  had  begun  to 
see  light  and  the  irate  sales  manager  had  been 
smoothed  down,  the  owner  returned  to  his 
private  office  to  think  the  matter  over.     Hi- 


eye  fell  on  a  report  just  placed  on  his  desk  from 
one  of  the  finishing  departments.  Pinned  to  it 
was  a  bill  from  another  business  ho'use  for  some 
supplies  the  department  had  needed.  He 
flushed  as  he  looked  at  it,  for  his  own  factory 
turned  out  these  same  supplies,  and  ringing  for 
a  boy  he  sent  for  the  head  of  the  department, 
who  a  moment  later  stepped  briskly  into  the 
room. 

"Why  did  you  get  this  stuff  from  those 
people?  Why  didn't  you  requisition  it  from 
McCarthy's  department?"  the  owner  de- 
manded, pointing  to  the  bill. 

"I  asked  McCarthy" — McCarthy  was  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  manufacturing  departments — 
"for  an  estimate  on  that  job.  He  gave  me  one. 
I  thought  it  was  too  high.  I  asked  these 
outside  people  to  bid.  Their  price  was  lower. 
I  gave  out  the  job.  I  try  to  run  my  depart- 
ment as  economically  as  I  can.  That's 
business." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  owner,  who  was  beginning 
to  wake  to  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  of 
his  busy  establishment,  "but  maybe  not  our 
business.  Did  you  know  that  McCarthy's 
department  is  run  at  a  loss  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  that  machinery  he  must  have  to  meet  the 
spring  and  fall  trade  is  mostly  idle  in  the  dull 
seasons?  Do  you  realize  that  the  little  saving 
you  made  on  that  job  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  idleness  of  our  machines,  which  cost  us 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  which  deteriorate 
even'  day?" 

It  took  some  explaining  to  make  the  young 
man  see  that  it  did  not  make  half  so  much 
difference  what  price  McCarthy  charged  for 
supplies — for  this  was  a  mere  book-keeping 
figure — as  whether  he  furnished  them  or  not. 
When  the  young  man  saw,  he  had  a  broader 
view  of  the  way  in  which  one  department  in  a 
complicated  business  depends  on  another. 

The  next  day  the  owner  called  together  heads 
of  all  the  departments  and  told  them  these  two 
little  stories.  He  then  proceeded  to  lecture 
them  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  closed,  "run  your  de- 
partments just  as  efficiently  as  you  can.  But 
remember  that  you're  all  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  You're  not  competitors.  Hereafter 
I  shall  expect  every  man  in  the  place  to  be 
just  as  much  interested  in  the  economy  and 
<  fin  iency  of  other  departments  as  he  is  of  his 
own.  A  profit  made  at  the  expense  of  your 
shop  mate  is  not  a  profit  -  it  is  very  likely  to 
be  a  loss." 
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THE  notable  books  of  the  year  have  not 
necessarily  been  those  of  which  there 
has  been  the  largest  sale,  the  most 
conspicuous  advertising,  or  the  most  active  dis- 
cussion in  print.  In  the  enumeration  below  of 
the  literary  output  of  the  year,  these  factors  are 
considered  in  a  secondary  sense  only,  letting 
them  stand  (when  they  count  at  all)  as  con- 
firmations or  endorsements  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  intrinsic  qualities  that  have  made 
these  books  the  best  in  their  respective  classes. 
The  list  is  confined  to  what  are  commonly 
known  as  "miscellaneous  books,"  by  which  is 
meant  the  books  that  are  sold  over  the  counter 
by  regular  booksellers,  and  advertised  in  pop- 
ular newpapers  and  periodicals.  Technical 
and  subscription  books,  including  school  books, 
medical  books,  and  other  publications  not 
usually  nor  mainly  sold  through  "the  trade," 
have  not  been  considered. 

The  books  selected  with  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations in  mind  naturally  group  them- 
selves into  five  classes. 

History 

In  the  histories  named  below,  distinct  con- 
tributions have  been  made  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  treated.  Each  is  a  book  of  which 
something  will  be  thought  and  said  for  a  period 
beyond  the  present;  none  is  a  compilation; 
none  is  without  evidence  of  special  research; 
in  none  has  the  author  failed  toresortto  primary, 
rather  than  secondary,  sources;  in  none 
has  he  written  except  after  having  mastered 
his  material  so  well  that  he  knew  more  than  he 
has  told. 

i.  James  Ford  Rhodes.  A  History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to  the  final  Restora- 
tion of  Home  Rule  in  the  South  in  1877.  Vols.  VI  and  VII 
[completing  the  work]. 

2.  De  Alva  Stanwood  Alexander.  A  Political  History 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  1777-1861.     Two  volumes. 

3.  John  Bach  McMaster.  A  History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States.     Vol    VI. 


4.  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan.  Sea  Power  in  its  Relation 
to  the  War  of  181 2.     Two  volumes. 

5.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Editor.  The  American  Na- 
tion Series.  (To  be  completed  in  28  volumes).  New 
Volumes:  Vol.  XIII,  The  Rise  of  American  Nationality, 
by  K.  C.  Babcock;  Vol.  XIV,  The  Rise  of  the  New  West, 
by  F.  J.  Turner;  Vol.  XV,  Jacksonian  Democracy,  by 
William  McDonald. 

6.  Henry  Charles  Lea.  A  History  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain.     (In  four  volumes.)     Vols.  I  and  II. 

Biography 

In  the  biographies  are  qualities  akin  to  those 
seen  in  the  histories.  At  least  the  first  two 
named  below  are  "final"  books,  the  ground 
being  covered  so  well  that  no  one  need  go  over 
it  again;  but  should  any  one  attempt  to  do  so, 
these  volumes  will  be  found  indispensable  as 
source  books.  The  other  two  books  leave  so 
little  to  be  desired  that  they  rise  almost  to  the 
same  height.  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Paul  have 
done  for  Whitman  and  Froude  about  all  that 
one  could  wish  a  biographer  to  do: 

1.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.     Two  volumes,  illustrated.    £ 

2.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Charles  G.  Leland 
[Hans  Breitman].     Two  volumes,  illustrated. 

3.  Herbert  Paul.     The  Life  of  Froude. 

4.  Bliss  Perry.     Walt  Whitman.     Illustrated. 

Travel 

Each  of  the  three  books  of  travel  named  is 
an  example  of  thorough  work  and  occupies  a 
place  none  other  fills,  or  seems  likely  to  fill. 
One  of  them,  Prof.  Jackson's,  may  be  called  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind : 

1.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson.  Persia,  Past  and  Present 
A  book  of  travel  and  research.     Profusely  illustrated 

2.  Homer  B.  Hulbert.  The  Passing  of  Corea.  Illus- 
trated from  photographs. 

3.  Budgett  Meakin.  Life  in  Morocco,  and  Glimpses 
Beyond.     Illustrated. 

Essays 

In  recent  years,  the  successful  book  of  essays 
has  seemed   threatened   with  extinction  along 
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with  the  successful  book  of  verse.  Publishers 
say  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  that  the  public 
will  no  longer  enable  them  to  secure  what  they 
call  "a  justifying  sale,"  using  this  term  in  a 
commercial  sense.  Mr.  Benson,  with  his  latest 
volume,  as  with  its  companion  of  last  year, 
"The  Upton  Letters,"  has  done  something  to 
disprove  this  maxim  of  the  book  trade,  while 
Mr.  Dawson  has  written  some  of  the  soundest 
literary  criticism  produced  in  many  years: 

1.  Arthur  C.  Benson.     From  a  College  Window. 

2.  William  J.  Dawson.  The  Makers  of  English  Prose 
and  the  Makers  of  English  Poetry.     Two  Volumes. 

Fiction 

In  the  fiction  of  the  year,  several  hundred 
volumes  in  all  having  been  published,  the  work 
first  named  below  (Mrs.  Deland's)  seems 
rightly  to  deserve  a  place  with  the  literature 


that  survives  for  many  years  after  the  date  of 
the  first  edition.  The  second  on  the  list  (Mr. 
Wister's),  if  it  make  a  claim  less  potent  for  sur- 
vival, should  at  least  long  rank  among  the  best 
books  of  a  decade.  The  third  (Mr.  Kipling's) 
has  already  been  accepted  as  a  work  in  which 
its  author  has  returned  to  his  former  mastery 
of  his  art  and  his  public.  The  fourth  (Mr. 
Churchill's)  has  secured  for  itself  distinction  as 
probably  the  best  of  the  many  big  selling  books 
its  author  has  produced.  The  fifth  (Mr.  Sin- 
clair's) may  claim  the  honor  of  having  achieved 
as  an  instrument  of  reform,  a  celebrity  scarcely 
equalled  since  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin": 

1.  Margaret    Deland.     The     Awakening     of    Helena 
Richie.     Illustrated. 

2.  Owen    Wister.     Lady    Baltimore.     Illustrated. 

3.  Rudyard  Kipling.     Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.     Illustrated 

4.  Winston    Churchill.     Coniston.     Illustrated. 

5.  Upton  Sinclair.     The  Jungle.     Illustrated. 


AN  ACTIVE  YEAR  FOR  THE  NOVELISTS 


NEARLY  every  English- writing  novelist  of 
reputation  has  published  a  book  within 
the  past  twelve  months,  thus  making  the  publish- 
ing year  one  of  unusual  interest  and  activity. 
From  that  group  of  ~Mer,  distinctively  Ameri- 
can novelists,  there  are  no  books  by  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen,  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells, 
Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  and  Mr.  Joel  Chandler 
Harris;  and  from  the  younger  school,  none  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Hegan  Rice  and  Mr.  Booth  Tarking- 
ton.  While  Mrs.  Wharton  had  no  new  book 
this  year,  the  popularity  of  "The  House  of 
Mirth"  reached  from  last  year  well  into  this. 
Two  novelists — Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  and 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland — amplified  old  stories. 
There  was  no  significant  "  discovery"  such  as 
attended  the  publication  of  "The  Divine  Fire," 
for  example.  There  was  great  interest  in  Miss 
Sinclair's  new  work,  but  no  adequate  measure 
could  be  made  from  "Superseded"  and  "Au- 
brey Craven,"  which  were  published  this  year, 
because  they  were  earlier  stories  and  did  not 
,ent  her  developed  power.  The  most  re- 
markable publishing  event  of  the  year,  meas- 
ured by  the  practical  effect  that  it  had,  was 
"The  Jungle,"  which  aroused  the  whole 
country  and  left  the  impress  of  the  power  of  a 
book  in  a  changed  order  of  things  in  the  indus- 
try that  it  described. 

Another  book  with  a  purpose  that  succeeded 


(as  a  story),  was  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
"Coniston,"  in  which  he  novelized  his  political 
ambition.  Our  three  foremost  women  novel- 
ists were  represented  by  books  of  art  and  ripen- 
ed power — Mrs.  Ward,  by  "Fenwick's  Career"; 
Miss  Glasgow,  by  "The  Wheel  of  Life,"  and 
Mrs.  Deland,  by  "The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Richie."  Mr.  Kipling's  book,  "  Puck  of  Pook's 
Hill,"  opened  an  entirely  new  field  for  this 
most  versatile  of  literary  men. 

Jack  London,  in  "White  Fang,"  returned  to 
the  scenes  of  his  greatest  success.  Mr.  Wister 
broke  a  long  silence  with  "Lady  Baltimore." 
Other  popular  American  writers  who  are  repre- 
sented in  the  year's  output  are:  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  John  Fox,  Robert  W.  Chambers, 
George  Barr  McCutcheon,  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  Irving  Bacheller,  Stewart  Edward 
White,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  and  Clara 
Louise  Burnham. 

No  less  active  were  the  English  novelists. 
Practically  every  one,  with  the  exception  of  J. 
M.  Barrie  and  Hall  Cainc,  had  a  new  book  on 
the  market.  There  were  books  this  year  by 
Marion  Crawford,  I.  Zangwill,  H.  G.  Wells, 
Richard  Whiteing,  Mary  Cholmondcley,  the 
Williamsons,  Anthony  Hope,  Lucas  Malet, 
Marie  Corclli,  Robert  Ilichens,  Eden  Phil- 
potts,  Ellen  Thornycroft  Fowler,  Stanley  Wey- 
man,  Conan  Doyle,  and  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 


SOME   INTERESTING   NEW    BOOKS 


MR.  KIPLING  in  his  new  book,  Puck  0} 
Pook'sHiU  (Doubleday,  Page  &Co.), 
has,  lurking  behind  all  his  vivid  and  delightful 
Story-telling,  a  sly  and  delightful  purpose  of 
making  Imperial  Britons  of  Little  Englanders 
and  good  English  folk  of  us  all.  You  may 
conceive  the  book  as  a  kindergarten  of  Imperial- 
ism wherein  Puck  is  master,  to  teach  the 
rising  generations  to  thrill  with  pride  in  the 
glories  of  England  even  as  Mr.  Kipling  him- 
self thrills.  Oak,  Ash,  and  Thorn  are  the 
symbols  of  these  glories  and  by  their  wizardry 
Puck  (the  ancient  spirit  of  the  soil)  summons 
out  of  the  past  strong  men  and  gentle  of  this 
race — as  well  as  of  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman, 
Celt,  and  Composite — each  to  tell  with  his  own 
lips  a  brave  tale  of  deeds  done  in  old  days; 
and  every  brave  tale  has  a  lesson  for  the  new- 
times.  It  is  useless  to  pretend,  of  course, 
that  the  real  child  will  read  the  tales  with  any 
such  deep  appreciation  as  the  grown-up  will, 
but  you  must  figure  all  who  read  as  children  of 
the  Island  mother.  As  a  sort  of  fiction,  it 
seems  enough  to  say  that  the  stories  are  among 
the  most  admirable  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  done, 
not  less  strong  than  earlier  stories  but  certainly 
mellower.  As  preachments,  they  work  by 
inspiration,  not  by  precept.  Because  Mr. 
Kipling's  own  passionate  pride  of  race  burns 
in  them  and  makes  them  glow,  they  stir  the 
flame  in  the  reader.  To  put  it  another  way, 
the  great  teller  of  tales  has  given  us  a  new  cycle 
of  the  Round  Table,  a  bigger  table  where  all 
the  races  of  England  sit  as  peers  and  high 
exemplars  of  imperial  English  virtues.  And 
the  verses  between  the  tales  are  charming. 

That  the  English  novel  as  Thackeray  left 
it — big,  broad,  human,  mellowly  reflecting  life 
as  a  whole— has  not  been  quite  extinguished  by 
fashionable  clinics  in  the  pathology  cf  feminism, 
studies  in  the  new  sociology,  and  books  of 
sublimated  Sunday  newspaper  stuff,  is  proved 
by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  William  de  Morgan's 
Joseph  Vance  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  called  also, 
and  with  deep-dyed  mendacity,  "An  Ill- 
Written  Autobiography."  Mr.  de  Morgan  is 
an  English  gentleman  aged  seventy,  hitherto 
no  novelist,  but  his  Joseph  Vance,  a  man  of  our 
own  time,  is  of  the  blood  kinship  of  Colonel 


Newcome  and  Henry  Esmond.  If  you  do  not 
hold  these  gallant  gentlemen  in  your  heart 
you  may  spare  yourself  Vance.  If  you  do, 
there  has  been  no  novel  since  Thackeray's 
own  that  will  give  you  so  much  honest  comfort 
and  delight.  Here  is  the  transcript  of  a  man's 
life  from  round  eyed  boyhood  to  old  age — full 
of  wholesomeness,  humor,  sanity,  charity, 
tenderness,  of  the  friends  he  made,  the  women 
he  loved,  the  dreams  he  dreamed,  the  thoughts 
he  thought,  the  things  good  and  bad  that  he 
saw,  did,  and  suffered. 

That  "specialist  in  futurity,-'  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  in  a  volume  called  The  Future  in 
America  (Harper's),  has  dwelt  entertainingly 
on  the  contemporary  phases  of  America  as 
he  found  it  during  a  recent  visit.  Upon 
superficial  and  spectacular  aspects  of  New 
York,  and  upon  equally  superficial'  if  less 
spectacular  aspects  of  Boston,  Mr.  Wells 
delivers  himself  of  some  rather  inspiring  epi- 
grams, not  without  the  shock  and  thrill  of  truth. 
Much  that  is  said  about  Boston  will  give  joy 
to  New  York.  Some  things  said  about  New 
York  will  give  pain  to  Boston. 

The  Brothers'  War,  by  John  C.  Reed  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.),  is  an  attempt  to  treat  the  clash 
of  the  states  from  a  modern  scientific  point  of 
view  as  the  inevitable  result  of  evolutionary 
processes.  Mr.  Reed,  an  ex-Confederate  sol- 
dier and  a  lawyer  of  antebellum  training, 
belongs  by  right  of  years  to  a  generation  which 
prefers  to  trace  events  to  moral  causes  or  to 
argue  upon  legal  "rights."  But  the  division 
of  the  sections,  as  he  sees  it,  grew  out  of  two 
unconscious  tendencies  to  nationalization — a 
tendency  of  all  the  states  to  grow  into  one 
nation,  and  a  like  tendency  of  the  slave  states 
to  grow  into  a  more  circumscribed  nation. 
Since  the  same  states  were  subject  to  both  ten- 
dencies, the  two  had  to  meet  and  one  must 
destroy  the  other.  As  for  the  superficial 
causes  of  division,  they  were  really  effects.  This 
treatment  impugns  the  motives  of  neither  side. 
Mr.  Reed  admits  that  the  South  saw  itself 
righting  for  guaranteed  constitutional  rights; 
that  the  North  saw  itself  fighting  for  Freedom. 
But  he  shows  that  the  ultimate  facts  lay  deeper 
in  the  forces  of  nature  itself. 
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WHAT  better  way  to  welcome  the 
New  Year,  which  promises  to  be  a 
year  of  wonders,  as  the  Old  Year 
\v;ts,  than  by  presenting  some  of  the  new 
achievements  in  travel  and  traffic  and  in  com- 
munication? For  having  yet  hardly  become 
accustomed  to  using  the  telephone  over  a 
thousand  miles  and  to  telegraphing  to  ships  in 
mid-ocean,  we  are  now  on  the  point  of  making 
manageable  flying  machines. 

Yet,  apart  from  revolutionary  discoveries, 
such  as  these,  we  are  all  the  while  making  such 
improvements  in  old  ways  'of  travel  and  traffic 
as  to  bring  more  startling  changes  in  our  living 
and  our  thought  than  we  realize  as  we  adapt 
ourselves  to  all  this  new  mechanism  day  by 
day. 

To  bring  together  the  stirring  facts  of  prog- 

hich  are  grouped  together  in  this  maga- 

'/.ine  has  been  a  pleasant,  if  difficult,  task  and 

a  task,  we  hope,  worth  doing.     Yet,  of  course, 

the  half  is  not  told. 

Modern  civilization  differs  from  the  civili- 
zations of  former  periods  chiefly  by  reason  of 
swifter  travel  and  communication.  These  have 
changed  histor)  and  made  the  character  alike 
of  nations  and  of  individuals  radically  different 
from  what  they  would  have  been. 

Obvious  as  this  is  when  we  look  over  a  long 
!.  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  see  thai 
gradual  improvements  arc  having  the  same  sort 
of  miraculous  effects  on  our  character  and 
thought.  But  for  the  transcontinental  rail 
road-,,  the  states  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
would  hardly  have  become  integral  parts  of  the 
they  now  arc;  and  the  greatest  force 
in  nationalizing  the  Southern  States     in  utterly 


obliterating  sectional  lines — has  been  the  direct 
and  the  indirect  work  of  swift  and  cheap  com- 
munication. Hundreds  of  even  more  striking 
examples  could  be  quoted  from  our  own  current 
history.  New  York  City,  to  cite  one  such 
instance,  was  radically  changed  in  its  character 
and  in  the  direction  of  its  development,  first 
by  the  elevated  roads  and  now  more  lately 
by  the  subway.  Similar  forces  are  making 
country  life  as  companionable  and  as  com- 
fortable as  town  life  and  far  more  healthful. 

But  it  is  not  the  philosophical  aspects  of  the 
subject  that  are  taken  up  in  this  number  of 
The  World's  Work  so  much  as  the  physical 
wonders  themselves  that  arc  taking  place  all 
about  us,  in  machinery  for  going  through  the 
air,  on  the  earth  and  in  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
parts  of  it,  under  the  ground,  and  on  and 
under  the  water.  It  is  a  day  of  marvels,  of 
novel  adventures,  of  triumphs,  of  the  harnessing 
of  new  forces  such  as  never  came  before.  A 
dirigible  Hying  apparatus,  the  application  of 
the  gas  engine  to  land  and  water  motors,  and 
the  turbine,  the  rapidly  growing  use  of  wire- 
less telegraphy,  the  new  applications  of  elec- 
tricity— merely  to  mention  these  is  to  stir  the 
imagination,  and  to  enable  even  a  dull  mind  to 
foresee  the  day  when,  I  hanks  to  such  forces, 
the  character  of  nations  and  of  men  will  be  so 
(hanged  that  the  earth  will  indeed  become  as 
one  neighborhood  and  man  will  be  a  brother  to 
man  more  completely  than  any  philosophical 
system  has  vet  dared  to  predict.  Communi- 
cation will  do  what  neither  conquesl  l>v  war  nor 
by  religion  nor  by  systems  of  thought  could 
have  brought  about.  In  this  way,  therefore, 
we  i  elebrate  the  Xcw  Year. 
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SANTOS-DUMONT   AND    HIS   "BIRD    OF   PREY" 
His  recent  successful  flight,  winning  the  Archdeacon  prize,  is  a  confirmation    of  the  prophecy  that  man  will 

soon  fly  at  will 


A   RACING   AUTOMOBILE   CROSSING    A    FORD    AT   HIGH   SPEED 

There  are  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  about  200,000  automobiles  of  various  kinds,  valued 

at  about  $200,000,000 


THE    MOST   POWERFUL    FREIGHT   LOCOMOTIVE    IX    THF.  WORLD 
The    167-ton    freight    engine  of  the    Baltimore    &  Ohio  Railroad,  on  its  Connellsville  division.     Ordinary  couplings 
will  not    hold    the  weight  it  is  capable  of  hauling.      It  is  used    mainly    for    pushing    heavy    freight    trains   over   the 

Alleghanies 


C"ounes>  oi  The  Kuuroa^ 
THE    RIVAL    OF    THE    RAILROAD    LOCOMOTIVE 
Steam-driven  motor  cars   like    this,  gasoline  motor  cars,  and  motor  cars  driven   by  electricity  generated  by  gasoline 
engines,  are  beginning  to  supersede  the  steam  locomotive  for  light  traffic 


ELECTRICITY    OUTRUNNING    STEAM 

A    rare   on   the   New    York  Central   Railroad    in  which    the    electric  locomotive  beat  the  steam  locomotive  a  train's 
length  in  500  yards,  both  starting  from  a  standstill.       This    emphasizes    one    of    the    great    advantages    of    electric 

traction  in  quick  acceleration  and   quick  stopping 


ROUNDING    A    CURVE    ON    THE    BARMEN-ELBERFELD   RAILWAY 

This  suspended   elevated    road    i     -'ill    an    experiment    Inn    i    probably  one  of   tin-  transportation  methods  of  the 

future  in  Germany  for  several  years.     It   is     ii'l  to  be  less   noisy  than   an   elevated   line,  and 

ir<    no  flooring  or  tics  to  shut  out  light   or  collect  snow.      No  train  (an  jump  the  track,    no  employee  can    be 

run  over,  and   the  third   rail   is  out   of  the   way.        It   is  claimed  that    a  car  with   twici      I       many  scats  as    a    surface 

( ar  can   he   run   at    twice   the   speed    for  half  the 


A   MONO-RAIL  ROAD    IN    THE    COUNTY    KERRY,    IRELAND 
On  the  ten  miles  of  this  road    from    Ballybunnion  to    Listowell,   there  are   40  grade-  crossings.     A  line  resembling 

this  is  projected  from  New  York  to  Coney  Island 
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^<V)  right,  1905,  by  f.  F.  fu..is 

THE   NEW    YORK   SUBWAY,    AT   THE    SPRING    STREET    STATION 

The  subway  carried  116,200,000  passengers  in  1905,  14,279,000  in  one  month  (March,  1906),  and  539,218  in  one  day 

(March  5,  1906).     7,400  cars  pass  Brooklyn  Bridge  Station  in  24  hours. 


Zbe  fIDarcb  of  Event* 


WITH  the  coming  of  every  new  year  in 
this  period  of  marvelous  prosperity, 
we  fall  to  wondering  how  long  it 
will  continue.  The  growth  of  wealth,  the  very 
general  diffusion  of  well-being,  and  the  swift 
march  of  prosperity  have  taken  away  the  old 
standards  of  judgment.  We  find  ourselves 
in  a  new  world.  There  are  not  railroads 
enough.  There  are  not  enough  skilled  work- 
men, nor  enough  day  laborers.  Agricultural 
land  has  risen  as  it  never  rose  before.  Cotton  is 
higher  than  it  has  ever  before  been  under  nor- 
mal conditions  of  trade.  Yet  the  mills  lack 
operatives.  The  farming  states  have  more 
cash  than  they  ever  before  had.  Yet  agricultural 
laborers  are  scarce.  Measure  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  any  fundamental  way  that 
you  will  and  you  find  new  and  surprising  sets 
of  facts.  Is  it  all  normal  and  natural?  Are 
we  going  on  a  straight  and  continuous  road? 
Or  shall  we  presently  discover  that  we  have  been 
traveling  in  a  circle? 

Of  course,  many  men  and  some  communities 
are  deceiving  themselves  about  their  own  par- 
ticular affairs.  Every  general  movement  of 
prosperity  sets  certain  artificial  forces  going. 
But,  in  general,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
— and  of  all  other  energetic  countries  as  well, 
but  in  our  own  country  in  particular — do  seem 
to  be  rising  rapidly  to  a  new  level  of  living  and 
of  working. 

And  if  we  sit  down,  as  we  ought,  after  the 
godly  fashion  of  our  forefathers,  and  thank 
Heaven  for  our  manifold  blessings,  we  shall 
find  more  reasons  for  gratitude  even  than  their 
pious  phrases  described. 

We  have  better  methods  of  cultivating 
the  land  than  men  ever  knew  before,  and 
methods  of  renewing  its  fertility. 

We  have  better  markets  and  more  of  them. 

We  have  cheaper  and  swifter  ways  of  reach- 
ing markets. 

Our  processes  of  manufacture  continue  to 
improve,  alike  in  metals  and  textiles. 

The  organization  of  trade  continues  to  be- 
come mere  exact  in   its  workings. 

We  have  better  houses,  better  food,  better 
clothing,  better  sanitary  knowledge  and 
practice. 


The  application  of  science  to  the  practical 
betterment  of  life  has  been  more  noteworthy 
and  widespread  this  last  decade  or  two  than 
during  any  preceding  century. 

These  (and  a  thousand  more  things)  have 
brought  permanent  new  forces  into  activity, 
of  which  the  old  economics  and  the  old  states- 
manship and  the  old  piety  knew  nothing. 

We  may,  then,  look  the  New  Year  in  the  face 
cheerfully  and  welcome  it  with  thankfulness 
and  without  fear. 

GREAT  FORTUNES  HERE  TO  STAY 

THERE  is  no  evidence  that  our  very  rich 
men  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  threats, 
made  sometimes  in  high  quarters  and  often  in 
low,  of  prohibiting  the  accumulation  or  the 
transmission  of  large  fortunes.  If  they  are, 
any  sound  economist  can  reassure  them.  For 
there  is  no  just  way  greatly  to  hinder  the  making 
of  much  money  by  men  who  have  a  genius  for 
it.  The  income  and  the  inheritance  taxes  of 
England  have  not  appreciatively  diminished 
the  great  British  fortunes;  and  no  tax  that  can 
justly  be  laid  on  wealth  or  on  its  inheritance 
will  do  more  than  these  English  taxes  have  done. 

The  danger  lies  not  in  great  fortunes  but  only 
in  the  wrong  methods  of  making  or  of  using 
them.  We  have  laws— perhaps  enough  laws 
if  they  could  all  be  enforced — to  prevent  rich 
men  from  using  the  brutal  force  of  wealth  for 
illegitimate  ends.  Many  such  laws  are  not 
enforced;  and  many  of  the  very  great  fortunes 
— perhaps  most  of  them — have  been  made  by 
some  form  of  oppression,  direct  or  indirect, 
legal  or  illegal. 

But  there  are  very  many  rich  men  who 
do  not  owe  their  wealth  to  such  methods;  and 
we  are  always  going  to  have  such  men.  More 
than  that,  we  are  always  going  to  have  rich 
families.  The  old  saying  that  it  takes  only 
three  generations  to  go  from  shirt-sleeves  to 
shirt-sleeves  is  untrue.  Every  country  of  great 
opportunities  and  of  capable  men  has  pro- 
duced families  that  have  a  genius  for  conserving 
as  well  as  for  accumulating  wealth;  and  so  has 
our  country.  The  sons  of  the  rich  are  not  all 
spendthrifts. 

The  important  thing  is  to  distinguish  between 
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the  ha  vine;  of  a  fortune  and  the  way  in  which 
a  fortune  is  got  or  used.  If  it  be  honestly  got 
and  honestly  used,  wealth  is  to  be  desired  and 
naed  and  even  great  wealth  is  not  to  be 
feared.  At  any  rate,  it  is  more  likely  to  cause 
trouble  to  its  owner  ->nd  his  children  than  to  the 
resl  of  the  community.  It  is  right  to  tax  it, 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  confiscate  it.  We 
cannot  limit  it  if  we  would.  We  can  only  make 
sure  that  men  shall  honestly  win  it  and  honestly 
use  it. 

The  sensible  way  to  deal  with  rich  men  is 
to  help  them  use  their  riches  wisely  and  not 
to  cry  out  against  all  wealth  and  thus  drive 
them  irto  a  suspicious  and  useless  and  lonely 
class    by    themselves. 

So  far  as  the  fiscal  problem  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  we  are  likely  sooner  or  later 
to  come  to  this — a  great  lowering  of  the  tariff, 
the  imposition  of  a  Federal  income  tax  or  an 
inheritance  tax,  or  both,  the  gradual  lessening 
of  the  vast  pension  payments,  and  the  increased 
spending  of  money  on  vast  internal  improve- 
ments. And  fairly  and  even  heavily  taxed 
wealth  will  properly  contribute  to  this. 

ARE  WE  REALLY   GETTING   RICHER? 

WITHIN  ten  years  the  value  of  property  in 
the  United  States  has  doubled.  We 
now  have  property  worth  or  "capitalized"  at 
a  hundred  billion  dollars.  Divided  per  capita, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  would  be  worth  $1,250.  Divided  among 
families,  every  family  would  have  more  than 
$6,000.  Such  a  volume  of  wealth  the  world 
has  never  seen  before,  and  the  increase  con- 
tinues in  a  swelling  flood.  What  does  this 
mean?  Anything  more  than  a  huge  piece  of 
statistical  guesswork  and  calculation.? 

This  more  than  threefold  increase  in  values 
in  the  United  States  in  thirty  years  is  made  up 
of  two  factors — increased  value  of  the  same 
things  and  more  things  of  value.  Every  addition 
t?  the  products  of  the  farm  is  an  increase  in  real 
wealth.  So  also,  as  we  usually  reckon  it,  is  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  farm  acreage.  But 
these  two  increases  are  of  a  different  nature; 
and  the  confusing  of  them  in  statistical  state- 
ments of  wealth  tends  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  economic  processes  which  have  been  going 
on. 

The  question  is,  then,  whether  we  are  really 

growing  richer  at  anything  like  the  rate  that 

the  statistics  indicate.     Do  these  colossal  and 

Uy  growing  figures  mean  the  creation  of 


additional  good  things,  the  building  of  more 
houses,  larger  reserve  food  supplies,  more 
machinery  and  factories,  more  clothing  and 
furniture,  more  of  all  the  things  which  are  the 
results  of  labor  combined  with  capital,  put  in 
shape  for  use  ?  Or  does  this  increased  wealth 
represent  an  inflation,  like  the  inflation  during 
the  Civil  War,  when  every  shopkeeper  kept 
steadily  marking  up  the  price  of  his  goods  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  gold  premium  over  the 
greenbacks  ? 

II 

In  almost  every  industry  that  has  been 
organized  into  a  trust,  a  revaluation  of  the 
property  has  been  made  on  an  increased  basis — 
in  many  cases  at  a  threefold  increase.  The 
steel  trust  pays  interest  on  bonds  and  dividends 
on  stock  which  are  said  to  aggregate  more  than 
three  times  the  prior  value  of  the  furnaces,  the 
rolling  mills,  the  coke  ovens,  the  ore,  and  the 
coal  included  in  the  consolidation.  The  an- 
thracite coal  monopoly  is  represented  by  a  huge 
amount  of  railroad  stocks  that  had  little  value 
ten  years  ago  but  that  now  sell  in  Wall  Street 
at  an  average  of  almost  twice  their  par.  The 
pottery  trust  pays  interest  and  dividends  on 
more  than  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping 
all  its  potteries.  So  do  a  hundred  smaller 
trusts,  whose  market  values  depend  not  on  the 
cost  of  their  plants,  but  on  their  power  to  make 
profits  and  to  pay  interests  and  dividends. 

The  railroads,  too,  are  a  huge  instance  of 
this  marking  up  of  values.  Thirty  years  ago 
all  the  capital  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  including  all  their  stocks,  all  their  bonds, 
and  all  their  debts,  was  only  4%  billions.  To- 
day their  capital  is  14  billions.  Of  course, 
more  railroads  have  been  built,  but  the  cap- 
italization of  nearly  all  has  been  enormously 
increased.  The  market  value  has  increased  a 
great  deal  more.  The  average  Wall  Street 
quotation  for  the  stock  of  the  great  railroad 
systems  in  1877  was  $40  a  share,  or  two-fifths 
of  par.  To-day  the  average  is  more  than 
150 — fifty  per  cent,  above  par,  or  nearly  four 
times  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Valued 
at  Wall  Street  quotations,  the  railroads  are  one- 
fifth  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States. 

Now  is  this  increase  in  railroad  market  values 
an  increase  in  articles  of  value  or  only  in  their 
valuation  ?  Is  it  an  increase  of  permanent 
values  or  only  of  values  that  may  decline?  In 
ten  years  the  mileage  of  the  railroads  increased 
from  175,508  to  211,074.    This  is  an  increase 
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of  oniy  one-fifth.  The  increase  in  miles  of 
railroad  per  1,000  inhabitants  hardly  varied  at 
all.  Wherein  did  the  increase  in  value  come  ? 
It  was  not  all  in  more  miles  of  track,  or  more 
stations.  There  were  more  cars  and  locomo- 
tives, but  these  could  be  replaced  for  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  additional  capitalization. 
Wherein  does  the  additional  value  consist? 
Solely  in  the  increase  in  earning  power  through 
the  increased  use  of  the  whole  community,  or 
through  increased  charges  on  it. 

Ill 

Farm  values  tell  a  similar  story.  In  their 
market  value,  the  farms  are  worth  about  as 
much  as  the  railroads.  Their  present  val- 
uation is  an  increase  of  more  than  one-third, 
even  during  the  last  five  years.  The  increase 
in  Illinois  alone  is  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars.  The  average  farm  lands  in  that  state 
would  have  sold  in  1900  for  $57.70  an  acre. 
To-day  they  would  sell  for  $81.89  an  acre,  and 
their  market  value  is  still  increasing.  This- 
increase  does  not  come  from  new  houses  and 
barns  or  fences  and  improvements,  but  simply 
from  a  rise  in  the  market  price.  The  grazing 
lands  of  Texas  have  risen  in  value  in  the  last 
five  years  from  $7.05  to  $9.69  an  acre.  The 
sheep  and  cattle  ranges  of  Montana  have  in- 
creased still  more,  from  $6.45  to  $14.51.  The 
unimproved  fields  of  Idaho  have  doubled  in 
value.  Is  this  increase  in  values  an  increase 
in  wealth  or  a  mere  marking  up  of  the  price? 
Are  these  lands  intrinsically  and  permanently 
worth  any  more?  The  Illinois  corn  fields  do 
not  produce  more  abundantly.  The  wheat 
fields  of  the  Northwest  have  exhausted  some 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Or  take  still  another  kind  of  property.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  restored  by  scientific 
farming,  by  plowing  under  green  crops,  and  by 
other  methods  of  fertilizing.  But  a  coal  mine 
cannot  be  made  to  reproduce  the  coal  taken 
from  it.  An  ore  bank  is  exhausted  when  the 
ore  is  gone.  Oil  wells  run  dry.  When  lumber 
is  cut  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  replace  it.  All  these 
sources  of  wealth,  while  increasing  in  value, 
have  been  diminishing  in  quantity.  Yet  the 
anthracite  coal  unmined  to-day  has  a  higher 
market  value  than  the  larger  quantity  of  un- 
min  ■  1  coal  had  ten  years  ago.  The  con- 
sumption of  iron  ore  has  increased  until  the 
United  States  consumes  more  than  twice  as 
pig  iron  and  almost  three  times  as  much 
steel  a  year  as  Great  Britain.     The  supply  of 


copper  is  being  exnausted  as  rapidly  as  the  great 
producing  corporations  are  able  to  mine  and 
smelt  it. 

All  this  means  a  great  increase  in  the  annual 
production  of  wealth,  but  does  it  in  any  way 
imply  that  the  United  States  is  growing  richer  ? 
Wealth  is  not  what  is  consumed,  but  what  is 
available  for  future  use.  The  coal  that  has 
been  burned,  the  lumber  that  has  been  sawed 
up,  the  ore  that  has  been  smelted  no  longer 
exist  for  future  production. 

If  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  has  so 
enormously  increased,  in  what  concrete  forms 
can  this  increase  be  found  ? 

IV 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  becoming 
richer.  Some  at  least  of  these  marked-up 
values  are  real.  The  values  caused  by  social 
usage  are  the  most  genuine  and  permanent  of 
all  values,  if  we  assume  that  organized  society 
will  continue. 

Still,  in  a  period  of  rapid  "marking-up,"  let 
us  beware  of  accepting  all  increases  in  value. 
It  is  a  useful  time  for  men  who  wish  to  do  sound 
economic  thinking  to  make  discriminating 
judgments. 

ABOUT  THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

THE  postal  service  of  the  United  States  is 
so  badly  managed  that  a  Chicago  man- 
of -affairs  with  good  "backing"  recently  offered 
to  conduct  the  whole  business,  to  reduce  the 
present  postal  rates  on  letters  and  periodicals 
by  one-half,  to  extend  the  rural  delivery  system, 
and  to  pay  to  the  Government  all  the  net 
revenue  over  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  a  year 
on  the  money  that  he  would  have  to  invest; 
and  he  would  expect  to  make  a  good  income. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  any  competent 
private  organization  could  do  all  these  things. 
The  Canadian  postal  department  carries  peri- 
odicals for  a  certain  distance  at  one-fourth  our 
rate  and  at  distances  equal  to  ours  at  half  our 
rate;  and  it  has  no  deficit. 

Nor  is  mismanagement  all — perhaps  not  the 
worst — that  can  be  said  about  the  Post-Office 
Department.  For  it  continuously  puts  out 
reports  that  are  misleading  and  therefore  un- 
true. For  instance,  the  Government  itself  is, 
of  course,  the  largest  single  user  of  the  postal 
service.  Every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment uses  the  mail.  Military  equipment  has 
been  sent  by  post.  Turnip  seed  is  sent  by 
post.     Speeches    which    are    campaign    clocu- 
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meats,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  product 
of  the  Government    Printing   Office  are  sent 

rhere  i=>  an  almost  incalculable 
amount  of  this  matter,  and  it  goes  post  free. 
This  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  proper  method. 
That  is  not  the  |>oint  for  the  moment.  The 
point  is  that,  although  this  vast  tonnage  is 
carried  free,  the  reports  of  the  Department 
made    to    Con,  .r    after  year    take  no 

account  of  this  vast  free  service  and  set  forth 
a  deficit  in  the  postal  revenues. 

By  any  proper  system  of  book-keeping, 
then.-  would  be  no  deficit  in  the  postal  revenues. 
But,  even  if  there  were  a  deficit,  that  would 
be  no  crime;  for  the  service  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  and  not  primarily  for  profit. 
Nobody  expects  a  profit  from  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  government  service — except, 
of  course,  the  customs  and  internal  revenue 
departments,  which  are  tax-collectors. 

There  are,  then,  two  distinct  and  serious 
shortcomings  of  the  Department.  It  is  ill- 
managed;  and  its  reports  to  Congress  (and, 
therefore  to  the  people)  produce  a  false  im- 
pression— are  essentially  untrue. 

II 

But  this  is  not  all.  Instead  of  an  effort  to 
improve  this  bad  management,  one  depart- 
ment of  the  postal  administration  keeps  up 
year  after  year  an  agitation  for  a  change  in 
postal  rates — an  agitation  that  is  based  on 
error,  that  misrepresents  facts,  that  strikes  at 
one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  cheap  postage — 
the  service  of  the  people  in  supplying  them 
with  periodical  literature — and  threatens  the 
whole  vast  industry  of  periodical  publication. 

In  report  after  report,  there  comes  from  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  the  un- 
true statement  that  a  deficit  is  caused  by  the 
rate  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  "second-class 
mail  matter,"  which  is  periodical  literature. 
This  false  impression  goes  into  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General;  thence  into  his  recom- 
mendations; thence  fat  times)  into  the  Presi- 
dent's Message;  thence  before  Congress;  thence 
before  the  Postal  Committees ;  thence  before  a 
Commission  appointed  by  Congress  to  re- 
commend changes  in  the  postal  laws;  thence 
into  the  public  mind. 

Xow  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again, 
and  as  clearly  as  anything  can  be  proved,  that 
an  increase  in  the  rate  on  periodical  literature 
would  cause  a  lessened  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  would  diminish  and  to  a  degree 


destroy  the  periodical  literature  of  the  country. 
Still  this  agitation  goes  on  year  in  and  year 
out— starting  always  in  the  office  of  the  Third 
tmaster-General.  The  truth  is 
that  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  jxjund  on  periodicals 
brings  a  great  revenue  to  the  post-office  by 
the  correspondence  that  it  causes.  If  the  dis- 
tribution of  periodicals  were  restricted,  the 
income  from  letter  postage  would  fall  off  more 
than  anybody  can  accurately  calculate.  For 
instance,  one  advertisement  with  a  coupor 
(which  they  now  propose  to  make  illegal;  in  nine- 
magazines  some  time  ago  brought  8i2,coo  an- 
swers, each  paying  two  cents  postage  and  each 
causing  the  transmission  of  a  package  of 
merchandise  through  the  mails  on  which  a 
high  rate  of  postage  was  paid ;  and  the  total 
of  admittedly  profitable  postal  revenue  brought 
by  this  one  advertisement  was  more  than 
$24,000. 

Ill 

It  is  true  that  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General has  a  somewhat  difficult  task. 
He  must  exclude  from  the  mails  what  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  fraudulent  periodicals. 
But  it  was  not  meant  that  he  should  be  a  cen- 
sor of  periodical  literature,  with  power  prac- 
tically to  exclude  what  he  pleases.  Yet  his 
rulings  year  after  year,  from  which  there  is  no 
practical  appeal,  become  the  law  of  the  land 
as  he  interprets  them — arbitrary  ruling  on 
arbitrary  ruling  till  no  man  living  knows  what 
the  postal  law  will  be  to-morrow. 

Worse  yet,  this  autocratic  office  has  for 
years  been  filled  by  a  man  who  has  a  micro- 
scopic rather  than  an  administrative  mind — 
a  man  who  has  doubtless  persuaded  himself 
that  he  serves  the  Government  in  proportion 
to  the  trouble  that  he  gives  to  the  most  impor- 
tant users  of  the  postal  service.  He  has  be- 
come a  tyrant,  judge,  jury,  and  hangman,  all 
in  one.  He  has  for  years  kept  the  whole 
periodical  publishing  world  bedeviled.  He- 
has  presented  the  wrong  issue  to  Congress  and 
to  the  people.  He  proposes  the  wrong  remedy 
for  a  misreported  deficit,  a  remedy  that  would 
make  a  real  deficit ;  he  concentrates  attention  on 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  uses  of  the  postal 
service  as  if  it  were  a  fraud,  and  he  thus  dis- 
tracts attention  from  the  abuses  that  ought  to 
be  eradicated. 

The  first  practical  step,  therefore,  in  reform- 
ing the  postal  service  is  to  start  about  such  a 
systematic  study  of  the  whole  problem  as  will 
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disclose  its  real  defects  and  to  have  it  con- 
ducted, in  all  its  branches  of  work,  by  men  of 
constructive  business  ability.  There  doubtless 
are  worse  instances  of  maladministration  than 
our  Post-Offke  Department;  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  them,  even  by  those  who  favor  the 
Governmental  conduct  of  other  kinds  of  business. 

IV 

Here  is  an  example  of  Mr.  Madden's  silly 
method  of  making  a  "ruling"  and  then  inter- 
preting it  as  a  law.  Two  months  ago,  this  adver- 
tisement was  published  in  The  World's  Work  : 

This  is  the  adver- 
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To  oaf  w  ntwTiing  Ott  attacked  coupon  proper!]/ 
filled  ott'and  4  centt  in  rtampi  the  puUiihert  will 
tad  Oil  monoarapk  FREE 


tisement  of  a  book 
written  by  a  man  of 
— well,  surely  of  some 
degree  of  good  repute 
in  American  litera- 
ture— about  a  sports- 
man, surely  also  of 
some  little  note  and 
also  of  some  degree 
of  good  repute,  and 
published  by  a  firm 
with  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  had 
some  grateful  exper- 
ience, and  advertised 
in  this  magazine,  which  is  at  least  meant  to  be 
a  reputable  publication. 

Now,  because  the  reader  of  this  advertise- 
ment was  asked  by  the  advertiser  to  write  his 
name  on  the  advertisement  and  to  tear  it  out 
and  to  send  it  to  the  publishers  and  receive 
Mr.  Burroughs's  essay  on  "Camping  with 
President  Roosevelt,"  Mr.  Madden,  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  declared  that 
the  advertisement  was  not  a  proper  adver- 
tisement, but  a  piece  of  writing  paper  inserted 
in  the  magazine;  and  that  therefore  the  maga- 
zine was  not  a  magazine  entitled  to  admis- 
sion to  the  mails  at  "second  class"  rates 
but  that  it  ought  to  pay  the  much  higher  rate 
that  is  levied  on  "merchandise."  He  had  as 
well  have  said  that  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
printed  was  made  of  pulp  and  was  therefore 
wood,  and  that  the  magazine  must  pay  the 
postal  rate  charged  for  carrying  lumber.  After 
March  4th,  his  ruling  is,  no  "coupon"  ad- 
vertisements will  be  permitted! 

He  made  a  similar  complaint  against  an 
advertisement  oi—The  Youth's  Companion! 
A  man  had  as  well  deny  the  respectability  of 
Plymouth  Rock  or  of  Bunker  Hill  monument. 


An  even  sillier  objection  was  made,  by  the 
help  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  an  ad- 
vertisement of  Lije,  which  was  inserted  a  few 
months  ago  in  many  of  the  best  magazines. 
Without  humor,  without  youth  or  the  mem- 
ory of  it,  inappreciative  of  the  literature  of 
nature  and  of  sport,  even  when  the  sportsman 
is  a  man  of  most  excellent  repute  and  of  some 
public  reputation,  Mr.  Madden  piles  up  arbi- 
trary "rulings"  fold  on  fold,  makes  twist  after 
twist  in  his  ingenious  foolishness,  lays  down 
whim  on  whim,  all  as  law,  mind  you — solemn, 
fanatical,  seeking  martyrdom.  And,  if  we  have 
not  all  lost  our  sense  of  humor  under  his 
foolish  annoyances,  we  ought  to  ridicule  this 
conduct  of  the  public  business  till  it  becomes 
impossible.  Thus  an  ungeared  piece  of  the 
machinery  that  we  call  Government  goes  creak- 
ing and  lumbering  on;  and  Congressional 
committees  treat  it  seriously! 

THE  GOVERNMENT  VS.  THE  STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

THE  United  States  Government  hasbegun  its 
long-expected  suit  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  alleging  the 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law;  and 
it  will  try  to  prove  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  It 
is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  suit  against 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  which  the  Government  won,  and  the 
merger  was  dissolved.  Attorney -General 
Moody  has  explained  at  length  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Government  will  attempt  to 
convict  the  Company,  its  subsidiaries,  and  the 
seven  individuals  responsible  for  its  conduct, 
substantially  as  follows : 

The  suppression  of  competition  in  the  production,  the 
sale,  and  the  transportation  of  oil,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
monopoly. 

The  evasion  of  the  decision  of  1892  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  under  which  the  trust  was  broken 
up,  for  it  exists  to-day  practically  as  it  did  prior  to  that  order 
of  dissolution  by  the  Ohio  court. 

The  obtaining  of  rebates  from  railroads,  and  other  un- 
fair discriminations,  whereby  it  has  sought  to  monopolize 
the  business  and  has  been  able  to  raise  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  territories  in  which  it  holds  a  practical 
monopoly. 

The  holding  by  its  directors  and  officers  of  large  blocks 
of  stock  in  various  railroads,  and  the  obtaining  by  this 
meanc  the  sale  of  lubricating  oils  to  railroads,  as  well  as 
many  other  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

This  is  a  civil  suit,  not  a  criminal  suit. 
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The  accusation  that  will  excite  the  live! 
popular  interest,  no  doubt,  is  that  in  the  territory 

where  it  lias  had  a  practical  monopoly,  the 
Company  has  charged  high  prices  for  oil. 
But  it  can  probably  never  be  accurately 
calculated  whether  or  not  the  average  price  of 
refined  oil  has  been  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
operations  of  this  trust;  for  no  one  can  know 
just  what  the  price  might  have  been  under  other 
conditions. 

If  this  suit  be  won,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  If 
no  criminal  actions  follow,  the  practical  result 
will  be  nothing.  The  court  will  order  the 
dissolution  of  the  holding  company,  that  is  all. 
The  Company  will,  of  course,  comply.  There 
the  matter  will  end,  as  in  the  Northern  Se- 
curities case,  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Company.  No  one  pretends  that  the  status  of 
the  Hill  railroads  has  been  changed  by  the  ready 
compliance  with  the  law.  They  are  as  much 
under  the  control  and  administration  of  Mr. 
Hill  as  they  ever  were.  The  form  has  been 
changed,  but  not  the  substance.  So  it  will  be 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  if  the  Govern- 
ment win  its  suit. 

If  the  suit  be  lost  on  its  merits  as  a  claim 
and  not  through  some  legal  technicality,  the  de- 
cision will  be  welcomed  by  corporations,  but 
will  probably  raise  much  bitterness  throughout 
the  country  at  large.  Such  a  decision  would 
almost  certainly  increase  the  popular  demand 
for  more  laws,  and  more  drastic  laws,  for  the 
regulation  of  corporations.  The  people  have 
come  to  feel  that  perhaps  the  laws  which  pro- 
tect the  huge  vested  interests  do  not  sufficiently 
protect  the  public  through  whose  patronage  the 
corporations  exist.  The  suit  is,  in  fact,  a  real  test 
of  the  power  of  the  law  to  control  the  tremen- 
dous corporate  powers  whose  creation  it  has 
authorized  and  assisted. 

More  important  even  than  a  conviction  may 
be  the  publicity  that  the  trial  will  throw  on  the 
management  of  the  Company.  If  it  really 
have  been  guilty  of  the  practices  of  which  it 
has  been  accused,  facts  will  be  brought  out 
during  the  trial  to  show  its  guilt.  If  no  such 
facts  are  brought  out,  the  Company  will  gain  in 
the  general  esteem. 

The  Company  has  made  two  statements 
about  the  suit.  In  one  its  stockholders  were 
assured  that  their  interests  will  not  suffer.  The 
other  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  the  suit 
will  injure  our  foreign  trade.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  action  at  law  in  recent  years  has  been 
watched  as  this  will  be. 


AMERICAN  SHIPS,  IN  ONE  WAY  OR  ANOTHER 

IT  seems  more  and  more  likely  that  high 
protectionism  will  be  hastened  to  its 
fall  by  subsidies  to  American  ships;  for,  if  we 
do  develop  a  great  commerce  overseas  in  cur 
own  ships,  the  very  momentum  of  it  will  sweep 
international  obstructions  out  of  the  way,  many 
high  duties  among  them. 

It  is  absurd  and  suicidal  that,  with  products 
and  wares  to  sell  everywhere,  with  a  growing 
demand  for  things  from  all  other  countries,  and 
even  with  money  to  invest  abroad,  we  must  yet 
go  to  South  America  by  way  of  England;  and 
this  at  a  time  when  practically  all  the  South 
American  states  are  showing  the  stability  of 
their  governments  and  are  in  a  better  attitude 
to  us  than  ever  before.  \Yc  once  had  sub- 
sidized ships  to  Brazil  and  they  failed.  We  once 
granted  a  subsidy  to  the  Pacific  Mail  and 
reaped  a  scandal.  But  these  were  incidents 
of  an  earlier  time  and  of  different  conditions. 
With  the  President's  influence,  with  Secretary 
Root's  argument,  made  when  he  was  fresh  from 
his  conciliatory  journey,  with  the  changes  in 
commercial  routes  that  the  Panama  Canal 
is  expected  to  bring,  with  our  general  outward- 
bound  impulse,  the  old  project  of  subsidies 
gets  new  influences  in  its  favor.  The  bill, 
which  passed  the  senate  at  the  last  session, 
may  not  pass  the  House.  But  the  project 
does  not  die  easily. 

Nor  has  the  feeling  ever  died  in  the  American 
masses  that  we  ought  to  be  masters  of  the  sea 
in  a  sense  in  which  we  are  not  now  masters — 
that  American  ships,  the  American  flag, 
American  sailors  ought  to  be  seen  in  every 
port;  and  there  is  a  strong  sentimental  ap- 
peal in  any  movement  that  promises  such  a 
revival. 

But  the  proposal  to  grant  subsidies  in  any 
form  arouses  fierce  and  determined  opposition. 
It  provokes,  as  it  ought,  a  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  some  of  our  absurd  navigation  and  shipping 
laws.  It  arouses  the  opponents  of  protection 
and  those  who  fear  jobbery  and  scandal.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  now  has  a  new  sort 
of  impulse  behind  it.  To  have  ships  and  to 
extend  our  trade — the  feeling  for  these  things 
is  strong;  and,  if  our  great  prosperity  lasts 
much  longer,  this  feeling  will  find  gratification 
in  one  way,  if  not  in  another.  We  want  a 
merchant  marine  so  badly  that  we  are  willing 
to  try  to  get  it  by  almost  any  means.  If  the 
opponents  of  a  subsidy  wish  to  have  their  way, 
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they  must  make  a  stronger  demand  lor  free 
ships,  or  convince  the  public  in  some  way  that 
they  can  revive  our  shipping. 

TWO  COLOSSAL  PLANS  THWARTED 

THE  remark  was  dropped  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill  a  little  while  ago  that,  just  before 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  was  dis- 
solved, the  management  was  offered  to  him  of 
all  the  great  Western  railroads  between  the 
Canadian  and  the  Mexican  borders.  These 
were  to  be  merged  into  one  great  aggregation. 
It  has  come  out  that  a  similar  merger  was  to  be 
made  of  the  principal  Southern  roads.  These 
plans  stir  the  imagination;  for,  if  they  had  been 
carried  out,  a  long  step  would  have  been  taken 
toward  the  possible  ultimate  consolidation  of 
all  the  great  railroad  sjstems. 

Such  an  event  has  been  often  predicted,  of 
course.  You  will  find  men  who  will  say  that 
it  is  necessary  as  a  practical  measure  in  order  to 
secure  perfect  cooperation  and  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  competition.  You  will  find  other  men, 
of  course,  who  would  regard  such  an  event  as 
the  consummation  of  our  servitude,  the  only 
escape  from  which  would  be  governmental 
ownership. 

For  the  present,  the  subject  has  a  remoter 
interest  than  it  had  a  year  or  two  ago;  for 
further  formal  consolidation  of  competing 
systems  is  now  forbidden.  But  the  pressure 
of  economic  forces  in  the  long  run  proves 
stronger  than  forbidding  statutes;  and,  if  it 
be  really  true  that  continuous  consolidation 
means  greater  efficiency,  it  will  go  on  in  some 
form  until  an  even  smaller  group  of  men  be- 
come our  masters  of  transportation  than  the 
little  group  that  now  holds  control.  But  it 
would  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  would 
do  our  liberties  greater  hurt  than  the  railroad 
kings  of  the  past  have  done  them.  For  govern- 
mental regulation,  state  and  national,  is  in- 
creasing at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the  centraliz- 
ation of  power.  If  we  produce  men  of  genius 
for  consolidation,  we  produce  men  also  of 
genius  for  regulation;  and  events  seem  to  prove 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  may  after  all  reach 
even  magnates  and  monopolists.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  yet  no  reason  why  any  man  should 
despair.  Among  other  facts  worth  remember- 
ing is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hill  declined;  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  another  man  living  to 
whose  experience  and  judgment  such  a  colos- 
sal consolidation  would  be  willing  to  entrust 
itself. 


GLIMPSES  OF  NOTEWORTHY  MEN 

A  GOOD  deal  of  gossip,  certainly  not 
authorized  and  probably  irresponsible, 
continues  to  find  its  way  into  the  newspapers, 
touching  the  possible  entrance  into  high 
politics  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
Princeton  University,  in  New  Jersey.  First, 
he  was  suggested  as  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  later  as  a 
possible  Presidential  candidate — as  an  anti- 
dote proposed  to  the  party  for  both  Bryanism 
and  Hearstism. 

The  suggestion  will  hardly  bear  fruit,  it  is 
feared;  for  President  Wilson  is  not  a  politician 
and  he  is  a  right-minded  man  of  a  safe  and 
conservative  political  faith.  He  would  not 
have  the  Government  own  the  railroads;  he 
would  not  stir  up  discontent;  he  has  no  fortune; 
he  does  not  speak  the  language  either  of 
Utopia  or  of  riot.  But,  if  the  Democratic 
party  should  come  to  its  senses  again  next  year 
and  assert  its  old  doctrines  and  take  on  its  old 
dignity,  and  seek  real  leadership  (and  pray 
Heaven,  it  may!),  leaving  its  Bryans  and  its 
Hearsts  alone,  this  suggestion  of  President 
W'ilson  is  logical,  sound,  dignified,  and  decent. 

Here  is  a  man  of  high  character,  and  of  the 
best  political  ideals,  a  man  who  knows  our 
history,  our  laws,  and  the  genius  of  our  people, 
American  to  the  core  and  linked  by  inheritance 
and  by  training  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
past,  a  man  who  has  had  such  executive  ex- 
perience as  a  University  presidency  demands 
(and  that  is  a  good  deal),  a  man  of  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance, and  of  a  mind  of  his  own.  He 
comes  of  a  Southern  family — was  reared  and 
chiefly  educated  in  the  South — but  has  lived  the 
wider  life  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic.  His 
venerated  father  was  as  staunch  and  beautiful 
a  character  as  ever  adorned  and  made  strong 
the  Presbyterian  pulpit.  Although  his  life 
has  been  spent  in  academic  pursuits,  he  is  a 
man  of  a  practical  mind  and  he  knows  men  as 
well  as  books.  He  uses  our  language  with 
both  strength  and  charm;  he  has  a  sense  of 
humor;  and  he  is  a  Democrat  of  the  best 
traditions.  What  if  a  political  miracle  should 
happen  and  the  long-lost  old  party  should  find 
itself  by  nominating  such  a  man? 

II 
Mr.  Cortelyou  now  takes  up  the  Treasury 
portfolio,  having  served  successively  as  Seen 
tary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  as  Postmaster- 
General.     What  qualities  best  fit  a  man  for 
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Cabinet  work  ?  It  docs  not  seem  to  be  necessary 
that  he  should  be  a  master  of  his  Department; 
for  it  is  the  habit  of  Presidents,  especially  of 
President  Roosevelt,  to  shift  his  advisers  often 
from  one  post  to  another.  It  would  require 
a  man  a  lifetime  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  any  one  of  these  great  Departments.  The 
qualities  that  count  for  most  seem  to  be  a 
general  executive  ability  and  a  personality 
that  fits  into  the  Cabinet  group  and  that  has 
the  President's  confidence — good  all-around 
adaptability  and  sound  judgment. 

The  country  has  respect  for  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
partly  by  reason  of  and  partly  in  spite  of  his 
service  as  campaign  manager-general;  but  the 
public  has  never  quite  got  a  clear  understanding 
of  his  positive  qualities,  if  he  has  them,  as  he 
must  have;  and  there  is  some  wonder — not 
exactly  doubt,  but  wonder — how  he  will 
"measure  up  to"  the  difficult  duties  of  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Silent, 
prudent,  but  always  non-committal,  courteous 
but  quiet  to  a  fault — who  really  knows  Mr. 
Cortelyou  or  knows  what  he  thinks?  He  is 
the  most  striking  example  that  you  will  find 
of  a  man  who  has  risen  from  sheer  routine  by 
winning  the  confidence  of  his  superiors  and  by 
keeping  the  silent  and  prudent  habits  of  the 
private  secretary. 

Ill 

If  you  live  in  Minnesota,  you  already  know 
Governor  John  A.  Johnson.  If  you  live 
somewhere  else  and  go  to  St.  Paul  and  visit 
the  magnificent  new  capitol,  you  may,  if  you 
like,  walk  into  the  Governor's  office  and  make 
his  acquaintance.  The  tall,  homely,  good- 
natured,  busy  man  of  infinite  leisure  and  with 
a  genius  for.  making  acquaintances  will  talk  to 
you  as  freely  as  if  you  had  known  him  while 
he  was  the  editor  of  a  country  paper,  or  even 
earlier,  during  the  period  of  his  struggling  boy- 
hood on  a  farm.  Governor  Johnson  is  a  Demo- 
crat who  was  elected  in  1904  when  President 
Roosevelt  carried  the  state  by  a  plurality  of 
more  than  146,000;  and  he  was  elected  again 
last  year  by  more  than  60,000  when  again 
all  the  other  state  officers  elected  were 
Republicans. 

His  success  has  been  won  (so  some  persons 
will  tell  you)  because  of  the  wretched  mess 
that  his  political  opponents  made  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  in  Minnesota. 
Others  will  tell  you  that  he  owes  his  political 
strength  to  the  Scandinavians,  for  his  father 


was  a  Scandinavian  immigrant.  All  this  is 
true — to  a  degree.  But  the  larger  truth  is, 
he  owes  his  success  to  himself,  his  personality, 
his  clean  and  sincere  and  direct  way  of  con- 
ducting campaigns  and  of  conducting  the 
public  business.  The  people  feel  that  he  is 
their  Governor,  not  a  party's  Governor,  nor 
the  Governor  of  any  interests  or  clique.  He  is 
a  political  success  because  he  is,  in  a  sense,  not 
a  political  person  at  all — not  a  "professional" 
in  manner  or  in  fact — but  a  straightforward, 
plain,  strong,  kindly,  direct  representative  of 
the  high-average  honest  man — another  proof 
that  men  now  count  far  more  than  parties  in 
our  public  life. 


IV 


Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  has  finished  his 
History  of  the  United  States  from  the  slavery 
compromise  of  1850  to  the  end  of  Reconstruc- 
tion in  the  South;  and  these  seven  volumes  are 
a  monument  of  industry  and  (rarer  yet)  of 
fair  judgment. 

Mr.  Rhodes  began  life  as  a  man-of-affairs. 
Born  to  an  industrial  career  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  would  have  become  a  man  of  very 
great  fortune,  he  turned  his  whole  life,  when  he 
had  made  a  competence,  to  this  historical  task. 
He  became  a  citizen  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  then 
of  Boston,  the  better  to  apply  himself  without 
interruption  to  historical  research  and  writing. 
His  historical  writing,  therefore,  has  not  been 
done  during  the  leisure  got  from  teaching  nor 
from  labor  of  any  other  sort,  but  as  the  sole 
business  of  his  life;  and  surely  history  ought 
to  be  so  studied  and  written.  This  undivided 
devotion  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that, 
along  with  Mr.  Fiske's  volumes  about  earlier 
periods,  Mr.  Rhodes's  is  the  most  noteworthy 
American  historical  narrative  of  our  time.  It 
is  one  man's  work,  and  it,  therefore,  has  con- 
tinuity and  unity,  and  is  not  a  part  of  any 
cooperative  series  of  books  such  as  are  making 
this  generation  regard  our  history  as  a  dull 
succession  of  facts.  The  reader  of  such  series 
must  make  his  journey  by  changing  horses  at 
even'  cross-road. 

If  it  be  fair  to  judge  by  the  laborious  results 
of  much  of  our  academic  historical  writing,  it 
was  a  distinct  advantage  that  Mr.-Rhodes  had 
his  early  training  in  an  orderly  business  pursuit 
rather  than  in  a  university.  He  learned  in 
business  to  make  good  judgments  of  living 
men,  and  he  has,  therefore,  the  better  made 
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just  judgments  of  men   in  a  turbulent  era  of 
the  past. 

He  has  finished  this  large  task  early  enough 
in  life  to  take  up  another,  if  he  have  a  mind  to, 
or  early  enough  to  enjoy  for  many  years  his 
fame  and  his  friends  of  both  continents;  for 
his  chief  recreation  has  been  his  hospitality 
and  he  has  won  the  companionship  of  many  of 
the  most  interesting  men  in  the  world. 

A  DEEP  MIDCONTINENTAL  WATERWAY 

A  DEEP  waterway  up  and  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  is  a  corollary  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  It  is  a  necessity,  too,  because  of 
the  rapidly  growing  volume  of  traffic,  of  the 
insufficiency  of  railroads,  and  of  their  higher 
rates,  and  because  of  the  generally  increasing 
pressure  of  population  and  of  products  to  reach 
the  sea  by  the  easiest  route. 

The  subject  is  agitated  every  year,  and  every 
year  with  increasing  force,  at  great  meetings 
of  commercial  men  in  the  Middle  West;  and 
any  man  who  can  read  the  future  knows  that 
this  great  project  will  at  some  time  be  carried 
out.  The  last  discussion  of  it  received  the 
momentum  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill's  and  Secretary 
Root's  approval. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  world, 
which  those  who  think  along  coast-lines  easily 
forget,  is  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Our  great  contiguous  area  of  free 
trade,  of  cheap  transportation  and  quick  travel, 
of  practically  instantaneous  communication, 
and  of  a  homogeneous  population,  self- 
maintaining  by  the  great  variety  of  production 
— this  is  the  area  of  the  most  important  and 
successful  interchange  of  wares  (and  of  ideas, 
as  well)  that  has  ever  existed;  and  whatever 
can  make  travel  or  traffic  better  will  in  time  be 
done.  This  era  of  prosperity  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  great  constructive  era  of  practical 
improvements,  of  use  for  all  time  to  come. 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH— AND  OF  ENGLISH 

THERE  goes  on  forever  an  extension  of 
governmental  functions  that  is  dis- 
quieting to  old-fashioned  thought.  But  it  must 
be  so,  because  new  duties  arise  that  can  be  done 
by  no  other  agency,  or  at  least  that  will  not  be 
done  by  any  other.  Among  such  new  duties 
is  the  work  that  the  National  Government 
might  do  to  preserve  the  public  health — not 
only  to  prevent  the  importation  of  diseases  but 
to  prevent  diseases  that  we  already  have.  There 
has  long  been  an  agitation  for  the  creation  of  a 


Department  of  Health,  and  it  is  an  agitation 
that  will  win  at  some  time. 

The  task  of  putting  into  effect  the  preventive 
measures  against  disease  that  have  been  indis- 
putably proved  effective  is  a  hard  one.  Yet, 
if  it  could  be  done,  the  saving  of  life  and  the 
saving  of  wasted  effort,  time,  and  expense  would 
put  working  society  on  a  wholly  different  basis 
from  the  ailing,  wrongly  fed,  bad-breathing, 
quack-ridden,  disease-transmitting  kind  of  exis- 
tence that  we  now  lead.  There  is  no  other 
field  for  human  progress  so  plain. 

The  Government,  by  a  Department  equipped 
and  managed  with  directness  and  common 
sense,  could  do  much;  for  it  would  (or  ought 
to)  work  unhindered  by%the  unfortunate  tra- 
ditions, surroundings,  and  jargon  of  medical 
men,  and  even  of  their  organizations  and  other 
academic  societies.  For  instance,  a  public- 
spirited  appeal  is  made  to  the  press  of  the 
United  States  by  the  "Department  of  Social 
Sciences"  of  one  of  our  foremost  universities, 
which  contains  these  paragraphs  and  these 
violences  of  typography,  and  this  misspelled 
Latin:  and  misquoted  Scripture: 

"  The  fearful  wastes  of  death  and  sickness  and  the  dreadful 
havoc  wrought  can  never  be  described.  The  fiercest 
battles  ever  fought  left  no  such  bloody  trails,  even  when 
the  mailed  hand  of  war  smote  cruelest  and  harshest,  as  the 
crimson  boulevards — ten-death-chariots-wide — traced  by 
the  passing  finger  touches  of  pneumonia  or  consumption 
wastes  within  a  week's  end  span.  Along  these  ghastly 
boulevards  will  be  strewn,  before  twelve  months  are  gone 
more  blasted  hopes  and  broken  hearts  than  all  the  count- 
less grinning  skulls  slain  in  fair  fights  and  whitening 
battlefields  since  time  began. 

"  Could  the  750,000  persons[in  the  United  States 
marked  for  death  during  the  next  twelve  months 
from  preventable  causes  voice  in  a  threniad  verdict 
their  conviction,  in  a  last  solemn  moriturii  salutamns,  who 
can  doubt  what  would  be  their  admonition:  that  good 
health  is  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  a  long  life  well  lived 
fairer  than  beaten  gold.  Who  can  doubt,  if  these  measures 
were  before  the  nation,  how  they  would  cast  their  verdicts? 
As  the  slaves  chained  to  the  chairs  of  the  conquerors  in  the 
triumphs  that  are  gone,  so  the  passing  hours  silently  re- 
mind us:     '  And  we  too  are  mortal.'  " 

This  is  put  forth  from  one  of  our  principal 
universities  as  a  plea  to  the  people  for  a  National 
Department  of  Health.  It  is  the  sort  of  talk 
and  type  that  drives  men  to  socialism  and  to 
t  medicines  and  to  faith  cures,  and  not 
>rt  of  talk  or  type  that  cleans  out  a  single- 
well  that  contains  typhoid  germs  or  kills  a 
single  malaria  bearing  mosquito.  To  teach 
our  professional  masters  the  English  tongue — 
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that  would  be  one  long  step  toward  the  eradi- 
cation of  disease.  The  unintelligible  language 
of  medicine  and  of  the  "social  sciences"  is  re- 
sponsible for  slaughter  "ten-death-chariots- 
wide";  for  it  prevents  men  from  finding  out 
many  simple  facts  that  would  save  them. 
Yet  this  fence  of  language  between  the  men 
who  would  save  life  and  the  lives  that 
would  be  saved  remains,  as  a  vigorous  farmer 
once  described  his  fence — "horse-high,  pig- 
tight,  bull-strong";  and  every  generation  and 
institution  of  "learning"  perpetuates  it. 

SKILLED  WORKERS  AND  SOCIAL  SENSE 

¥N  EVERY  part  of  the  country  there  is  a 
*■  loud  demand  for  skilled  laborers.  Mas- 
ters of  any  of  the  trades  command  good  wages, 
and  they  are  too  few  everywhere.  This  de- 
mand is  stimulating  talk  of  trade  schools  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  the  formation 
of  organizations  to  promote  them.  The  state 
of  Massachusetts  has  a  commission  to  study 
the  subject  and  to  recommend  a  remedy,  and 
there  is  a  national  society  to  promote  the  train- 
ing of  mechanics.  A  new  trade  school  of  wide 
scope  has  recently  been  established  at 
Indianapolis. 

Why  there  should  be  fewer  journeymen  in 
proportion  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
our  life  apparently  than  ever  before,  is  an 
easier  question  to  ask  than  to  answer.  Of 
course,  the  old  apprentice  system,  by  which 
many  boys  were  once  trained,  has  gone  out  of 
use,  and  the  labor  unions  do  not  encourage  or 
permit  as  many  beginners  as  a  generous  and 
far-sighted  policy  would  suggest.  Moreover, 
they  put  a  premium  on  mediocrity,  and  hold 
the  best  to  the  level  of  the  average.  But  these 
facts  explain  only  a  part  of  the  dearth  of 
skilled  workers  with  their  hands.  The  public 
school  system,  much  as  we  have  talked  about 
"industrial  education,"  does  not  lead  toward 
mechanical  training.  Yet  there  are  other 
reasons  than  these  why  there  is  a  dearth  of 
carpenters,  masons,  machinists,  and  the  like 
almost  everywhere. 

Doubtless,  the  strongest  reason  of  all  is 
social.  In  spite  of  the  chance  for  good  wages 
and  opportunities  for  fortune  and  great  use- 
fulness that  mechanical  careers  offer  to  the 
capable,  there  has  grown  up  a  feeling,  since 
the  rush  to  the  cities  began,  that  there  is  a 
social  disadvantage  in  mechanical  work;  and 
this  feeling  when  persisted  in,  of  course,  be- 
comes a  fact. 


A  poor  lawyer,  a  clerk,  a  salesman — a  well- 
dressed  townman  of  almost  any  calling — 
imagines  himself  superior  in  dignity  and  stand- 
ing to  a  man  who  works  with  soiled  hands. 
This  very  un-American  notion  has  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  the  last  generation  or  two,  who 
have  come  into  their  working  period  since  our 
great  commercial  era  began. 

Those  who  are  concerned  to  educate  Amer- 
ican youth  after  the  proper  American  fashion 
may  get  from  this  social  absurdity  a  good  hint 
of  one  direction  in  which  much  of  our  so- 
called  educational  energy  has  been  misspent. 
The  trouble  can  be  reached  and  cured  only  by 
a  better-balanced  social  judgment,  a  truer 
measure  of  men,  a  standard  more  like  the 
standard  of  an  earlier  and  simpler  period  of  our 
history. 

THE  STATISTICAL  HABIT 

IT  is  a  social  item  that  has  much  currency 
that  we  imported  last  year  more  than 
one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  luxuries, 
such  as  precious  stones  (forty  millions),  laces 
and  the  like  (forty  millions  more),  feathers  and 
such  gewgaws  (seven  millions),  champagne 
(six  millions),  cigars  (many  millions  more); 
and  so  on. 

This  is  a  great  economic  waste,  no  doubt, 
and  we  are  developing  useless  and  even  harmful 
habits  for  a  simple  people  in  this  period  of 
great  prosperity.  But  these  enormous  totals 
thus  summed  up  and  set  forth  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  ought  not  unduly 
to  frighten  us.  A  hundred  million  dollars  are 
only  about  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  every  one 
of  us,  and  there's  hardly  a  clodhopper  on  any 
of  our  hills  who  doesn't  chew  more  than  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter's  worth  of  tobacco  a  year;  and 
many  a  poor  man  drinks  liquor  enough  in  a 
week  to  cost  much  more.  Heaven  forbid  the 
defence  of  either  diamonds  or  grog;  but  Heaven 
forbid  also  that  the  statisticians  should  scare 
us  to  death  with  their  totals  about  our  extrava- 
gance. Unrestrained  indulgence  in  statistics 
is  a  worse  habit  than  either  diamonds  or  beer. 

MAKING  TRAVEL  SAFER 

THE  recent  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Spencer,  President  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  in  a  preventable  rear-end  collision  on 
his  own  road,  emphasizes  the  wrong  method 
of  railroad  conduct — the  giving  of  more  at- 
tention to  policy  and  finance  than  to  the  actual 
operation  of  a  road.  That  great  railroad 
system  is  a  wonderful  triumph  of  consolidation 
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and  extension  and  of  financiering;  but  the 
running  of  its  trains  almost  always  behind  time 
and  the  frequency  of  accidents  have  for  many 
years  been  too  great.  Of  course,  the  road 
has  been  overworked  by  the  magical  increase 
of  travel  and  traffic  in  the  South;  but  its  opera- 
tion also  has  been  undisciplined  and  bad. 

A  noteworthy  fact  of  that  sad  accident  was 
the  wrecking  of  a  day  coach  which  was  the 
fourth  car  from  the  rear  of  the  train  where  the 
collision  occurred,  although  Pullman  cars 
between  it  and  the  rear  escaped  destruction. 
This  day  coach  was  "of  lighter  construction." 

In  the  best  railroad  practice,  we  are  about 
to  make  another  long  stride  in  safety.  For 
instance,  a  number  of  devices  have  already 
been  put  in  use  on  the  New  York  subway  and 
the  Boston  elevated  road,  which  will  auto- 
matically stop  a  train  before  it  can  pass  a  signal 
set  against  it.  Since  these  devices  are  ac- 
cessible, it  is  inexcusable  that  two  trains  should 
collide  in  a  block,  or  that  any  railroad  should 
maintain  the  savage  derailment  device  which 
plunges  a  whole  train  of  passengers  off  the 
track  as  the  penalty  for  the  neglect  of  a  careless 
engineer. 

The  new  safety  system  to  be  employed  on  the 
electrified  zone  of  the  New  York  Central  marks 
the  greatest  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
signal  systems.  All  the  signals  will  be  operated 
by  electricity  and  the  lights  supplied  from  the 
power-house.  For  trains  running  forty-five 
miles  an  hour,  the  blocks  are  1,200  feet  long; 
between  forty-five  and  sixty  miles  an  hour 
2,500  feet  long;  and  sixty  miles  an  hour  3,000 
feet  long.  Electric  lights  will  be  used.  Auto- 
matic stops  are  provided  to  operate  whenever  a 
signal  stands  at  "danger."  On  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  and  the  other 
electrified  lines  entering  New  York  City,  auto- 
matic devices  will  be  used.  The  lines  will  be 
made  as  safe  from  collisions  as  all  the  machinery 
that  human  ingenuity  has  thus  far  created  can 
make  them. 

Steel  cars,  both  freight  and  passenger,  are 
being  adopted  more  and  more  widely.  Side- 
entrance  steel  cars  were  used  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  in  1904  even  before  a  few 
were  used  in  the  New  York  subway.  Steel 
postal  cars  have  been  introduced  on  the  Erie 
Railroad,  the  Santa  Fe",  the  Harriman  lines,  and 
many  other  roads.  The  Interborough  Com- 
pany, which  operates  the  New  York  subway, 
has  been  severely  criticized  for  not  having  .all 
its  cars  of  steel,  for  all  the  railroads  entering 


New  York  which  are  now  being  electrified  have 
ordered  steel  cars  for  their  new  equipment. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  South- 
ern Railway  itself  have  even  built  some  ordinary 
passenger  cars  of  steel.  The  new  cars  of  the 
Philadelphia  subway  and  elevated  service  are 
of  steel,  and  the  street  cars  of  San  Francisco 
and  other  places  are  made  with  steel  frames. 
The  awful  fatality  of  railroad  wrecks  will  be 
greatly  reduced  when  the  use  of  automatic 
safety  devices  and  steel  cars  becomes  general. 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  GENERAL  LEE 


JANUARY  19th  is  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  He  was  the  most  heroic 
figure  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  the 
only  Southern  man  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  Civil  War  whose  character  has  taken  a 
permanent  hold  on  the  imagination  and  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  nation.  There  were 
other  Confederate  soldiers  whose  achievements 
won  them  military  fame — "  Stonewall"  Jackson 
to  a  preeminent  degree.  But  it  is  not  only  as 
a  soldier  that  General  Lee  won  a  secure  place 
in  American  history,  nor  perhaps  chiefly  as  a 
soldier. 

There  will,  perhaps,  forever  be  dispute 
whether  he  did  right  to  resign  from  the  United 
States  army  and  take  up  arms  against  the 
Union;  but  no  disputant  now  doubts  his 
sincerity.  It  is  difficult  for  this  generation 
to  understand  the  attitude  of  men  in  i860  to- 
ward the  States.  In  the  minds  of  one  great 
party,  a  man's  state  stood  as  first  claimant  on 
his  loyalty,  the  United  States  next.  It  was  in 
this  school  that  General  Lee  was  reared,  as 
most  other  Virginians  were.  In  a  sense,  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Confederate  move- 
ment. He  was  not  an  original  "Secessionist." 
He  knew  at  an  early  time,  if  not  from  the 
beginning,  that  the  Union  armies  would  win. 
His  desperate  fighting  was  of  battles  that  he 
knew  would  at  last  end  in  defeat.  But  he 
regarded  his  duty  to  his  state — his  duty  to 
Virginia — as  his  first  duty;  and  in  obedience 
to  this  he  sacrificed  a  career  that  might  have 
made  him  the  principal  military  figure  of  the 
Union  cause. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  men  may 
hold  about  his  decision,  there  has  come  since 
his  death  a  settled  judgment  of  him  as  a  man. 
His  conduct  after  defeat — his  dignified  and 
sincere  acceptance  of  the  result,  his  abstention 
from  politics,  his  refusal  to  degrade  his  name 
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and  fame  for  commercial  profit,  his  giving 
his  closing  years  to  the  training  of  youth,  the 
high  mind  and  dignity  of  the  man  shown  by 
his  bearing  and  conduct  and  revealed  in  his 
familiar  letters — these  things  have  peculiarly 
endeared  him  to  the  Southern  people  and 
made  him  the  type,  to  all  the  world,  of  the  best 
that  Southern  life  produced.  The  very  general 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  his  birth  is  a 
fit  acknowledgment  of  the  force  of  great 
nobility  of  character. 

THE  EARNINGS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  AGENTS 

AN  INQUIRY  comes  to  The  World's 
Work  whether  the  earnings  of  life- 
insurance  agents  are  likely  again  to  be  as  large 
as  they  formerly  were. 

No.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  New 
York  companies  are  concerned,  the  amended 
law  forbids  the  payment  of  commissions  to 
agents  on  the  former  very  generous  basis. 
Under  the  old  system  the  agents  were  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  yearly  premium.  Under  the 
new  law,  their  commissions  are  a  percentage  of 
the  face  of  the  policy.  For  this  reason,  those 
kinds  of  policies  which  yielded  the  largest  com- 
missions— the  various  forms  of  endowment 
policies  with  their  high  yearly  premiums — are 
not  likely  at  any  early  time,  if  ever  again,  to 
enjoy  their  old  forced  popularity. 

The  insurance  agent  of  the  future  will  have 
the  insured  man  for  his  client,  rather  than  the 
insurance  company;  and,  while  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  income,  he  will 
hardly  make  a  large  fortune,  as  many  a  one  did 
during  the  period  of  the  popularity  of  endow- 
ment insurance.  The  business  will  be  more 
reputable  and  less  lucrative. 

THE  TELEPHONE  A  NATIONAL  HABIT 

THE  history  of  the  telephone  in  the  United 
States  points  plainly  to  the  fact  that  our 
people  put  a  higher  value  on  their  time  and 
convenience  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
When  the  Bell  patents  expired,  telephone  com- 
panies were  organized  all  over  the  country. 
These  independent  companies  competed 
with  the  Bell  system  in  many  cities,  and  supplied 
service  to  towns  which  had  had  no  telephone  at 
all  before.  They  were  responsible  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  automatic  central,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  the  "  cussless,  waitless,  out-of-order-less, 
girl-less  telephone."  Companies  of  farmers 
and  ranchmen  strung  wires  to  keep  themselves 
in  touch  with  each  other  and  the  world,  some- 


times running  them  along  fences.  And  all 
this  went  on  while  the  Bell  system  was  doubling 
the  number  of  its  patrons  every  few  years.  The 
number  of  telephones  continues  to  increa 

It  is  becoming  almost  a  national  characteristic 
to  have  one.  And  a  significant  fact  is  that  this  is 
not  a  contest  between  the  Bell  and  the  inde- 
pendent interests  but  that  the  American  people 
have  been  keen  enough  to  recognize,  as  no  other 
people  have,  the  social  and  economic  power  of 
the  telephone  and  to  demand  its  universal 
introduction. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  CANAL 

YOU  doubtless  read  in  your  newspaper 
something  like  this  when  President 
Roosevelt  came  home  from  Panama:  "There 
was  a  feeling  of  relief  when  he  reached  Wash- 
ington in  safety."  Yet  you  cannot  point  out 
any  danger  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  encountered  on 
that  journey  one  whit  greater  than  the  dan- 
gers that  surround  him  ever)'  day  in  Washing- 
ton; and  a  warship  is  safer  than  a  railroad 
train,  and  Panama  than  a  hundred  crowded 
American  cities  that  he  has  visited. 

It  was  a  very  sensible  thing  to  do — for  the 
President  to  go  and  inspect  with  his  own  eyes 
the  most  important  physical  work  that  the 
Government  is  doing  during  his  administration. 
His  presence  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  men  who 
are  doing  the  job  and  his  visit  gave  authority 
and  earnestness  to  whatever  he  has  said  and 
may  hereafter  say  about  it. 

He  has  regarded  the  great  undertaking  with 
the  utmost  seriousness  and  made  the  super- 
vision of  it  as  nearly  his  personal  work  as 
possible. 

The  President  has  also  concentrated  respon- 
sibility by  making  Mr.  Shonts  the  head  of  all 
the  work  and  by  giving  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments under  him  the  greatest  power  possible. 
This  means  in  effect  the  taking  of  the  task  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  large  commission — a  change 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wished  long  ago  to  make  in 
form  as  well  as  in  effect,  but  which  Congress  did 
not  then  assent  to.  By  going  to  the  Isthmus, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did  an  unprecedented  thing,  but 
the  Canal  itself  is  an  unprecedented  thing; 
and  the  people  have  the  greater  confidence  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  because  of  his  direct 
personal  interest  in  it.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  prodigious  difficulties,  the  enormous  cost, 
and  the  long  time  that  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete it.  The  people  will  have  to  use  a  long 
patience  before  ships  ever  go  through  it. 
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DURING  the  last  few  months  there  has 
been  a  new  outbreak  of  the  craze  for 
mining  stocks.  On  the  "  curb  "  mar- 
ket in  New  York,  on  the  markets  of  Toronto, 
Denver,  San  Francisco,  Goldfield,  Nev.,  and 
several  other  centres,  there  has  been  wild  spec- 
ulation in  these  stocks;  new  high  prices  have 
been  made  for  many  of  the  securities  that  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time,  and  hundreds 
of  new  stocks  have  come  to  light  to  cater  to  the 
extraordinary  demand  of  the  people  for  mining 
stocks. 

The  World's  Work  has  been  beset  with 
queries  from  investors,  asking  for  advice  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  these  stocks.  To 
one  and  all,  the  reply  has  been  that  the  small 
investor  should  by  no  means  purchase  mining 
stocks.  These  stocks  are  to  be  regarded  as 
utterly  unfit  for  the  investment  of  savings.  We 
shall  make  no  exception  to  this  statement.  It 
applies  with  almost  as  vital  significance  to  the 
stocks  of  the  Anaconda,  Calumet  &  Hecla,  and 
Amalgamated  Copper  as  to  the  thousand  nev.-, 
glittering,  alluring  prospects  that  parade  them- 
selves day  by  day  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  press. 

This  judgment  will  stand  until  such  time  as 
the  mining  industry  puts  off  forever  the  "wild- 
cat" character  under  which  it  lives  at  present 
and  has  lived  in  this  country  since  its  beginning. 
That  there  are  good  mines,  no  one  can  deny. 
That  there  are  golden  fortunes  to  be  gathered 
from  the  purchase  of  mining  stocks  at  present, 
is  extremely  probable.  The  investor  must 
forget  this,  and  must  shun  the  chance  for  such 
fortune  for  the  reason  that  less  than  one  per  cent. 
of  the  so-called  mines  which  parade  themselves 
in  the  public  prints  will  ever  return  one  cent  of 
the  money  put  into  them,  let  alone  pay  divi- 
dends to  their  stockholders. 

On  this  point  there  is  abundance  of  testi- 
mony. In  a  recent  editorial  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said: 

'hteen  new  mining  stocks  appeared  on  the  "curb'' 

iy  this  week.     The  par  value  of  the  mining  stocks 

authorized  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  this  year  has 

been   estimated   as   high   as   $900,000,000.     Inasmuch   as 


the  vast  majority  of  these  mining  propositions  are  mere 
prospects,  at  the  best  exploration  schemes,  the  character 
of  this  speculation  is  disclosed.  It  would  be  remarkable 
indeed  if  5  per  cent,  of  these  stocks  should  turn  out  paving 
investments. 

"A  high-class  mining  engineer  said  three  years  ago  to 
the  writer:  'There  are  just  two  classes  of  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  enter  into  mining  enterprises:  (1)  The  practical 
miner  who  makes  mining  his  life  business;  and  (2)  The 
rich  capitalist  who  can  afford  to  take  extraordinary  risks. 
For  even-body  else,  mining  is  a  perilous  gamble.'  " 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Daniel  Gug- 
genheim, president  of  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Company,  made  this  remarkable 
statement : 

"Even  where  there  are  undoubtedly  surface  indication  - 
of  ore  values,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  1  in  300  is  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  prospects  that 
eventually  fulfill  their  promise.  The  two  hundred  and  ninetv- 
nine  failures  are  forgotten  in  the  one  success,  and  that  or.e 
is  made  the  bait  with  which  the  public  is  tempted  to  three 
hundred  more  ventures." 

It  is  as  well  to  state  categorically  the  reasons 
why  the  public,  or  at  any  rate  that  part  of  the 
public  which  has  only  small  savings  to  invest, 
should  not  under  any  circumstances  purchase 
mining  stocks.     These  reasons  follow : 

(1)  Out  of  even-  hundred  mining  stocks  that 
are  advertised  for  sale,  not  more  than  five 
represent  mines  which  are  actually  producing 
gold,  silver,  or  copper;  and  out  of  these  five, 
not  more  than  one  or  two  will  ever  produce 
enough  to  pay  dividends  on  stocks  or  give  any 
permanent  value  to  those  stocks. 

(2)  The  laws  of  the  states  in  which  99  per 
cent,  of  these  companies  operate  are  not  suffi- 
ciently strict  against  actual  fraud,  against  the 
issue  of  stocks  on  alleged  mines  which  do  not 
exist  at  all.  Hundreds  of  stocks  are  created 
every  year,  and  sold  as  mining  stocks,  with  no 
mining  property  behind  them  at  all. 

(3)  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
these  stocks  must  be  bought  almost  entirely  on 
the  "say-so"  of  promoters  themselves  inter- 
ested in  the  stock,  and  without  the  chance  of  an 
actual  personal  investigation  of  the  property 
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represented.  Even  if  such  examination  be 
possible,  the  non-expert  can  learn  nothing 
whatever  from  the  investigation  of  a  mining 
claim,  or  even  an  open  mine. 

(4)  When  mining  stock  booms  occur,  they 
arc  inevitably  led  by  new  stocks.  The  small 
stocks  which  you  bought  in  the  boom  of  1900 
were  hardly  heard  of  in  the  boom  of  1906. 
The  "popular"  list  of  1900  on  the  Colorado 
Springs  Exchange  is  now  showing  prices  from 
50  per  cent,  to  99  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1900. 

(5)  The  whole  business  of  promoting  mining 
stocks  is  on  a  moral  plane  extremely  low.  The 
old  adage  that  a  Western  mine  is  "a  hole  in 
the  ground  with  a  liar  at  the  top"  holds  good 
in  a  remarkably  large  proportion  of  cases. 

(6)  Emotion  plays  too  large  a  part  in  the 
business  of  mining  stocks.  Enthusiasm,  lust 
for  gain,  gullibility  are  the  real  bases  of  this 
trading.  The  sober  common-sense  of  the 
intelligent  business  man  has  no  part  in  such 
investment. 

(7)  If  you  buy  a  prospect  which  turns  out 
well,  the  chances  are  still  against  your  ever  en- 
joying the  fruit  of  this  success.  In  a  large 
majority  of.  cases,  the  people  whose  money 
first  opened  up  the  great  successful  mines  of 
Montana,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Rossland 
were  ''shaken  out"  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  promoters  of  the  mines  discovered  that  the 
mines  were  really  rich  in  copper,  gold,  or 
silver.  You,  as  a  small  stockholder,  cannot 
know  whether  the  mine  be  successful  except  as 
the  officers  are  willing  to  tell  you.  In  three 
cases  out  of  four  they  will  not  tell  you  of  suc- 
cess until  they  have  "gathered  in"  as  much  of 
the  stocks  as  they  can  induce  you  to  sell. 

(8)  The  information  contained  in  the  pros- 
spectus  of  a  mining  company  is  generally  all 
the  information  you  will  ever  get.  Out  of  a 
list  of  ten  stocks  largely  advertised  for  sale  in 
one  Xew  York  daily  paper  in  the  boom  of  1900, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  find  a  trace  of  eight 
stocks.  One  of  the  others  is  listed  as  a  "fake." 
The  stock  of  the  tenth  is  selling  at  two  cents  per 
share.  It  was  sold  to  the  public  in  1900  at  a 
dollar. 

These  reasons  are  the  result  of  a  careful  study 
of  this  business  as  carried  on  in  Wall  Street 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  first  of  them  is 
said  to  be  recognized  by  mining  men  as  one  of 
the  cardinal  truths  of  the  business.  It  arises 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  mining  industry. 
Out  of  every  five  mines  that  start  from  the 
surface  rich  in  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  four  will 


disappear  before  ore  in  paying  quantitv  is 
produced. 

At  a  recent  mining  conference  in  Colorado, 
rnor  Pardee,  of  California,  framed  a  law 
which  should  go  on  the  statute  books  of  every 
state.  It  makes  it  a  felony  to  publish  in  a  book, 
prospectus,  notice,  or  report  any  statement 
false  or  wilfully  exaggerated  and  tending  to 
give  a  false  value  to  properties  or  securities. 
Such  a  law  is  very  badly  needed.  The  honest 
leaders  of  the  mining  properties  in  Colorado 
and  California  endorsed  the  belief  of  Governor 
Pardee  that  the  business  of  mining  is  debauched 
and  degraded  by  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the 
unprincipled  promoters,  and  endorsed  this 
intended  law.  Until  it  is  in  existence,  the 
mining  business  will  continue  to  be  permeated 
with  fraud. 

The  third  reason  is  clear  enough.  As  to  the 
value  of  a  non-expert  examination  of  a  mine, 
it  is  perhaps  enough  to  point  out  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  English  money  were 
tempted  into  Colorado  mines  not  so  many 
years  ago  by  inviting  examination.  When  the 
examining  "experts"  arrived,  the  mines  were 
"salted"  for  their  inspection  with  ore  obtained 
from  other  mines.  On  their  favorable  reports 
their  clients  invested  heavily.  If  even  the 
most  competent  expert  can  be  fooled  so  simply, 
of  what  value  is  the  layman's  examination  ? 
All  that  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  "prospect " 
is  the  surface.  The  odds,  as  pointed  out  above, 
are  at  least  four  to  one  against  even  the  real 
expert  correctly  reading  the  surface  indications. 

A  lesser  danger,  of  the  same  character,  is 
the  matter  of  tide.  Only  a  month  or  so  ago. 
the  Guggenheims  of  New  York,  probably  the 
most  deeply  experienced  mining  firm  in  the 
United  States,  took  an  option  on  a  large  amount 
of  the  stock  of  the  Xipissing  mines  at  $25  per 
share.  They  had  sent  their  expert,  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond,  to  that  region  to  report,  and 
on  his  report  had  taken  this  option  and  put  up 
about  Si. 750,000  for  the  first  installment  of 
the  price.  A  couple  of  weeks  later,  questions 
arose  as  to  the  title  covering  the  property.  The 
Guggenheims  asked  thirty  days  in  which  to 
investigate.  The  sellers  refused.  The  New 
York  firm  thereupon  sacrificed  the  Si. 750,000, 
and  refused  to  make  a  second  payment.  The 
stock  of  the  Xipissing  Company  collapsed  from 
S33  per  share  to  Si  5  and  lower.  If  the  Guggen- 
heims can  be  caught  this  way.  what  chance 
has  the  average  outsider? 

On  the  fourth  reason,  the  following  list  of 
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stocks  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Herald 
quotations  of  November,  1900,  to  show  that 
the  boom  of  1906  has  not  brought  back  the 
faded  fortunes  of  those  who  bought  Colorado 
stocks  in  1900.  Similar  lists  can  be  obtained 
covering  other  markets  for  the  same  period: 

1900       1906 

Elkton    190  53 

Jackpot    58  05 

Pinnacle 20  02 

Portland 336  190 

X.  Haven 10  02^ 

Acacia    42  09! 

C.  C.  &M 12J  02^ 

Isabella    72  24 

Golden  Age 03  00J 

Work    27  22^ 

Findley 16J  79  \ 

This  list  is  partial,  but  it  contains  all  of  the 
1900  list  for  which  ready  comparison  is  obtain- 
able. Some  of  the  1900  stocks  have  been 
"consolidated,"  some  have  disappeared  from 
trading,  others  have  dropped  entirely  out  of 
sight.  It  may  also  be  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  boom  of  1900  Mr.  Thomas  \V.  Lawson, 
of  Boston,  gave  the  public  a  rare  chance  to  buy 
Trinity  Copper  at  $25  per  share.  It  is  now 
quoted  around  Sn. 

The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  when  a 
mining  boom  springs  up  it  is  generally  based 
upon  discoveries  of  metal  in  some  new  region. 
The  boom  of  1906  follows  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Nevada  and  silver  and  cobalt  at  Cobalt, 
Ontario.  The  1900  boom  was  probably 
started  from  the  Rossland  excitement,  more 
than  anything  else.  Le  Roi  stock,  representing 
a  gold  mine  in  Rossland,  sold  at  $50.  People 
have  since  been  glad  to  get  a  few  cents  for  it. 

The  seventh  reason  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  at  all  times.  To  illustrate  it, 
the  history  of  Amalgamated  Copper  since  1900 
will  do  as  well  as  anything.  The  wild  enthusiasm 
of  the  subscription,  the  8  per  cent,  divi- 
dends following  that  public  participation,  were 
in  turn  followed  by  a  long  period  of  decline 
which  "shook  out"  the  public  stock  at  prices 
from  $10  to  $60  below  the  first  subscription 
price.  The  "inside  interests"  bought  huge 
amounts  of  the  stock  at  low  prices.  Then 
came  recovery,  until  at  last  the  old  8  per 
cent,  dividends  were  resumed,  and  the  stock 
sold   higher  than  ever  before. 

Of  course,  the  decline  and  the  rally  arc  to  be 
ascribed  to  natural  causes,  the  former  to  the 


decline  in  the  prices  of  copper — the  metal — 
and  the  latter  to  the  swift  rise  in  that  price, 
coupled  with  wonderful  new  discoveries  in  the 
Anaconda  mine.  Even  so,  the  result  is  the 
same. 

There  is  no  real  publicity  in  mining  literature. 
Annual  reports  are  extremely  rare.  Perhaps 
a  dozen  companies  can  be  named,  out  of  thou- 
sands, which  give  to  the  stockholders  even  a 
pretense  at  such  reports.  The  alleged  state  - 
ments  that  have  come  from  the  Amalgamate- -\ 
Copper  Company,  the  Anaconda,  the  Green v 
Consolidated,  and  others  do  not  give  to  the 
analyst  enough  information  to  form  an  in- 
telligent opinion.  Of  its  very  nature,  the  min- 
ing industry  cannot  be  outlined  in  reports. 
The  future  is  too  intangible.  The  reports  can 
barely  outline  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future. 

This  subject  can  hardly  be  dropped  without 
a  passing  reference  to  the  hundreds  of  "  Dogs," 
"Queens,"  "Coins,"  "Crowns"  and  other 
peculiar  things  that  are  advertising  themselves 
in  the  Sunday  papers,  the  cheap  magazines, 
the  mining  sheets,  and  by  millions  of  circulars 
sent  out  "on  the  odd  chance"  to  the  public. 
If  they  are  copper  prospects,  they  are  free  to 
confess  themselves  "another  United  Verde," 
or  "another  Calumet  &  Hecla."  If  gold  or 
silver  risks,  they  parade  their  chances  of  be- 
coming another  Tonopah,  or,  just  now,  another 
Nipissing.  They  tell  you  that  their  property 
is  "on  the  same  vein"  with  the  United  Verde, 
the  Tonopah,  or  the  Nipissing. 

Avoid  them.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
are  the  merest  prospects,  gambles  of  the  most 
insidious   kind. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  fliers  in  these  stocks,  buy  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
Denver  mining  papers.  Read  it  through  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity.  Then  turn  back  to  the 
editorial  page.  In  the  November  issue  of  the 
Financial  Bulletin,  of  Denver,  is  a  list  of  com- 
panies about  which  the  editor  is  asked  to  make 
reports.  The  list  contains  118  names.  The 
letters  that  asked  about  these  concerns  were  so 
many  "agony  calls,"  representing  in  many 
cases  the  tears  of  those  who  had  "invested" 
their  money  in  the  stocks  of  the  companies 
listed.  Such  letters  come  in  thousands  to  the 
editor  of  every  financial  publication  every  year. 
From  experience,  we  can  say  that  in  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  replies  concerning  the  stocks 
of  small  companies  the  anxious  inquirer  is  told 
that  the  stock  is  "worthless,"  or  that  the  com- 
pany "cannot  be  found." 
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BY 

LAWRENCE    PERRY 


THE  American-built  steamship  Savan- 
nah tame  up  over  the  horizon  veiled 
in  the  reek  of  burning  coal  and  pitch 
pine.  Through  it  her  sails,  yellow,  distorted, 
seemed  unlike  anything  that  ever  drove  ship. 
The  lookouts  at  the  mastheads  of  several 
three-decked  men-of-war  and  stately  merchant 
craft  cruising  off  the  coast  of  England  that 
morning  in  June,  1819,  sent  the  dread  cry 
"fite!"  rattling  down  to  the  decks;  with  one 
accord,  yards  were  jammed  about  and  mer- 
chantman and  ship-of-the-line  alike  sped 
to  the  rescue.  When  they  came  up  with  the 
Savannah,  she  merely  signalled  her  thanks, 
adding  that  she  was  not  on  fire,  and  proceeded 
calmly  on  her  way  into  Liverpool. 

This  was  the  first  craft  propelled  by  steam 
that  had  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  or  any  other 
ocean.  Steaming  from  the  city  whence  she 
derived  her  name,  on  May  26th,  she  made  the 
passage  to  Liverpool  in  twenty-five  days, 
utilizing  steam  power  on  all  but  seven  of  those 
days.  She  registered  320  tons,  and  her  motive 
power  was  iron  paddle-wheels  driven  by  engines 
of  72  horse-power.  She  utilized  in  her  passage 
1,500  bushels  of  coal.  The  Savannah  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  ultimately  recrossed  the 
Atlantic,  arriving  in  Xew  York  harbor  in  some 
twenty-odd  days.  But  she  never  crossed  the 
deep  seas  again,  and  for  twenty  years  sail  con- 
tinued to  reign  supreme.  Then,  in  1840,  the 
Cunard  steamship  Britannia  began  regular 
transatlantic  trips.  She  registered  1,154  tons, 
with  a  horse-power  of  750  and  a  speed  of  8  1-2 
knots  an  hour. 

To-day,  sixty-six  years  since  the  Britannia 
ruled  the  deep,  vessels  propelled,  not  by  flapping 
paddle-wheels,  but  by  twin  screws,  which  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  six  days  and  less,  ves- 
sels capable  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-three 
knots  an  hour,  registering  from  10,000  to 
25,000  tons  and  with  engines  generating  from 
10.000  to  40,000  horse-power,  arrive  in  the 
port  of  Xew  York  almost  even*  day.     Next 


summer  will  arrive  in  that  port  two  liners  790 
feet  long,  of  45,000  tons  gross,  with  turbine 
engines  generating  70,000  horse-power,  driving 
the  vessels  through  the  water  at  an  hourly 
speed  of  twenty-five  knots,  thus  bringing  to 
realization  that  dream  of  shipping  men, 
speculative  mechanics,  and  theoretical  en- 
gineers— the  four-and-a-half-day  boat  —  the 
Cunarders   Lusitania   and   Maurelania. 

Year  by  year,  the  ports  of  the  seven  seas 
have  been  drawn  together,  as  surely  as  though 
some  mighty  natural  force  had  diminished  the 
waters,  pushing  forward  the  shores.  In  1840, 
even  in  1870,  the  recognized  lanes  of  ocean  travel 
were  few  indeed,  communication  with  remote 
ports  being  dependent  upon  small,  irregular 
vessels  of  low  power — low  even  for  those  days 
— and  upon  tall  clipper  ships.  To-day  the 
world  is  girdled  with  lines,  the  craft  of  which 
make  their  calls  as  regularly,  year  in  and  year 
out,  as  the  ferryboats  that  ply  from  New  York 
to  Jersey  City. 

No  port  worthy  of  the  name  anywhere  in  the 
world  is  now  isolated.  North,  east,  south,  and 
west,  from  New  York  to  anywhere,  the  liners 
come  and  go:  great  floating  hotels;  hulking 
cargo  boats  that  could  cany-  the  products  of  a 
Central  American  republic;  daring  tramp 
steamships;  sturdy  coastwise  liners  and  sailing 
vessels;  all  play  their  part,  and  play  it  well. 
Far-flung,  the  navies  of  great  nations  enforce 
the  will  of  those  nations:  battleships  which 
exhaust  the  imagination  in  point  of  mere 
potential  dynamics;  torpedo  boats  containing 
within  their  slim  black  hulls  destructive  forces 
that  appall  the  mind,  and  speed  not  mean  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  limited  train;  submarin' 
craft,  and  greyhound  cruisers. 

Consider  that  in  the  'fifties  the  only  grea. 
lines  crossing  the  ocean  were  the  Cunard  and 
Collins  and  the  Hamburg-American  lines, 
with,  say,  eight  first-class  liners  between  the 
two.  What  have  we  to-day?  Speaking  off- 
hand,   the   White    Star   line,    with    thirty-one 


i'hotoyrajjh  by  UnUcr 


THE   OLD-TIME   TRAVELER    OF   THE   OCEAN    IlKiJIWAY 

The  sailing  ships  that  furnished  artists  and   poets  with  inspiration.     Old   romance  aboul   them   has  disappeared 

(This  photograph  was  taken  al  mid  'lay  wiih  the  camera  pointing  directly  toward  the  sun) 
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THE  "BRITANNIA,"   THE  PIONEER  CUNARDER 

Sailing  from  Boston,   Feb.   3,   1844,  through  a  canal    7  miles  long  cul   in  the  ire 


vessels,  aggregating  some  300,000  tons;  the 
Leyland  line,  46  vessels,  of  293,015  tons;  the 
American  and  Red  Star  lines,  26  vessels,  of 
186,000  tons;  the  Dominion  line,  eight  vessels 
of  73,749  tons;  the  Atlantic  Transport  line, 
12  vessels,  of  78,798  tons;  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  157  vessels,  of  772,440  tons 
(not  all  coming  to  North  America,  however); 
the  North  German  Lloyd  line,  120  vessels,  of 
556,178  tons  (not  all  running  to  this  continent); 
the  Allan  line,  the  Cunard  line,  the  Elder- 
Dempster  and  Union-Castle  lines,  aggregating 
203  vessels,  of  1,014,490  tons;  the  French 
Transatlantic  line;  two  Italian  lines;  the 
Holland-American;  the  Fabre;  the  Scan- 
dinavian-American and  Wilson  lines;  and 
many  more.     In  point  of  fact,  the  names  of 


lines  plying  to  and  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere would  fill  a  page  of  this  magazine,  and 
those  of  the  world  would  fill  two  pages. 

ROBBING   THE   SEA   OF   TERROR 

The  first  problem  for  shipbuilders  to  solve 
was  that  of  speed — speed  sufficient  to  distance 
the  fleet-winged  packets  of  the  early  'fifties 
and  'sixties.  Next,  size,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  the  mechanical  improvements;  then 
comfort,  and  finally,  luxury.  There  remained 
safety — a  problem  unsolved  to  the  present  day, 
as  the  grim  records  of  marine  disaster  testify. 
But  safety  has  been  so  closely  approximated 
that  the  transatlantic  voyager  now  starts  upon 
his  journey  with  as  little  apprehension  as  the 
New    Yorker    has    in    setting    out     upon     a 


ONE    OF    THE   TRANSPACIFIC    FREIGHTERS 
The  Dakota,  of  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Co.,  is  a  type  of  the  huge  vessels  plying  between  the  Pacific  Coast 

and  the   Far  East 
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A   LIXER  IN   WINTER'S  GARB 
The  ice-covered  La  Champagne 

railroad  journey  to  Chicago — and  with  better 
cause. 

When  the  ill-fated  Collins  liner  Arctic  was 
rammed  by  the  French  steamship  Vesta  on  the 
Grand  Banks  in  1854,  she  filled  and  sank  in  an 
hour  or  so.  Beginning  with  the  Guion  liner 
Arizona  in  the  'eighties,  the  water-tight  com- 
partment   system    came    into    use.     But    the 


LAUNCHING   OF  THE   "KAISER   WILHELM    II" 
The  German  Emperor  is  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  with  a  white  cap 

doors  connecting  the  steel  bulkheads  could  be 
closed  only  by  hand,  and  the  frailty  of  man  in 
this  respect  has  been  demonstrated  more  than 
once,  notably  in  the  case  of  La  Bonrgogne, 
rammed  and  sunk  by  the  sailing  vessel  Cro- 
martyshire  in    1898. 

So  swift  has  been  the  pace  of  progress  that 
of  all  the  crack  vessels  scheduled  to  leave  the 


Phulo^raph  \>y  M.  La/.imick 


A    GREAT    LINER    PUTTING    Ol    I    TO   SKA 

ying  capacity  of  the  Atlantic    vessels  continues  to  increase,  the  docks  will   need  to  be  enlarged  so  that 
the   passengers'   friends   may   find    room   to    itand   and    wave  good  bye 
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THE  HULL  OF  THE  "LUSITANIA 

port  of  New  York  in  1895,  only  the  Cunard 
liner  Umbria  and  the  Philadelphia  (possibly 
a  few  others)  are  still  in  service  between  New 
York  and  Europe.  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  they  are  out  of  date;  the  Umbria,  with 
her  single  propeller,  certainly  is. 

All  the  recent  Atlantic  liners  are  said  to  be, 
and  probably  are,  unsinkable.  They  are  pro- 
tected from  external  accident  by  systems  of 
water-tight  compartments,  having  doors  closed 
by  a  single  officer  on  the  bridge  who,  by  turn- 


ing a  lever,  may  seal  every  compartment  well- 
nigh  hermetically.  Should  the  officer  fail  in 
this  duty,  the  compartment  doors  will  close 
automatically  when  the  inrushing  water  has 
reached  the  height  of  two  feet  above  the  bilge- 
keel.  Should  a  leak  spring  in  the  hull,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  be  discovered;  the  compart- 
ment door  through  which  the  water  is  coming 
will  close  by  itself.  If  a  masthead  or  other 
signal  light  go  out,  an  indicator  in  the  wheel- 
house  notifies  the  captain  and  tells  him  just 
what  is  the  matter.  If  a  shaft  break-,  or  a 
propeller  be  lost,  the  vessel  may  steam  evenly 
under  the  other  shaft  and  propeller.  A  sub- 
marine telephone  service  down  in  the  hull, 
through  which  submerged  bells  hanging  from 
the  bottom  of  lightships  or  lighthouses  may  be 
heard,  gives  warning  of  fog-shrouded  shores  or 
shoals,  while  wireless  telegraphy  keeps  the 
vessel  in  communication  with  the  shore  or 
with  passing  vessels  throughout  her  entire 
journey.  Should  an  explosion  occur  in  the 
engine  room,  the  doors  automatically  close 
and  prevent  the  exit  of  steam  and  fire.  Along 
the  passageways  of  every  deck  are  hydrants 
and  coils  of  hose,  and  there  is  also  a  fire- 
extinguishing  system  by  which  sulphuric  acid 
gas  may  be  forced  into  any  compartment, 
promptly  smothering   the   rlamo. 

In  a  word,  where  the  greyhounds  of  the 
'fifties  had  no  compartments  at  all,  and  where 
those  of  1893-94  have  thirteen  hand-closing 
compartments,  the  liner  of  1906  has  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-two  compartments,  closing 
automatically  or  by  the  hand  of  one  man. 

LUXURY   OF    THE    MODERN    LIXER 

Until  now,  liners  have  been  more  luxurious 
than  safe;  now  they  are  both.  Charles  Dicken>. 
in  describing  his  journey  to  this  country  in  the 
Britannia    in    1842,   said   that    his    stateroom 

"was  so  small  that  it  would  hardly  hold  my  baggage, 
had  a  hard  slab-like  seat  covered  with  hair,  while  the 
bunks,  of  which  there  were  two,  boasted  a  very  flat  quilt, 
covering  a  very  thin  mattress,  spread  like  a  surgical  plaster 
on  a  most  inaccessible-  shelf.  We  passed  from  the  deck 
into  a  long,  narrow  apartment,  not  unlike  a  gigantic  hearse 
with  windows  ct  the  side,  having  at  the  upper  end  a 
melancholy  stove  at  which  three  or  four  chilly  stewards 
were  warming  their  hands,  while  on  either  side,  extending 
down  its  whole  dreary  length,  was  a  long,  long  table,  over 
each  of  which  a  rack,  fixed  to  the  low  roof  and  stuck  full 
of  drinking  glasses  and  cruet  stands,  hinted  dismally  at 
rolling  seas  and  heavy  weather." 

What  are  the  experiences  of  an  eminent 
English  author  who  crosses  the  Atlantic  in  the 
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THE   TWIN-SCREW  PROPELLERS  OF  THE  "KAISER  WILHELM  II' 
Reciprocating  engines  furnish  the  power 


modern  greyhound?  From  the  moment  he 
leaves  Europe,  nothing  will  occur  to  disturb  the 
illusion  that  he  is  living  in  a  perfectly  appointed 
hotel.  John  Jones,  going  to  Europe  for  the 
iir^t  time,  is  met  at  the  pier  by  willing  porters 
and  conducted  to  his  stateroom.  If  he  be 
accompanied  by  a  family  of  any  size  and  have 
the  money,  his  apartment  for  the  voyage  will 
consist  of  bedrooms,  parlor,  bath,  and  toilet 
room,  en  suite.  The  suite  is  furnished  with 
brass  beds,  with  mahogany  furniture  in  rich 
designs,  with  silk  and  damask  draperies,  and 
with  velvet  carpets.  There  are  electric  curling- 
iron  heaters  for  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Jones, 
movable  electric  reading  lights  and  heaters 
—in  brief,  every  convenience  which  taste  even 
more  refined  than  that  of  the  Joneses  could 
!.  These  luxuries  will  cost  Mr.  Jones 
from  S600  to  $1,500  for  the  passage.  If  he 
desire  to  travel  more  cheaply,  the  ordinary 
rooms  are  also  beautifully  appointed, 
only  on  a  smaller  s<  ale. 

Leaving  his  suite  or  his  stateroom,  and  de- 
siring lo  go  to  the  saloon  two  decks  above  or 
below,  Mr.  Jones  walks  to  the-  elevator  shaft 
and  presses  the  button.  On  vessels  like  the 
Amerika,  of  the  Hamburg-American  line,  the 
elevators  run  through  four  decks;    these  are 


called  the  Kaiser,  Washington,  Roosevelt,  and 
Cleveland  decks,  so  that  no  nautical  knowledge 
is  required  of  Mr.  Jones.  If  his  wife  or  daugh- 
ter have  a  birthday  aboard  ship,  he  may  send 
a  steward  to  the  florist  and  purchase  any- 
thing from  orchids  to  "American  Beauty" 
roses.  If  dining  in  the  saloon  grow  monoton- 
ous, he  may  repair  to  the  a  la  carte  restaurant 


QUADRUPLE  PROPELLERS 
Of  the  new  Lusitania,  turbine-driven 
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DROPPING  THE  PILOT 

The   last    incident   on   the  way  to  open  sea.     He  returns  in  his  little 

pilot-boat,  which  will  also  accommodate  anyone  who  has  taken 

too  long  to  say  good-bye  to  friends  on  the  liner. 


THE  IMMENSE  STEEL  SHAFT  OF  AN  OCEAN  LINER 
On  the  end  of  which  are  set  the  propeller  blades 


or  to  the  palm  garden,  attractive  features  which 
have  been  recently  introduced  on  some  of  the 

German  liners,  or  to  the  Ritz  Carlton  restaurant 
on  the  A mcrika.  I  lere  Parisian  (let orators  have 
secured  beautiful  effects,  and  an  Austrian  string 
band  provides  enchanting  music.  Mr.  Jones 
may  work  off  his  energy  in  a  large  gymnasium, 
or  he  may  go  to  the  massage  "emporium"  and 
have  it  worked  off  for  him.  If  he  become  ill, 
there  is  a  hospital  with  a  corps  of  skilled  sur- 
geons and  trained  nurses.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fortunate  Air.  Jones  be  feeling  partic- 
ular]}- tit,  so  much  so  that  a  game  of  poker 
occurs  to  him,  he  may  go  to  the  telephone  with 
which  every  stateroom  is  provided  and  call  up 
a  man  he  met  the  first  day  out,  whose  room 
is  two  decks  below  at  the  other  end  of  the  ves- 
sel. This  man  can  call  up  two  other  good 
fellows  and  half  an  hour  later  the  game  is  on 
in  the  smoking  room.  And  what  a  smoking 
room!  On  the  Amcrika,  it  is  modeled  in  the 
style  of  the  hunting-room  of  an  Elizabethan 
manor  house.  The  walls  are  of  solid  oak, 
hand  carved;  if  the  weather  be  cool,  a  fire  burns 
in  the  great  fireplace — a  fire  of  real  logs — and 
waiters  stand  ready  to  supply  anything  that 
may  be  wanted  in  the  line  of  drinks  and  to- 
bacco. Throughout  the  vessel  there  are  grand 
staircases,  libraries  with  thousands  of  volumes, 
cozy  corners,  music  rooms — everything  that 
could  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  most  exacting. 

A  ship  like  the  Amcrika,  with  her  eight  decks, 
carries  500  first-cabin  passengers  of  the  Jones 
type,  300  second-cabin  passengers,  and  about 
100  third-cabin;  in  all,  including  steerage,  she 
can  easily  carry  3,057  passengers  without 
crowding.  She  can  carry  16,000  tons  of  cargo, 
which  means  that  she  could  receive  the  con- 
tents of  a  freight  train  ten  miles  long. 

In  the  two  Cunarders  Lusitania  and  Maure- 
tania,  are  en  suite  rooms  10  J-  feet  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  several  cafes,  such  as  palm,  verandah, 
and  aerial  gardens,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
saloons,  electric  freight  and  passenger  elevators, 
a  children's  nursery,  1,200  windows  and  side- 
lights, 500  ventilating  windows,  5,000  electric 
lights,  a  hospital,  and  the  like.  The  late  Mr. 
Dickens,  with  all  his  imagination,  would  hardly 
believe  all  this  without  seeing  it  for  himself. 

It  is  a  city  afloat,  nothing  less — a  com- 
munity transported  more  than  3,000  miles 
with  considerably  more  than  the  comforts  of 
home.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  this  achievement.  It  is  a  jolt  to  the  imagina- 
tion to  think  that  one  may  dine  in  a  palatial 
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THE   TURBINE   ENGINE  SIDE  BY  SIDE  WITH  THE   RECIPROCATING    ENGINE 

The  horse-power  is  the  same;   note  the  difference  in  space  required 

16x13x12  feet,  102  tons  33x11x21  feet,  153  tons 


THE   TURBINE    EQUIPMENT   OF   THE  20,000-TON   "CARMANIA" 
The  confusion  is  only  apparent.     The  machinery  is  being  set  up 
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FIRST  CABIN  ON  THE  CUNARDER   "BRITANNIA" 
This  is  the  apartment  described  by  Charles  Dickens 

restaurant  with  the  vastness  of  heaving,  gray 
desolation  all  about;  that  he  may  sit  listening 
to  Handel's  "Largo"  or  the  latest  Cakewalk, 
dining  from  silver  and  rare  china,  with  a  menu 
including  the  pick  of  California  fruits,  oysters 
from  Baltimore,  beef  from  Chicago  and  New 
York,  mutton  from  Berkshire,  chickens  from 
the  Dorking  farms,  and  the  choicest  supplies 
from  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  Romance 
may  indeed  be  waning,  but  magic  has  taken 
its  place. 

Think  of  the  supplies  for  a  single  voyage 
carried  by  the  Deutschland:  5,000  tons  of 
coal,  400  tons  of  fresh  water,  375  barrels  of 
beer,  2,200  quarts  of  milk,  300  quarts  of  cream, 
13,000  pounds  of  beef,  2,200  pounds  of  mutton, 
1,700  dozen  eggs,  600  pounds  of  ham,  900 
pounds  of  fresh  pork,  1,200  pounds  of  veal, 
6,000  fowls,  175  barrels  of  potatoes,  400  pounds 


of  tongue,  75  casks  of  assorted  vegetables,  200 
dozen  heads  of  lettuce,  000  casks  of  flour,  8,500 
pounds  of  fresh  fruit,  1,300  pounds  of  butter, 
forty  casks  of  oysters  and  clams,  Ooo  pounds 
of  cereals.  A  vessel  such  as  this  might  be 
out  at  sea  a  month,  filled  with  passengers,  not 
a  one  of  whom  would  suffer  the  slightest  pang 
of  hunger. 

GERMAN  AND  BRITISH  RIVALRY 
And  what  has  brought  about  all  this  luxury? 
What  has  been  the  real  impelling  motive 
in  maritime  progress?  Competition,  rivalry; 
nothing  else.  First,  the  majority  of  passen- 
gers rushed  to  the  transatlantic  liner  which 
could  carry  them  over  the  ocean  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Even  in  the  early  days  this  was 
so,  and  it  is  so  to-day — luxury,  size  and  every- 
thing save  speed  notwithstanding.  After  the 
early  period  of  racing,  the  years  from  1884  to 
1894  inclusive,  in  which  the  record  for  the 
swiftest  trip  across  the  Atlantic  was  held  con- 
secutively by  a  dozen  different  vessels,  British 
ship  owners  began  to  build  vessels  of  great  size 
but  of  relatively  slow  speed — six-day  boats  such 
as  the  Oceanic,  Baltic,  and  others.  They  de- 
clared that  excessively  high  speed  did  not  pay, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  North  German 
Lloyd  and  Hamburg-American  lines  continued 
to  struggle  for  speed  supremacy  on  the  sea, 
producing  such  living  palaces  as  the  Kaiser 
Wilhclm  der  Grosse,  the  Deutschland,  the 
Kronprinz  Wilhclm,  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhclm 
der  Zweite,  until  in  point  of  swift  vessels  the 
German  companies  ruled  the  sea. 

Even  in  point  of  luxury,  the  German  lines 
held  undoubted  supremacy.  The  British  idea 
was,  and  in  many  cases  still  is,  that  the  pas- 
senger should  accommodate  himself  to  the 
requirements  of  the  ship.  The  Germans  started 
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PICTURESQUE   NURSERY  ON   A   GERMAN    LINER 
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with  the  assumption  that  the  passenger  should 
have  his  wishes  and  prejudices  recognized  on 
shipboard  as  fully  as  though  he  were  ashore. 
The  result  was  these  palm  gardens  and 
elevators  and  other  luxurious  appointments. 
And,  moreover,  it  all  paid,  and  paid  munifi- 
cently. It  was  found  that  the  public  was 
just  as  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  thing  on  the 
sea  as  on  the  land.  The  new  Cunard  liners, 
Caronia  and  Carmania,  prove  that  the  British 
have  begun  to  learn  the  lesson  which  the 
Germans  have  taught,  and  absolute  proof 
will  be  found  in  the  great  leviathans  recently 
launched  for  the  Cunard  line — palaces  as  well 
as  record  breakers. 

Progress  will  not  stop  with  the  production 
of  the  Cunard  liner-.  Within  a  week  of  the 
launching  of  the  Lusilania,  which  is  790  feet 
long,  announcement  was  made  that  the  Ham- 
burg-American line  had  ordered  a  new  vessel 


designed  to  eclipse  the  Cunarder,  while  em- 
bodying many  of  her  features.  The  designs 
call  for  a  ship  800  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of 
ninety  feet  and  a  gross  tonnage  of  35,000. 
When  it  is  recalled  that  the  longest  liner  now 
afloat  is  705  feet  long,  the  great  jump  in  marine 
construction  is  made  manifest.  Both  the 
Lusitania  and  her  sister  ship,  as  well  as  the 
new  German  liner,  will  be  twenty-five-knot 
boats,  that  is,  four-and-a-half-day  boats. 

THE   WONDER-WORKING   TURBINE 

In  1840  the  Britannia  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
twelve  and  a  half  days.  In  1852  the  Collins 
liners  were  crossing  in  nine  and  ten  days.  The 
Hamburg-American  liner  Dcutschland  holds 
the  present  transatlantic  record — 5  days,  7 
hours,  and  38  minutes  over  a  course  of  3,112 
miles.  Over  the  same  course,  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II  has  made  the  trip   in  5  days,  11 
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THE  NEWEST  LINERS  HAVE    ELEVATORS 
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AND   ELECTRIC    BATHS 


THE   GRAND   DINING-ROOM   ON  THE  "ST.   LOUIS"   AND   "ST.  PAUL" 
It  accommodates  364  guests 
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A   WINTER-GARDEN    ON   A   HAMBURG-AMERICAN   LINER 
The  a  la  carte  system,  with  private  tables,  is  replacing  the  old-style  dining  room 
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hours,  and  50  minutes.  The  Lucania  has  made 
the  Queenstown  course  of  2,750  miles  in  5  days, 
7  hours,  and  23  minutes.  The  highest  hourly 
average  ever  made  by  an  ocean  liner,  23.58 
knots,  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  II. 

The  twenty-five-knot  boat  is  probably  an 
impossibility  with  the  reciprocating  engines; 
that  lies  in  the  province  of  the  new  turbine. 
A  turbine  engine,  in  a  word,  is  the  old  mill  and 
its  water  turned  to  steel  and  steam.  A  suc- 
( ession  of  cylinders  with  angular  blades  set  on 
their  circumference  is  blown  against  by 
powerful  stream-,  of  steam.  Xaturally  the 
cylinders  revolve.  Now,  as  they  are  Hanged 
to  the  shafts  on  the  ends  of  which  are  the  pro 
pellers,  the  s<  rews  revolve  also.  The  re- 
sultant motion  applied  to  a  hull  is  smooth  and 
almost  imperceptible.  Turbines  wen-  firs; 
applied  on  a  large  scale  on  tin-  new  Cunarder 
Carmanhi  and  their  success  lias  opened  a  new 
field  in  the  conquesl  of  the  01  ean.  The  turbine 
method  of  propulsion,  being  the  latest  and 
most  advanced  mechanical  device  for  obtaining 


speed  at  sea,  deserves  more  than  passing 
mention.  It  has  excited  widespread  interest 
because  of  its  radical  departure  from  old  and 
supposedly  well  established  systems  of  steam 
power.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  however, 
that  the  turbine  has  reduced  vibration  to  a 
minimum,  a  striking  victory,  as  all  who  have 
traveled    on    vessels    furnished    with    the    old 
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THE  GYMNASIUM  ON  A  GERMAN  LINER 
After  exercise,  the  instructor  will  direct  you  to  the  swimming  pool 
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THE   MECHANISM    AT   CLOSE   RANGE 


LISTENING   FOR  THE  DANGER  SIGNAL 

The  apparatus  indicates  both  the  direction  and  the  distance  of  the  peril 

reciprocating  engines  can  testify.  That  the 
matter  of  speed  maximum  is  only  a  matter  of 
further  development,  is  accepted  in  authorita- 
tive quarters. 

It  is  only  a  little  more  than  eight  years  ago 
that  the  little  steamboat  Turbina,  fitted  with 
turbines  of  the  Parsons  type,  created  deep 
interest  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Later,  when 
the  Cunard  Company  and  the  British  public, 
frightened  almost  to  the  verge  of  panic  by  the 
power  implied  by  the  formation  of  the  American 


By  courtesy  of  tiic  ^uumarioe  signal  Co. 


THE    CHIMES    THAT   GIVE   WARNING    AT   SEA 
The  rocking    buoy  anchored    over  the  reef  rings  a  submarine  bell;  the  submerged  bell  to  the  right  is  rung  by 
electricity  from  the  lighthouse.     Each  of  the  above   ships  has   bells  below  the  water-line  which   ring  during  a  fog. 
The  sound  is  transmitted  through  the  water  to  the  telephonic  receivers  of  all  vessels  in  the  neighborhood  so  equipped 
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ENJOYING   ALL  THE   THRILL   OF  AN    AUTO    RACE 


Copyright,  1906,  by  hdwin  Levi.k 
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THERE   IS    LUXURY    AS    WELL    AS    SPEED    IN    A    MOTOR    BOAT 
The  couches  on  either    ide  an    convertible  into  berth       Beyond  are  two  cabins  with  ;i  centreboard  between 

Formerly  this  space   would   have   been   needed   for  the     {1   m     engine 
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A    TOURIN(}-(.'AR,    WITHOUT    THE   DUST 

An   ideal   pleasure   boat,   motor-driven,   built   with   a  view  to  the  comfort  of  ladies 
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Mercantile  Marine  Company  and  the  sweep- 
ing successes  of  the  German  lines,  began 
to  consider  such  boats  as  the  Maurelania  and 
Lusitania,  the  British  cruiser  Amethyst  repre- 
sented the  greatest  horse-power  applied  to 
marine  turbines.  Ii  had  already  been  decided 
that  turbines  furnished  the  only  road  to  mari- 
time speed  supremacy.  But  horse-power  of 
from  68,coo  to  70,000  was  demanded  of  the 
prospective  boats.  The  Amethyst,  with  her 
three  sets  of  turbines,  was  designed  for  only 
14,000  horse-power.  Thus  the  unexplored 
field  of  endeavor  that  lay  before  the  builders 
may  be  appreciated.  As  the  Cunard  Company 
naively  declared,  there  was  need  for  hurry 
lest  the  German  lines  got  too  far  ahead  even  to 
be  caught;  yet  the  matter  demanded  delibera- 
tion and  patience.  A  government  commission 
was   appointed    and    the   question   of   turbine 


engines  was  studied  from  every  standpoint. 
Exhaustive  model  tests  were  made,  with  the 
result  that  turbine  engines  of  21,000  horse- 
power were  recommended  and  later  applied 
to  the  Carmania.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
decided  to  use  reciprocating  engines  of  the  old 
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A   MOTOR   CRUISER,    FROM    WITHIN 

1  lie  Norka  is  a  government  boat  for  inspecting  coast  defenses.     Note 

the  wheel  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  between  the  two  cabins 


Fhotograpli  by  H.  Levick 
AN  EMERGENCY   PILOT  HOUSE 
This  is  the  wheel  seen  in  the  other  picture.      In  bad  weather  the 
Norka  may  be  comfortably  steered  from  within  by  this  wheel 
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AN   AUXILIARY  70-FOOT   MOTOR  BOAT 

This  swift  pleasure  craft  is  propelled  by  motor  power  but  is  equipped 

also  with  sails.      Its  size  enables  it   to  carry  a   larger  crew  without 

crowding  the  guests 


AMERICA'S  STAUNCHEST  WARSHIP 

The  sister  ships  Connecticut  and  Louisiana  were  begun  and  completed 

in  about  the  same  time,  one  by  the  navy  under  the  eight-hour  law,  and 

the  other  by  contract  without  such  restriction.    The  race  was  watched 

with  great  interest  by  labor  union?  and  by  government  officials 


Phutogupu  by  £..  LevicL 
A  GENTLEMEN'S  3J-FOOT  KNOCKABOUT 

It  is  less  comfortably  arranged   than  a  motor  boat  for   ladies'  use  on 
account  of  its  smallness 


Photograph  l»y  h.  Levii  k. 

THE   ENGINE-ROOM  01    A  76-FOOT  MOTOR  BOAT 

ice  required    f<.r    an    old-style   engine  la  here  ample  for  the 
Delation  of  the  entire  crew.    The  bunks  an  00  1  icfa  ride  and 
a  table  is  suspended  above  the  centre 


A   FLOATING   GIBRALTAR 

This,  the  battleship  Dreadnought,  is  the  mosl   powerful  British  warship 

but  Mm    |;i|,. Satsuma,  recently  launched,  is  expected  to  lie  larger 

oa   been  1 Ii  led  on  thi     imi  lint    1   the  Dreadnought, 

but  was  built  in  Japan 
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THE  SUBMARINE  "FULTON" 

Skimming  along  on  the  surface  of  the  water  under  gasoline 
motive  power 

type  in  the  Carmanid's  sister  boat  Caronia. 
Practical  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
marked  superiority  of  the  Carmania's  motive 
power. 

Then  it  was  that  general  belief  in  the  70,000 
horse-power  engines  of  the  Lusitania  and 
Mauretania  took  hold  of  the  maritime  mind 
throughout  the  world.  The  British  navy  has 
adopted  the  turbine  system  for  all  new  vessels, 
and  it  seems  assured  that  in  course  of  time  no 
other  method  of  propulsion  will  be  recognized 
for  boats  of  high  class. 

The  primary  intention  of  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany was  to  make  the  two  new  vessels  recently 
launched  the  swiftest  in  the  world.  The  fact 
that  they  are  also  the  largest  is  merely  inci- 
dental. The  size  was  decided  upon  simply  as 
furnishing  the  best  conditions  for  speed. 


The  submarines  can  quickly  sink  to  the  bottom.     In  this  view 
electric  power  was  being  used 

The  great  jump  in  horse-power  necessary 
to  obtain  less  than  two  knots  greater  speed  is 
significant.  For  whereas  the  Deutschland  and 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  have  about  40,000  horse- 
power, the  new  Cunarder  must  generate 
70,000.  She  will  have  four  propellers,  two 
for  going  astern  and  two  for  headway.  To 
supply  these  turbines  with  steam  requires 
twenty-five  boilers  with  192  furnaces.  The 
steam  pressure  will  be  200  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  furnaces  will  eat  up  5,000  tons  of 
coal  a  trip;  the  Britannia,  in  1840,  burned 
570  and  the  Umbria  in  1884  burned  1,900  tons. 
The  Campania  burns  2,900  tons  to-day.  In 
order  to  increase  speed  three-fold,  power  has 
been  increased  a  hundred-fold  and  the  coal 
consumption  per  voyage  nine-fold.  This  has 
meant  the  outlav  of  immense  sums  of  monev. 


Courtesy  of  the  Electric  boat  Co. 

THE   HIDDEN    TERROR    OF    ALL    FUTURE    "DREADNOUCxHTS" 


The  ripples  show  where  the  Fulton  sank,  but  there  is  nothing  to  tell  where  it  will  rise, 
under  a  battleship  and  escape  unseen  before  the  explosion 


It  can  place  a  mine 
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but  it  pays,  as  the  German  companies  have 
demonstrated.  Had  it  not  paid,  the  present 
status  of  the  fight  to  conquer  the  deep  would  be 
a  century  from  attainment. 

PRESENT   HARBORS   TOO    SHALLOW 

The  wonderful  growth  in  the  size  of  vessels 
has  of  course  necessitated  the  deepening  of  ap- 
proaches to  ports.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  Gedney  channel  off  Sandy  Hook  was 
deepened  to  twenty-five  feet,  the  newspapers  of 
the  time  teemed  with  prophesies  that  the  port 
of  Xew  York  need  never  fear  that  vessels  too 
large  to  enter  this  harbor  would  be  built.  But 
advancing  years  proved  the  falsity  of  this,  and 
the  Government  has  never  ceased  dredging  its 
riparian  possessions.  Now  comes  the  problem 
of  the  Lusitania  and  Mauretania  with  their 
load  drafts  of  37  feet  6  inches.  At  present, 
vessels  of  such  depth  could  not  enter  this  har- 
bor at  all.  By  next  summer,  government  en- 
gineers say,  the  new  Ambrose  channel  leading 
in  from  sea  will  have  been  completed  suffi- 
ciently to  give  passage  for  vessels  drawing 
thirty-four  feet  at  low  water,  and  for  vessels 
drawing  from  thirty-nine  to  forty-odd  feet  at 
high  water.  This  would  allow  high-water  pas- 
sage for  the  Cunard  giants.  By  1910  the 
Government  promises  that  the  Ambrose  chan- 
nel will  afford  a  forty-foot  passageway  at  low 
water.  Thirty-one  feet  is  the  record  draft  of 
the  present  day  of  vessels  plying  the  tortuous 
channel  which  now  leads  to  deep  water.  Some 
idea  of  the  work  involved  in  the  dredging  of 
the  Ambrose  channel  through  banks  of  pre- 
historic mud  may  be  gained  when  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  to  be  40  feet  deep,  low  tide,  2,000  feet 
wide,  and  seven  miles  long.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  S2, 000,000,  which  strikes  one  as 
immense  until  it  is  realized  that  the  vessels 
for  which  the  channel  is  being  deepened  cost 
more  than  $3,000,000  apiece.  In  many  other 
important  harbors  the  same  work  is  going  on — 
the  work  of  making  the  ocean  dee])  enough  to 
tloat  the  ships  which  man's  ingenuity  has 
already  produced. 

PROGRESS    IN'   OTHER    WATERS 

On  all  the  other  oceans  progress  has  not  been 
accelerated  by  the  white-hot  competition 
which  has  characterized  the  conquering  of  the 
Atlantic.  Yet  these  waters  have  been  no  less 
conquered,  despite  the  absence  of.  high- 
powered  leviathans.  The  companies  running 
lines    of    steamships    from    San    Francisco    or 


Seattle  or  Portland  can  boast  of  no  Lusitania 
or  Kaiser,  and  yet  such  vessels  as  the  Man- 
churia and  Mongolia,  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  line,  the  Empress  oj  India,  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  line,  and  notably  the  Minne- 
sota and  her  sister  ship  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  system,  boats  of  nearly  14,000  tons, 
fulfill  adequately  the  requirements  of  a  trade 
which  includes  three-quarters  of  the  world. 
Then  there  are  the  Oriental  and  Occidental,  the 
Ocean  and  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  steamship 
companies,  leaving  San  Francisco  for  Far 
Eastern  points;  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
company  of  England,  connnecting  three  con- 
tinents; and  hosts  of  other  lines,  such  as  the  Cie. 
Beige  Maritime  du  Congo — lines  large  and 
small,  running  to  byways  of  the  world,  the  names 
of  which  do  not  look  half-civilized  in  print. 
The  two  great  German  companies  send  their 
vessels  to  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe 
and  the  Hamburg  line  is  now  planning  to 
stretch  its  system  over  all  the  waters  of  the 
earth.  Tramp  steamships  of  England,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Italy,  and  Germany  dot  the 
waters  of  the  world  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
South  Pacific,  seeking  cargoes  wherever  they 
may  be  found,  braving  wind  and  weather  of  all 
seasons,  manned  by  sailors  who  yield  in  neither 
bravery  nor  skill  to  any  mariner  the  world  over. 

THE   COASTWISE    FIGHT 

No  less  thrilling  than  the  conquest  of  the 
deep  sea  has  been  the  conquest  of  the  coast- 
line of  the  United  States — a  coastline  of  5,000 
miles,  counting  the  two  great  oceans  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.*  What  distances  were  here 
to  be  overcome!  One  of  the  shortest  routes  is 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  300  miles.  From 
Boston  to  Philadelphia  is  477  miles — more  than 
the  distance  from  Plymouth,  England,  to 
Bordeaux.  A  vessel  travels  515  miles  from 
Boston  to  Newport  News;  it  is  530  miles  from 
England  to  Spain.  From  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  is  971  miles;  a  deep-sea  trip 
from  England  to  Portugal  is  less  than  that. 
A  coastwise  liner  steaming  from  Portland  to 
Key  West  travels  1,400  miles;  an  English 
steamship  plying  from  London  to  Cronstadt 
has  less  distance  to  cover.  A  Morgan  liner, 
leaving  New  York  for  New  Orleans,  steams 
1,740  miles.  These  figures  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  lay  before  the  American  mariner 
wlxn  he  began  to  think  of  1  onnecting  the  ports 
of  this  country.  Magnificent  steamships  have 
been  called  into  b<  i  the  Sghl  might  be 
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successful.  There  are  the  vessels  of  the  Ward 
line,  a  fleet  of  them,  and  particularly  v<  ssels 

iA    tlii'    Havana    and    Mono    Castle    type,    as 

large  ;|S  transatlantic  liners;  then  there  arc 
the   Morgan,  the  Atlas,   Cromwell,    Munson, 

Clyde,  Old  Dominion,  Porto  Rico,  and  a 
dozen  other  lines,  which  communicate-  with  all 
ports  on  the  Atlantic-  and  Gulf  coasts  with  the 
regularity  of  railroad  train-.  There  are  five 
great  clipper  lines,  the  vessels  of  which  leave 
Xew  York  for  San  Francisco,  [3,610  miles, 
and  several  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
and  to  Puget  Sound,  15,000  miles,  This  im- 
mense tleet  adequately  maintains  all  the 
best  traditions  of  square-rig  seamanship.  Aside 
from  coasting  steamships,  the  trade  supports 
more  "  wind  jammers"  than  ever  before.  The 
modern  American  coasting  schooner  is  a  craft 
to  delight  the  eye,  thoroughly  seagoing,  of  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  and  even  seven  masts, 
able  to  stand  the  worst  gale  that  the  ocean  can 
brew,  and  in  every  way  to  take  what  comes. 
Five,  six,  and  seven-masted  schooners,  with  a 
capacity  as  great  or  greater  than  the  coastwise 
steamships,  fill  certain  requirements  of  the 
coastwise  trade  adequately,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  they  will  never  disappear  there- 
from. The  latest  development  in  the  trade, 
and  one  which  will  revolutionize  the  building 
of  sailing  vessels,  is  the  seven-masted  steel 
schooner  built  a  year  or  so  ago  at  the  yards  of 
the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Company,  a 
steel  schooner  368  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  34 
feet  deep,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,200,  and  with  a 
capacity  of  8,000  tons  cargo.  The  sails  are 
hoisted  by  steam  power,  apd  in  every  way 
mechanical  devices  have  been  applied  so  that  a 
crew  of  only  sixteen  men  are  necessary  to  run 
her.  A  square-rigger  of  the  size  of  the  schooner 
requires  a  crew  of  forty  men. 

A  schooner  of  this  kind  costs  fully  two-thirds 
less  to  run  than  a  steamship  costs,  and  the 
consequent  value  of  the  wind-driven  craft  is 
obvious.  In  1840  the  coastwise  tonnage  of 
the  United  States  was  1,144,644.  In  1901  it 
was  4,488,421.  It  is  now  more  than  5,000,000 
— significant  figures  of  steady  progress. 

The  square-riggers  are  doomed,  and  are 
being  converted  into  coal  barges.  Their  day 
has  waned,  their  vital  usefulness  vanished. 
Even  the  recent  feat  of  the  ship  Drumcllan, 
■which  went  from  this  country  to  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  and  back  (14,000  miles)  at  the  average 
speed  of  138  miles  a  day,  will  do  nothing 
towards  the  production  of  more  ships  of  her 


kind,  or  to  stave  off  the  day  when  the  ocean 
will   know   that   type  no  more. 

MONSTER    FREIGHT    BOATS 

Yet  the  Germans  have  realized  that  with  all 
the  blare  of  record-breaking  greyhounds,  con- 
structed entirely  with  an  eye  to  the  needs  of 
passengers,  the  needs  of  commerce  must  not  be 
neglected;  that  is  the  secret  of  their  success. 
They  built  not  only  fast  steamships,  in  which 
the  space  for  cargo  as  a  result  of  increased 
machinery  and  passenger  accomodations  was 
■arily  small,  but  they  built  also  vessels 
essentially  designed  for  cargo,  with  passengers 
a  secondary  consideration — such  boats  as  the 
Pennsylvania,  Pretoria,  Patricia,  Barbarossa, 
and  a  host  of  others:  boats  of  abysmal  hulls, 
capable  of  carrying  in  one  trip  from  16,000  to 
22,000  tons  of  freight.  Freight,  in  fact,  is  the 
main  source  of  revenue  of  a  steamship  com- 
pany. It  occupies  the  relative  position  in  a 
steamship  line  that  advertising  does  in  a  news- 
paper or  magazine.  A  great  maritime  trans- 
portation company  must  carry  a  large  amount 
of  freight  or  fail  of  its  destiny.  That  the 
English  companies  learned  this  lesson  is  evi- 
denced by  vessels  of  such  immense  cargo 
capacity  as  the  Celtic  and  Baltic,  and  a  dozen 
others.  Where  the  Britannia  in  1840  carried 
a  few  hundred  tons  of  light  cargo,  the  modern 
carrier  transports  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tons  of  anything  the  public  cares  to  ship. 
Loading  by  steam  and  electricity  at  from  four 
to  six  hatches  at  one  time,  street  cars,  locomo- 
tives, entire  outfits  of  factory-  machinery — 
everything  is  lifted  from  the  dock  and  lowered 
to  cavernous  depths  as  easily  as  though  it 
weighed  a  few  pounds  instead  of  a  dozen  tons. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  fleet  of  freight 
vessels  leaving  Newr  York  in  a  fortnight  could 
carry  sufficient  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life 
to  keep  London  going  for  a  week.  A  state- 
ment such  as  this  may  sound  wild;  but  it  was 
based  on  careful  estimate.  It  is  an  eloquent 
suggestion  of  the  harnessing  of  the  ocean  from 
a  purely  commercial  standpoint. 

SWIFT-FLYING   MOTOR  BOATS 

But  the  real  flyers  of  the  seas,  recurring  to 
the  question  of  speed,  arc  the  modern  autoboats 
that  cut  through  the  water  with  the  swiftness  of 
railroad  trains.  Picture  a  boat  forty  feet  long 
(about  the  length  of  a  large  street  car)  and  about 
five  feet  wide,  drawing  not  more  than  eight 
inches  of  water,  a  boat  with  a  razor-like  stem, 
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with  a  hull  shaped  like  the  letter  U,  and  a  flat 
stern  resting  on  the  top  of  the  water — this  is  an 
autoboat.  It  is  not  much  heavier  than  a  canoe. 
The  frames  arc  not  more  than  an  inch  square, 
and  the  hull  coverings  are  nothing  more  than 
two  thicknesses  of  cedar  veneer.  One  of 
these  forty-foot  boats,  built  to  go  at  a  speed  of 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour  and  launched  last 
year,  weighed  only  575  pounds.  If  this  boat 
should  strike  a  log  at  full  speed,  she  would  curl 
up  and  go  to  pieces  as  though  she  had  hit  a 
stick  of  dynamite.  It  is  only  a  plaything,  a 
racing  machine,  but  its  development  has  net 
been  a  waste  of  time.  For  one  thing,  the  gas 
engine  was  evolved,  and  this  sort  of  engine  has 
proved  so  successful,  so  durable,  so  produc- 
tive of  great  speed,  that  the  Government  is 
now  applying  it  to  torpedo  boats.  One 
advantage  a  gas  engine  has  over  a  steam  engine 
is  that  with  a  touch  full  speed  is  at  once  applied 
to  a  boat.  Life-boats  fitted  with  these  engines 
are  used  with  good  results  at  Sandy  Hook  and 
Fire  Island.  Further  development  will  re- 
veal further  possibilities  on  a  scale  as  yet  un- 
dreamed of. 

BATTLESHIPS   AND    SUBMARINES 

The  navies  of  the  world  have  kept  pace  with 
the  advances  of  the  merchant  marine.  Battle- 
ships which  are  nothing  less  than  floating  forts, 
with  a  radius  of  action  of  3,000  miles,  and  with 
a  speed  capacity  of  twenty-odd  miles  an  hour, 
are  ever  ready  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  their 
respective  flags  in  whatever  clime.  From 
the  old,  square-sailed  ships-of-the-line  to  these 
floating  hills  of  steel  has  been  a  far  shorter  cry 
than  from  the  first  steam  merchant  vessel  to 
the  latest  greyhound.  As  late  as  1870,  the 
iron  war  vessels  might  have  been  counted  on 
one's  fingers;  nearly  to  1880,  the  steel  vessels 
might  have  been  so  counted.  And  what  now? 
The  British  battleship  Dreadnought,  recently 
launched,  a  vessel  twice  as  powerful  as  any 
battleship  in  service.  With  its  18,500  tons 
displacement  and  a  maximum  speed  of  twenty- 
one  knots,  contrast  our  latest  fighting  giants — 
the  Louisiana  and  Connecticut — of  16,000  tons. 
In  truth  she  will  render  all  present  battleships 
te  as  the  Monitor  of  the  Civil  War 
rendered  steam  frigates  obsolete.  Assuredly 
the  other  j  ill  not  rest  at  ease  until  they, 

too,   have   equalled,   or  exceeded   the  Dread- 
nought.     The  United  States  is  in  no  hurry  to 
enter  this  contest.     When  the  bids  were  opened 
tly  for  the  new  battleships  Michigan  and 


South  Carolina,  the  turbine  bids  were  all 
passed  over  by  the  board,  and  reciprocating 
engines  were  contracted  for. 

It  is  the  sentiment  among  naval  officers  here 
that  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  let  the  British 
authorities  go  ahead  with  the  experiments  on 
the  Dreadnought  and  try  out  the  turbines. 
Then  if  they  are  found  to  be  successful,  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  us  to  follow  the  lead. 
Early  in  the  Russia- Japan  war  the  experts 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  torpedo  boat  had 
demonstrated  its  superiority  as  an  element  of 
sea  power,  but  future  events  ending  with  the 
battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  brought  new  con- 
victions, and  the  corps  of  British  experts  hurry- 
ing homeward  with  their  notes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  testified  so  conclusively  in 
favor  of  the  battleship  that  the  designing  of  the 
Dreadnought  was  the  result. 

Xo  sooner  had  the  partial  facts  concerning 
the  Dreadnought  come  to  light  than  the 
announcement  was  made  from  Tokio  of  the 
laying  of  the  keel  of  a  battleship  which,  in 
point  of  size  and  range  and  efficiency,  would 
transcend  the  newr  English  sea-fighter.  From 
what  can  be  learned  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  new  warship  will  exceed  19,000 
tons,  and  that  her  gun-fire  standard  will  more 
than  equal  that  of  the  Dreadnought.  The  Sat- 
suma  embodies  all  the  lessons  grasped  in  the 
war  with  Russia. 

Together  with  the  building  of  the  Dread- 
nought, the  construction  of  submarines  holds 
the  minds  of  technician  and  layman  alike.  No 
nation  has  made  further  advances  in  the  devel- 
opment of  submersible  craft  than  the  United 
States,  although  American  inventors  have  been 
obliged  to  go  abroad  to  obtain  adequate  hear- 
ing. While  not  yet  perfected,  the  status  of  the 
submarine  boat  is  eminently  hopeful.  France 
is  experimenting  with  them  with  excellent  re- 
sults— so  far  as  harbor  defence  is  concerned — 
while  in  this  country  to-day  a  boat  has  been 
produced  which,  according  to  claims,  will  run 
submerged  at  a  depth  of  125  feet  for  400  miles, 
at  an  average  hourly  speed  of  fifteen  knots.  It 
is  also  maintained  that  while  submerged  she 
can  fire  a  torpedo,  reload  and  fire  another  one, 
and  that  a  man  may  leave  the  boat  through  the 
diver's  door  while  she  is  submerged.  This 
represents  the  limit  of  advance  in  boats  of  the 
kind,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  she  is  Ameri- 
can built  and  American  designed.  Surely  the 
dreams  of  Jules  Verne  cannot  be  far  from 
realization. 
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\    NECK  AND  NECK  COMPETITION    WITH  THE   RAILROADS 

BY 

JAMES  GLEN 


WHILE  the  steam  railroads  are  mak- 
ing great  progress,  the  interurban 
trolley  lines  are  rapidly  taking  on 
the  very  form  at  which  the  railroads  are 
aiming.  Their  great  empire  is  the  Middle 
West,  where,  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
they  have  been  brought  to  their  highest  de- 
velopment. The  older  ones  follow  the  high- 
ways. The  newer  ones  are  laid  on  their  own 
right  of  way.  Experience  has  proved  that 
they  can  get  just  as  much  business,  passenger, 
baggage,  and  freight,  by  cutting  out  a  line 
of  their  own  as  by  sticking  close  to  the  high- 
way, and  just  as  much  by  entering  towns  and 
villages  at  the  back  door,  in  the  manner  of  the 
railroads,  as  by  following  the  main  street. 
There  are  commodious  terminals  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities  where  several  of  the  interurban 
lines  meet.  Cleveland  has  a  union  freight 
station. 

The  best  cars  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long. 
They  all  have  features  resembling  those  of  the 
most  luxurious  cars  of  the  Lima  and  Toledo 
line,  which  have  outside  seats  on  a  long  plat- 
form, high-backed  plush  seats  for  the  regular 
passengers,  upholstered  seats  and  a  couch  in 
the  smoking  compartment,  and  a  baggage  room. 
At  first  the  baggage  and  express  compartments 
were  omitted  from  the  limited  cars  to  save 
space,  but  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  passen- 
gers taking  the  long  rides — especially  drummers 
going  from  town  to  town — required  baggage 
facilities.  A  toilet  room  is,  of  course,  a  ne- 
cessary adjunct.  Many  of  the  cars  are  single 
ended,  a  form  of  construction  which  gives  the 
motorman  a  definite  cab  which  is  connected 
with  the  baggage  room,  so  that  he  can  act  as 
baggage-master. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  abandon  the 
rule  of  starting  cars  from  terminals  ever}'  hour 
in  favor  of  the  railroad  method  of  starting  them 
at  irregular  times  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
traffic.  Cars  are  frequent  at  busy  times  and 
infrequent  at  the  hours  when  travel  is  light. 


In  the  seasons  of  greatest  traffic  some  of  the 
roads  have  a  half-hourly  service.  Many  lines 
have  gradually  lengthened  the  distance  between 
stopping  points  until  now  it  is  a  regular  prac- 
tice to  have  stations  a  mile  apart;  though  many 
roads  still  have  them  closer  together.  The 
limited  cars,  of  course,  make  fewer  stops  than 
the  locals  with  shorter  runs.  The  "Marion 
Flyer,"  for  an  extreme  example,  makes  only  two 
scheduled  stops  between  Marion,  Ind.,  and 
Anderson,  a  run  of  72  miles.  On  some  of  the 
limited  cars  an  excess  fare  is  charged;  on  some 
the  fare  is  the  same  proportionately  as  on  the 
local  cars.  The  longest  runs  are  made  over 
the  tracks  of  several  companies.  Six  limited 
cars  a  day,  for  example,  run  the  102  miles  be- 
tween Dayton,  O.,  and  Toledo  in  six  hours 
over  the  Dayton  and  Troy,  the  Western  Ohio, 
and  the  Toledo  and  Interurban  roads.  The 
158  miles  between  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Fort 
Wayne  are  covered  in  4  hours  and  40  minutes 
over  the  Indiana  Union  Traction  line  and  the 
Fort  Wayne  and  Wabash  Valley.  On  this  run 
lunch  is  served  in  a  buffet  compartment.  On 
the  Lake  Shore  Electric  line,  and  on  two  or 
three  others,  the  cars  are  run  in  trains — the 
development  that  is  the  last  step  in  transforming 
the  street-car  into  the  transportation  device 
of  the  future. 

Most  of  the  roads  in  Ohio  charge  two  cents 
a  mile  for  a  one  way  fare.  The  lines  in  Mich- 
igan and  Indiana  charge  from  one  to  two  cents. 
Competition  with  the  steam  railroads,  which 
has  cut  down  the  steam  railroad  passenger 
traffic  enormously  in  many  places,  is  made 
successful  by  charging  less  than  the  steam 
railroad  charges  for  a  round  trip.  It  costs 
$3.05  to  go  from  Toledo,  O.,  to  Dayton  by 
steam  train,  and  $3.05  to  return.  The  fare 
on  the  electric  limited  is  S3.00  for  the  single 
trip  and  S5.25  for  the  round  trip.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  mileage  books,  commutation  books, 
school  children's  tickets,  family  tickets,  work- 
ingmen's  tickets,  good  at  certain  hours,  and  all 
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the  well-known  railroad  devices  in  use  on  the 
various  lines,  which  bring  down  the  fare  for 
most  of  those  who  travel  to  one  cent  a  mile 
and  often  lower. 

These  advantages  have  led  the  people  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  in  Ohio  and  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  into  the 
traveling  habit.  Traffic  from  city  to  city  is 
heavy.  Nearly  113,000,000  passengers  were 
carried  in  Indiana  alone  in  1905.  Travelers 
go  every  day  from  Cleveland,  O.,  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  a  run  of  180  miles.  Tickets  are  often 
sold  for  a  trip  from  Dayton,  O.,  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  nearly  300  miles.  It  is  possible  to 
travel  four  hundred  miles  from  Cleveland, 
O.,  to  Indianapolis  in  a  day  by  interurban 
limited  cars.  Many  trips  of  200  miles  and 
more  can  be  made  more  quickly  than  by 
steam  train,  simply  because  electric  service  is 
so  frequent  that  long  waits  for  trains  are  not 
necessary.  When  all  the  lines  now  under  con- 
struction and  projected  are  completed,  it  will 
be  possible  to  go  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  by   trolley. 


The  freight  and  express  business  has  been 
developed  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency.  Not 
only  do  the  farmers  come  down  to  the  crossings 
with  their  milk  and  other  farm  produce  to  send 
them  rapidly  to  town,  but,  curiously,  an  even 
heavier  traffic  is  being  kept  up  from  town  to 
town.  It  has  been  found  more  profitable  to 
have  the  farmers  drive  to  the  towns  and  villages 
and  sell  their  produce  to  shippers,  and  to  load 
the  cars  heavily  at  these  central  points.  The 
farmers  are  willing  and  the  freight  cars  can 
operate  more  economically  through  making 
fewer  stops. 

At  first  it  was  feared  that  the  interurban  lines 
might  destroy  the  small  towns  by  making  it 
too  easy  for  the  farmers  to  do  business  in  the 
great  cities.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  large  and  increasing  part  of  the 
interurban  freight  business  consists  of  ship- 
ments of  goods  made  from  the  big  cities  to  the 
country  stores.  Investigation  has  proved  that 
the  little  and  big  towns  of  Indiana  served  by 
the  interurban  lines  are  growing  faster  than 
those  served  by  the  steam  railroads. 
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COMMUNICATION    BY  WIRE   AND 
"WIRELESS" 

THE  WONDERS  OF  TELEGRAPH    \M>  TELEPHONE 

UN- 
ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 


AT  MIDNIGHT  on  December  31,  1903, 
l\  the  ticking  of  a  clock  in  the  United 
-1.  -m.  States  Observatory  in  Washington 
was  transmitted  over  the  telegraph  wires  and 
heard  at  the  Observatory  in  Greenwich,  Eng- 
land; in  Rome;  in  Adelaide,  Australia;  in  the 
Fiji  Islands;  at  Manila;  at  Sitka,  and  as  far 
south  as  Buenos  Ayres.  The  telegraph  car- 
ried the  beats  second  by  second  for  five  minutes 
to  two-thirds  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
transmission  to  San  Francisco  took  half  a 
second;  to  Rome,  1.10  seconds;  to  the  Coast 
Survey  Station  in  Alaska,  1.70  seconds.  The 
beats  reached  the  Survey  Office  in  Brisbane, 
Australia,  in  2.45  seconds  after  they  were  sent; 
and  Cordoba  Observatory,  Argentina,  in  7.70 
seconds.  The  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  tick- 
ing of  this  clock  will  be  heard  around  the  world. 
Even  now,  for  the  five  minutes  just  before 
noon,  the  time-clocks  in  Washington  and  the 
Mare  Island  (California)  Xavy  Yards  automa- 
tically send  the  exact  time  to  practically  every 
telegraph  station  in  the  United  States,  to 
Havana,  and  to  Panama;  and,  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal ports,  time-balls  are  dropped  so  that  the 
ship  chronometers  may  be  corrected. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  tele- 
graph and  its  feats  that  they  seem  common- 
place; it  is  difficult,  even  by  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  business  that  we  do  by  wire, 
to  realize  its  wonder  and  the  important  part  it 
plays  in  modern  life. 

THE   PRIXTIXG-TELEGRAPH    SYSTEM 

We  have  a  million  and  a  half  miles  of  tele- 
graph wire;  and  one  of  the  main  offices  in  Xew 
York— The  Postal  Telegraph  Company — 
handles  75,000  messages  a  day.  In  these  large 
offices  any  wire  can  be  automatically  connected 
with  any  other  wire — a  local  wire  from  a  near-by 
town,  for  example,  with  a  main  wire  to  Chicago. 
And,  if  need  be,  a  repeating  machine  can  be 


attached  so  that  if  the  ticks  come  on  one  wire 
feebly  they  can  go  out  on  the  other  invigorated, 
the  repeating  being  instantaneous,  automatic, 
and  infallible.  To  catch '  possible  errors  of 
operators,  there  is  a  machine  that  automa- 
tically records  on  a  spool  of  paper  every  dot 
and  dash  that  comes  into  the  office.  But 
such  devices  are  being  rendered  obsolete  by 
printing-telegraph  systems.  Under  the  Row- 
land method,  operators  can  send  thirty  words 
a  minute  by  playing  a  keyboard  similar  to  that 
of  a  typewriter.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  second, 
the  characters  are  printed  at  the  receiving 
station.  They  also  appear  on  a  strip  of  paper 
in  front  of  the  operator  for  reference. 

In  the  main  Western  Union  office  in  New 
York,  with  its  seventy  trunk  lines  to  Chicago, 
Mr.  John  C.  Barclay's  machine  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  system.  Guided  by  a  strip  of 
paper  which  has  been  perforated  by  a  type- 
writer, it  automatically  telegraphs,  and  an- 
other typewriter  automatically  writes  the  mes- 
sage down  at  the  office  where  it  is  received. 
All  these  machines  lessen  the  chance  of  error, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  tele- 
graph companies.  Once,  a  telegram  which 
started  across  the  continent  as  "Gott  sci  mil 
dir"  and  finished  its  journey  as  "Go  to  sec  mil 
sis,"  required  twenty-one  reports  to  show  how 
the  transformation  had  occurred.  At  an- 
other time,  a  telegram  reached  a  Louisville 
newspaper  from  its  Washington  correspondent, 
saying  that  a  prominent  Kentucky  politician 
was  dead.  The  paper  printed  his  portrait 
and  a  long  and  flattering  obituary  notice,  which 
the  man  read  on  his  way  home  the  next  day. 
The  code  word  in  the  correspondent's  telegram 
meaning  "is  here"  had  been  changed  some- 
where in  the  transmission,  to  the  somewhat 
similar  word  meaning  "is  dead." 

The  rapidity  of  these  Barclay  machines  in- 
creases the  earning  power  of  the  wires.     On 
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it  an  average  of  one  hundred  messages  an 
hour  can  be  sent  over  a  wire,  which  means  that 
over  the  seventy  Western  Union  trunk  wires 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  7,000  people 
in  New  York  can  telegraph  to  7,000  others  in 
Chicago  and  receive  answers  every  sixty 
minutes;  for  the  replies  can  come  back  on 
"phantom"  wires.  By  the  Rowland  system, 
four  operators  on  each  end  of  the  wire  can  to- 
gether send  nearly  600  messages  an  hour  over 
a  single  wire.  This  is  also  by  the  use  of  the 
"phantom"  wires.  "Phantom"  wires  are 
the  production  of  a  system  which  makes  it 
possible  to  send  more  than  one  message  over 
the  same  metallic  wire  at  the  same  time. 
Duplex,  or  sending  one  message  in  each  direc- 
tion over  the  same  wire  at  the  same  time,  is  in 
common  use.  Quadruplex  is  not  uncommon, 
and  under  the  Rowland  system  it  has  four  opera- 
tors working  over  a  wire  from  each  end.  The 
Phantoplex,  a  recent  discovery  being  used  by 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  makes  pos- 
sible the  combination  of  two  duplex  or  mul- 
tiplex systems  over  the  same  wire.  As  many 
as  thirty-six  simultaneous  messages  have  been 
sent  on  one  wire,  but  multiplex  telegraphy  to 
this  extent  has  not  yet  been  made  commer- 
cially successful. 

THE   TELEGRAPH   MONOPOLY   AND   RATES 

A  telegraph  company  is  like  the  postal  ser- 
vice in  this  way — to  be  at  all  satisfactory  it 
must  be  practically  universal.  The  public  does 
not  wish  to  go  to  one  post-office  to  mail  letters 
to  San  Francisco,  and  to  another  to  mail  let- 
ters to  New  Orleans.  From  the  very  nature  of 
its  business,  a  telegraph  company  looks  toward 
monopoly.  Practically  all  European  telegraph 
systems  are  monopolies  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernments. In  this  country,  the  two  great  com- 
panies have  wires  covering  practically  the 
whole  of  the  United  States.  The  Western 
Union,  by  far  the  larger,  was  formed  by  the 
amalgamation  of  several  small  companies  in 
the  Middle  West.  By  1863  it  had  absorbed 
practically  all  the  lines  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Other 
mergers  and  absorptions  followed  till  in  1881 
it  was  almost  a  complete  monopoly.  Five 
years  later,  Mr.  Mackay  got  control  of  some 
small  companies  and  combined  them  into  the 
Postal  Telegraph  ^Company  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  Commercial  Cable  Company. 
Since  that  lime  there  has  been  a  continual 
extension   until   the    Postal    Telegraph   wires 


reach  all   the   more   important   points    in    the 
United  States. 

Because,  perhaps,  of  this  competition  and  of 
the  great  growth  of  the  telephone,  the  receipts 
of  the  Western  Union  have  been  stationary 
for  the  last  four  years.  The  Postal  Telegraph 
Company's  receipts  have  increased  somewhat, 
but  the  business  as  a  whole  is  suffering  under 
what  the  Census  Bureau  characterizes  as  ar- 
rested development.  The  criticism  has  often 
been  made  that  the  use  of  the  telegraph  in  the 
United  States  has  been  restricted  because  the 
tolls  are  too  high — that  it  might  be  popularized 
and  greatly  extended  in  use  by  fixing  rates 
approximately  as  low  as  they  are  in  some 
European  countries;  for  instance,  you  can  send 
a  twelve-word  message  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  twelve  cents;  and  the  English 
send  twice  as  many  messages  per  capita  as  we 
send.  On  the  other  hand,  the  companies 
maintain  that  the  cost  of  covering  so  wide  a 
territory  prevents  radical  reductions,  and  they 
point  to  the  reductions  that  have  been  made,  as 
shown  by  this  table  of  rates  from  New  York; 

1865  1891 

Atlanta $3-25 $   -5° 

Boston 65 25 

Chicago 2.05 45 

Denver 7 .  00 75 

Galveston    5-5° 75 

Portland,  Oregon 10.20 1 .00 

San  Francisco 7.45 1 . 00 

Santa  Fe    10.50 75 

Washington,  D.  C 75 25 

Since  1891  the  rates  have  remained  the  same. 
In  1905  the  average  rate  per  message  was  31.6 
cents.  The  American  companies  have  almost 
1,500,000  miles  of  wire  in  operation  for  the 
sending  of  about  90,000,000  messages  a  year, 
or  an  average  of  about  sixty  messages  for  every 
mile  of  wire,  while  in  England  there  are  more 
than  150  messages  per  mile  of  wire.  In  spite 
of  the  lack  of  density  in  population,  long  dis- 
tances to  be  covered,  and  the  resulting  high 
rates,  the  per  capita  use  of  the  telegraph  in  this 
country  is  about  as  high  as  it  is  in  Germany 
and  France.  There  is  no  question,  however, 
that  the  duplication  of  plant  by  the  two  rival 
companies  is  more  costly  than  one  single  com- 
plete  system  would  be,  and  it  seems  thai  al- 
though the  public  may  derive  some  benefit  by 
the  competition  in  service,  it  does  not  in 
The  (lianas  of  both  companies  are  practically 
identical,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Western 
Union  said  that  the  competition  of  the   I 
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Companj    had   no  effect   whatsoever  on   the 
reduction  of  rates  b)    his  company. 

THE   TELEGRAPH'S   WHOLESALE    BUSINESS 

But  whether  the  companies  have  (level 
oped  the  business  of  the  general  public 
well  or  not,  what  may  be  called  the 
wholesale  uses  of  the  telegraph  arc  more 
in  use  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  One 
of  these  is  the  use  made  by  Wall  Street. 
Private  wires  of  brokers  cost  about  $4,000  a 
year  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  about 
$25,000  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  has  taken  much  of  the  business  from 
the  two  telegraph  companies.  From  this 
company  some  brokers  lease  a  combination 
telephone  and  telegraph  line.  During  rush 
hours  the  abbreviated  dialect  of  "the  street" 
is  telegraphed,  for  the  telegraph  for  short  mes- 
sages is  about  as  quick  as  the  telephone,  and 
far  more  accurate.  When  the  rush  is  over 
and  details  and  explanations  are  in  order,  the 
telephone  connections  are  used  over  the  same 
wires.  Practically  every  broker's  office  has  a 
ticker,  a  little  machine  in  a  glass  case  which 
automatically  punches  on  a  strip  of  paper  the 
news  that  comes  over  the  wire.  The  Stock 
Exchange  maintains  a  service  of  this  kind  for 
its  members,  and  in  one  year  sent  out  more  than 
thirteen  million  impressions.  Two  financial 
papers  in  New  York  maintain  similar  services 
for  the  transmission  of  general  financial  news. 
When  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
declared  its  famous  dividend  during  the  past 
summer,  the  tickers  announced  it  in  hundreds 
of  offices  within  sixty  seconds  after  it  was  given 
out.  One  reporter  had  gotten  the  news.  At 
the  nearest  telephone,  another  had  telephone 
connection  with  his  news  office  ready.  At  the 
news  office  they  had  already  sent  over  the 
ticker  wires  the  name  of  the  company  and  the 
word  "dividend."  As  soon  as  the  all-im- 
portant figure  reached  the  office,  it  was  sent  out; 
hundreds  of  tickers  completed  the  announce- 
ment. Within  a  minute  after  many  a  directors' 
meeting,  their  action  is  spread  throughout  a 
whole  district.  In  another  minute  it  is  in 
Chicago,  and  the  tickers  there  are  spreading  it. 
The  decision  by  the  United  States  Court  in  the 
famous  Northern  Securities  case  was  announced 
at  just  one  o'clock  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  A 
reporter  sat  at  an  open  telephone  in  the  court 
room  and  telephoned  to  a  banking  house  which 
had    a    private    telegraph    wire    to    Chicago. 


There  the  message  was  repeated  to  a  banking 
house  in  New  York,  and  telephoned  thence  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  two  words, 
"Government  wins"  were  printed  on  the  tape 
all  over  the  financial  district  within  two  minutes 
after  the  decision  was  announced  in  St.  Paul, 
some  1,500  miles  away.  The  :-,tock  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  fell  six  points 
between  sales.  So  quick  is  this  service  that 
men  reporting  for  it  by  telephone  have  seen 
the  first  part  of  their  message  appear  on  the 
ticker  before  they  could  give  the  last  of  it. 

The  service  of  the  newspapers  is  another 
wholesale  use  of  the  telegraph.  Ever)-  large 
newspaper  office  receives  telegraphic  news  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  their  correspon- 
dents can  get  a  direct  wire  to  their  office  at  any 
time.  Most  telegraphic  news  comes  over  wires 
leased  to  the  Associated  Press.  These  wires 
cover  the  whole  country,  and  at  central  points 
arc  offices  where  the  news  is  collected  and 
rearranged  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  section  to 
which  it  is  destined.  All  day  and  all  night, 
year  in  and  year  out,  the  "A.  P."  dispatches 
are  started  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States  for  every  other  section,  and  as  they  go 
almost  automatically  they  assume  the  size  and 
shape  best  suited  to  the  locality  to  which  they 
are  going.  By  this  endless  system,  foreign  news 
from  the  "A.  P."  correspondents  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  is  received  and  disseminated. 
The  large  newspapers  receive  their  messages 
off  wires  almost  alongside  the  presses  that  print 
it.  The  press  rates  in  general  are  little  over 
one-fifth  of  the  regular  commercial  rates  in  the 
daytime  and  half  of  that  at  night. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  users  of  the  telegraph 
are  the  railway  companies.  The  use  of  the 
telegraph  has  made  "phantom"  railroad  tracks 
also,  for  without  it  it  would  be  impossible  to 
run  the  number  of  trains  that  now  go,  par- 
ticularly over  the  single-track  roads. 

CABLING   AROUND   THE    WORLD 

President  Roosevelt  opened  the  Pacific 
Cable  with  a  message  around  the  world.  It 
went  from  Oyster  Bay  to  San  Francisco  by 
telegraph,  over  the  new  cable  to  Honolulu, 
Guam,  and  Manila;  by  the  old  Spanish  cable 
from  Manila  to  Hong  Kong;  then  around 
southern  Asia  via  Saigon,  Singapore,  Bombay, 
to  Aden  and  Suez,  and  via  Gibraltar  and 
Lisbon  to  the  Azores.  From  the  Azores  back 
to  America,  it  was  taken  up  again  by  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  lines.     The  mes- 
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sage  took  nine  minutes  from  Oyster  Bay  to 
Oyster  B;iy.  There  is  hardly  a  country  in  the 
world  thai  cannot  be  reached  by  cable.  A 
message  can  be  sent  from  New  York  to  Abys 
sinia  for  eighty  cents  a  word,  and  for  the  same 
price  to  Beloochistan;  to  Bokhara,  Central  Asia, 
for  fifty  cents  and  to  German  Easl  Africa  for 
$1.01.  There  are  cables  to  Iceland  and  to 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  The  Commercial 
Cable  Company,  which  is  the  largest  American 
company,  will  accept  messages  for  Mecca,  the 
Fiji  Islands,  Siam,  and  every  other  place  that 
you  ever  heard  of,  and  some  that  you  have  not. 
It  controls  about  30,000  miles  of  cable,  which  is 
about  one-ninth  of  all  the  cable  mileage  in 
the  world. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  WIRELESS 

The  first  cable  across  the  Atlantic  was  laid 
in  1858  and  now — less  than  fifty  years  later — 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  predicts  that  the 
wonder  of  its  age  will  be  rendered  obsolete  by 
wireless  telegraphy.  But  the  wireless  does 
more  than  send  messages  across  the  water. 
Mr.  Walter  Wellman  expects  to  keep  his  Arctic 
exploring  balloon,  scheduled  to  start  next 
summer,  in  touch  with  the  world  by  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  traveler  on  the  ocean  liner 
reads  his  morning  paper  aboard  ship,  for  before 
the  vessel  is  out  of  communication  with  South 
Wellfleet,  Mass.,  it  begins  to  receive  messages 
from  the  high-power  station  at  Poldhu,  Eng- 
land. A  man  in  mid-Atlantic  may  find  out 
within  an  hour  or  so  about  his  family  in 
Kalamazoo,  Brussels,  or  any  other  place  where 
they  may  be.  Nor  are  such  messages  par- 
ticularly costly.  A  ten-word  message  forty 
hours  out  from  New  York  costs  $3.00,  plus  the 
forwarding  charge  of  the  wire  companies  on 
shore;  to  vessels  more  than  forty  hours  out, 
the  charge  is  $5.00.  The  public  is  taking 
advantage  of  this  new  opportunity.  For  the 
first  six  months  the  receipts  of  the  Marconi 
Company  in  this  country  were  88  per  cent, 
more  than  for  a  similar  period  last  year.  But 
so  far,  its  most  important  work  has  not  been 
commercial  sendee  for  the  general  public  but 
the  work — which  really  benefits  it  more — 
of  lessening  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  As  long 
ago  as  1901  the  Borkum  Riff  lightship,  off  the 
German  coast,  summoned  help  by  the  wireless 
when  she  was  being  driven  out  to  sea  in  a  heavy 
gale.  Such  things  as  the  following,  taken  from 
the   Carmania   edition   of   the   Cunard  Daily 


Bulletin  for  August  31,  1906,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence: 

"At  a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock  this  morning,  ex- 
changed signals  with  the  S.  S.  Manica,  of  London,  bear- 
ing north  40  west,  distant  one  mile;  stopped.  Stic  signalled 
'not  under  command'  (machinery  out  of  order)  and 
desired  to  he  reported  to  Lloyd'  .  We  immediately 
called  uj)  Sable  Island  wireless  Station,  and  through  that 
point  asked  our  agent  in  New  York  to  notify  Lloyd's 
of  the  mishap." 

The  Red  Star  liner  Kroonland,  with  her 
stealing  gear  disabled  130  miles  wesl  of  Fastnet, 
reported  her  accident  by  wireless  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  received  word  from 
her  owners.  Many  passengers  sent  messages 
ashore  to  relieve  any  anxiety  thai  might  arise 
from  the  delay.  The  New  York,  stranded  on 
Cape  La  Hague,  and  the  Friesland,  with  a 
broken  propeller  shaft,  were  both  reported  by 
wireless.  It  has  become  recognized  in  the 
service  of  the  navy  also.  Five  hundred  of  the 
English  war  vessels  are  equipped  with  Marconi 
instruments.  In  the  campaign  before  the 
battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  Admiral  Togo  used 
the  wireless  to  great  advantage  in  controlling 
his  squadron. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  many  of  its 
ships  equipped  with  the  wireless  apparatus, 
and  has,  besides,  thirty-nine  shore  stations. 
The  four  high-power  stations  at  Colon,  Panama, 
Guantanamo,  Cuba,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  and 
Key  West,  Fla.,  give  our  navy  a  means  of 
communication  which  would  have  been  in- 
valuable at  the  time  our  cruisers  were  hunting 
Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  navy  has  also  stations  at  Honolulu,  Guam, 
and  at  the  Cavite  Arsenal,  Manila.  Most  of 
its  shore  stations  are  equipped  with  the  appara- 
tus of  the  De  Forest  Company.  This  system 
is  in  operation  all  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Quebec  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company's  vessels,  the  Mallory, 
Savannah,  and  quite  a  number  of  coastwise 
lines  also,  are  equipped  with  De  Forest  in- 
struments. They,  too,  do  commercial  business. 
One  of  their  offices  on  a  steamer  coming  up 
from  Panama  sent  about  Si 00  worth  of  mes- 
sages for  the  passengers.  But,  as  yet,  the 
chief  value  of  the  system  is  the  protection  it 
affords.  Coastwise  vessels  need  no  longer 
ever  be  out  of  reach  of  the  storm  signals  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  notice  of  a  storm  off  such 
a  place  as  Cape  Hattcras  is  of  inestimable 
value.  The  United  Fruit  Company  saved 
$2,600  in  one  day  on  a  cargo  of  fruit  through 
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wireless  connection  with  Port  Limon,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama.  Perhaps 
the  most  novel  use  of  the  wireless  was  that 
made  by  the  Panama  Railroad  steamship 
Allianca.  On  March  14th,  when  the  steamer 
was  some  distance  out  from  the  Isthmus,  a 
stowaway  was  discovered  on  board.  The 
Allianca  telegraphed  the  fact  to  her  sister  ship, 
the  Colon,  going  south.  The  steamers  met, 
the  tramp  was  transferred  in  a  small  boat,  and 
taken  in  the  Colon  back  to  Panama. 

Wireless  has  been  of  considerable  service 
to  the  press  on  land  as  well  as-  to  the  steamer 
papers.  The  last  international  yacht  races 
and  some  of  the  English  races  were  reported 
by  wireless.  The  London  Times  press-boat 
llcimun,  equipped  with  the  De  Forest  system, 
was  very  successful  in  sending  news  to  the 
station  at  Wei  Hei  Wei,  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
until  the  Russians  summarily  forbade  further 
operation.  The  Key  West  Inter-Ocean  re- 
ceives its  Havana  news  by  wireless  and  the 
Nome  Nugget  gets  all  its  national  and  foreign 
news  this  way.  It  prints  on  a  Tuesday  morn- 
ing in  Xome  the  happenings  in  New  York  on 
Monday,  but  to  get  a  copy  of  the  paper  from 
Nome  to  New  York  takes  three  months. 

Marconi  was  the  first  to  achieve  commer- 
cial success  with  wireless  telegraphy.  His  in- 
vention is  none  the  less  great  because  it  is  the 
result  of  the  successive  labors  of  many  genera- 
tions combined,  and  added  to  by  his  own. 
Three  days  before  Christmas,  in  1902,  he 
sent  a  wireless  message  across  the  Atlantic. 
As  an  experiment  it  was  a  success,  but  so  far 
it  has  gone  no  farther  than  that  stage.  Both 
companies,  however,  now  promise  a  trans- 
atlantic  service    in    the    near  future. 

THE   TWO    SYSTEMS 

ides  their  stations  on  the  coast,  the  De 
Forest  Company  has  offices  at  such  inland 
towns  as  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City, 
Fort  Worth,  Milwaukee,  Denver,  and  Chicago. 
In  this  country  the  Marconi  Company  has  no 
inland  stations,  but  on  the  coast  of  Europe  it 
has  them  scattered  about  in  Italy,  Nonvay, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Australia,  Denmark,  and 
England;  and  over  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
hcland,  the  Dutch  East  [ndies,  India,  China, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Chili,  the  Argentine,  Uruguay, 
dor,  and  Panama.  The  stations  in  En 
gland  communicate  overland  across  France  and 
Spain  to  Gibraltar  without  any  trouble.  Willi 
in  the  last  year,  the  Russian  Government  has 


become  frightened  lest  in  some  of  the  peasant 
uprisings  the  wires  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  should  be  cut  and  these  cities  isolated. 
To  guard  against  this,  wireless  stations  have 
been  set  up  there  and  on  the  frontier.  In 
Siberia,  at  points  along  the  Amur  River  and  at 
Vladivostok,  they  have  put  in  the  Marconi 
system  in  preference  to  poles  and  wires.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  wireless  system  took  the  place  of  the 
cable  between  the  Scilly  Isles  and  England  two 
years  ago  when  the  cable  broke.  In  the  Jap- 
anese war  some  use  was  made  of  the  new  tele- 
graphy by  the  Russian  army.  Our  own  and 
various  European  signals  corps  are  using  it, 
and  the  days  when  a  successful  cavalry  raid  in 
the  rear  of  an  army  can  cut  its  communications 
are  passing.  In  war  and  peace,  wireless  tele- 
graphy has  fully  demonstrated  its  usefulness. 
It  has  joined  the  great  army  of  inventions 
which  are  constantly  increasing  man's  effec- 
tiveness. 

THE   UNITED   STATES    SIGNAL   SERVICE 

The  Government  is  one  of  the  largest  users 
of  the  telegraph.  On  the  firing  lines  of  our 
forces  in  Cuba  were  the  Signal  Corps  men  with 
their  telegraph  lines.  As  they  moved  forward 
they  left  a  trail  of  insulated  wire  along  the 
ground  behind  them.  These  were  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  present  telegraph  system  in 
Cuba.  In  the  Philippines,  the  same  thing 
happened.  Wherever  the  army  went,  telegraph 
lines  followed.  A  company  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  with  its  wagons  and  reel  carts,  has 
material  to  build  one  hundred  miles  of  tele- 
graph line  on  light  poles  and  sixty  more  miles 
of  ground  wires,  and  the  latter  can  be  laid  as 
rapidly  as  a  horse  can  trot.  The  telegraph 
makes  "phantom"  men  as  well  as  "phantom" 
rails.  General  McArthur  said  that  without  the 
Signal  Corps  telegraphic  service,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  have  had  150,000  men  in  the 
islands  instead  of  60,000.  And  this  service 
has  been  performed  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
any  similar  work  for  any  army  in  the  world. 
Official  messages  on  land  have  had  an  average 
cost  of  five  mills  per  word  and  over  the  cables 
of  three  cents  per  word.  The  charges  for  com- 
mercial messages  are  two  cents  a  word  for 
messages  on  the  island  of  origin  and  four  cents 
for  points  outside.  The  receipts  from  the 
traffic  are  about  $100,000.  Up  to  [904,  tin- 
Signal  Corps  had  built  something  over  10,000 
miles  of  line  at  a  cosl  of  $2, 500,000,  or  $2,500 
a  mile,    including  materials,  construction,  and 
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maintenance.     It   had  also  built  a   telephone 

system  in  Manila. 

The  Signal  Corps  has  a  cable-land  tele- 
graph-wireless route  from  Seattle  Wash.,  to 
Nome,  Alaska.  The  cables,  built  according 
to  the  specifications  of  the  Signal  Corps  of- 
ficers, of  rubber  instead  of  the  usual  gutta- 
percha, were  cheaper  and  have  been  25  per 
cent,  better  conductors  than  the  usual  kind. 
From  Seattle  to  Nome,  1.700  miles  by  cable, 
1,100  miles  by  land  telegraph,  and  107  miles 
by  wireless,  a  ten-word  commercial  message 
costs  $3.80  and  a  similar  press  message 
30  cents.  It  is  over  this  line  that  the  Nome 
Nugget  gets  its  news  of  the  world.  Although 
the  average  rate  is  higher  between  some  points 
in  Alaska,  such  as  Kitchumstock  and  Tanana 
Crossing,  the  charge  is  twenty  cents,  or  live 
cents  less  than  the  lowest  charge  of  the  com- 
panies in  the  United  Sates.  The  receipts 
from  this  service  are  about  $240,000  a  year. 

Every  year  the  people  of  the  United  States 
pay  about  Si, 500, 000  for  the  Weather  Bureau 
service,  or  about  iV  cents  per  capita  for  the 
privilege  of  seeing  in  the  paper  whether  it  is 
going  to  rain  or  not.  That  is  what  the  Weather 
Bureau  service  means  to  some  people,  but  not 
to  all.  For  example,  during  the  cold  wave  of 
1898,  fruit  growers  were  enabled  to  save 
$3,400,000  worth  of  fruit  by  the  warnings 
sent  out  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  In  the 
Middle  West,  600,000  farmers  receive  the 
weather  forecasts  by  telephone  within  half  an 
hour  after  they  are  telegraphed  from  Wash- 
ington. Three  months  ago,  when  the  hur- 
ricane struck  New  Orleans,  it  did  not  catch 
a  single  vessel  leaving  port.  They  had  been 
notified  by  the  W'eather  Bureau.  Within  an 
hour  after  it  is  decided  in  Washington  from 
the  telegraphic  reports  that  a  storm  is  coming, 
the  captain  of  every  vessel  in  lake  or  ocean  port 
in  the  United  States  has  notice  of  it,  coastwise 
vessels  are  warned  by  storm  signals,  and  far 
to  sea  the  news  is  spread  by  wireless.  On  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Weather  Bureau  service  has 
caused  a  decrease  of  66  per  cent,  in  the  loss 
of  shipping  due  to  storms.  The  thousands  of 
coal  barges  that  float  down  the  river  from 
Pittsburg  have  to  wait  for  high  water  to  make 
the  passage.  The  Weather  Bureau  gives  the 
owners  notice  when  the  floods  are  expected 
and  they  load  up  and  are  in  readiness  when 
the  high  water  comes. 

At  eight  o'clock  every  morning  and  evening, 
from  far  up  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  from 


Stations  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
from  cities  all  over  the  United  States,  the 
telegraph  wires  are  carrying  the  reports  of 
local  conditions.  By  nine  they  are  all  in 
Washington.  An  hour  later  the  official  fore- 
cast is  re:id\-,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  you  may 
see  the  day's  weather  map,  made  from  this 
data,  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  office.  The 
forecasts  have  been  telegraphed  all  over  the 
country.  The  reports  from  the  local  stations 
come  in  in  a  certain  sequence  so  that  the  sender 
of  each  report  is  known  without  any  signature 
or  address  being  on  the  message.  The  re- 
ports are  in  cipher  which  enables  them  to  say 
in  five  words  what  used  to  require  twenty- 
four.  Most  of  this  telegraph  service  is  done 
by  contract  with  the  telegraph  companies, 
but  in  some  places  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
had  to  build  lines  of  its  own.  One  of  these 
runs  from  Norfolk,  Ya.,  to  Hatteras  Inlet, 
along  the  sands  separating  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  Sounds  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
poles  have  to  be  sunk  in  cylinders  because 
holes  cannot  be  dug  in  the  sand.  Even  after 
they  are  planted  the  poles  are  often  dislodged 
by  the  tide  soaking  through  the  sand.  Chief 
Robinson,  of  the  telegraph  division,  was 
caught  once  on  a  sand  dune  along  this  line- 
by  a  furious  northeaster.  Before  the  storm 
abated,  the  mound  on  which  he  stood  had  been 
almost  washed  away.  He  had  seen  great 
fifteen-foot  waves  from  the  Sound  roll  over 
the  sand  bars,  uproot  the  telegraph  poles,  tear 
them  loose  from  the  wire,  and  carry  them  off 
to  sea.  But  the  importance  of  this  Hatteras 
line  is  as  great  as  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  up. 
It  connects  the  life  saving  stations  even-  five 
miles  along  this  awful  beach,  and  the  storm 
warnings  it  supplies  and  those  forwarded  from 
its  terminal  by  wireless  to  the  Diamond  Shoals 
lightship  have  lessened  the  dangers  of  the 
worst  coast  in  America.  Another  of  the 
W'eather  Bureau  lines  runs  from  Port  Crescent, 
Washington,  to  Tatoosh  Island,  partly  through 
an  almost  impenetrable  forest,  and  then  across 
a  strait  to  Tatoosh  Island.  The  tide  in 
the  strait  was  so  strong  that  it  rolled  stones 
over  the  bottom  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
use  of  a  cable.  The  difficulty  was  solved  by 
using  one  span  of  wire  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
long  (the  longest  telegraph  span  in  the  world), 
stretched  from  high  towers  on  either  side  of 
the  strait.  It  was  strung  parallel  with  the 
prevailing  high  winds,  and  in  the  five  years 
of  its  service  has  broken  but  once. 
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In  war  ashore  and  at  sea,  in  commerce  by 
rail  and  water,  in  growing  crops,  reporting 
them  and  speculating  in  them,  from  spreading 
news  to  telling  the  time  of  day,  the  telegraph 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  of  America. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  SUPREMACY 

Yet  the  telephone,  invented  nearly  fifty 
years  later  than  the  telegraph,  carries  at  least 
seventy-five  times  as  many  messages.  Last 
year  was  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Bell's 
discovery  and  one  to  every  thirty-three  people 
in  the  United  States  was  a  subscriber  to  the 
Bell  telephone  companies.  There  is  now  in 
either  the  Bell  company  or  the  independent 
companies  probably  one  telephone  subscriber 
to  even-  eighteen  people  in  the  United  States. 
In  1902  there  were  5,070,554,553  telephone 
messages  sent  in  this  country — 268,348,184 
more  than  were  sent  by  mail  and  telegraph 
combined;  and,  since  that  time,  the  telephone 
has  grown  more  rapidly  than  either  of  the  other 
methods  of  communication.  It  is  peculiarly 
an  American  institution.  New  York  City  has 
more  telephones  than  London,  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Shef- 
field, Bristol,  and  Belfast  combined;  more 
than  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  recent  yearly  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  telephones  in  New  York  City  is  equal  to 
the  total  number  in  Russia.  Yet  there  are 
many  towns  and  cities  in  this  country  with  a 
greater  number  of  telephones  in  proportion  to 
their  population  than  New  York.  Before  the 
earthquake,  there  was  a  telephone  for  every 
eight  people  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  more 
than  twice  the  ratio  in  New  York.  And 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
had  even  more  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion than  San  Francisco. 

ODD   USES   OF   THE   TELEPHONE 

There  are,  besides  the  regular  commercial 
telephone  companies  with  their  town  and  city 
service  and  long  distance  connections,  some 
6,000  or  7,000  rural  telephone  lines  in  this 
country;  and  all  of  these  arc  put  to  all  kii.-'s 
of  use.-,.  A  man  accused  of  shooting  deer  out 
ison  in  California  pleaded  guilt}-  over  the 
.ire  The  judge  accepted  the 
pita  and  fined  him  ten  dollar-.  A  will  made 
by  telephone  was  admitted  to  probate  in  Mis- 
souri.    The  Sioux  on  the  Rosebud  and  Chey- 


enne Indian  reservations  have  320  instruments. 
There  is  one  14,280  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
Pike's  Peak,  and  another  3,000  feet  under- 
ground in  a  Michigan  copper  mine.  The 
selectmen  of  Billerica,  Mass.,  held  their  meet- 
ing in  1905  by  telephone  while  the  streets 
were  blocked  by  a  great  snow  storm.  In  the 
town  of  Solomon,  Kansas,  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  of  a  prominent  man,  a  telephone  line 
was  run  into  the  church  and  a  megaphone  was 
attached  to  the  transmitter  just  in  front  of  the 
preacher.  The  funeral  sermon  was  heard 
along  all  the  farmers'  lines  in  the  vicinity,  as 
well  as  in  the  overcrowded  church. 

In  Maine  the  telephone  is  used  to  protect 
valuable  timber  land  from  fire.  The  owners 
have  built  six  mountain  observatories  and  as 
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soon  as  the  watchers  locate  a  fire  with  their 
glasses  the  fire  warden  is  notified  by  telephone. 
In  1905  the  station  on  Squaw  Mountain  dis- 
covered thirty  fires  in  time  to  prevent  any  con- 
siderable loss  of  timber;  the  observatory  on 
Cittean  Mountain  gave  notice  of  twelve  fires, 
and  that  on  Mt.  Bigelow,  of  eleven  more. 
Altogether,  they  saved  about  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  timber.  In  sections  where  log  drives 
are  floated  down  the  rivers  on  the  spring 
freshets,  telephone  wires  are  strung  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  When  a  jam  occurs,  the 
drivers  up  the  river  are  notified  and  the  drives 
are  held  up  until  the  jam  is  broken. 

The  telephone  is  as  much  of  a  business  asset 
to  the  farmer  as  it  is  to  city  offices.  Over  it  he 
gets  the  weather  reports  and  market  prices,  calls 

the  doctor,  the  lire  brigade,  or  help  in  case  of 
burglars,   as   the   case   may   be.     It  saves  the 
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farmer  many  times  what  it  costs  him.  Jn 
some  places  there  are  telephone  clubs  of  farm- 
ers' wives.  At  a  certain  hour  every  day  the 
members  all  go  to  their  telephones  and  chat 
over  the  wire.  At  the  time  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco disaster,  the  Anu-rican  Telephone  a  mlTelc- 
graph  Company  through  it>  local  company 
offered  to  distribute  Governor  Guild's  appeal  to 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  work  was 
begun  at  5.30  in  the  afternoon  and  before 
eleven  the  proper  authorities  in  353  cities 
and  towns  bad  received  the  message.  The 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  using  the  tele- 
phone instead  of  the  telegraph  for  train  dis- 
patching and  it  is  used  between  the  various 
life-saving  stations  along  our  coast.  A  packing 
house  in  Boston  leases  a  wire  to  Omaha  for  a 
certain  time  every  morning.  This  is  perhaps 
the  longest  successful  use  of  the  telephone,  for 
beyond  1,000  miles  the  mechanical  difficulties 
increase  very  rapidly.  In  one  hotel  in  New 
York  there  are  2,500  instruments  and  in  a 
Philadelphia  store,  2,000.  Customers  can  talk 
from  their  houses  with  the  clerks  of  any  depart- 
ment, and  even  at  night,  after  the  store  is 
closed,  orders  are  received  over  the  wires  to 
be  attended  to  the  next  morning. 

The  business  done  by  the  telephone  is  partly- 
self -originating,  but  some  of  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  post-office,  the  telegraph  companies, 
the  messenger  boy  service,  the  trolley  and  rail- 
road lines.  The  officials  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  say  that  its 
use  has  affected  passenger  traffic  between  New 
York,  Boston,  and  the  adjacent  manufacturing 
towns.  In  other  countries,  these  uses  have 
been  less  developed.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  beginning  of  1905,  there  was  one  tele- 
phone for  every  115  persons,  in  contrast  to  one 
for  every  22  persons  in  this  country.  Sweden, 
the  best  telephone  country  of  Europe,  had  one 
instrument  for  every  47  inhabitants,  and 
Russia,  the  worst,  one  for  even-  2,250.  In 
Germany  and  France,  exclusive  government 
ownership  prevails.  In  England,  by  191 1, 
the  Government  will  have  acquired  a 
monopoly,  and  the  mail  (including  parcels 
post),  telegraph,  and  telephone  service  will  all 
be  operated  as  one  harmonious  communication 
system.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  service 
of  the  English  Government  at  present  is  run  at 
a  loss  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  government 
telephone  system  of  Switzerland.  Sir  William 
Preece.  the  head  of  the  English  system,  and  the 
chief  of  the  French  service  both  attribute  part 


of  this  lack  of  financial  success  to  the  red  tape 
and  lack  of  adaptability  of  government  opera- 
tion. In  America  the  telephone  business  has 
been  profitable.  The  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  which  controls  more  than 
half  the  business  in  the  United  States,  recently 
increased  the  dividend  on  its  stock  to  8  per  cent. 
The  rest  of  the  business,  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
dependent companies,  has  not  been  so  profitable, 
although  it  is  not  run  at  a  loss,  except  in  a  few 
instance-. 

TELEPHONE    RATES 

When  the  telephone  was  first  introduced,  it 
was  customary  to  charge  what  is  known  as  a 
flat  rate;  that  is,  a  certain  fixed  sum  a  year  for 
each  instrument.  But  the  business  has  so 
grown  in  size  and  complexity  that  there  is  no 
more  a  regular  rate  than  there  is  a  regular 
price  for  shoes.  A  farmer  on  a  rural  line  who 
can  talk  with  five  or  six  neighbors  up  and  down 
the  road  gets  his  telephone  cheap.  A  business 
house  in  a  city  whose  'phone  will  connect  with 
150,000  others  naturally  pays  more  for  it.  In 
like  manner,  special  rates  and  equipment  have 
been  devised  for  combinations  of  individual 
and  party  lines,  hotel,  department  store,  apart- 
ment house,  private  branch  exchange  service, 
prepayment  coin  boxes,  public  pay  stations, 
farmer  and  ranch  line  service.  The  adapta- 
bility of  the  American  companies  in  rates  and 
service  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  business  in  this 
country.  New  York  is  a  good  example. 
Until  1894  the  flat  rate  system  was  in  use, 
under  the  following  schedule: 

Business  direct  line $  240  "|  a     year    irre- 

"       two-party  line 150  1  spectiveof  the 

Residence  direct  line 180  |     number  of 

"         two-party  line 125  J  calls 

This  system  was  open  to  two  objections. 
Those  who  used  their  telephones  little  had  to 
pay  equally  with  those  who  used  them  much. 
And  it  tended  to  increase  greatly  the  number 
of  calls  on  each  telephone,  but  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  had  telephones.  In  June. 
1894,  a  system  of  rates  based  upon  the  number 
of  times  the  telephone  was  used  was  put  into 
operation,  with  the  hope  that  it  would  widen 
the  service  and  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes.     A  part  of  the  schedule  was 

Business  direct  line Si  50  for  1,000  local  messages 

Business  party  line Sico  for     700  local  messages 

At  various  times  during  the  next  twelve  years 
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these  rates  have  been  lowered.  In  1905  a  part 
of  the  schedule  was 

Business  direct  line: 

$60  for  600  local  messages  and   6  cents  for  each  extra 

message. 
$231  for  5400  local  messages  and  5  cents  for  each  extra 

local  message. 

On  July  1,  1906,  another  reduction  was  made. 
To  deal  better  with  so  large  and  complex  a 
problem  as  supplying  telephone  service  in 
greater  New  York,  the  city  was  divided  into 
three  districts.     The  rates  were  fixed  at 

$48  for  600  local  messages  and  5    cents    for    each    extra 

message. 
$219  for  5400  local  messages  and  4  cents  for  each  extra 

message. 

for  a  direct  fine  to  either  business  house  or 
residence.  This  rate  applies  throughout  the 
city.  In  sections  which  are  small  communi- 
ties in  themselves  local  rates  are  in  force  for 
calls  within  the  particular  area. 

The  pay-station  rates  have  fallen  from 
fifteen  cents  to  ten  and,  in  1906,  to  five  cents, 
except  in  hotels.  The  results  of  these  changes 
were  very  marked.  In  1889  there  were  8,000 
telephones  in  New  York,  or  one  to  every  150 
of  the  inhabitants.  During  the  next  five  years, 
under  the  flat  rate,  there  was  a  consistent  slow 
growth  which  brought  the  ratio  to  one  instru- 
ment to  every  136  inhabitants  and  the  number 
of  telephones  had  grown  from  8,000  to  11,054. 
By  1898,  after  the  new  rate  scheme  had  been  in 
effect  four  years,  there  were  31,474  telephones. 
Four  years  later,  there  were  93,301,  or  one  to 
every  39  inhabitants,  and  on  January  1,  1907, 
there  is  at  least  one  to  every  19  people  in  the 
city:  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
proportions  show  the  increase  of  the  telephone 
business  over  the  very  rapidly  increasing 
population.  The  success  of  the  telephone 
companies  shows  how  eager  the  American 
public  is  for  communication  facilities  and  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  the  telegraph  companies,  in 
spite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
work,  have  not  taken  full  advantage  of  their 
opportunity  to  serve  the  most  eager  people  in 
the  world  for  rapid  communication. 

Proper  maintenance  and  construction  have 
been  a  harder  problem  in  the  telephone  industry 
than  in  most  others,  because  the  growth  has 
outrun  all  calculations  and  improvements  have 
followed  one  another  so  fast  thai  plants  in 
perfectly  good  physical  condition  have  to  In- 
discarded  for  improved  ones.     In  New  York, 


the  system  was  practically  rebuilt  three  times  in 
sixteen  years.  In  Baltimore,  a  plant  which 
cost  $2,100,000  replaced  one  which  was  only 
six  years  old.  The  first  telephone  lines  imi- 
tated the  telegraph  systems  in  using  iron  wire- 
as  a  conductor  and  the  earth  for  the  return 
circuit.  Copper  was  found  better  adapted  for 
telephone  use,  so  it  was  substituted  for  the 
iron  wires.  So  much  trouble  was  experienced 
from  the  action  of  other  electric  currents  on  wires 
using  the  earth  for  the  return  circuit  that,  about 
1890,  metallic  circuits  were  substituted,  so  that 
now  every  telephone  line  has  two  wires.  In 
the  cities  they  are  generally  wound  in  cables 
and  laid  in  conduits  under  the  streets;  one 
cable  sometimes  holds  as  many  as  600  pairs 
of  wires.  The  first  fines  were,  as  many  rural 
lines  still  are,  arranged  so  that  every  subscriber 
could  hear  everything  that  passed  over  the 
line  and  no  connections  had  to  be  made  be- 
tween different  telephones.  In  New  York 
City  there  are  now  switchboards  so  arranged 
that  any  one  of  the  260,000  telephones  can  be 
connected  with  any  other,  which  means  a  num- 
ber of  combinations  impossible  to  count. 
Switchboards  of  the  largest  type  contain  more 
than  2,000,000  separate  parts  and  cost  $300,000. 
Just  the  copper  wire  in  the  long  distance  cir- 
cuit between  New  York  and  Boston  cost  more 
than  $130,000. 

THE   TELEPHONE   MONOPOLY 

To  keep  the  old  plants  up-to-date  and  build 
the  new  system  demanded  by  the  public  calls 
for  a  tremendous  amount  of  money.  The 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  bor- 
rowed in  1906  for  the  development  of  its  busi- 
ness $80,000,000  (and  $20,000,000  for  the  re- 
tirement of  old  bonds),  which  is  expected  to 
last  only  part  way  through  1908.  Even  for  a 
profitable  business  in  prosperous  times,  it  is 
not  easy  to  borrow  money  in  such  amounts. 
The  independent  companies,  which  are  not  as  a 
rule  as  well  off  financially  as  the  Bell  system, 
have  to  borrow  money  on  less  favorable  terms. 
The  call  for  money  will  continue,  for  the 
telephone  business  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  almost  any  other  great  industry  in  this 
country.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
3  per  cent,  would  be  the  telephone  using  capac- 
ity of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Even  in  New  York  City  at  that  time  less  than 
r  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  telephone 
subscribers.  The  expansion  of  the  industry 
led  engineers  to  estimate  it  as  high  as  10  per 
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cent.  This  percentage  lias  already  been  reached 
and  passed  in  several  Western  cities.  The 
engineers  of  the  Bell  systems  are  now  planning 
all  construction  with  a  view  to  a  20  per  cent. 
use  of  the  telephone  in  the  future. 

Like  the  other  news  carriers,  the  post-office 
and  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  busim 
logically  a  monopoly.  Rival  companies  in  a 
city  may  be  used  as  convenient  clubs  to  chastise 
each  other,  but  the  process  is  very  inconvenient 
to  the  public.  In  cities  where  there  is  this  com- 
petition, people  are  forced  either  to  subscribe 
to  both  companies  or  to  be  content  with  access 
to  only  a  part  of  the  telephone  users  of  the  city. 
Not  only  is  it  inconvenient  but  the  duplication 
of  plants,  officers,  and  employees  makes  it 
economically  wasteful.  What  is  true  within 
city  limits  is  true  also  of  interurban  traffic.  A 
man  in  Washington  does  not  wish  to  use  one 
telephone  in  speaking  to  Baltimore,  a  second 
for  Philadelphia,  and  a  third  for  Richmond. 
Under  such  conditions,  he  would  probably 
telegraph.  But  if  the  telephone  on  his  desk 
will  reach  all  three  places,  he  is  likely  to  use  it. 
In  1905  there  were  about  118,522,000  toll  line 
connections  on  the  Bell  system  alone.  Sooner 
or  later,  when  the  companies  have  caught  up 
with  the  demand  for  more  telephones,  when 
the  rapid  growth  is  over  and  it  is  harder  to  get 
money  for  telephone  companies,  there  will  be  a 
period  of  consolidation.  A  national  telephone 
svstem  is  inevitable  and  a  national  telephone 
monopoly  almost  inevitable,  for  competing 
national  systems  would  involve  a  greater 
economic  waste  and  public  inconvenience  in 
the  telephone  than  in  the  telegraph  business. 
With  the  completion  of  this  monopoly  the 
choice  between  government  regulation  and 
government  ownership  is  certain  to  arise. 
The  Bell  companies,  even  now,  with  lines  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  form  a  national  system, 
though  by  no  means  a  complete  one.  Under 
Mr.  Bryan's  definition,  they  even  maintain  a 
monopoly,  for  they  do  more  than  half  the  tele- 
phone business  of  this  country.  Until  1893, 
when  the  original  Bell  patents  expired,  this 
system  had  almost  a  complete  monopoly.  At 
the  end  of  the  decade  following,  although  the 
Bell  system  had  about  quadrupled  in  size, 
there  were  more  than  4,000  independent  com- 
panies in  the  field.  Still,  the  older  company 
maintained  its  lead,  having  in  1902  131. 6  per 
cent,  more  miles  of  wire,  32  per  cent,  more 
telephones,  and  handling  54  per  cent,  more 
messages;   nor  are  all  of  the  independent  sys- 


tems rivals  of  the  Bell,  for  some  of  them  operate 
in  sections  where  the  larger  corporation  has  so 
far  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  enter,  and  in 
some  cases  these  line>  have  connections  with 
the  Bell  systems.  Since  1902,  the  Bell  com- 
panies have  prospered  more  than  their  rivals. 
The  number  of  subscribers  has  more  than 
doubled. 

ODDITIES   OF   THE   TELEPHONE 

The  results  already  achieved  by  the  telephone 
are  among  the  other  wonders  which  by  their 
very  universality  have  become  commonplace. 
The  future  opens  still  wider  possibilities. 
Prof.  Pupin,  of  Columbia  University,  more  than 
five  years  ago  discovered  what  is  now  known  as 
the  "Pupin  coil,"  which  preserves  the  vibra- 
tions over  the  wire  and  makes  longer  transmis- 
sion possible.  The  Bell  company  bought  this 
invention  and  it  is  in  use  on  parts  of  their  sys- 
tem. The  telautograph,  a  more  recent  inven- 
tion, will  reproduce  a  written  message  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  writer.  There  is  also  a 
telephone  of  such  sensitiveness  that  it  will 
receive  the  voice  of  a  person  some  feet  away 
from  it,  transmit  the  message,  and  the  instru- 
ment at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  reproduces 
the  message  in  the  speaker's  tone  of  voice.  A 
young  inventor  in  Newark  announces  the  dis- 
cover}- of  a  wireless  telephone.  Whether  all 
of  these  inventions  come  into  general  use  or 
not,  they  and  many  others  suggest  such  possi- 
bilities as  talking  around  the  world  to  yourself 
without  even  touching  an  instrument.  Such 
a  thing  as  this  would  not  be  so  surprising 
to-day  as  the  "talking  toy"  which  Dr.  Bell 
exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  in 
1876. 

INVENTION  OF  THE   TELEPHONE 

Most  inventions  are  either  the  culmination  of 
many  people's  experiments  or  the  result  of 
accident.  The  discover}-  of  the  telephone  was 
neither.  With  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
acoustics,  but  without  any  special  knowledge 
of  electricity,  and  with  practically  no  data  from 
previous  experiments,  Dr.  Bell  began  work 
with  the  definite  intention  of  inventing  a  tele- 
phone, and  he  had  such  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  do  so  that  he  gave  up  the  position  in  Boston 
University  on  which  his  lining  depended. 
His  invention  was  hardly  noticed  by  the  scien- 
tists at  Philadelphia  until  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  showed  an  interest  in  it.  From  that 
Sunday  morning  until  now,  it  has  been  one  of 


A  WIRELESS   TELEGRAPH    STATION    ON    TOP   OF    A   SKYSCRAPER 

There  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  many  other  <iii< 
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RECEIVING    MACHINE   OF  THE   BARCLAY    PRINTING    TELEGRAPH 

Xo  attendant  is  necessary,  except   for  collecting  the  messages  from  the  typewriter 

the   discoveries   which  mark  this  as  the  age  of  covery  of  the  telephone.     Almost  simultaneous 

invention.     Xor  was  the  Brazilian  Emperor's  with  Bell's  patent,  one  was  issued  to  Elisha 

trial  of  what  has  been  dubbed  "the  speaking  Gray,    of    Chicago.     The    world    had    existed 

toy"   the  only  dramatic   incident  of  the  dis-  centuries  and  centuries  without  a  thought  of  a 


THE    CAPTAIN7   OF   A   SEA-GOIXG   TUG    AT   HIS   WIRELESS    INSTRUMENT 
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LAYING  A  TELEPHONE  CABLE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 

telephone.  Within  a  few  weeks,  from  absolutely 
distinct  sources,  two  were  brought  forth.  The 
Bell  instrument  was  superior  and  in  the  long 
lawsuits  that  followed  every  court  upheld  the 
validity  of  his  patent. 

Men  who  saw  the  first  telephone  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876 
may  reasonably  expect  before  their  allotted 
seventy  years  are  gone  to  see  a  national  tele- 
phone system  with  a  telephone  for  every  five 
people  (the  average  family)  and  by  which  any 
subscriber  may  call  up  any  other  subscriber 
within  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles.  Perhaps, 
with  improved  conductors,  a  man  may  sit  with 
his  telephone  and  talk  to  practically  any  one  he 
wishes  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  perhaps 
even  around  the  world. 

Many  of  the  engineering  problems  in  tele- 
graphy and  telephony  are  much  the  same. 
The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  now  does  leased  telegraph  wire 
business  as  well  as  the  two  regular  telegraph 
companies.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
wires  can  be  used  for  telegraphing  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  being  used  to  telephone; 
and  being  copper  wires  and  kept  in  the  repair 
necessary  for  telephoning,  they  are  generally 
credited  with  being  better  for  telegraphing  than 


THE  LONGEST  TELEGRAPH  SPAN 
It  is  on  the  U.  S.  Government  line  to  Tatoosh  Island,  Washington 

the  regular  leased  telegraph  wires.  All  over 
Europe,  telegraphy  and  telephony  are  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  the  same  art  and  operated 
together.  Telegrams  are  received  and  de- 
livered by  telephone.  Such  delivery  is  usually 
free  and  in  some  places  a  written  copy  of  the 
message  is  sent  for  verification.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  telephone,  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany entered  the  field  and  was  going  to  operate 


ENSION   BRIDGE   FOR  TELEPHONE  CABLE 

Across  the  Connecticut  River.     The  cablei  arc  too  heavy  to  sustain 
their  own  weight 


FLOATING  TELEPHONE  800   FEET  FROM  SHORE 

At  Saltaire,  Great  Salt  Lake 
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A   TELEPHONE   "CENTRAL"    OFFICE    AT    WORK 
There  are  51  of  these  offices  in  New  York  City  and  through  them  any  one  of  the  227,000  subscribers  can  be 

connected  with  anv  other 


the  two  systems  in  conjunction.  It  was 
bought  off  by  the  Bell  system  in  a  famous 
agreement  by  which  one  company  agreed  to 
confine  itself  to  telegraphy  and  the  other  to 
telephony.  The  agreement  separated  the  two 
industries  in  this  country,  but  that  agreement 
expired  some  years  ago.     Those  who  saw  the 


first  telephone  in  Philadelphia  may  also  live  to 
see  a  national  telegraph-telephone   system   of 

rapid  communication  extensive  enough  to  reach 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  and 
cheap  enough  to  be  used  by  everybody,  and 
connected  by  telegraph  and  telephone  cables 
and  wireless  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


A   POLE-LINE  TELEPHONE  AFTER  A  STORM 
The  broken  wires  show  the  superiority  of  the  conduit  system 


TELEPHONE  CONDUITS  IX  A  CUV  STREET 
Showing  single  and  multiple  ducts 


CEREMONIOUS   OPENING   OF  A  RAILROAD  IN   KOREA 


THE  WORLDS  GREAT  RAILROAD 
ENTERPRISES 

BIG    SCHEMES     ON    EVERY    CONTINENT 
BY 

CYRUS  C.  ADAMS 

AMONG     the     great     railroad     projects  are  making  the  most  rapid  progress.     Austra- 

that  have  come  into   prominence  in  lia  is  the  only  exception.     For  reasons  that  will 

L     recent  years,  those  which  are  in  re-  be  mentioned,    the    trans-continental  lines  so 

sponse  to  the  most  pressing  economic  needs  essential  to  its  development  are  still  merely 


THE  OLD    WAN    OF   TRAVELING    IN    KOREA 
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projected.     It    is  entirely    differenl   with  one 

of    the    Asian    and    two   of    the    African    lines. 

That  imperial  project,  the  Cape  !o  Cairo 
Railroad,  is  steadily  forging  ahead  not  because 
it  is  economically  imperative  thai  the  Cape  of 
Good  Nope  should  be  linked  with  the  Medi- 
terranean  by  a    rail    route    some    5,600  miles 


facilities  from  one  region  to  another,  as  well  as 
to  the  sea.  To  give  only  one  or  two  illustrations 
among  many — the  copper  mines  of  Katanga 
and  the  gold  fields  of  northern  Rhodesia  must 
have  more  than  the  mining  and  smelting 
machinery,  which  might  reach  them  by  shorter 
land  and  water  routes  between  the  eastern  and 
western  oceans.     They  require  the  fuel  of  the 


THE    "OVERLAND    FREIGHT" 


From  Stereograph  copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y 

ACROSS   THE   SOUTH   AFRICAN   VELDT 


long,  but  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  developing  tropical  Africa 
are  found  in  the  central  regions  nearly  midway 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  It 
is  a  condition  preliminary  to  the  opening  and 
prosperity  of  these  regions,  on  lines  of  modern 
enterprise,  that  they  shall  have  transportation 


great  Wankie  coal  field,  a  little  south  of  Vic- 
toria Falls.  This  coal  must  go  north,  as  it  is 
now  moving  south.  They  must  have  the  bet- 
ter trained  black  labor  of  South  Africa,  which 
is  already  filtering  north  of  the  Zambesi  in  an 
increasing  stream  along  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
Railroad.     British  publicists    are    saying  this 
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PART   OF   THE   CAPE-TO-CAIRO    RAILROAD    UXDER    CONSTRUCTION 


year  that  the  rich  country  of  Uganda  needs  for 
its  full  awakening  and  widest  opportunity  not 
only  the  railroad  that  binds  it  with  the  Indian 
Ocean  but  also  quick  communications  with 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan. 

This  is  the  hard  business  basis  on  which  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  project  rests.  The  result  is 
that  we  hear  of  trains  running  to-day  to  the 
Broken  Hill  mines  of  northern  Rhodesia,  1,920 
miles  from  Cape  Town  (about  twice  the  rail 
distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago),  crossing 
the  Zambesi  River  on  a  steel  bridge  that  was 
built  in  five  and  a  half  months.  The  road 
builders  are  running  a  race  with  the  Congo 
government  to  see  which  will  first  reach  the 
mining  district  of  Katanga,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
future  sour<  es  of  copper  for  the  world's  supply. 

The  Katanga  line  will  be  a  branch  of  the 
main  road.  The  route  of  the  trunk  line  further 
north  is  problematical.  Our  map  shows  it  as 
now  projected  to  Uganda  and  down  the  Nile 
to  the  region  of  great  swamps  and  overflowed 
lands  which  divert  the  route  far  to  the  east, 


'rich  at 


I   RI<  t\  -    '  >B  IERVER 

window  of  a  South  African  train 
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nearly  to  Abyssinia,  winner  it  descends  the 

Blue  Nile  to  the  terminus  at  Khartoum  of  the 
completed  railroad  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  charge  of  the  work 
to  Broken  Hill.  a»crts  that  there  will  be  no 
break    in    the    all-rail    route.     His    faith    may 


munieation.     The  practical  roult>  will  be  the 
same,  in  either  i 

Perhaps  equally  important  for  the  develop- 
ment of  equatorial  Central  Africa  will  be  the 
Congo  system  of  waterways  and  railroads. 
Eight  years  ago.  the  opening  of  the  Matadi- 


-Tcreograph  copyright,  1906,  by  Under* l.  <i  &  L'n-ear»i 

A   PACK-TRAIN    OX    THE   MAIN"    HIGHWAY    BETWEEN    TWO    CITIES    IX    ECUADOR 


ultimately  be  justified  but  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising if,  for  some  years  to  come,  the  long 
north  and  south  waterways  provided  by  the 
Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Lakes,  and  possibly 
the  Nile,  canalized  as  far  north  as  Lado,  will 
form   links   in   this   splendid   system   of   corn- 


Leopold  ville  Railroad,  around  the  lower  Congo 
rapids,  placed  Europe  in  touch  with  7,000 
miles  of  navigation  in  the  upper  Congo  basin. 
The  Congo  Free  State  is  now  rapidly  develop- 
ing its  great  idea  of  extending  uninterrupted 
steam  communication  between  the  mouth  of 


Courtesy  oi  Collier  :»  Weekly 

SIX  THOUSAND   FEET   ABOVE  THE   CARIBBEAN 

Scene  on  one  of  the  railroads  which  arc  to  make  up  the  proposed  Pan-American  system 
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THE  ELEPHANT  LIMITED 
An  Indian  prince  traveling  in  the  style  of  ages  past 

the  river  and  the  head  of  navigation  on  its 
Lualaba  head-stream.  On  Sept.  1st,  the 
Stanleyville-Pontierville  Railroad,  seventy- 
fives  miles  long,  was  opened  around  the  second 
stretch  of  rapids  and  two  steamers  were 
launched  on  the  navigable  waters  above,  add- 
ing 261  miles  of  river  and  rail  transportation 
to  the  1,325  miles  already  in  operation  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  and  Stanley  Falls. 
Before  the  line  was  fairly  opened,  a  large  force 
was  already  shaping  the  track-way  for  the 
third  stretch  of  railroad  from  Kindu  to  Buli, 
180  miles,  beyond  which  point  there  is  un- 
interrupted navigation  for  small  steamers. 
372  miles,  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Lualaba.  The  Congo  steam  route  will  thus 
be  about  2,144  miles  long,  of  which  1,548  miles 
will  be  by  water  and  596  miles  by  land;  and 
it  will  extend  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  province  of  Katanga 
which,  with  its  mineral  resources,  is  the  richest 
part  of  the  Congo  State. 

THE    RAILROAD   BACKBONE   OF   CHINA 

China's  first  trunk  line,  now  nearly  half 
completed,  is  one  of  the  material  expressions 
of  the  intellectual  revolution  in  progress  there. 
No  evidence  of  the  transformation  of  China 
is  more  convincing  than  the  completed   753 


miles  of  standard-gauge  track  between  Peking 
and  Hankow,  traversing  three  of  the  most 
populous  provini  es,  1  rossing  about  a  hundred 
streams  on  steel  bridges  (one  of  which,  over 
the  Hoang  River,  i>  nearly  10,000  feet  long), 
and  equipped  with  101  locomotives,  145  pas- 
senger  coaches,  and  2,200  freight  tars  in  the 
opening  year  of  the  service.  Conduction 
began  at  the  end  of  1898;  it  was  suspended 
for  a  year  during  the  Boxer  revolt,  but  was 
completed  to  Hankow  in  November,  1905. 
This  part  of  the  line  was  built  with  Belgian 
and  French  capital,  under  Belgian  super- 
vision, and  the  Chinese  government  guaranteed 
the  payment  of  the  bond  issue. 

Americans  held  the  concession  for  building 
the  section  from  Hankow  to  Canton,  about  900 
miles,  and  sent  Engineer  William  Barclay 
Parsons,  with  a  complete  staff,  to  ascertain  the 
physical  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  enter- 
prise.    The  resulting  survey  was  the  longest 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 
A  RAW-HIDE  BRIDGE  IN*  INDIA 
Over  the  Jhelura  River 
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continuous  instrumental  measurement  com-  solely  under  Chinese  direction.  When  com- 
pleted up  to  that  time  in  China.  In  spite  of  pleted,  this  trunk  line  will  be  the  backbone  of 
his  favorable  report,  the  American  syndicate  the  future  railroad  system  of  China.  Its 
did  not  go  on  with  the  work;  its  concession  was  route  is  almost  north  and  south  between  Can- 


From  stereograph  copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  V. 

HIGH-CASTE   AND   LOW-CASTE   WATCHING    A   TRAIN    IN   INDIA 
The  train  has  just  completed  the  famous  double  loop  near  Darjeeling 

recalled,  and  the  Chinese  Government,  greatly  ton,   the  greatest  southern   port,   and    Peking, 

encouraged    by    the    success    of    the    Peking-  the   capital,    connecting   also   Tien-Tsin,     the 

Hankow  road,  began  in   March  last  the  pro-  greatest   northern    port,   and    passing   through 

longation  of  the   road   south  of   the   Yangtse  Hankow,  the  metropolis  of  the  interior,  at  the 
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head    of    navigation    for    large    ships    on    the 
Yangtse. 

JOINING    THE   STATES   OF   AUSTRALIA 

The  Australian  commonwealth  needs  noth- 
ing to  consolidate  its  interests  so  much  as 
railroads  bringing  all  parts  of  the  continent 
into  closer  communication  with  one  another. 
Western  Australia  (with  an  area  almost  as  great 
as  the  Western  States  exclusive  of  California), 
the  largest  source  of  Australian  gold,  has  trans- 
portation to  none  of  the  other  states  excepting 
by  sea.  The  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia,  a  territory  twice  the  equal  of  Texas, 


heart  of  the  northern  mining  region.  A  rail- 
road from  Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek,  145  miles 
long,  is  already  in  operation.  When  this  pro- 
ject is  carried  out,  Adelaide,  on  the  south 
coast,  will  be  connected  with  Palmerston  by  a 
continuous  rail  route  1,896  miles  long,  that  is, 
longer  than  the  Union  Pacific  from  Kansas 
City  to  San  Francisco. 

New  South  Wales,  with  an  area  greater  than 
our  South  Atlantic  States,  also  wants  con- 
nections with  this  rich  northern  territory.  A 
line  has  been  projected  from  Bourke  to  Pal- 
merston which,  if  carried  out,  will  link  Sydney 
to   the  north   coast  by   2,247   miles  of  track, 


Bpawtit^ 


A   SNOW-PLOW   HITTING    A   DRIFT   IN    THE   NORTHWEST 


abounding  in  the  richest  tropical  and  mineral 
resources,  is  reached  to-day  from  the  mother 
state  of  South  Australia  only  by  a  sea 
voyage  half-way  around  the  continent.  Thus 
transcontinental  lines,  running  east  and 
and  north  and  south,  are  urgently 
demanded.  What  is  being  done  to  meet  the 
demand  ? 

The  government  of  South  Australia  has 
built  a  railroad  north  to  Oodnadatta,  to 
which  point  trains  run  once  a  fortnight.  The 
legislature  has  authorized  the  extension  of  this 
railroad  across  the  desert  to  Pine  Creek,  in   the 


nearly  as  long  as  the  Santa  Fe  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles. 

To  relieve  the  isolation  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, it  is  proposed  to  build  a  railroad  either 
along  the  coast  to  the  port  of  Albany,  or  back 
of  the  coast  to  Calgoorlie.  The  demand  for 
these  latter  railroads  is  becoming  more  insis- 
tent, yet  two  serious  obstacles  have  prevented 
any  actual  development.  Australia  has  re- 
latively only  a  small  population  and  there  is 
fear  that  the  building  of  these  roads  will  im- 
pose upon  the  people  greater  burdens  than  they 
can   carry.     This   difficulty   is   emphasized    by 
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CONSTRUCTION    WORK    ON    THE   TRANS-SIBERIAN    RAILROAD 
The  photograph  also  illustrates  the  impassability  of  the  highways  during  the  height  of  the  winter  season 


the  fact  that  the  proposed  railroads  must  be 
built  almost  wholly  through  desert  and  other 
unproductive  regions.  Australia  has  not  yet 
found  the  solution,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
present  inconvenient  situation  will  continue 
many  years. 

The  Pan-American  Railroad  is  so  colossal 
a  project  that  it  will  be  no  reflection  upon  its 
importance  though  completion  should  be  de- 


A  CHAPEL-CAR   IN"  SIBERIA 
A  coach  fitted  up  as  a  church 


laved  for  many  years.  The  scientific  studies 
along  the  route  by  engineering  corps  from 
i8q2  to  1896  were  valuable  contributions  to 
geography  and  economic  geology;  both  Guate- 
mala and  Peru  have  used  these  studies  in  the 
actual  building  of  links  in  the  general  system. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  nowhere  will  the 
route  encounter  engineering  difficulties  greater 
than  those  which  have  already  been  surmounted 
in  Mexico,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  In  brief,  the 
project  will  advance  no  faster  than  the  develop- 
ment of  railroad  enterprises  in  the  various 
countries  through  which  it  will  pass.  Upon 
this  development  the  Pan-American  project 
depends  for  the  links  of  the  line,  which  ul- 
timately will  be  welded  into  a  continuous 
route. 

There  are  a  number  of  encouraging  ele- 
ments. Mexico  has  built  a  railroad  to  the 
edge  of  Guatemala  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  extended  lines  north  to  Bolivia  and  beyond. 
Thus  the  terminal  sections  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can line  are  already  completed.     Peru  and  some 
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other  republics  have  established  guarantee 
funds  and  other  elements  of  a  permanent 
railroad  policy.  Some  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes — 
causes  of  friction   which   have   long   retarded 


main  route  but  it  is  expected  that  the  road  will 
have  important  feeders. 

It  was  estimated  in  1896  that  the  length  of 
the  route  between  Xew  York  and  Buenos 
Aires  would  be  10,471    miles,   of  which   6,703 


AN    AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE   ON    THE 


SIBERIAN    RUI.knAl. 


railroad  communications,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  near  completion  of  the  trans-Andean 
Railroad  and  the  definite  plans  for  the  Panama 
Canal  will  stimulate  South  American  railroad 
building.     Our  map  shows  only  the  proposed 


miles  were  in  operation,   leaving  3,769  miles 
to  be  built.     Since  then,  460  miles  have  been 
leaving   3.309   miles   still   to   be 


<  onstriM  ted, 
built. 
Canada's 


project,   which   originated    about 
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A   DROMEDARY  TRAIN   FROM   MANCHURIA  IN   THE  STREETS   OF   PEKING 


A  STATION   ON  THE  TIEN-TSIN-PEKING   RAILROAD 
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THE   RAILROADS   OF  SIBERIA  AND   CHINA 

The  broken  lines  in  the  northeast  show  the  two  routes  proposed  for 

the  Alaska-Siberian  project 

four  years  ago,  of  extending  another  railroad 
across  the  continent,  will  presently  emerge 
from  the  stage  of  planning  and  survey.  Prob- 
ably a  few  years  more  will  see  added  to  the 
American  trans-continental  routes  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  from  Moncton,  X.  B.,  to  extend 
through  Quebec,  Winnipeg,  and  Edmonton 
to  Port  Simpson  on  the  Pacific  Ocean — about 
3,500  miles.  Two  years  ago,  the  Dominion 
Government  agreed  tobuild  the  line  from  Monc- 
ton to  Winnipeg,  beyond  which  point  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a 
new  corporation  formed  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
interests,  engaged  to  carry  it  forward  to  Port 
Simpson  and  also  to  build  a  northern  branch 
to  Dawson  in  the  Klondike. 


ROUTE  OF  THE  CAPE-TO-CAIRO   RAILROAD 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  this  enterprise 
which,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  over  $80,000,000, 
is  that  it  will  open  to  the  farmer,  lumber 
manufacturer,  and  miner  a  wide  zone  of  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  present  limits  of  settlement. 
The  wheat  zone,  the  virgin  forest,  and  the  min- 
eral deposits  are  found  to  extend  far  north  of 
the  new  route  and  the  pioneers  of  development 
will  occupy  the  new  region  as  soon  as  the  essen- 
tial transportation  gives  value  to  these  fresh 
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PROBABLE    ROUTE    OF    THE    GRAND    TRl'NK    PACIFIC 
The  Canadian  Pacific  line  is  also  shown 


fields  of  enterprise.  No  other  railroad  pro- 
ject of  the  day  gives  promise  of  grander  re- 
sults in  the  opening  of  new  regions  to  a  large 
and  prosperous  population. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  fantastic 
scheme  of  M.  de  Lobel  for  an  inter-continental 
railroad  between  Alaska  and  Siberia  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  under  Bering  Sea.  The  grandiose 
project  has  not  made  much  impression  ex- 
cepting in  some  French  and  Russian  circles. 
Many  Russians  have  been  disposed  to  regard 


it  seriously,  since  their  country  would  have 
much  to  gain  by  such  a  connection.  A  com- 
pany has  been  formed  in  New  Jersey  with  the 
avowed  object  of  carrying  out  the  project.  The 
map  shows  the  tentative  route  in  northern 
Siberia  and  down  the  Lena  to  the  Trans- 
Siberian  road,  as  suggested  by  M.  de  Lobel, 
and .  the  alternative  route  (believed  by  many 
Russian  civil  engineers  to  be  preferable) 
following  the  Asian  coast  down  to  Vladi- 
vostok. 


■ 


DL 


\   TUNNEL    OFTEN   PROJECTED   BETWEEN    ENGLAND    AND  FRANCE 
This  transverse  section  shows  the  character  of  the  channel  bed 
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THE    SEVEN    MEN    WHO    REIGN    SUPREME 
BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


SEVEN  men  dominate  the  financial  and 
railroad  policies  upon  three-quarters 
of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United 
States.  Every  great  highway  of  commerce 
lies  within  the  control  of  one  or  another  of 
them.  So  complete  is  their  command  of  the 
main  arteries  of  traffic  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  tons  of  freight  and  nine  out  of  every  ten 
passengers  that  move  upon  the  rails  pay  tribute 
to  their  wealth  and  power. 

The  men  who  rule  these  principalities  are 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan,  William  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  George  Jay  Gould, 
James  J.  Hill,  Edward  H.  Harriman,  and 
William  H.  Moore.  Not  one  of  them  rules 
alone.  Each  has  with  him  friends,  lieutenants, 
bankers,  who  strengthen  his  hands  or  execute 
his  commands.  Yet,  so  direct  is  the  personal 
domination  of  these  men  that  each  may  rightly 
be  proclaimed  the  sovereign  lord  of  his  estate. 
The  word  "control"  does  not  by  any  means 
imply  the  ownership  of  more  than  half  the 
stock  of  any  road.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  never 
owned  one-fifth  of  the  stock  of  the  Great 
Northern.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  never  owned  one- 
fifth  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York  Central. 
Mr.  Cassatt  does  not  own  one-tenth  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Harri- 
man has  not,  in  recent  years,  owned  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  stock  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Yet  no  man  will  deny  that 
these  men  have  controlled,  and  do  control  to 
this  day,  each  his  separate  empire. 

Till.    I.\l  l.ri.v  i,   01     Nil.   HOUSE   or    MORGAN 

The  Morgan  sway  extends  over  twenty 
railroads,  which  own  more  than  35,000  miles 
of  track.  Vet  Mr.  Morgan  is  not  a  railroad 
man:  he  is  a  banker.  Mis  power  of  control 
over  the  affairs  of  railroads  came  to  him  as  a:i 
in<  idenl  to  the  reorganization  of  those  railroad  , 
as  the  fruit  of  that  tremendous  decade  that  saw 


the  downfall  and  the  reconstruction  of  nearly 
half  the  big  systems  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  but  a  perquisite  of  the  magnificent  reign  of 
the  House  of  Morgan  during  that  terrible 
period. 

His  influence  is  for  peace — peace  in  finance, 
peace  in  management,  peace  upon  the  rails. 
He  is  against  rate  wars,  invasions,  needless 
hostility  of  any  kind.  In  the  reorganization 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  occurs  a  phrase  that  has 
become  famous — "community  of  interests" — 
a  phrase  which  Mr.  Morgan  still  loves  to  dwell 
upon.  His  was  the  hand  that  brought  about 
the  famous  "gentlemen's  agreement,"  which 
ended  the  long  duel  between  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  York  Central.  His  was  the  plan 
that  made  the  "Anthracite  Trust,"  so-called. 
By  that  diplomatic  lour  de  jorce  he  made  pos- 
sible the  Lackawanna,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the; 
Reading  of  to-day.  He  found  them  mere 
ragged,  battered,  disreputable  gamins,  fighting 
for  crumbs  of  sustenance.  He  made  of  them 
gentlemen,   clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 

In  this  clay,  men  are  forgetting  the  Morgan 
of  yesterday.  The  names  of  the  younger  men, 
and  of  that  ever-youthful  veteran  of  the  North, 
J.  J.  Hill,  are  on  the  lips  of  every  one.  Men 
look  upon  the  Union  Pacific,  with  its  10  per 
cent,  dividends,  and  upon  the  Great  Northern, 
with  its  ever-lavish  bounty  to  its  stockholders, 
and  marvel  at  the  power  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  two  great  men  who  have  brought  these 
things  about.  Yet  there  is  no  other  name  that 
stands  with  the  name  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Morgan  had  taken  back  the 
broken  Dayton  Road  from  the  Erie,  one  of  the 
seven  men  who  rule  the  transportation  world 
-aid  this  to  me: 

"Mr.    Morgan    is   the   biggest    man    this  age- 
has  seen,  and  will  continue  the  biggesl   until  he 
tin-  world  of  activity  of  Ins  own  accord. 
The  dollar  looks  smaller  to  him  than  the  point 
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of  a  pin.  We  are  Like  children,  squabbling 
over  trifles;  like  beggars,  grubbing  for  pennies. 
Morgan  is  the  measure  of  a  man!" 

Some  historian  of  the  future,  delying  into  the 
records  of  this  day,  will  probably  write  that  the 
Morgan  influence  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  American  railroad  world 
b)  [905.  He  will  scan  the  records  of  railroad 
officials,  and  discover  that  Mr.  Morgan  held 
no  important  office  at  that  date.  He  will  find 
him  a  director  of  the  New  York  Central,  but 
will  look  in  vain  to  find  him  in  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Erie,  or  the  Southern  Railway. 

That  is  the  Morgan  way.  Mr.  Samuel 
Spencer  could  run  the  Southern  Railway  to  his 
heart's  content.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Mcllen  was 
master  of  the  traffic  destiny  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Underwood,  under 
the  Morgan  hand,  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  according  to  his  own 
ideas.  In  Morgan  days  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  President  Ripley  was  a  free 
agent. 

Mr.  Morgan  i.^  a  maker  of  men.  He  does 
not  bother  about  details.  He  lays  out  a  great, 
broad,  sweeping,  imperial  policy  for  a  railroad. 
He  gives  the  railroad  and  the  policy  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  his  own  choice,  and  judges 
the  man  by  the  results.  He  took  a  Pennsyl- 
vania lawyer,  gave  him  a  litigious,  trouble- 
some, "flea-bitten"'  railroad  to  run,  and 
lo — Mr.  George  F.  Baer,  to  whom  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  so  small  a  thing  that  he  trips  over 
it  every  now  and  again!  He  took  a  second 
vice-president  of  the  New  Haven  and  made 
of  him  Mr.  Charles  S.  Mellen,  the  best  presi- 
dent the  Northern  Pacific  ever  had.  Presi- 
dent Underwood  of  the  Erie,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  trunk-line  presidents,  was  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  until  Mr. 
Morgan  gave  him  the  Erie. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  is  the 
influence  of  the  men  that  he  has  made.  The 
historian  must  place  on  the  credit  side  of  his 
account  the  doings  (but  not,  let  us  hope,  the 
sayings)  of  Messrs.  Baer,  Mcllen,  Underwood, 
Spencer,  Ripley,  and  many  lesser  men.  When 
that  is  done,  he  may  trace  that  mighty  pacific 
influence  from  Boston  Bay  to  the  Golden 
Gate.  He  will  find  it  making  of  the  Erie  a 
real  trunk-line  from  lakes  to  sea,  unravelling 
the  tangled  threads  left  over  from  the  reign  of 
pillage  and  rapine.  He  will  find  it  making  of 
the  Southern  Railway  a  fit  highway  for  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  South,  shoving   new 


railroads    into    the  long  neglected    corners   of 
Kentucky,    Georgia,   and    Virginia.     lie   may 

find  it  the  dynamic  force  behind  the  new  ex- 
tensions of  the  crafty  Santa  Fe,  creeping  down 
toward  the  Gulf  from  western  Texas,  creeping 
up  toward  Oregon  from  San  Francisco.  He 
will  find  it  telling  the  kings  of  the  West  what 
they  shall  do  or  shall  not  do  with  th< 
bankrupt  terminals  at  Chicago.  He  will  even 
find  it  hammering  hard  common  >cnse  into  the 
Vanderbilts,  reading  the  riot  act  to  the  wreckers 
of  the  Dayton  road,  gathering  up  the  loose 
ends  of  the  soft-coal  situation,  coaxing  James 
J.  Hill  into  some  semblance  of  reason  about 
his  vast  ore  lands,  and  bridging  over,  at  the 
last,  the  yawning  gap  that  lay  between  that 
stiff  old  trader  and  the  Steel  Corporation. 

For  twenty-seven  years  Mr.  Morgan  hasstood 
as  a  buttress  of  strength  to  the  New  York 
Central  and  its  allied  railroads. 

VANDERBILT — THE    RAILROAD    ARISTOCRAT 

Then,  what  of  the  Vanderbilts?  Go  up  to 
the  Grand  Central  Depot;  go  out  to  the  big 
station  on  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Go,  if 
your  patience  will  carry  you  so  far,  into  the 
Vanderbilt  offices  at  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Indianapolis.  Yc  u  will 
hear  new  names,  new  phrases,  new  ideas  from 
the  lips  of  the  Vanderbilt  forces.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  division,  confusion,  weakness 
from  one  end  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  to  the 
other.  Now,  all  this  is  changed.  There  is 
aggression,  snap,  vim  in  its  management. 

There  are  men  now  in  charge  of  the  New- 
York  Central  Railroad.  Two  years  ago,  they 
were  but  shadows  of  a  greater  man,  a  man  who 
seldom  saw  the  system  beyond  the  four  walls  of 
the  Grand  Central  Depot,  who  spent  half  his. 
time  upon  the  highways  of  France,  a  gentleman 
of  leisure — William  K.  Vanderbilt.  Through 
many  weary  years,  that  blight  of  indolence  lay 
upon  the  New  York  Central,  the  grandest  of 
the  trunk-lines.  Big  men  broke  their  hearts 
trying  to  run  that  road.  Traffic  was  stolen 
at  every  junction  point.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  gathered  in  the  Western  New  York 
a^d  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
took  command  of  the  bituminous  coal  traffic, 
girt  Pittsburg  tight  about  with  coil  on  coil  of 
unbreakable  steel.  Still  the  Vanderbilts  moved 
not.  The  agreement  by  which  peace  came  to 
the  big  trunk  lines  in  1899  was  the  beginning 
of  the  tremendous  "Cassatt  policy"  on  the 
Pennsylvania.     To  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  it  seemed 
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but  a  fit  opportunity  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  rich  season  of  life. 

Men  have  accounted  for  the  sudden  change 
in  many  ways.  Some  say  that  Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman  and  the  Rockefellers  took  the  road 
out  of  the  feeble  hands  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  in 
the  great  panic.  Yet  others  say  that  Mr. 
Morgan  read  the  riot  act  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  even  threatening  to  cast 
the  votes  of  the  English  stockholders  against 
him  in  the  elections.  Certainly,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  New  York  Central  stocks  has  seen 
great  changes  in  the  past  four  years.  Even 
more  important,  the  New  York  Central  now 
has  a  fixed  and  determined  policy — "To  hold 
that  we  have  and  to  make  it  sure  forever!" 

One  of  the  factors  that  galvanized  the  New 
York  Central  into  life  was  the  rumor  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania tunnel  under  the  North  River,  to 
bring  the  rails  into  New  York  City.  The 
rumors  of  such  a  plan  brought  scoffs  from  the 
Grand  Central  Depot,  but  cable  tolls  went  up 
with  a  rush.  The  actual  announcement  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt.  N 

"Now,"  said  one  official  to  me,  "it's  hustle 
or  hell  for  us!" 

The  Vanderbilts,  whether  of  their  own 
volition  or  by  "persuasion,"  chose  the  former 
alternative.  The  shackles  were  struck  from 
the  hands  of  President  Newman.  Brilliant 
junior  officials,  like  W.  C.  Brown  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  W.  J.  Wilgus  of  the  engineering 
department  of  the  New  York  Central,  sud- 
denly ceased  to  be  figureheads.  They  had  a 
lot  of  real  work  to  do.  The  measure  of  the 
New  York  Central's  progress  since  1901  is  the 
measure  of  the  way  they  did  it.  The  New 
York  Central  ceased  to  be  a  broad  highway 
leading  to  the  railroad  graveyard,  and  became 
one  of  the  richest  fields  of  railroad  endeavor. 
No  man  is  now  ashamed  to  say:  "I  am  a 
Vanderbilt  man!"  He  was  ashamed  in  1901, 
because  the  next  question  might  be:  "How 
did  you  get  it,  politics  or  blood-relationship?" 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  little  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  in  this  sketch  of  his  kingdom.  Yet 
his  shadow  lies  across  it.  The  heavier  the 
shadow  the  less  the  glory  of  the  railroad.  He 
was,  and  is,  "the  Railroad  Aristocrat."  He 
controls  the  Xew  York  Central,  and  through 
it  all  the  other  Eastern  railroads  of  the  system 
—  simply  b  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  his 

progenitor,  was  a  daring,  restless,  rough-and- 
tumble  financier,  who  never  coveted  anything 
that  he  did  not  try  to  get,  and  who  generally 


got  it.  He  captured  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western while  its  owners  were  not  looking. 
The  present  Vanderbilt  very  nearly  lost  it  in 
1902,  when  the  Moores  came  within  a  few 
hundred  votes  of  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket. 
No  railroad  is  safe  in  these  days  of  licensed 
piracy,  unless  it  be  locked  up  in  a  safe-deposit 
box  with  only  one  key. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  hates  roughness.  He  was 
shocked  when  the  Moores  raided  the  North- 
western. He  likes  to  see  things  run  along 
smoothly,  does  not  see  why  Newman  wanted 
to  fight  the  Pennsylvania,  can't  understand  why, 
a  few  years  back,  some  of  his  men  wanted  to 
clamper  into  Pittsburg.  His  gospel,  until 
recently,  appears  to  have  been,  "Everything's 
all  right!"  Complacency,  smug  self-satis- 
faction, the  consciousness  of  power,  hedged 
him  round  about.  His  influence  seems  to 
have  chilled,  deadened,  repressed  his  men. 
Mr.  Samuel  R.  Callaway  fretted,  protested, 
and  at  last  rebelled  against  this  policy.  Presi- 
dent Newman,  probably  as  able  an  executive 
officer  as  there  is  in  the  East,  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  show  what  he  can  do  with  the  New 
York   Central. 

The  chief  end  and  aim  of  his  endeavor  must 
be  to  hold  his  traffic  against  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  days  when  these  two  giants  fought  their 
battles  with  the  rate  schedules  as  a  weapon  are 
gone  forever.  To-day,  they  are  locked  in  a 
long,  hard  battle  for  the  commerce  of  New 
York.  Over  the  same  ground  where  then  they 
fought  with  suicidal  rates,  they  are  fighting 
again  with  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  as 
their  weapons.  The  Pennsylvania  spends 
$90,000,000  to  get  into  New  York  with  a  new 
terminal;  the  New  York  Central  replies  with 
an  expenditure  of  $70,000,000.  The  Penn- 
sylvania this  last  year  has  spent  over 
$30,000,000  on  cars;  the  Vanderbilts  immedi- 
ately spend  $25,000,000.  It  is  a  duel  of 
endurance. 

THE  TWIN  LORDS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

Who  owns  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?  Go 
ask  that  question  at  the  Broad  Street  station, 
in  Philadelphia.  Ask  it  a  dozen  different 
times,  of  a  dozen  different  persons.  The 
answer  will  always  be  the  same:  "The  stock 
holders  own  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad!" 
The  reply  is  unfailing.     Is  it  true? 

No  man,  no  group  of  men,  controls  this  road 
by  the  ownership  of  one  half  its  capital  stock. 
If   the   ten   biggest   stockholders    were   to   get 
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together,  they  probably  would  not  hold  enough 
stock  to  actually  control  the  road.  Yel  one 
man  votes  each  year  a  majority  of  the  stock. 

The  people  who  own  this  stock  arc  scattered 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  They 
send  to  one  man  the  right  to  vote  for  them,  and 
to  vote  .is  he  pleases.  If  he  proposes  anything, 
tluy  give  him  the  stock  to  approve  the  proposal. 
If  he  wants  to  elect  a  certain  man  director, 
they  send  him  their  proxies  so  that  he  can  elect 
the  man. 

The  man  in  whom  this  power  centres  is  Mr. 
Alexander  J.  Cassatt.  He  has  been  forty- 
five  years  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
He  started  by  carrying  a  rod  for  the  engineers 
when  he  was  twenty-two,  a  poor  man.  In  the 
span  of  his  active  life,  he  has  made  of  himself 
a  multi-millionaire  and  the  president  of  the 
greatest  railroad  in  the  world. 

The  seven  years  of  his  presidency  have  been 
marked  by  the  most  aggressive,  daring,  and 
even  reckless  policy  of  improvement.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  poured 
into  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Mr.  Cassatt, 
the  president,  has  brought  to  realization  many 
of  the  wildest  dreams  of  Mr.  Cassatt,  the 
engineer.  One  of  them  is  the  entrance  into 
New  York  City  by  the  building  of  two  long 
tunnels  from  Jersey  City.  Another  is  the 
building  of  two  new  lines  of  railroad  from 
Pittsburg  to  Trenton,  to  relieve  the  strain  of 
the  traffic  on  the  old  roadway.  Perhaps,  be- 
fore the  full  tale  is  told,  another  will  be  the 
making  of  a  great  shipping  port  out  at 
Montauk  Point,  Long  Island.  Men  have 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  doings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. 

One  day  last  spring,  I  went  to  a  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  to  ask  him  concerning  a 
rumor  that  the  road  intended  to  raise  money. 

"I  hear,"  said  I,  "that  the  Pennsylvania  is 
going  to  raise  a  lot  of  money  for  the  extensions." 

"Why,  no,  that's  hardly  true — it  isn't  much!" 
said  he. 

"About  how  much?" 

"Probably  fifty  millions!"  was  the  quiet 
answer.  That  man,  through  being  a  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  had  actually 
come  into  a  state  of  mind  that  made  $50,000,000 
look  "not  much."  In  this  instance,  the  road 
not  only  raised  that  amount  in  Xew  York,  but, 
a  month  or  so  later,  went  to  Paris  and  bor- 
rowed another  $50,000,000. 

The  man  who  wields  this  power,  who  can 
command  $100,000,000  of  other  people's  money 


within  sixty  days,  may  be  said  to  rule  the 
Pennsylvania.  Yet  he  does  not  rule  alone. 
Behind  him  looms  the  shadow  of  the  biggest 
stockholder,  a  man  of  many  occupations,  yet 
of  none,  a  busy  man,  a  shrewd,  far  seeing  man 
Mr.  II.  Clay  Frick,  once  of  Pittsburg,  now 
of  Xew  York.  Mr.  Frick  i-  the  Ethiopian  in 
die  Pennsylvania  woodpile.  In  fact,  he  may 
be  said  to  make  a  profession  of  haunting  wood- 
pile-. He  is  a  wonderful  personality,  this  little, 
trim,  gray  man,  who  came  from  the  little  pov- 
erty-ridden hut  of  the  Pittsburg  steel-worker 
to  be  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  Trinity  spire. 

Mr.  Prick  is  not  a  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  He  has  no  authority,  so 
far  as  the  by-laws  go.  He  merely  suggests 
things  to  Mr.  Cassatt,  his  friend  of  many  years. 
He  has  been  getting  some  attention  to  his  sug- 
gestions for  some  years  back.  Indeed,  he  is 
a  gentleman  who  gets  considerable  attention 
wherever  he  happens  to  be,  whether  he  sit  in 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  Union  Pacific,  the  Sante  Fe,  or  merely 
in  his  own  private  office,  talking  to  Philadelphia 
over  his  private  telephone.  He  is  credited 
with  being  the  heaviest  single  owner  of  railroad 
stocks  in  the  United  States. 

These  two,  Messrs.  Cassatt  and  Frick,  have 
been  and  are  responsible  for  the  Pennsylvania 
policy.  It  was  they  who  brought  it  about  that 
the  Pennsylvania  bought  practical  control  of 
the  roads  which  dominated  the  soft-coal  traffic. 
It  was  they  who  lost  the  fight  to  George  J. 
Gould  at  Pittsburg.  It  was  they  who  pro- 
jected and  carried  through  the  tremendous 
extension  of  the  road  to  Xew  York.  The 
policy  of  the  road  is  theirs.  They  are  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  They  are  that  strange, 
elusive  people  —  "the  Stockholders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad." 

Their  policy  has  one  very  direct  result  upon 
the  relationship  between  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  public.  They  have  vastly  improved  the 
railroad  as  a  highway  of  commerce.  They 
have  made  possible  the  growth  of  the  com- 
merce of  Xew  York,  Philadephia,  and  Pitts- 
burg. They  have  done  far  more  than  any 
other  railroad  to  make  it  possible  to  pour  an 
ever-increasing  flood  of  traffic  through  the 
gaps  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  In  so  far, 
the  Cassatt  policy  on  the  Pennsylvania  has  been 
a  public  policy,  and  has  made  the  road  a  better, 
more  efficient  servant  of  the  public. 

Of  course,   many   smaller  matters   can   be 
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brought  up  on  the  other  side.  It  has  without 
a  doubt  paid  rebates  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  even  as  late  as  January,  1906.  It 
has  also,  without  a  doubt,  smashed  very  flat 
the  little  dream-castles  of  many  and  many  a 
small  mine-owner  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  financial  world,  it  has  probably  "  frozen 
out"  unfortunate  minority  stockholders  at 
least  as  often  as  any  other  railroad.  These  are 
but  incidents — large, -maybe,  to  the  individual, 
but  small  in  relation  to  the  general  public. 

Years  ago,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  a 
fight  with  this  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  just  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  which,  by  the  way, 
nearly  always  led  him  into  a  fight  with  some 
one  or  other.  In  the  course  of  this  fight,  Mr. 
Carnegie  made  a  contract  with  the  Goulds  that 
if  they  would  bring  the  Wabash  into  Pittsburg, 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Works  would  give  the 
Wabash  25  per  cent,  of  its  tonnage,  in  and  out. 
From  that  day,  the  Gould  forces  hammered  at 
the  gates  of  Pittsburg.  The  Pennsylvania 
withstood  them,  but  lost  its  fight. 

THE   SICK  MAN   OF   THE   RAILROAD   POWERS 

For  Mr.  George  J.  Gould  is  in  Pittsburg,  and 
has  even  now  completed  his  connection  with 
the  mills  of  the  steel  companies.  This  young 
magnate,  like  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  inherited 
his  railroads  from  a  Wall  Street  speculator. 
Unlike  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  however,  he  had  a 
weakness  for  aggression.  He  dreamed  of  a 
Gould  railroad  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the 
North  River.  When  the  mists  of  the  great 
battles  cleared  in  1898,  when  he  had  gathered 
up  his  shattered  railroads,  counted  them,  set 
them  in  line,  and  reckoned  them,  he  found 
himself  in  command  of  five  big  railroads,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  the  Texas 
Pacific,  the  St.  Lovis  Southwestern,  and  the 
International  &  Great  Northern.  Immedi- 
ately, he  set  about  enlarging  his  kingdom.  He 
reached  westward  to  Salt  Lake  City  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  bought 
the  Central  Branch  Railroad,  and  took  the 
first  step  toward  Pittsburg  by  a  syndicate  pur- 
chase of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.  This 
gave  him  a  total  system  of  about  16,500  miles 
of  road. 

The  fight  for  Pittsburg  and  an  Atlantic 
tidewater  line  was  a  terrific  battle.  It  cost  the 
Gould  railroads  close  upon  $40,000,000  cash 
to  gain  Pittsburg  and  build  their  plant  in  that 
city.  Before  they  had  accomplished  it,  New 
York  had  been  given  up.     Mr.  Gould  bought 


the  Western  Maryland,  a  small  road  running 
into  Baltimore,  and  determined  to  make  his 
eastern  terminal  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  Four 
large  syndicates,  including  nearly  eighty 
wealthy  men  throughout  the  country,  were 
formed  to  help  finance  these  Gould  extensions. 

Here  one  may  put  a  finger  upon  the  real 
cause  of  the  Gould  failure;  for  Mr.  George  J. 
Gould,  with  all  his  inherited  millions,  with  all 
the  prestige  of  his  mighty  kingdom,  with  all 
his  rich  advantages,  is  to-day  the  weakest  of 
the  magnates  who  rule  the  railroad  world. 

To  every  man  who  attempts  great  things  there 
comes  a  moment  of  fearful  crisis,  of  nerve- 
breaking  strain,  of  terrible,  pregnant  decision. 
To  Mr.  Gould  it  came  in  the  midst  of  the 
"rich  men's  panic,"  in  what  looked  like  a  long 
period  of  collapse.  He  failed  at  that  moment 
to  rise  to  the  occasion.  It  was  a  fearful 
occasion,  and  there  may  not  be  in  the  United 
States  a  man  who  could  have  met  it,  under 
those  circumstances.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
bald  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Gould  lost  at  one 
stroke  the  confidence  of  the  men  who  made  his 
syndicates,  and  presently  thereafter  lost  also 
the  services  and  the  allegiance  of  at  least  two 
of  his  strongest  railroad  men — Joseph  Ramsey, 
Jr.,  and  Russell  Harding. 

Mr.  Gould,  be  it  said,  had  accomplished  his 
end.  He  had  entered  Pittsburg.  He  had 
secured  a  foothold  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
It  but  remained  to  hold  his  syndicates  about 
him,  to  make  them  a  solid  conquering  phalanx, 
to  bring  their  hundreds  of  millions  into  such 
close  sympathy  with  his  ambitions  that  he 
would  be,  as  it  were,  the  sovereign  lord  of  their 
united  exchecquer.  By  just  such  process  has 
James  J.  Hill  conquered  the  great  Northwest. 
Had  Mr.  Gould  done  likewise,  he  would  have 
been  to-day  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  mag- 
nates, instead  of  being  the  Sick  Man  of  the 
Railroad  Powers. 

The  manner  and  method  of  the  man  are 
clearly  enough  indicated  in  this  brief  sketch. 
Mr.  Gould  is  not  all  weakness  by  any  means. 
Behind  him  there  is  much  ambition,  much 
energy,  much  courage.  He  goes  ahead  at  times 
almost  impetuously,  plunging  headlong  into 
projects  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  If  the  energy 
and  the  determination  were  continuous,  he 
would  accomplish  much,  but  he  halts  by  the 
wayside  every  now  and  again.  The  Pittsburg 
plan  was  a  glorious  conception,  well  planned, 
and  fairly  well  executed,  up  to  a  certain  point. 
At  all  costs,  it  should  have  been  made  glorious 
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throughout.    Then    it    would    have    been    a 

fulcrum,  upon  which  Mr.  Gould  could  have 
moved  the  financial  and  railroad  world  to  its 
deepest  foundation.  The  vacillation,  the  little 
halt,  the  streak  of  financial  meanness  came 
and  then  came  enmity,  open  hostility,  the 
(  losed  hand,  and  the  hard  locked  treasury.  Mr. 
Gould  had  committed  the  unpardonable  crime. 
lie  had  smitten  Wall  Street  in  the  only  place 
ii  [eels  a  hurt,  the  money-nerve.  It  will  take 
many  years  to  win  forgetfulness. 

Outside  of  Wall  Street,  there  has  been  in  the 
last  year  much  improvement  in  the  Gould 
position.  The  disaffection  and  discontent  that 
one  encountered  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
the  Wabash  at  that  time  are  disappearing. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Delano,  the  new  president  of  the 
Wabash,  appears  to  have  stepped  directly 
into  the  confidence  of  his  men.  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  came  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  under  the 
worst  of  auspices  to  succeed  Mr.  Harding, 
seems  to  have  risen  to  the  occasion.  In  Pitts- 
burg, the  connection  with  the  steel  plants  has 
at  last  been  completed.  It  was  retarded  by  a 
foolish  fight  between  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Company,  which  Mr.  Gould  now  prac- 
tically controls,  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  This  is  a  fair  example  of  Gould 
tactlessness. 

THE  MAN   WHO    HAS    KEPT   FAITH 

Many  years  ago,  a  syndicate  was  made  up 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  to  build  a 
railroad  through  a  wilderness.  The  man  who 
made  the  syndicate  was  Mr.  James  J.  Hill. 
He  made  it  because  Wall  Street  laughed  at  his 
request  for  money  to  build  such  a  foolish- 
looking  railroad.  It  did  not  run  from  any 
big  city  to  any  other  big  city.  That  was  enough 
for  Wall  Street.  Mr.  Hill  called  on  some 
friends  in  London,  Montreal,  and  a  few  other 
places,  and  came  back  with  the  cash.  He 
built  the  road.  They  call  it  the  Great  North- 
ern. Every  man  who  went  into  it  with  Mr. 
Hill  in  the  beginning  now  owns  his  stock  in  it 
as  a  gift,  for  he  has  gotten  the  cost  of  it  back  in 
the  intervening  years,  with  interest,  in  the 
shape  of  dividends  and  bonuses. 

That  is  pretty  nearly  the  whole  story  of 
James  J.  Hill  and  the  deeds  that  he  has  done. 
He  has  kept  faith  in  the  smallest  detail  with 
every  man  who  entrusted  so  much  as  one 
dollar  into  his  hands.  He  has  made  his 
followers  rich  men,  where  they  were  not  rich 
before   they   came   to  him;    and   millionaires, 


where  they  were  but  wealthy  men.  Therefore 
is  it  true,  as  has  been  said  of  him: 

"He  can  command  more  money  in  a  blind 
pool  than  any  other  man  in  the  world." 

That  means  merely  this,  that  while  other 
great  financial  leaders  must  explain  for  what 
purpose  they  want  the  great  sums  of  money 
for  which  they  ask,  Mr.  Hill  needs  but  to  say: 
"Lei  me  have  the  money  and  I  shall  give  it 
back,  with  profits,"  and  there  will  pour  into 
his  pockets  whatever  sum  he  asks.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  startling  statements  ever  written 
about  any  man  who  deals  in  Wall  Street  but  it 
is  literally  true  in  every  letter. 

To-day,  Mr.  Hill  is  closing  up  the  record  of 
a  busy  life.  His  years  of  service  are  drawing 
to  a  splendid  close.  One  meets  him,  nowadays, 
a  different  man  from  the  J.  J.  Hill  of  two  short 
years  ago.  Then,  he  was  losing  a  long  and 
bitter  fight  for  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, the  outlawed  creature  of  his  making. 
Now,  he  has  successfully  sold  the  great  ore 
lands  to  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  is  making 
the  biggest  gift  in  his  history  to  his  old"  friends 
and  associates,  the  stockholders  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  "They  have  been  loyal 
to  me,"  he  says. 

That  word  "loyal"  seems  to  play  a  very 
large  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hill  railroads. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  Mr.  Hill  himself  likes  to 
turn  it  over  and  over.  At  any  rate,  the  loyalty 
of  the  Hill  men  to  the  Hill  railroads  is  something 
startling.  I  know  a  man  who  left  the  Great 
Northern  ten  years  ago  and  has  served  under 
three  other  magnates  since  that  time.  He  was 
only  a  division  superintendent  on  the  Great 
Northern.  He  has  been  vice-president  of  two 
railroads  since  that  time.  Yet  he  is  still  a 
"HiH  man,"  and  he  will  be  till  he  dies.  The 
like  of  him  is  to  be  found  on  every  railroad 
in  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  roads 
in  Canada. 

The  Hill  policy  has  many  peculiarities.  One 
of  them  is  the  fact  that  he  loses  more  good  men 
from  his  railroads  than  any  other  magnate. 
When  a  chief  engineer  was  coaxed  away  from 
him  a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  was  asked  why 
he  let  him  go. 

"They  got  over  my  price,"  he  said. 

That  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  A 
man  comes  up  through  the  Hill  ranks  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  When  he  gets  up,  the 
chances  are  that  he  can  get  much  more  from 
any  other  Western  road  than  Mr.  Hill  thinks 
he  is  worth.     The  Hill  service  is  one  of  the 
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hardest  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Hill  is  an  auto- 
crat. He  insists  upon  knowing  all  about  the 
running  of  his  roads,  their  results,  their  suc- 
cesses, their  failures.  The  successes  are  re- 
warded with  a  careful  hand.  The  failures 
seldom  happen  twice  in  the  same  place. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  public,  Mr.  Hill  is 
unique.  He  is  closer  to  his  people  than  is  any 
other  of  the  heads  of  systems.  He  likes  to 
talk  at  a  county  fair,  and  he  very  often  does  it. 
Agricultural  conventions  are  in  his  line.  He 
would  sooner  talk  with  a  group  of  farmers  out 
in  Minnesota  than  lunch  with  Mr.  Morgan. 
He  has  persuaded  himself  and  a  large  part  of 
the  population  of  the  Northwest  that  he  is  the 
best  friend  the  farmer  ever  had.  His  remarks 
carry  conviction,  because  they  are  made  to 
fit  exactly  the  public  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. He  understands  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  West,  and  they  think  they  under- 
stand him;  so  both  are  satisfied. 

With  his  neighbors,  Mr.  Hill  is  always  at 
war,  but  I  have  never  seen  him  willing  to  ad- 
mit it.  Ask  him  about  the  "row"  between 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Union  Pacific  over 
the  Seattle  entrance,  and  he  will  hurl  at  you 
two  words: 

"What  row?" 

By  the  time  you  have  persuaded  him  that 
there  is  a  row  of  some  sort,  you  don't  believe  it 
yourself. 

Go  out  to  the  Columbia  River  and  watch  his 
engineers  blasting  the  north  shore  into  frag- 
ments to  lay  a  line  to  kill  the  Oregon  Short  Line; 
go  into  Seattle  and  listen  while  his  lawyers 
fight  the  Union  Pacific  right-of-way  down 
Fourth  Avenue;  go  over  the  line  and  pace  off 
the  distance  between  his  new  Canadian  road 
and  *the  Canadian  Pacific,  alongside  it;  go 
watch  his  companies  gridiron  the  region  through 
which  the  Soo  Line  seeks  its  sustenance; 
tramp,  if  you  will,  with  his  engineers  up  through 
the  North  Platte  Valley,  step  by  step  with  the 
Harriman  forces.  You  will  come  back  filled 
with  misgivings.  You  may  go  to  Mr.  Hill 
and   tell    him    about   it. 

"You  are  making  lots  of  trouble,"  you  will 
say. 

"Trouble,  fiddlesticks!"  he  will  reply,  "We 
ain't  going  to  hurt  each  other.  There's 
plenty  of  room  \<>r  ms  all!" 

n  to  the  south  of  him  lies  the  kingdom 
of  Mr.  E.  II.  Harriman.  In  this  day,  the 
Harriman  hand  has  reached  even  to  New  York, 
and  the  Harriman  fist  is  closing  a1 


the  Illinois  Central.  The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  about  to  take  the  largest  single  interest 
in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the 
Harriman  votes  will  swing  the  next  annual  elec- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central.  This  is  the  most 
stupendous  ambition  in  the  history  of  the 
American  railroads. 

HARRIMAN,    THE   MAN   WHO    WOULD    BE    KING 

All  the  world  yet  remembers  the  Northern 
Pacific  panic.  No  one  forgets  the  long  liti- 
gation that  -followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company.  In  the  history 
of  American  finance,  Mr.  Harriman  has  many 
times  openly  written  himself  hostile  to  James 
J.  Hill.  To  this  day,  the  Harriman  forces 
delight  to  sell  the  stocks  of  the  Hill  railroads. 
Mr.  Harriman  cannot  dissemble.  He  has 
almost  as  much  tact  as  a  railroad  train,  but  not 
quite.  Nothing  will  stop  him,  once  he  has 
embarked  upon  a  course  of  action.  When 
the  panic  of  igoi  was  at  its  height,  his  own 
men  came  to  him — his  closest  business  asso- 
ciates and  advisers — and  begged  him  to  relent, 
to  give  it  up,  to  lend  his  stock  and  break  the 
corner. 

"No!"  was  all  that  he  would  say. 

The  financial  world  seemed  tumbling  in 
ruin  about  his  head.  The  whole  great  structure 
trembled  to  its  depths — men  failed,  banks 
tottered,  magnates  great  and  small  raged, 
cursed,  or  pleaded,  according  to  their  need  and 
wont.  The  little  magnate  in  the  big  office 
on  Pine  Street  let  the  tape  slip  swiftly  through 
his  fingers,  watched  the  writhings  of  men's  souls, 
cold,  quiet,  calculating — a  terrible  machine. 
He  held  the  financial  world  in  his  hand  that  day. 
Men  say  it  was  a  pure  delight  to  him  to  watch 
it  struggle  as  it  lay. 

And  this  is  Harriman,  the  greatest  of  them 
all  in  the  measure  of  the  deeds  that  he  has  done ! 
This  is  the  man  whose  ambition  knows  no 
limitation,  whose  kingdom  must  stretch  from 
sea  to  sea  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico!  He  cares  little  or  nothing  for  branch 
lines,  for  small  local  railroads.  They  do  not 
fit  into  his  scheme  of  conquest.  He  would  be 
master  of  the  main  highways — let  who  will 
rule  the  provinces.  Me  is  the  Man  who  would 
be  King. 

Perhaps  that  terrible  ambition  is  to  be  real 
ized   within   the  coming  year.     No  man  thai 
has  studied  the  history  of  the  Harriman  rule 
over  the  Union  Pacific  can  deny  thai  it  is  an 
ambition  dangerous  to  the  transportation  future 
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of  the  United  States.  It  docs  not  mean,  how- 
ever,  the  sudden  wrecking  of  any  of  the  rail- 
roads.    Mr.    Harriman    has   never   wrecked    a 

main  line  of  railroad.  IK  has  built  them  up, 
fostered  diem,  developed  them.  When  one 
considers  branches,  however,  it  is  a  different 
story.  The  report  of  the  engineers  who  ex- 
amined the  Kansas  City  Southern  al  the  close 
of  the  Ilarriman  regime  tells  the  tale  pretty 
clearly.  It  was  practically  a  branch  line. 
Therefore  he  let  it  go,  caring  nothing  for  it  at 
all.  Mr.  Harriman  has  built  up  railroads,  but 
not  communities.  With  all  its  wealth,  the 
Union  Pacific  has  been  left  far  behind  by  every 
other  transcontinental  railroad  in  the  matter 
of  building  branches  to  open  the  country. 

The  Harriman  mind  travels  in  a  straight  line. 
He  set  out  to  make  of  the  Union  Pacific  the 
main  highway  of  transcontinental  traffic.  He 
did  it.  He  did  not  care  that  there  were  a 
thousand  villages  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  Union  Pacific  starving  for  railroad  facilities. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  dissipation  of  capital 
resources  for  the  building  up  of  small  com- 
munities into  big  ones.  He  let  them  starve. 
Perhaps  he  was  right,  perhaps  not.  It  may  be 
that  the  proper  destiny  of  the  Union  Pacific 
was  to  build  up  its  main  line.  At  any  rate,  it 
made  of  Mr.  Harriman  the  man  he  is,  and  made 
of  the  Union  Pacific  a  Colossus,  bestriding  the 
continent. 

THE    SPHINX   OF   THE   ROCK   ISLAND 

Scattered  throughout  the  Trinity  Building, 
the  huge  mass  that  stands  sentinel  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Rector  Street,  is  a 
clique  of  financiers  and  railroad  men  that  Mr. 
Flarriman  honors  with  his  especial  enmity. 
For  five  years  past,  this  coterie  has  been  the 
most  misunderstood  and  mis-translated  factor 
in  the  financial  world.  The  Rock  Island 
Crowd  remains,  to  this  day,  the  deep,  dark 
mystery  of  Wall  Street. 

These  men  control  directly  some  15,000 
miles  of  good,  granger  railway.  Most  of  it 
they  took  by  storm.  That  is  their  favorite 
way.  Their  policy,  at  the  moment,  is  pacific. 
It  was  also  pacific  two  years  ago,  but  they 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  daring  raid  on 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  which  they  cut  out  from 
under  the  Harriman  guns.  It  is  an  ill  busi- 
ness guessing  what  these  people  are  planning 
to  do. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  reporter  for  one  of  the 
New  York  morning  papers  went  to  the  Rock 


Island  office  seeking  information.  He  asked 
to  see  "whoever  runs  this  road." 

"Well,"  said  the  clerk,  "Mr.  D.  G.  Reid  is 
upstairs,  and  he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Rock  Island  Company.  Mr.  Mather  is  its 
president.  Mr.  B.  F.  \ 'oakum  is  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Rock  Island  Railway,  and 
Mr.  B.  L.  Winchell  is  its  president.  Mr. 
Davidson  is  the  president  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco,  if  that's  the  road  you  want  to 
know  about!" 

"Well,  who's  the  Boss?"  asked  the  reporter, 
laughing. 

"Oh,  I  guess  you  mean  Judge  Moore," 
was  the  answer;  "he  is  down  in  Massachusetts — 
hasn't  been  here  for  four  months." 

That  is  the  situation.  There  are  three 
presidents  and  two  chairmen  in  the  Rock 
Island  system,  but  "the  Boss"  is  not  an  official 
at  all.  He  is  ex-judge  William  H.  Moore — 
big,  quiet,  retiring,  but  omnipresent  capitalist. 
He  is  not  a  railroad  man,  so  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
Yoakum,  Mr.  B.  L.  Winchell,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Davidson  he  gives  the  running  of  the  railroads. 
He  is  a  financier  only  in  the  biggest  sense,  so 
Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Mather  look  after  that  end 
of  the  system. 

His  work  is  the  work  of  the  gcneral-in-chief. 
He  makes  the  policy,  approves  the  operations, 
vetoes  or  puts  into  effect  the  great  financial 
plans.  When  the  system  needs  millions  of 
money  he  moves  into  the  firing  line.  When  it 
comes  to  purchasing  thousands  of  new  cars  or 
dozens  of  new  locomotives,  he  wants  to  know 
just  why.  In  the  council  chamber,  he  is  now 
supreme.  In  conflict  with  other  powers,  his 
is  the  hand  that  fires  the  train,  or  carries  out  the 
flag  of  truce.  He  is  the  arbiter  of  peace  and 
war  on  the  whole  Rock  Island  system. 

His  standing  is  unique.  Mr.  Hill  will  know 
the  exact  rate  in  force  on  a  shipment  of  grain 
from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  but  he  won't  know 
the  price  of  foreign  exchange.  Mr.  Harriman 
will  know  both,  probably  for  a  month  past. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  won't  know  either,  and  won't 
care  if  he  never  does.  Mr.  Morgan  won't  tell 
any  one  what  he  knows,  but  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  he  knows  much  more  than  enough 
for  all  occasions.  Judge  Moore  will  refer  to 
Mr.  Yoakum  for  rates,  but  he  knows  the 
foreign  exchange  quotation  for  to-day  and 
yesterday,  and  will  make  a  good  guess  at  what 
it  will  be  to-morrow. 

Primarily,  the  head  of  the  Rock  Island 
policy  believes  in  having  lots  of  money  on  hand' 
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to  run  things.  There  was  a  time  when  Wall 
Street  worried  for  fear  of  a  Rock  Island  col- 
lapse. At  that  time,  the  system  had  nearly 
$20,000,000  tucked  away  for  a  rainy  day.  The 
rainy  day  came,  but  Wall  Street  never  knew  it. 
That  is  the  principal  business  of  Judge  Moore, 
and  it  is  a  real  live  job  for  a  real  live  man. 

The  relations  between  the  Rock  Island  and 
its  public  are  better  than  they  were  two  years 
ago.  At  that  time,  the  Middle  West  was 
hostile  to  the  Moores.  The  old  Rock  Island 
was  starving  its  shippers.  The  West  wanted 
cars  and  the  East  wanted  money,  and  you  could 
not  get  the  cars  out  West  without  spending  the 
money  in  the  East,  so  the  West  waited.  It  was 
a  bad  policy.  It  ended  on  October  4,  1904, 
in  reality,  but  it  wa*s  a  year  later  before  the  last 
relic  of  the  old,  niggardly  policy  disappeared. 
Now,  millions  are  being  spent  for  the  railroad, 
but  nothing  for  dividends.  The  good-will  of 
the  people  follows  the  money  of  the  railroad. 


These  are  the  Overlords  of  Traffic.  They 
dominate  the  policies  of  over  160,000  miles  of 
railroad,  out  of  a  total  well  below  225,000. 
Their  ramifications  extend  perhaps  much 
further.  The  policy  of  the  small  independent 
line  in  the  West  is  largely  dictated  by  its  big 
connections.  The  Kansas  City  Southern,  for 
instance,  will  hardly  dare  to  inaugurate  a  new 


policy  without  consulting  the  Rock  Island  and 
the  Atchison,  at  least.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  movement  of  traffic  throughout 
the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  these 
seven  men. 

Whether  or  not  this  condition  be  dangerous, 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  not  a  question 
within  the  province  of  this  article.  To  answer 
the  question,  many  considerations  of  wide  im- 
port must  be  given  weight.  Rates  must  be 
discussed,  to  see  whether  or  not  consolidation 
has  raised  or  lowered  them.  The  influence 
of  these  mighty  oligarchs  upon  the  politics  of 
the  states  must  be  measured  with  the  extrernest 
care.  The  growth  or  the  stunting  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  must  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  consolidations. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  great  Senate  of 
the  railroad  world  is  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  men  who  have  made  themselves,  who 
know  the  joy  of  conflict,  the  sense  of  com- 
mercial and  monetary  growth  and  expansion, 
the  economics  of  industry.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  who  is  in  any  sense,  as  was  Jay  Gould  in 
another  generation,  a  wrecker  of  railroads  or 
of  communities.  Financial  exploitation  is, 
among  these  men,  secondary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  which  they  rule.  No  man 
can  say  of  any  one  of  them  at  the  present 
moment  that  he  has  lost  sight  of  his  duty  and 
the  duty  of  his  railroads  to  the  people  whom 
they  serve. 
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NEW    MOTORS   ON    RAILROADS 

ELECTRII     AND  GAS01  INE  CARS  REPLACING  Till';  STEAM  LOCOMOTIVE 

BY 

BERNARD  MKIKLEJOHN 


IT  LOOKS  like  a  nip  and  tuck  race 
between  the  gasoline  motor  car  and 
the  electric  locomotive  to  decide  which 
will  do  most  to  give  the  steam  locomotive 
the  harder  push  toward  the  scrap  heap.  Day 
in  and  day  out  on  branch  lines  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  near  Omaha,  and  at  other 
places,  sleek  steel  cars,  like  sharp-nosed  torpedo 
boats  on  wheels,  slip  along  at  from  forty  to 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  with  passengers  gazing  out 
through  air-tight  windows  into  a  smokeless 
atmosphere.  They  are  gasoline  motor  cars,  one 
type  of  many  that  have  been  adopted,  or  arc- 
being  tested,  on  many  railroads  here  and  abroad. 

One  morning  in  the  middle  of  November, 
1906,  passengers  riding  into  New  York  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
after  clattering  for  thirty-five  miles  between 
rows  of  iron  trusswork  pillars  that  will  soon 
bear  trolley  wires,  saw  in  the  Grand  Central 
yards  the  new  electric  third-rail  locomotives 
of  the  New  York  Central  shunting  out  through 
trains  for  their  trip  up  the  bank  of  the  Hudson. 
These  motor  cars  and  electric  locomotives  al- 
ready in  practical  use  hint  at  a  revolution  in 
transportation  which  has  gone  on  in  the  last 
three  years  that  is  almost  as  notable  as  the 
substitution  of  the  steam  locomotive  for  the 
stage-coach. 

It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  steam 
locomotive  will  cease  to  be  the  best  and  cheap- 
est mechanical  horse  for  the  main  trunk  rail- 
roads; and  the  locomotive  builders  go  on  im- 
proving their  steam  freight  behemoths  and 
passenger  flyers  as  if  they  were  in  business 
for  all  time.  But  within  the  lust  year  alone, 
the  changes  to  electric  power  begun  on  railroads 
witli  heavy  passenger  traffic,  especially  near 
great  cities,  have  been  so  enormous,  and  the 
experiments  with  motor-cars  have  been  pur- 
sued so  swiftly  and  successfully — gasoline  cars 
have  already  run  from  Philadelphia  to  Kansas 
City  and  from  Omaha  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  back — that  the  transformation  is  already 


advanced  enough  to  foreshadow  the  decline 
of  the  steam  locomotive. 

Meanwhile  the  urban  and  interurban  trolley 
lines  are  approaching  from  one  side,  as  fast  as 
the  railroads  are  approaching  from  the  other, 
the  new  type  of  train  that  will  soon  be  carrying 
us  and  our  mail,  express,  'baggage  and  even 
much  of  our  freight,  swiftly,  cleanly,  and  much 
more  frequently  than  now,  practically  any- 
where we  wish  to  go.  From  1890  to  1903  the 
street  and  interurban  railways  grew  from  8,000 
miles  to  nearly  25,000  miles,  and  the  mileage- 
has  extended  remarkably  since  1903.  This 
is  nearly  all  electric  line.  The  practical  result 
of  the  novelties  now  being  introduced  on  the 
railroads  is  that  all  this  mileage,  reaching  all 
kinds  of  places  inaccessible  to  the  steam  lines, 
is  on  the  point  of  being  so  thoroughly  welded 
into  our  huge  railroad  network  that  it  will 
soon  be  indistinguishable — for  it  will  be 
equipped  with  similar  cars  and  motive  power 
and  offer  similar  facilities.  One  decides  even 
now  by  tossing  a  coin  whether  to  go  from 
Dallas,  Tex.,  to  Fort  Worth,  or  from  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  to  Fort  Wayne  on  the  trolley  or  the 
railroad — it  makes  so  little  difference.  It  will 
soon  make  less. 

Electric  trains,  where  the  traffic  is,  or  can 
be  made,  dense  and  steady;  gasoline-driven 
trains  where  the  traffic  is  light  or  uncertain ;  cars 
that  will  run  either  in  trains  or  alone  by  their 
own  locomotive  power,  so  that  a  train  may 
start  for  even  a  small  number  of  people  and  so 
that  empty  cars  need  not  be  hauled  when  not 
required — these  are  the  novel  machines  that 
are  opening  a  new  era  in  transportation.  They 
are  just  beginning  to  push  the  steam  locomo- 
tive out  of  several  important  departments  of 
work.  Their  results  will  soon  show  whether 
they  can  invade  the  field  of  long  distance  pas- 
senger transportation  and  long  or  short  dis- 
tance freight  transportation,  the  two  fields 
which  the  steam  locomotive  continues  to 
dominate. 
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Why  arc  the  railroads  being  electrified  ? 
In  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  in  Sweden,  because  coal 
is  dear  and  waterfalls  are  cheap.  In  the 
United  States  and  in  England  because  trolley 
competition  has  become  so  menacing  to  the 
railroads  and  because  the  public,  taught  by 
the  trolley  lines  that  it  is  possible  to  travel 
without  being  forced  to  breathe  smoke  and 
1  ollect  cinders,  have  demanded  relief  from 
present  railroad  conditions,  and  the  railroads 
have  been  disposed  to  heed.  Millions  of 
travelers  entering  and  leaving  New  York  City, 
have  been  obliged  to  suffer  a  very  purgatory 
passing  through  a  tunnel  that  led  one  man 
to  say  that  if  he  should  go  to  Hades  he  wished 
to  go  on  one  of  the  two  roads  that  use  the  tunnel, 
because  then  he.  would  be  glad  when  he  got 
there.  When  one  morning,  several  years  ago, 
a  terrible  accident  took  place  in  the  mist  and 
gas  and  steam  and  smoke  of  this  tunnel,  it 
became  plain  that  relief  must  come  soon.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Wilgus,  the  fifth  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  insisted  so  vigor- 
ously that  electric  trains  were  feasible  that  he 
was  given  authority  to  install  them. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  which  also  uses  the  tunnel,  could  not 
be  behindhand,  and  it,  too,  soon  laid  plans  to 
use  electric  trains.  Meanwhile  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  adopting  its  plan  to  tunnel  the 
Hudson  River  and  establish  its  terminal  in 
New  York  City,  could  see  no  way  of  carrying 
passengers  through  a  long  underground  bore 
except  by  electrical  power.  The  necessity  of 
undergoing  a  huge  expense  for  electrical  equip- 
ment naturally  led  the  operating  officers  of 
these  three  great  railroads  to  search  for 
to  make  the  installation  pay.  The  only 
practicable  way  was  to  extend  the  electrified 
part  of  the  line  to  the  limit  of  surburban  travel, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  of  flexible 
electric  trains  to  give  better  and  more  frequent 
service,  thus  attracting  more  traffic.  For  it  is 
a  railroad  axiom  that  the  size  of  the  "traveling 
public"  does  not  depend  any  more  on  density 
of  population  than  it  does  on  convenient  scr- 
v.hirh  lure-,  whatever  population  there 
is  in  a  given  section  into  the  "traveling 
habit." 

So  the  "Central"  set  to  work  electrifying  the 
line  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  to  die 
11,'irlcrn  River  with  the  intention  of  running  the 
electric  trains  to  (  rot  on,  30  miles  out.  on  the 
main  line,  and  to  White  Plains  on  the  Harlem 
branch;   and  the    "New  Haven"  began  setting 


up  its  posts  for  trolley  wires  with  a  view  to 
electric  train  service  ultimately  for  61  miles  to 
New  Haven.  The  Erie,  the  Long  Island, 
and  other  railroads  entering  New  York  natur- 
ally had  to  follow  their  competitors  within  the 
suburban  zone.  Study  of  the  problem  led  to 
careful  investigations  of  the  comparative  cost 
of  electric  and  steam  traction  by  railroad  men, 
and  to  the  building  and  testing  of  electric 
locomotives  and  cars.  With  a  number  of 
electrified  railroads  in  operation  abroad  and 
with  the  railroads  entering  New  York  committed 
to  electricity — and  with  the  advantages  of 
electricity  patent  to  the  public — railroad  officers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  now  turned 
their  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  electrifica- 
tion. Small  electric  lines  like  the  Lacka- 
wanna and  Wyoming  Valley,  running  from 
Scranton,  Pa.,  to  Wilkesbarre,  and  the  Atlantic 
City  and  Shore  Line  are  watched  with  interest, 
for  they  are  equipped  as  the  electrified  steam 
roads  will  be  for  their  surburban  traffic,  but 
these  lines  are  highly  developed  interurban 
lines,  and  not  remodeled  steam  railroads. 
They  simply  show  that  the  interurban  road, 
at  its  best,  with  freight  and  baggage  facilities — 
not  to  speak  of  sleeping  cars,  and  parlor  cars 
such  as  are  running  in  the  Middle  West — 
have  adopted  the  very  form  of  train  which  the 
most  advanced  railroads  are  just  arriving  at. 
The  example  of  the  New  York  railroads  is  not 
likely  to  be  generally  followed  by  other  steam 
lines  on  which  conditions  are  ripe  for  the 
change  until  practice  proves  what  kind  of 
electrical  equipment  is  best. 

For  a  pretty  controversy  rages.  The  New 
York  Central  is  spending  $70,000,000  for 
a  third-rail  equipment  using  direct  electrical 
current  at  low  voltage.  The  New  Haven  is 
installing  an  overhead  single-phase  trolley 
system  carrying  an  alternating  current  of 
very  high  voltage.  The  Pennsylvania  is  follow- 
ing the  Central's  plan  and  the  Erie  the  New 
Haven's.  From  a  position  a  short  distance 
from  the  tracks,  one  could  not  tell  that  any 
change  had  been  made  in  the  Central's  right 
of  way  except  for  the  shiny  brown  tops  of 
jumper  connections  which  stand  two  feet  high 
at  intervals  along  the  track,  in  contact  with  the 
live  third  rail.  The  New  Haven  line,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  its  parallel  rows  of  tall  iron 
posts,  looks  like  the  interior  of  the  New  York 
subway  with  the  roof  off.  The  locomotives 
are  quite  different,  as  the  illustrations  of  this 
article  show, 
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Hut  perhaps  the  mosl  significant  difference  is 
in  the  motors  to  be  used. 

An  invention  put  out  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company,  about  two  years  ago,  and  since  then 
used  successfully  on  an  interurban  railway 
between  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  was  a 
motor  that  solved  one  of  the  knottiest  problems 
that  have  confronted  electrical  engineers.  It 
was  Long  ago  found  impracticable'  to  send  direct 
current  over  long  distances  on  transmission 
lines,  owing  to  Losses  from  the  wires.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  alternating  current,  which 
can  be  transmitted  long  distances  at  a  high 
voltage  with  little  loss,  has  required  the  main- 
tenance of  transforming  stations  where  it  can 
be  changed  into  direct  current  at  low  voltage  to 
be  used  in  motors— which  means  expense. 
If  a  motor  could  be  built  that  could  use  the 
high  pressure  alternating  current,  this  expense 
would  be  eliminated,  for  the  alternating  cur- 
rent could  be  sent  directly  from  a  single  power 
house  over  a  wire  to  any  car  on  the  line  that 
used  it.  The  Westinghouse  Company  pro- 
duced such  a  motor  and  perfected  it.  On  this 
alternating-current  single-phase  motor,  which 
requires  only  a  single  trolley  wire  to  feed  it  and 
which  needs  no  other  transforming  device 
than  can  be  carried  in  the  locomotive  itself, 
and  the  equipment  that  goes  with  it  the  New 
Haven  road  has  staked  the  millions  it  is 
investing  in  its  electrical  installation.  The 
Central  is  sticking  to  the  General  Electric 
Company's  mor*  conservative  direct-current 
third-rail  system  with  power  house  stations  at 
intervals.  The  competition  between  these  two 
huge  radically  different  equipments  will  prob- 
ably settle  the  form  that  the  electrification  of 
railroads  will  ultimately  take. 

ELECTRIC    LOCOMOTIVE    AND   THE   THIRD   RAIL 

Though  the  New  Grand  Central  terminal 
has  not  yet  been  completed  (fourteen  blocks 
have  been  torn  out  of  the  heart  of  New  York 
City  to  provide  a  commodious  new  entrance  for 
the  traffic  the  electric  service  is  expected  to 
produce),  the  New  York  Central  has  now  35 
electric  locomotives  in  commission.  Those 
now  in  use  are  employed  simply  to  take  through 
trains  through  the  tunnel.  Suburban  service 
will  be  furnished  bv  electric  motor  cars  much 
like  those  on  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  or 
the  steel  cars  in  the  New  York  Subway.  Many 
people  have  thought  that  suburban  trains  on 
the  Central  and  on  other  roads  would  be  drawn 
by     the    electric  locomotives  which  haul  the 


through  train.-,.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
this  mode  of  electrification  would  improve  pre- 
vailing conditions,  except  in  cleanliness.  The 
real  significance  of  the  adoption  of  electricity 
is  the  introduction  in  suburban  traffic  of  the 
cars  like  the  familiar  ones  of  Elevated  and 
Subway  and  not  different  from  the  best  cars 
on  die  most  advanced  Interurban  lines. 

Their  advantage  is  that  every  car,  or  almost 
every  car,  is  a  locomotive  in  itself.  When 
many  cars  are  made  up  into  a  train,  the  motors 
on  all  the  live  cars  help  in  propulsion,  though 
the  control  is  held  by  the  first,  where  the  en- 
gineer has  his  post.  The  beauty  of  this  equip- 
ment lies  in  its  flexibility.  The  number  of 
cars  in  a  train  can  be  made  to  vary  with  the 
traffic.  Cars  can  be  dropped  off  or  added  at 
any  station.  The  practice  of  railroads  has 
been  to  run  trains  at  long  enough  intervals 
to  give  some  assurance  that  they  can  be  filled. 
With  the  new  equipment  there  can  be  a  much 
greater  frequency,  for  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
when  few  people  normally  wish  to  travel,  a 
long  enough  train  can  be  provided,  or  even  a 
single  car,  for  the  few  who  do.  At  rush  hours 
heavy  trains  can  be  sent  out  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. The  swift  acceleration  of  electric  cars 
makes  it  possible  to  run  many  trains  at  high 
speed  and  yet  make  many  stops.  The  Central 
now  has  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  these 
independent  motor  cars,  which  will  run  to  the 
end  of  the  track  now  electrified  and  there  be 
picked  up  by  steam  locomotives  for  their  destina- 
tion until  the  lines  are  equipped  with  the  third 
rail  up  to  the  limit  now  planned.  This  limit 
will  be  twenty-four  miles  out  from  the  Grand 
Central  Station  on  the  Harlem  branch  and 
twenty-eight  miles  out  from  Mott  Haven 
Junction  on  the  Hudson  division. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  of  track 
are  being  equipped  with  the  third  rail.  An 
entirely  new  system  of  electrical  signals  is 
being  installed.  An  army  of  men  has  been  at 
work  for  more  than  three  years  remodelling 
the  right  of  way  and  preparing  the  new  Grand 
Central  Station  to  receive  the  trains  of  both 
the  Central  and  the  New  Haven.  A  huge 
excavation  was  dug  covering  an  area  of  thirty- 
nine  acres  on  which  twenty-five  miles  of  track 
will  be  laid  on  two  levels  below  the  street,  one 
level  for  express  trains  and  one  for  locals.  A 
new  station  has  been  built  at  Mott  Haven 
Junction  which  will  connect  with  two  subwav 
systems.  Altogether  there  will  be  six  new 
passenger  stations  in  the  electrical  zone  already 
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equipped,  and  there  will  be  twenty-three  new- 
ones  within  the  range  of  the  suburban  electric 
motor  cars  when  the  work  is  completed.  The 
third  rail  is  protected,  and  Mr.  Wilgus  believes 
that  it  will  not  be  any  more  dangerous  than  any 
other  form  of  electric  installation.  The  whole 
huge  remodeling  of  railroad  and  terminal  will 
cost  $70,000,000. 

The  electric  locomotives  for  a  time  will 
draw  trains  only  between  the  Harlem  river  and 
the  Grand  Central  Station,  but  later  will  pick 
them  up  and  drop  them  about  30  miles  out. 
The  locomotives  themselves  have  been  tested 
so  many  times  that  it  is  now  clear  what  they 
can  do.  On  a  six-mile  stretch  of  experimental 
track  at  Schenectady  they  were  racing  with 
steam  trains  more  than  two  years  ago  and  beat- 
ing them,  for  they  are  capable  of  a  speed  run- 
ning up  to  eighty  miles  an  hour.  They  have 
a  capacity  of  twenty-two  hundred  horse  power. 
Some  interesting  tests  were  made  recently  to 
discover  whether  they  could  get  up  speed  as 
rapidly  as  a  steam  locomotive.  In  the  run  in 
which  conditions  were  similar  to  those  which  will 
prevail  in  actual  work  the  electric  locomotive 
walked  away  from  the  puffing  steam  locomotive, 
and  in  five  hundred  yards  had  secured  a  lead 
of  a  six-car  train  length.  To  show  the  advan- 
tage of  the  electric  locomotive  these  facts  were 
noted :  The  locomotive  was  thirty  feet  shorter 
than  the  steam  locomotive,  weighed  seventy 
tons  less,  drew  a  load  of  fifty-one  tons  more, 
and  reached  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  a 
minute  sooner,  speeding  along  smoothly,  and 
leaving,  of  course,  no  smoke.  The  steadiness 
of  the  electrical  locomotives  has  surprised 
everyone  who  has  ridden  on  one,  for  they  do 
not  "nose"  the  track  as  steam  locomotives  do, 
and  they  round  curves  with  greater  ease.  The 
first  experimental  train  ran  into  the  Grand 
Central  Station  last  September. 

THE   OVERHEAD   SYSTEM 

The  New  Haven  road  will  operate  both  the 
motor  cars  for  suburban  traffic  and  electrical 
locomotives  for  the  through  trains  between 
Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Woodlawn,  whence  the 
New  Haven  trains  run  into  the  Grand  Central 
Station  over  the  New  York  Central's  tracks. 
A  single  power  house  on  the  bank  of  the  Mianus 
River  at  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  will  furnish  the  ele< 
at  eleven  thousand  volts  which  provides  the 
power  for  the  whole  twenty-two  miles,  without 
the  intervention  of  transforming  stations. 

The  trolley  wire  will  be  supported  on  steel 


bridges  every  three  hundred  feet,  though  every 
two  miles  there  are  more  massive  structures 
called  anchor  bridges.  These  bridges,  in  ad- 
dition to  carrying  the  trolley  wire,  will  support' 
a  new  system  of  signals.  Both  electrical 
locomotives  and  motor  cars  will  be  equipped 
with  alternating  current  motors,  which,  how- 
ever, will  work  on  direct  current  too.  When 
the  trolley  arms  run  off  the  wires  on  reaching 
the  New  York  Central  tracks,  contact-shoes 
will  at  once  engage  the  third  rail.  This  motor 
equipment  is  the  innovation  the  workings  of 
which  will  be  watched  with  huge  interest.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  the  railroad  expects  to  have 
the  trains  running  by  the  time  this  article  is 
published.  The  charges  are  estimated  to  cost 
more  than  $25,000  a  mile. 

It  is  idle  here  to  go  into  the  controversy  re- 
garding the  comparative  merits  of  this  equip- 
ment and  the  third-rail  system.  It  costs  more 
to  build  the  trolley  wire  bridges  than  to  lay  the 
third  rail,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  costs  more  to 
build  and  run  the  transforming  stations  than 
to  dispense  with  them.  It  is  fatal  to  step  on  a 
live  third  rail  if  the  insulation  has  worn  off,  but 
it  also  is  bad  to  come  in  contact  with  a  wire 
carrying  eleven  thousand  volts  of  electricity  if 
you  happen  to  be  a  brakeman  on  top  of  a  freight 
car.  A  terrible  tragedy  would  ensue  if  a  train 
should  crash  into  a  trolley  wire  support  and 
bring  the  wire  down,  but  it  would  probably  be 
equally  disastrous  if  a  derailed  train  should 
plough  up  the  third  rail.  The  comparative 
excellence  of  these  two  systems  will  have  to  be 
left  for  results  to  prove.  In  any  event,  by  these 
innovations  of  two  great  railroads,  coupled 
with  the  adoption  of  similar  devices  on  other 
lines  entering  the  city,  New  York  will  soon  have 
a  suburban  service  reaching  far  into  the  coun- 
try on  every  side  that  will  scarcely  differ  from 
the  Rapid  Transit  service  it  now  possesses  in 
Subway  and  Elevated  systems,  except  that 
the  volume  of  traffic  will  not  call  for  so  frequent 
trains.  The  city  limits  will  be  practically 
wiped  out. 

The  adoption  of  similar  electrical  devices  in 
other  places  depends  on  the  number  of  people 
who  can  be  induced  to  travel.  Essentially  an 
electrified  railroad  is  one  on  which  locomotives, 
which  are  individual  moving  power  houses,  are 
replaced  by  a  single  power-house  which  feeds 
the  power  to  the  trains.  The  initial  cost  of  the 
electrical  equipment  is  so  great,  and  the  expense 
of  maintenance  so  heavy,  that  they  are  justified 
only  where  the  volume  of  traffic  is  great  enough 
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to  employ  the  maximum  production  of  the 
power  house.  Thickly  populated  districts  arc 
the  only  ones  thus  far  that  furnish  a  greal 
enough  and  steady  enough  traffic  to  do  this. 
This  holds  true  of  places  where  the  electricity 
must  be  produced  from  coal.  The  success  of 
the  Yaltcllina  line  and  others  in  Italy  arid 
Switzerland  show  that  electrical  operation  can 
he  made  cheaper  than  steam  operation  in 
regions  where  power-houses  can  be  run  by 
water  power.  Thirty-four  miles  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  for  example,  is  to  be  electrified  on  the 
Rochester  division  with  power  transmitted  70 
miles  from  Niagara  Falls.  Conditions  are 
favorable  for  the  electrification  of  the  whole 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  system 
in  the  near  future,  for  it  runs  in  a  populous 
territory  well  provided  with  water  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  electrification  of  a  road  like 
the  Great  Northern  is  so  far  in  the  future  that 
one  can  scarcely  imagine  it,  though  it  has  been 
announced  that  Mr.  Hill  will  equip  with  elec- 
tricity a  new  line  to  run  between  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Seattle,  Wash.  The  railroad  men  say: 
"  Modern  steam  locomotives  can  exert  a  horse- 
power a  day  for  every  two  pounds  of  coal  burned 
in  the  firebox.  No  other  equipment  has  yet 
proved  itself  capable  of  operating  so  cheaply 
on  any  railroad  that  runs  infrequent  heavy 
trains — as  most  American  trunk  railroads  do." 

GASOLINE   AND   OTHER   MOTOR   CARS 

Nor  is  the  gasoline  motor-car  yet  powerful 
enough  to  displace  the  steam  locomotive.  It  is 
something  of  a  marvel  that  machines  like  those 
now  in  service  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
were  built  without  a  long  series  of  halting  ex- 
periments. They  came  into  being,  however, 
as  imitations  of  motor-cars  used  abroad — a 
gasoline  motor  car  was  run  on  the  Wurtcmburg 
street  railway  as  early  as  1893 — and  much  was 
learned  from  automobile  practice.  They  arc- 
now  making  daily  trips  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
at  Los^  Angeles,  Cal.,  at  Portland,  Ore., 
between  Houston  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  and 
in  other  places,  in  one  branch  of  railroad  work 
only.  If  the  electrical  train  is  economical 
only  on  lines  with  heavy  traffic,  the  gasoline 
motor-car  thus  far  seems  fitted  only  to  lines 
where  the  traffic  is  light.  The  cars  are  used  on 
the  Union  Pacific  system  to  make  one  round 
trip  a  clay  over  branch  lines-  between  Kearney  • 
and  Callaway,  Neb.,  65  miles,  between 
Leavenworth  and  Lawrence,  Kan.,  68  miles, 
and    on   other   such    trips — to   serve   sparsely 


settled  di>trict>,  or  to  act  as  feeders  for  main 
line-,.  Tin,  is  die  full  of  the  self-propelled  car. 
Requiring  only  a  motorman,  and  an  attendant, 
in  the  passenger  compartment,  a  motor-car 
dispenses  with  the  more  COStly  (  rew  of  a  regular 
steam  train.  It  is  ready  to  move  at  once  with- 
out any  waiting  to  get  up  fires,  is  indeed  prac- 
tically an  automobile  on  rails.  For  compara- 
tively short  runs  the  motor-cars,  even  though 
they  use  gasoline  at  nine  c  ents  a  gallon,  compare 
favorably  with  steam  trains  in  cost,  though  as 
soon  as  traffic  grows  so  heavy  as  to  require 
many  well  patronized  trips  a  day  the  steam  trains 
again  are  favored  by  railroad  men.  This  has 
been  found  true  in  England  where  a  number  of 
lines  have  motor-cars — though  the  distances 
they  cover  are  less  than  those  traversed  on  the 
Union  Pacific  and  it  is  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  from  the  experience  of  other  American  lines, 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  others,  on  which 
motor-cars  are  being  tried.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hild, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Southwestern  Wis- 
consin Interurban  Railway,  has  worked  out  the 
following  comparison  of  costs  under  varying 
conditions: 

COST    PER    MILK    PER    CAR 

Mileage  Steam  Electric  Gasoline 

6  round  trips,  daily  ..    .  ,}oo  $73.29  $51.36  S54.70 

5  round  trips,  daily  . . . .  250  62.53  47-55  47-4Q 

4  round  trips,  daily  ....  200  5  r  .78  43.74  40.10 

3  round  trips,  daily  . ...  150  4103  39-93  32-8o 

2  round  trips,  daily  . ...  100  30.28  36.12  25.50 

1  round  trip,  daily  ....      50  19-53  ^2-3l  18.20 

According  to  this  the  motor-cars  are  the  cheap- 
est only  on  short  runs  with  infrequent  trips. 

Nor  does  the  gasoline  motor-car  have  things 
all  its  own  way  even  in  restricted  service. 
Steam  motor-cars  and  electric  motor-cars  in 
which  a  gasoline  engine,  instead  of  directly 
driving  the  wheels,  generates  electricity  by 
which  the  car  is  propelled,  are  being  tried  to 
see  if  they  are  not  cheaper  and  better.  The 
Erie  Railroad  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  for 
example,  are  experimenting  with  steam  motor- 
cars, and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  is  now 
running  a  gasoline-electric  car  regularly  be- 
tween Schenectady  and  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  gasoline  cars  of  the  Union  Pacific,  how- 
ever, have  had  the  longest  trial  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  on  their  performances  that 
railroad  men  are  now  figuring.  A  committee 
of  the  American  Master  Mechanics  Association 
which  has  made  an  investigation  of  motor-cars 
comes  to  the  conclusion   that  for  conditions 


NEW   YORK  CENTRAL   ELECTRIC   LOCOMOTIVE 
The  first  experimental  train  into  the  Grand  Central  Station 


ONE   OF   THE  "NEW    HAVEN"   LOCOMOTIVES 
It  is  equipped  to  use  either  direct  or  alternating  current 
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I   Tht  Railroad  Gazette 


A   COMBINATION   PASSENGER   AND  BAGGAGE   MOTOR 
CAR   DRIVEN  BY  GASOLINE-ELECTRIC   POWER 

such  as  those  that  ordinarily  prevail  west  of 
the  Missouri  River,  that  is,  where  traffic  is 
light  and  trains  infrequent,  these  Union  Pacific 
gasoline  cars  have  proved  their  worth.  A 
local  steam  train  with  a  locomotive,  two  cars, 
expenses  for  labor,  repairs,  cleaning,  and  so  on, 
costs  24  cents  a  mile  to  operate.  Electric  ser- 
vice with  one  motor-car  and  a  trailer  costs  18 
cents  a  mile,  provided  the  traffic  be  dense  enough 
to  keep  the  line  busy  seven  days  a  week.  It 
must  be  recalled,  however,  that  electrical  ser- 
vice requires  an  elaborate  trolley  or  third-rail 
equipment.  A  gasoline  motor-car  with  a 
trailer,  offering  baggage,  mail,  and  express,  as 
well  as  passenger  service,  costs  15  cents  a  mile. 
This  is  the  cost  whether  the  cars  run  six  days 
or  seven,  depending  wholly  on  the  amount  of 
service  to  which  they  are  put.  Who  is  to  say 
that  with  a  showing  like  this  the  self-propelled 
motor-car  has  not  far  wider  possibilities  than 


Courtesy  of  The  Railroad  Ga:<tit 

1  NION    PACIFIC    MOTOR   CAR  \To.  8— AIR-TIGHT.   GASO- 
LINE DRIVEN 

have  yet  been  taken  advantage  of.  These 
Union  Pacific  cars  have  trawled  from  Omaha, 
Neb.,  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  back  again, 
from  Omaha  to  New  York  and  to  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  The  Strang  gasoline  elec- 
tric car  "Ogerita"  ran  from  Philadelphia  to 
Kansas  City,  maintaining  a  speed  over  much 
of  the  route  of  45  miles  an  hour,  and  it  bucked 
snowdrifts  with  considerable  success  last  winter 
on  the  Santa  Fe  lines  in  Kansas.  It  ran 
eighteen  thousand  miles  without  requiring 
repairs.  The  cars  are  easily  capable  of  travel- 
ing more  than  a  mile  a  minute.  Will  not  the 
millionaires  in  the  near  future  have  each  his 
private  gasoline  car  to  travel  where  he  will? 
A  typical  car  of  advanced  design  is  No.  8  on 
the  Union  Pacific.  It  seats  75  people.  The 
windows  are  made  like  the  portholes  of  a  vessel, 
with  round  panes  that  keep  out  water,  dust, 
and  even  air.     A  ventilation  system  takes  in 


THE    GRAND    CENTRAL   STATION    YARD,    NEW  YORK,    BEFORE    THE    REMODELING 
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AN  INTERURBAN  TROLLEY  CAR  FOR  FREIGHT 


THE  INTERURBAN  CAR  OF  THE  FUTURE 


fresh  air  at  the  front  of  the  car  and  lets  out  the 
vitiated  air  at  the  rear.  The  entrance  steps 
are  let  into  the  sides  of  the  car.  The  car  when 
under  way  is  as  snug  and  neat  as  a  racing 
motor-boat.  It  is  two  feet  lower  than  an  ordi- 
nary car,  pointed  in  front  and  rounded  at  the 
back,  offering  thus  a  minimum  wind  resistance. 
It  starts  gently,  makes  little  noise,  and  can  run 
as  fast  as  70  miles  an  hour.  The  experience 
of  the  Union  Pacific  with  all  its  cars  has  been 
that  they  do  not  require  many  repairs.  With 
baggage  and  smoking  compartments  and  com- 
fortable seats  for  passengers,  motor-cars  have 
already  come  to  be  regarded  as  offering  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  travel.  Most  of  the  cars  now  in 
use  are  more  like  ordinary  coaches  than  the 
Union  Pacific's  Number  8,  resembling  the 
familiar  combination  of  baggage  and  smoking 


car.  Traveling  in  motor-cars  is  smoother  and 
pleasanter  than  in  regular  electric  cars,  and 
cleaner  than  riding  in  steam  trains. 

The  course  that  the  three  innovations  out- 
lined— the  electric  locomotive,  the  suburban 
electric  car,  and  the  railway  motor-car — indicate 
as  the  direction  of  railroad  progress,  seems  to  be 
this:  The  motor-cars  will  increase  traffic  on 
branch  lines  until  the  volume  is  great  enough 
to  justify  the  installation  of  electric  cars.  The 
electric  cars  will  be  the  typical  form  of  trans- 
portation machines  within  wide  zones  about 
great  cities.  The  branch-line  cars  will  be 
practically  interchangeable  with  interurban 
cars  on  trolley  lines — this  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
improvements  provided  for  in  the  electrification 
scheme  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad,  which  now  owns  the  main  inter- 


THE  GRAND   CENTRAL  STATION    AM)    YARDS,  NEW  YORK,   AS   THEY    WILL    HI. 
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A  RAILROAD   ELECTRIC   MOTOR  CAR 

All  roads  entering  New  York  City  will  run  cars  like  these    and   other 

railroads  elsewhere  must  follow 

urban  trolley  lines  of  Connecticut  and  a  num- 
ber of  important  lines  in  Massachusetts.  The 
public  demand  will  require  that  the  intervening 
links  of  track  between  the  rural  districts 
equipped  with  trolley  lines  and  the  zones  in 
which  frequent  trains  run  about  the  cities  be 
connected.  With  the  electrical  locomotive  oper- 
ating within  these  city  zones  for  both  freight 
trains  and  through  passenger  trains,  and  with 
the  main  lines  already  provided  with  electrical 
passenger  equipment,  who  does  not  perceive 
that  in  all  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
country,  the  steam  locomotive  will  go  to  the 
scrap-heap?  Cost  is  an  important  element  in 
transportation  changes,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
element.  With  increasing  Government  con- 
trol of  railroads,  it  is  even  a  possibility  that 
smoky  steam  locomotives  will  be  legislated  out 
of  existence,  if  they  are  not  put  out  by  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  except  on  the  huge  semi- 


'  1  1 

THE  INTERIOR  OK   THE   CAR 

The  absence  of  smoke  and  cinders  will  make  the  improvement  still 

greater  and  the  steel  construction  adds  security 

desert  spaces  of  the  Far  West.  .Meanwhile 
neither  steam  railroads  nor  interurban  or  city 
trolley  lines  have  been  backward  in  making 
notable  improvements.  Superheaters  on  loco- 
motives, insuring  a  great  saving  in  coal  con- 
sumption, the  compulsory  use  of  automatic 
couplers,  electric  and  other  automatic  signal 
devices — all  are  making  the  railroads  an  in- 
creasingly efficient  transportation  machine. 

With  all  these  improvements  introduced  to 
make  our  railroad  travel  more  convenient, 
cleaner,  pleasanter,  and  safer,  and  with  the 
interurban  trolley  lines  extending  their  scope 
and  approaching  closer  and  closer  to  railroad 
operation — running  long  distance  through  cars 
at  high  speeds,  employing  in  some  places 
sleeping  cars  and  in  many  places  a  frequent 
rural  freight  service  for  farmers — the  trans- 
portation of  the  near  future  promises  a  revolu- 
tionary advance  over  present  methods. 
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THE    MAN    IN    THE    MAKING 


HIS   EARLY   LIFE  AND   START 
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SOME  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan 
planned  a  readjustment  of  the  finances 
of  the  Erie  Railroad.  The  great  banker 
had  undertaken  the  task  of  clearing  up  the  diffi- 
culties left  over  from  the  time  of  Jay  Gould, 
Daniel  Drew,  and  Jim  Fisk.  He  had  made  a 
plan  which  he  thought  should  be  acceptable. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  get  the  assent  of  the 
stockholders.  Everything  was  going  along 
nicely. 

Suddenly  the  well-oiled  machinery  came  to 
a  stop,  as  though  some  one  had  dropped  a 
stone  between  two  cog-wheels.  A  compara- 
tively unknown  broker  had  called  together 
some  of  his  friends  who  happened  to  be  deep 
in  the  Erie  morass,  and  had  persuaded  them 
to  stand  with  him  in  demanding  better  terms 
from  Mr.  Morgan.  His  insight  into  the  situa- 
tion was  so  clear,  his  exposition  of  it  so  plain, 
that  he  was  able  to  hold  his  men  together  and 
make  their  position  so  strong  that  they  forced 
concessions  from  the  Morgan  firm. 

The  name  of  the   broker  was   Edward   H. 


Harriman.  When  the  Morgan  people  asked 
him  whom  he  represented  he  replied,  brusquely: 

"Myself!" 

This  episode,  it  will  be  noted,  happened  twenty 
years  ago.  It  has  happened  many  times  since, 
in  different  forms.  When  this  same  Harriman 
appeared  on  the  Illinois  Central  board  of  direc- 
tors in  1883,  he  was  asked  the  same  question  and 
he  answered  it  in  the  same  way.  When  he 
bought  into  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in 
1897,  he  would  not  answer  it  at  all,  so  Wall 
Street  decided  that  he  was  a  "Vanderbilt 
man."  A  little  later  came  the  supposition 
that  he  was,  and  is,  a  "Standard  Oil  man." 
There  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  he  at  the 
present  time  represents  anyone  but  Edward  H. 
Harriman. 

WHO  AND  WHAT   IS   HARRIMAN  ? 

Who,  then,  is  this  E.  H.  Harriman?  Wall 
Street  has  been  asking  this  question,  savagely 
at  times,  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  United 
States  has  begun  to  ask  it,  curiously,  in  the  past 


MR.    HARRIMA.VS    BIRTHPLACE 

St.  George's  Rectory,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  where  he  was  born 

February  25,  1848 


ONE  OF  HIS   FATHER'S  CHURCHES 

St.  John's,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  which  he  served  on  a  salary  of 

$200  per  annum 
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MR.    E.    H.    HARRIMAX    IX    1906 

"The  little    man  in  the  big  office  on  Pine  Street  let    the   tape  slip    swiftly  through  his  fingers,  watched    the 

writhing  of  men's  souls,  cold,  quiet,  calculating — a  terrible  machine" 


HARRIMAN 


MR.    HARROVIAN'S    STEAM    YACHT   "SULTANA" 
One  of  the  fleet  of  ocean-going  pleasure  boats 


Photograph  by  James  Burton,  N.  Y 


MISS    HARRIMAN    OUT    FOR    A    DRIVE 

Mi.    E.    II-    I  laminar.'    i  ■•    jhOWD    al    the    ri^ht    of   tin     picture 
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Photograph  by  Brow 

THE   Ho\'S  CLUB,   NEW  YORK 
One  of  Mr.  Harriman's  quiet  charities 


MR.    HARRIMAN'S   CUV   HOME 
No.   1   East   Pifty-fiftfa   Street,   New   York 


two  years.     At  this  moment    both  are  asking  menace.     As  the  head  of  over  25,000  miles  of 

it,   importunately,    even    fiercely.     Mr.    Harri-  American    railroad,    he    has   on    his    pay-rolls 

man  has  ceased  to  be  an  individual.     He  has  more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  there  are  in 

become  a  national  figure,  perhaps  a  national  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States.     In 


THE    VILLA   AT   ARDEX 
Mr    Harriman  owns  a  vast  estate  in  the  Ramapo  Mountains  of  New  York. 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 

This  is  his  summer  home 
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the  political  world,  he  is  credited  with  having 
been  the  power  behind  a  Governor  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  B.  B.  Odell;  and  with  being  now 
absolutely  in  command  of  the  Republican 
party  in  California.  In  finance,  he  has  figured 
within  the  last  year  or  so  as  one  of  the  alleged 
jugglers  of  the  funds  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  arbiter  of  funds  amounting 
to  over  $150,000,000  owned  by  the  Union 
Pacific  and  allied  railroads  and  express  com- 
panies, and  able  to  command  the  financial 
power  wielded  by  the  largest  private  banking 
house  in  the  United  States,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 


may  find  an  ancient  church,  founded  in  1702. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  graveyard.  To-day, 
it  is  a  highly  fashionable  church.  If  one  enter, 
the  guide  will  point  out  here  the  pew  of  the 
August  Belmonts;  there  the  pew  of  the  Fulton 
Cuttings;  here,  again,  the  pew  of  Theodore 
Havemeyer,  Jr. — names  great  in  the  gilded 
list  of  the  plutocracy.  Perhaps  one  will  stop  to 
admire  the  simple  beauty  of  the  chancel. 

"That,"  says  the  guide,  "is  a  Harriman 
memorial.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Harriman  and 
his  brother  paid  for  it,  because  they  were 
born  here." 


"Scar,"  in  the  N.  Y.  Globe 


Davenport,  in  the  N.  Y.  Mail 


MR.  E.  H.  HARRIMAX,  AS  TWO  CARTOONISTS  SEE  HIM 


Mr.  Harriman,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
has  always  carefully  concealed  the  early  history 
of  himself  and  his  family.  The  writer  knows 
many  of  his  friends  and  most  of  his  enemies  in 
Wall  Street.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  willing 
to  tell  the  story.  Most  of  them  could  not. 
Those  who  could  would  not,  because  of  Mr. 
Harriman 's  well-known  objection.  The  con- 
sequence is  that,  to  this  date,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  know  nothing  of  the  man  who 
seems  to  be  the  one  individual  most  promi- 
nently before  the  publit 

Down  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  the  visitor 


The  record  of  the  church  shows  that  Edward 
Henry  Harriman  was  born  on  February  25, 
1848,  in  the  rectory  of  this  parish.  His  father 
was  Rev.  Orlando  Harriman,  Jr.,  then  in 
charge  of  the  parish,   which  is  Episcopalian. 

THE   POVERTY   OF   HIS   YOUTH 

Following  this  clue,  the  story  of  the  child- 
hood and  youth  of  Edward  Henry  Harriman 
unfolds  itself.  His  father,  Rev.  Orlando  Harri- 
man, Jr.,  first  appears  in  the  records  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  1841,  a  5  a  deacon.  In 
1842,  he  was  junior  principal  of  the  Academy 
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at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.;  in  1843,  assistanl  rector 
of  Chrisl  Church,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  and  on 
February  1-1,  1844,  was  appointed  rector  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Hempstead,  L.  I.  He  held 
that  position  until  1849.  The  records  of  the 
convention  of  that  year  disclose  a  controversy 
between  him  and  his  vestry  over  arrears  of 
salary.  In  the  next  year  he  was  assistant 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Castleton,  S.  I.  In  suc- 
ceeding  clergy  lists  up  to  1855,  he  appears  as 
without  a  charge. 

In  this  year,  when  Edward  Henry  Harriman 
was  but  six  years  old,  the  family  moved  to 
Jersey  City.  There  were  four  boys,  known 
among  their  intimates  as  Nelson,  Orlando, 
Henry,  and  William;  and  two  girls,  Lily  and 
Annie.  There  followed  a  period  of  extreme 
hardship,  even  poverty.  Up  to  1859,  the  Rev. 
Orlando  Harriman  had  no  steady  charge.  He 
helped  wherever  he  had  a  chance.  In  this 
year  he  began  anew  as  rector  of  St.  John's, 
West  Hoboken.  The  following  paragraph  is 
taken  from  the  records  of  that  church: 

"On  the  ninth  of  May,  1859,  Rev.  Orlando  Harriman 
was  elected  rector  at  a  salary  of  $200  per  annum,  and  ac- 
cepted the  call  the  same  evening  on  which  it  was  extended. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Harriman  received  another  salary  for 
services  elsewhere.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the  parish 
for  about  seven  and  a  half  years,  till  November,  1866.  At 
that  time  his  salary  was  $374  in  arrears,  which  was  com- 
promised at  $250,  payable  in  six  months,  with  interest." 

From  an  entry  in  Mr.  Harriman's  own  writ- 
ing, it  appears  that  the  other  church  was  Christ 
Church,  Claremont,  and  that  his  work  there 
was  practically  without  stipend  except  when  the 
regular  rector  was  absent.  During  this  same 
period  he  assisted  the  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
Van  Vorst,  Jersey  City,  without  regular  salary. 

Over  this  long  period  from  1850  to  1866 
hangs  a  heavy  cloud.  It  was  a  period  of  pov- 
erty, of  humility,  of  terrible  discipline.  The 
family  lived  in  a  small  house  on  the  meadows. 
There  was  never  enough  money  to  go  around. 
Making  ends  meet  was  a  task  of  the  supremest 
difficulty.     It  was  a  dark  time  indeed. 

his  mother's  pride  of  lineage 

Yet  through  the  darkness  shines  one  splendid 
ray  of  light.  It  is  the  personality  of  a  noble 
woman,  the  mother  of  Edward  H.  Harriman. 
Her  splendor  lives  not  in  cold  records  but  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  her.  She  came  of  an 
old  aristocratic  family  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  lived  up  to  the  best  of  its  traditions.  In 
the  midst  of  hardships,  she  taught  her  husband 


patience  and  her  sons  true  manliness.  Every 
effort  of  her  hands  and  mind  was  given  to  the 
future  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  She  is 
described  as  a  cultured,  refined,  and  wholly 
amiable  lady  of  that  old  school  now  unhappily 
departed.  How  much  of  his  steadfastness, 
courage,  and  superb  command  Edward  H. 
Harriman  owes  to  her,  the  world  can  but  blindly 
guess. 

Through  the  death  of  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
Harriman,  the  family  inherited  some  money 
late  in  the  'sixties.  The  amount  is  variously 
guessed  by  those  who  knew  them.  It  was 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  permit  of  the  retirement 
of  the  elder  Harriman  from  active  work,  and 
the  purchase  of  a  comfortable  homestead  at  the 
corner  of  Erie  and  Eighth  Streets,  Jersey  City. 
There  the  family  lived  in  comfort  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  fortunately,  the  money  came  too 
late  to  give  to  the  older  boys  much  education. 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  commonly  called  Henry 
by  those  who  knew  him  then,  was  educated  in 
the  district  school,  and  finished  with  a  two 
years'  course  in  a  boys'  school  under  church 
auspices,  where  the  sons  of  the  clergy  paid 
practically  nothing  for  an  education.  His 
schooling  gave  no  promise  of  the  future  to 
which  he  was  destined. 

To  understand  the  character  of  Edward  H. 
Harriman,  a  side-light  from  the  family  re- 
lationships at  this  period  will  be  found  most 
useful.  Both  Orlando  Harriman,  Sr.,  and 
Mrs.  Harriman  were  born  and  bred  aristocrats. 
Both  had  that  terrible  bane  of  the  poor — pride 
of  family.  They  lived  in  a  haughty  exclusive- 
ness,  teaching  their  children  to  follow  social 
lines  closely.  As  they  grew  older,  and  as  they 
grew  more  comfortable,  this  feeling  intensified; 
their  circle  narrowed,  they  knew  few  people, 
and  cared  to  know  no  more.  Within  the  circle 
the  warmest  feelings  reigned,  but  to  the  world 
outside  the  Harrimans  were  cold,  reserved, 
haughty.  Democracy  was  not  taught  in  the 
Harriman  family. 

The  history  of  the  family  after  1866  may  be 
very  briefly  dismissed.  The  oldest  brother, 
John  Nelson,  died  some  years  ago.  The 
youngest,  William  McCurdy,  has  been  dead 
but  a  little  time.  The  second,  Orlando,  is  liv- 
ing, and  is  active  in  real  estate  and  tractions  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  now  lives.  Miss  Lily 
Harriman  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Simmons,  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Miss  Annie  Harriman  married  a  Van 
Rensselaer,  a  New  York  aristocrat  known  best 
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in  his  own  circle.  The  father  died  in  April, 
1 88 1,  at  Jacksonville,  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  that  wealth  could  buy.  He  was  but 
sixty-eight  at  his  death,  and  had  suffered  much 
for  nearly  twenty  years. 

YOUNG   HARRIMAN   IN   WALL   STREET 

Edward  Henry  Harriman  entered  Wall 
Street  late  in  the  'sixties,  as  a  clerk.  At  that 
time  he  gave  little  indication  of  his  ability. 
Socially,  he  was  well-liked.  He  is  described  as 
having  been  full  of  fun  and  fond  of  society  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  noted, 
however,  for  a  mind  of  his  own.  What  he 
wanted  he  generally  got,  but  his  desires  were 
neither  very  sweeping  nor  very  important. 

Many  tales  are  told  on  Wall  Street  of  the 
way  he  came  to  be  able  to  buy  a  seat  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which  he  did  on 
August  13,  1870.  One,  for  which  I  have  been 
able  to  find  no  authority  at  all,  is  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  plunging  in  the  market  with  all  he 
possessed  during  the  celebrated  "corner  in 
gold"  engineered  by  Gould,  Fisk,  Kimber,  and 
others  of  their  kind,  and  that  he  took  his  profits 
on  "Black  Friday"  and  invested  the  whole  of 
those  profits  in  a  seat  on  the  Exchange.  This 
matter  is  not  clear,  but  better  authority  seems 
to  lie  behind  the  statement  that  in  this  venture 
into  the  Exchange  he  was  assisted  by  a  relative, 
one  of  the  Oliver  Harriman  branch  of  his 
father's  family.  At  any  rate,  he  went  in,  in 
1870,  as  a  trader  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

He  married  early  in  life,  and  married  very 
well.  His  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Averell,  of 
Rochester,  whose  father  was  a  capitalist  and  a 
successful  railroad  man.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  Rome, 
Watertown,  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  This 
marriage  considerably  strengthened  the  hands 
of  Edward  II.  Harriman  for  the  battle  of  life. 
It  has  been  in  every  way  a  very  fortunate  and 
happy  marriage. 

So  came  to  his  own  the  man  who  was  destined 
to  become  the  greatest  financial  figure  of  a  day 
of  tremendous  financial  figures.  It  was  a 
beginning  humble  enough.  The  story  of  the 
man  from  that  time  on  is  almost  purely  finan- 
cial, yet  Wall  Street  knows  nothing  about  it. 
For  nearly  thirty-seven  years  this  man  has 
lived  the  life  of  Wall  Street,  yet  there  are  few  in 
the  Street  of  Discontent  who  even  know  that  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Ex<  hange  or  has  ever  been. 
Men  who  speak  of  him  are  apt  to  say  that  the 


time  will  come  when  he  will  "come  a  cropper," 
when  he  will  be  caught  in  a  "corner,"  smashed 
in  some  great  "raid,"  or  ruined  by  some  other 
stock  market  contingency.  For  such  a  critic, 
it  might  well  be  profitable  to  review  the  career 
of  this  man  since  he  joined  the  Stock  Exchange. 
He  came  at  a  moment  that  was  ripe  for  the 
making  of  men.  He  had  gone  through  the 
terrors  of  "Black  Friday."  He  had  watched 
for  some  years  the  campaigns  of  those  terrible 
gamblers,  Fisk,  Gould,  Drew,  and  Vanderbilt. 
He  studied  them  and  their  methods  in  every 
possible  detail.  Knowing  them,  he  decided 
that  he  could  go  into  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
hold  his  own  in  spite  of  them.  It  was  a  time 
when  men  played  the  game  with  aces  up  their 
sleeves.  Perhaps  he  learned  sleight-of-hand 
to  meet  the  occasion  should  it  ever  arise.  Cer- 
tainly, he  had  learned  wonderful  agility,  a 
remarkable  diversity,  and  an  almost  super- 
human watchfulness  before  he  ventured  to  put 
his  head  within  this  den  of  lions. 

ON  THE   STOCK   EXCHANGE 

Of  his  individual  trading  there  are,  of 
course,  no  records.  The  reporting  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  had  not  at  that  time  reached 
the  effectiveness  of  its  present  day  standard. 
He  bought  and  sold  on  the  market  without 
exciting  any  comment,  without  disturbing  the 
current  of  events.  The  very  few  of  the  old 
traders  who  remember  him  in  those  early  days 
say  that  he  was  very  quick,  very  active,  seizing 
a  profit  where  it  appeared,  taking  a  small  loss 
quickly  rather  than  risk  a  large  one.  It  was  a 
great  period  for  "scalping"  the  market,  and 
wealth  came  quickly  to  the  nimble  trader.  At 
the  end  of  his  fifth  year,  men  had  come  to 
recognize  in  him  one  of  the  few  who  could  make 
money  whatever  way  the  market  went,  and 
who  knew  how  to  keep  it  when  he  had  it. 

Let  those  who  think  this  man  likely  to  be 
caught  in  some  panic  study  for  a  moment  the 
nature  of  the  Wall  Street  market  from  which  he 
drew  his  fortune.  In  187 1  and  1872,  when  he 
had  been  on  the  market  but  a  little  time,  came 
the  fires  of  Chicago  and  Boston,  with  their 
resultant  panics.  In  the  following  year  he 
watched  the  downfall  of  fifty-seven  firms  in  the 
disastrous  panic  that  followed  the  bankruptcy 
of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  That  panic  lasted  one 
hundred  days.  The  year  before,  he  had  3©  n 
the  Jay  Gould  corner  in  Chicago  &  North 
rn.  In  1876,  he  helped  to  crumble  into 
fragments  the  rosy  dreams  of  those  who  had 
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built  the  "anthracite  corner,"  and  took  his 
profits  from  the  collapse  of  Jersey  Central  from 
Si  10  per  share  to 

These  things  had  happened  before  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Harriman  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  had  had  a  part  in  all  of  them.  He  spent 
his  time  on  the  tloor  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
watching  for  them.  He  learned  from  them 
many  lessons  of  prudence  and  of  daring,  and 
not  a  single  lesson  of  the  lot  has  he  ever  for- 
gotten. He  put  them  all  to  good  effect  when 
'.rant  &  Ward  failure  and  the  "White 
Corner"  came  in  1884.  Later,  in  1890,  when 
the  world  was  shaken  by  the  Baring  collapse, 
he  was  able  to  stand  still  and  watch  the  flood 
of  panic  swirling  past  him — quiet,  cool,  watch- 
ing his  moment  to  dash  into  the  flood  and  out 
again. 

One  may  trace  through  this  period  the  mak- 
ing of  the  man,  but  only  in  the  dimmest  out- 
line. He  was  not  doing  an  individual  task. 
He  was  but  one  of  a  thousand,  trading  on  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange.  When  one  has  pointed 
out  the  pitfalls  of  that  first  ten  years,  the  panics, 
the  great  campaigns,  and  has  said  that  he  came 
through  these  greater,  stronger,  and  richer  than 
he  began  them,  one  has  said  almost  all  there  is 
to  say.  He  was  not,  in  that  day,  a  creator  of 
anything  new.  He  was  merely  turning  over 
and  over  the  things  already  in  existence.  The 
life  and  labor  of  a  broker  can  be  wrritten  in 
figures,  and  that  is  about  all  there  is  in  it. 

FROM    BROKER   TO    RAILROAD   MAX 

It  was  not  until  1883  that  he  came  actively 
into  the  railroad  field.  At  that  time,  he  had 
come  to  be  known  as  a  capitalist,  one  of  the 
few  who  had  gathered  together  a  great  fortune 
in  the  ten  troubled  years  between  1870  and 
1880.  He  was  credited  with  having  in  his 
strong  box  a  fair  list  of  stocks  picked  up  at  low 
-  in  the  various  panics.  Along  in  1883, 
he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  He  was  at  that  time  working  in 
close  friendship  with  Stuyvesant  Fish,  who  was 
elected  second  vice-president  of  the  road  in  the 
same  year.  Mr.  Fish  had  also  been  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  from  1876  to  1879,  and 
the  two  young  men  went  into  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral to  work  along  together.  In  1887,  Mr. 
Harriman  became  vice-president,  with  Mr. 
Fish  as  president. 

The  seven-year  period  from  1889  to  1896 
may  be  passed  over  briefly.  Mr  Harriman 
played  no  prominent  part  in  it.     He  watched 


the  struggle  for  traffic,  the  disastrous. rate  wars, 
the  Bryan  panic,  and  the  utter  collapse  of  the 
railroad  world  in  1893;  but  he  appears  to  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  bring  himself  before 
the  public  eye  during  that  time.  In  fa> 
1894  even  his  part  in  the  Illinois  Central  had 
been  largely  forgotten,  except  by  the  closest 
students  of  events.  He  was  doing  what  he  had 
so  well  trained  himself  to  do — lying  back  and 
waiting  his  time. 

So  he  came  to  his  destiny.  Through  the  long 
night  that  came  upon  the  business  world  in  the 
early  'nineties  he  rested,  making  himself  strong 
for  the  day  that  was  to  follow.  He  gathered 
about  him  money — his  own  and  other  men's. 
He  had  not  been  taken  by  surprise  in  the  dis- 
astrous period;  far  from  it.  He  had  made 
money.  He  was  still  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  he  kept  his  finger  always  upon 
the  pulse  of  the  business  world,  which  is  the 
tape  that  runs  through  the  tickers  of  the  Wall 
Street  offices.  There  was  no  other  man  more 
skilled  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  fluctuations 
that  were  marked  in  the  figures  on  the  tape,  nor 
any  other  quicker  to  act  upon  the  knowledge 
that  he  gained. 

This  period  from  1890  to  1897  may  be  con- 
sidered a  dividing  line  in  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Harriman.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  been  a 
broker,  and  his  slight  departure  into  railroad- 
ing was  but  an  incident.  Since  that  time,  he 
has  been  a  railroad  man,  and  his  operations  in 
the  stock  market  have  been  incidental.  As  a 
broker,  in  the  twenty  years  between  1870  and 
1890,  he  had  gained  a  reputation  for  shrewdness, 
quickness,  alertness,  and  daring.  He  had  not 
achieved  distinction,  as  had  James  R.  Keene, 
for  instance.  He  was  neither  the  most  spectacu- 
lar nor  the  most  solidly  successful  member  of 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

THE    MAX    AXD    HIS   METHOD 

Mr.  Harriman  was  about  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  set  his  feet  upon  the  path  that  was  to 
lead  him  into  sovereign  power.  Many  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  boyhood  had  fallen  from 
him.  The  friends  of  his  youth  describe  him 
as  frank,  open,  fond  of  gaiety  and  fun.  The 
twenty-odd  years  of  the  Stock  Exchange  had 
effectually  removed  the  frankness  and  the 
openness.  In  their  place  he  had  a  studied 
reserve,  a  careful  holding  of  himself  in  leash,  a 
fixed  resolve  that  no  man  should  be  able  to 
guess  the  real  thoughts  and  motives  that  lay 
within  his  mind.     He  had,  by  sheer  effort  of 
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will,  made  of  himself  a  psychological  puzzle. 
So  he  has  remained  to  this  day.  His  plans  are 
deep  in  mystery,  even  to  the  men  he  calls  his 
friends.  They  will  know  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  world  will  know,  just  what  Mr. 
Harriman  proposes  to  do  in  any  particular 
event.  In  the  matter  of  the  10  per  cent,  divi- 
dend on  Union  Pacific  stocks  last  summer, 
there  were  directors  who  declared  afterward 
that  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the 
dividend  was  to  be  over  7  per  cent.,  even  when 
they  adjourned  from  the  directors'  meeting 
after  delegating  to  the  executive  committee  the 
right  to  declare  the  dividends  as  they  saw  fit. 

His  fondness  for  fun  found  vent  throughout 
this  period  in  mad  cross-country  riding  with  the 
Meadowbrook  Club,  in  the  driving  of  fast 
trotters  bred  from  his  own  stud,  in  devotion  to 
whist,  and  in  many  other  similar  pursuits.  He 
has  never  been  entirely  a  slave  to  work;  diver- 
sion is  one  of  his  axioms.  He  has  never  taken 
to  the  show  horses,  as  Judge  Moore  has ;  to  the 
races,  as  James  R.  Keene;  nor  to  the  automo- 
bile, as  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.  He  seems  to 
like  sport  for  its  own  sake. 

The  quality  of  directness,  noted  in  his  boy- 
hood days,  intensified  as  he  grew  older.  It  had 
been  the  moving  force  behind  him  as  he  pro- 
gressed from  penury  to  wealth.  It  was  to  be 
the  power  behind  him  to  the  end.  In  fact,  it 
became  and  is  to-day  the  one  factor  that  stands 
out  from  his  diverse  character.  It  has  made 
of  him,  in  the  popular  fancy,  a  financial  Jug- 
gernaut that  stops  for  nothing.  The  Morgan 
forces  withstood  him  in  1901,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  create  a  situation  that  led  to  a  panic 
in  the  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
the  comrade  of  his  young  manhood,  withstood 
him  in  this  last  year,  and  he  crushed  Mr.  Fish 
as  he  would  an  enemy.  A  hundred  lesser  in- 
stances of  this  same  characteristic  could  be 
adduced. 

When  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  bought  the 
Hyde  stock  in  the  Equitable  Life  a  little  time 
ago,  Mr.  Harriman  decided  that  he  wanted 
half  of  that  stock,  and  that  he  wanted  other 
trustees  appointed  besides  those  whom  Mr. 
Ryan  had  chosen.  He  stated  his  proposition 
in  these  words: 

"I  will  take  half  your  stock.  I  don't  know 
what  it  cost  and  do  not  care — provided  you  will 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  two  additional 
trustees  who  will  be  absolutely  independent." 

In  discussing  this  matter  on  the  witness 
stand,  Mr.  Harriman  very  succinctly  described 


the  habit  of  mind  with  which  he  handles  mat- 
ters of  importance : 

"What  I  was  going  to  do  myself,  I  had  clear 
in  my  mind,  and  I  had  done  it  as  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  doing  it!" 

Mr.  Ryan  stated  that  Mr.  Harriman  had 
threatened  that  unless  he,  Mr.  Ryan,  con- 
sented to  the  arrangement,  Mr.  Harriman 
would  "use  all  his  influence  against  Mr. 
Ryan."  Particularly,  it  was  admitted,  would 
Mr.  Harriman  use  his  political  influence  in 
such  a  battle,  to  secure  hostile  legislation  at 
Albany.  It  was  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  had  done  anything  of  this 
kind  that  Mr.  Harriman  let  slip  the  phrase 
which  has  since  become  a  household  word : 

"Not  yet!" 

HIS    INDOMITABLE    WILL 

This  terrible  directness  stands  out  in  every 
relationship  of  Mr.  Harriman's  life.  Along 
in  July,  1899,  the  Harriman  Alaska  Expedition 
reached  the  end  of  its  charted  course.  Beyond 
lay  the  Bering  Sea,  huge,  unknown,  treacherous. 
It  was  time  to  turn  back,  but  Mrs.  Harriman 
wanted  to  see  Siberia. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Harriman,  "we  will 
go  to  Siberia!" 

They  had  not  been  under  way  an  hour  when 
the  ship  ran  upon  a  hidden  reef.  Mr.  John 
Burroughs,  the  historian  of  the  expedition, 
tells  the  rest  of  the  story: 

"Some  of  us  hoped  this  incident  would  cause  Mr.  Harri- 
man to  turn  back.  Bering  Sea  is  a  treacherous  sea;  it  is 
shallow;  it  has  many  islands;  and  in  summer  is  nearly 
always  draped  in  fog.  But  our  host  was  a  man  not  easy 
to  turn  back;  in  five  minutes  he  was  romping  with  his 
children  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

They  went  to  Siberia.  The  fog  was  so  dense 
and  the  charts  so  imperfect  that  they  missed 
an  island  they  had  hoped  to  touch — but  they 
went  to  Siberia.  The  master  of  the  ship  would 
have  considered  the  expedition  a  failure  if  they 
had  not. 

Another,  though  a  lesser,  characteristic  often 
noted  is  the  feverish  thirst  for  information,  for 
facts,  for  impressions.  He  asks  blunt  ques- 
tions, difficult  of  evasion.  He  is  the  man  who 
"wants  to  know."  It  was  this  desire  that  led 
him,  in  the  midst  of  his  Union  Pacific  cam- 
paign, to  devote  months  of  his  summer  to  a 
cruise  to  Alaska  in  1889,  into  a  far  country,  out 
of  reach  of  the  telegraph,  even  the  cable.  1 1 
was  this,  again,  at  the  close  of  the  Russian- 
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Japanese  War,  which  Led  him  to  go  to  Japan, 

Into  a  country  beset  with  dangers.  He  wanted 
to  know  about  Alaska  and  about  Japan.  He 
not  like  to  get  his  information  out  of  books, 
nor  from  the  lips  of  men.  He  wants  to  see  it 
for  himself. 

A  few  years  ago,  bids  were  called  for  the 
.construction  of  a  few  miles  of  macadamized 
road  near  Mr.  Harriman's  country  estate.  The 
bids  ran  regularly  about  [$95,000  to  $100,000 
for  this  amount  of  road.  Mr.  Harriman 
wanted  to  find  out  about  this  matter,  how  much 
profit  there  was  in  it.  His  curiosity  carried 
him  so  far  that  he  himself  put  in  a  bid  for  the 
work  at  $25,000 — and  got  it.  Report  says 
that  it  cost  him  about  $75,000  cash  to  get  that 
particular  bit  of  information — if,  indeed,  he 
did  get  it. 

HIS   UNOBTRUSIVE   CHARITIES 

Men  who  do  not  know  him  write  of  the  Harri- 
man "money-madness."  The  charge  is  not 
well  founded.  He  is  not  money-mad,  as  the 
late  Russell  Sage  was  money-mad.  He  de- 
sires money,  but  almost  entirely  for  the  power 
money  gives  him.  He  is  not  niggardly — far 
from  it.  One  hears  little  of  his  philanthropy. 
One  of  his  friends  explains  this  fact. 

"His  philanthropy  is  the  kind  that  shuts  its 
mouth  and  opens  its  hands.  When  he  gives, 
he  always  stipulates  that  his  charity  shall  not 
be  made  a  headline  in  a  newspaper!" 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  world  has  not 
heard  of  many  things.  Down  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York,  in  a  district  ridden  with 
poverty,  stands  a  fine  square  building  which 
was  built  at  a  net  cost  of  nearly  $250,000.  It 
is  a  club  for  the  boys  of  the  district.  It  is  free 
to  all  boys,  has  no  religious  trammels,  has  no 
"services,"  "classes,"  nor  other  bugbears  to 
scare  a  healthy  boy  away.  It  was  built  by 
Edward  H.  Harriman.  In  the  latest  annual 
report,  it  appears  that  the  expense  of  running 
if  for  four  months,  amounting  to  about  $4,700, 
was  met  by  "a  trustee."  Mr.  Harriman 
might  have  concealed  his  bounty  under  the 
phrase  but  the  secretary,  in  a  moment  of  for- 
getfulness,  wrote  that  this  expense  was  met  by 
Mr.  Harriman.  He  also  speaks,  with  feeling, 
of  the  interest  taken  in  the  institution  by  Mr. 
Harriman  and  all  his  family.  It  is  no  mere 
money-service,  but  real  charity. 

The  home  life  of  this  man  has  always  been 
beyond  reproach.  His  two  daughters,  Miss 
Mary  Harriman  and  Miss  Cornelia  Harriman, 


are  very  popular  in  their  own  rather  exclusive 
set.    The  boys,  Averell  and  Roland,  are  very 

young.  A  large  part  of  the  year  is  spent  at 
Aiden,  N.  Y.,  where  the  summer  cottage 
stands.  The  estate  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
Ramapo  Mountains,  a  very  beautiful  region. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  total  amount  of  land 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Harriman  in  that 
section  is  well  up  to  30,000  acres — a  veritable 
kingdom.  It  includes  a  stock  farm  and  many 
other  luxuries.  There  the  Harrimans  de- 
light to  do  their  entertaining.  A  week-end 
visit  to  the  Arden  house  is  said  to  be  a  real 
delight  to  the  limited  circle  to  whom  its  hos- 
pitality extends. 

The  city  house  stands  in  a  section  of  Fifth 
Avenue  noted  for  its  quiet  aristocracy.  It  is 
far  south  of  the  little  area  made  fearful  by  the 
architectural  extravagances  of  Senator  Clark 
and  some  of  his  compeers.  Just  above  it,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  stand  the  old  Yan- 
derbilt  mansions. 

When  a  man  meets  Mr.  Harriman  at  one  of 
his  clubs,  at  his  house,  or  at  his  office — just 
as  likely  at  one  as  at  another — for  a  "con- 
ference" on  business  matters,  he  finds  a  very 
different  man  from  the  purely  social  Mr. 
Harriman.  In  conference,  this  man  knows 
exactly  what  he  wants,  and  he  evidently  in- 
tends to  get  it.  He  makes  his  propositions 
flatly.  Questions  of  money  are  of  small  im- 
port. It  is  a  question  of  policy  into  which  he 
will  throw  his  finest  effort.  His  idea  of 
cooperation  is  that  all  men  shall  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  his  plans.  His  conception  of 
harmony  in  the  Union  Pacific  is  that  no  man 
shall  lift  up  his  voice  and  object  to  the  dictum 
laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  Railroad. 
He  does  not  say  flatly,  "I  am  the  King."  He 
merely  is  the  King. 


Recently,  on  a  Western  trip,  he  made,  in 
effect,  this  statement  concerning  his  functions: 

"My  work  has  been  to  harmonize  different 
opinions  held  by  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors!" 

That  statement  went  the  rounds  of  the  press 
and  the  people.  As  it  ran  on  the  tickers  of 
Wall  Street,  it  raised  quite  a  lot  of  comment. 
The  writer  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  a  man 
who  once  was  a  director  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
but  is  not  now.     He  laughed: 

"I  guess  the  reporter  got  him  wrong,"  he 
said;  "I  guess  he  really  said,  ' Harrimanize ! '  " 
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THE  REVOLUTIONARY  CHANGES  THAT  ARE  CLOSE  AT  HAND 
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IN  THE  to-morrow  of  twenty-five  years 
hence,  a  great  contrast  will  be  noted 
in  the  commerce  of  the  great  central 
cities.  At  the  present  time,  over  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  overland  traffic  from  points  in 
the  far  West  changes  ownership  at  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis.  The  time  will 
come  when  these  cities  will  lose  this  position. 
Up  to  the  present  moment,  this  fact  has  stood 
squarely  in  the  way  of  a  transcontinental  rail- 
road in  the  United  States.  Millions  of  tons  of 
freight  each  year  have  been  carried  through 
the  expensive  region  about  Chicago,  re-handled 
there  at  heavy  cost,  then  forwarded  to  eastern 
or  western  points.  This  is  sheer  waste,  and 
will  entirely  disappear  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  great  middlemen  of  these  central  cities 
must  seek  new  vocations. 

For  this  matter  of  economy  is  still  to  be  the 
basic  principle  of  railroad  operation.  The 
whole  problem  will  still  be  to  get  the  cost  of 
transportation  down  to  bed-rock.  The  process 
of  doing  this  will  entail  most  sweeping  changes. 

DINING   CARS   AND   SLEEPERS 

In  the  passenger  service,  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany will  practically  disappear.  Long  before 
the  25-year  period  is  over,  every  railroad  that 
can  possibly  do  so  will  own  and  operate  its 
own  sleepers,  its  own  dining  cars.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
&  St.  Paul  have  for  years  been  successful  in 
operating  their  own  cars,  and  have  made 
money  at  it.  All  the  great  systems  will  follow 
in  their  wake. 

The  business  of  the  Pullman  Company  has 
been  well  conducted.  It  has  been  in  many 
respects  of  great  benefit  to  the  railroads,  taking 
from  their  hands  a  load  of  responsibility  and 
labor  during  the  two  decades  when  the  hands  of 
the  railroad  makers  were  very  full  indeed  of 
matters  having  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the 
roads.  The  contracts  into  which  the  railroads 
have  entered  with  this  company  are  very  strict; 


indeed,  in  nearly  all  cases,  so  exclusive  that  no 
sleeping  car  other  than  Pullmans  may  run  upon 
the  railroad.  The  service  is  a  hard-and-fast 
monopoly  upon  many  of  the  railroads. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  railroads  are 
tiring  of  this  monopoly,  and  signs  are  even 
more  in  evidence  that  the  revolt  against  it  will 
be  backed  up  by  the  people  and  the  legislators. 
The  inclusion  of  this  company  as  a  "common 
carrier"  under  the  Hepburn  law,  and  the  cut- 
ting out  of  the  pass  privilege  to  it  as  well  as  to 
the  roads  are  signs  of  this  change.  Within  the 
next  few  years  the  Pullman  Company  will 
probably  cease  the  operation  of  sleeping  cars 
and  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  building  of  them 
under  orders  from  the  railroads.  This  change, 
when  it  comes,  will  probably  lead  to  cheaper 
accomodations  for  the  travelling  public,  and 
better  service  in  every  way. 

THE   PASSING   OF   EXPRESS   COMPANIES 

The  express  companies  will  also  disappear. 
Recently  the  Rock  Island  formed  an  express 
company  of  its  own,  which  will  take  over  the 
business  of  the  United  States  and  Wells  Fargo 
companies  on  the  lines  of  that  system  within  the 
next  three  years.  As  the  contracts  run  out  on 
other  railroads,  this  example  will  be  followed. 
Already  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  its  own 
company,  the  Globe.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, the  railroads  get  but  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  charge,  while  the  express  companies 
take  the  other  50  per  cent.  The  arrangement 
is  highly  profitable  to  the  express  companies, 
but  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  great  bulk  of 
the  railroads.  So  true  is  this  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Vandcrbilt  lines,  at  least,  have 
tried  to  even  up  by  buying  great  blocks  of  the 
stocks  of  the  express  companies. 

The  result  will  probably  be  that  in  the  long 
run  the  express  service  will  merge,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  freight  service.  The  rates 
will  drop  to  a  level  probably  considerably 
above  the  present  rates  on  the  highest  class  of 
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-accelerated"  freight.  The  result  will  be 
that  tin-  volume  of  traffic  to  be  moved  in  such 
service  will  immensely  increase.  It  will  he 
necessary  on  every  trunk  line  to  operate  a 
service  somewhat  like  the  present  "solid  ex- 
press trains,"  but  much  more  numerous,  be- 
tween the  big  cities.  A  lot  of  traffic  that  now 
moves  on  the  roads  paying  only  the  ordinary 
freight  rates  will  move  up  into  this  class  of 
transportation.  It  will  undoubtedly  become 
one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
up-to-date  trunk  line  during  the  coming  years. 

RAILROAD   TRUCKING   SYSTEMS 

Side  by  side  with  this  development  will  come 
the  entrance  of  the  railroads  into  the  trucking 
business  in  the  great  cities.  At  present  the 
public  is  being  plundered  right  and  left  in  this 
branch  of  the  transportation  business.  If  a 
man  ship  a  consignment  of  freight  from  a  point 
in  Brooklyn  to  Buffalo,  he  pays  more  for  cart- 
age at  both  ends  than  he  does  for  the  500-mile 
haul.  The  buyer  loses  heavily.  The  railroad 
also  loses,  because  the  freight  is  apt  to  stand 
for  days  in  the  Buffalo  terminals,  tying  up 
cars,  entailing  heavy  expense  in  handling,  and 
in  many  other  ways  causing  waste. 

These  two  barnacles  upon  the  railroad  busi- 
ness will  disappear.  The  first  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  building  of  the  Chicago  Subway, 
owned  jointly  by  many  railroads.  The  suc- 
cess of  it  will  be  followed  by  the  creation  of  great 
trucking  systems  in  New  York,  Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  many  other  Eastern 
cities  where  freight  centres  in  huge  volume. 
No  one  can  say  just  what  form  will  be  taken 
by  this  new  growth,  whether  the  form  of  in- 
dependent companies  for  each  railroad,  or  of 
great  trucking  systems  owned  in  common  by 
many  railroads.  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
over  $150,000,000  a  year  is  spent  on  the  haul- 
ing of  traffic  through  the  streets.  Within  the 
next  few  years  this  cost  will  undoubtedly  be  cut 
down  by  $50,000,000  through  the  systematizing 
of  the  traffic. 

Following  out  these  tendencies,  glance  at  the 
results.  A  shipper  in  New  York  has,  say,  a 
carload  of  freight  for  Buffalo.  He  sends  a 
message  to  the  New  York  Central  that  the 
freight  is  here,  ready  for  shipment.  With  the 
least  possible  delay,  the  railroad  takes  the 
freight  out  of  his  warehouse  on  its  own  trucks. 
It  is  delivered  to  the  consignee  direct,  and  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  taken  out  of  the  Buffalo  ter- 
minals.    The    process    at    the    present    time 


involves  the  use  of  an  independent  trucking 
company  in  New  York  at  a  high  price,  separate 
bills  from  this  company  and  the  railroad,  and  a 
third  separate  arrangement  between  the  con- 
signee and  another  trucking  company  at  the 
Buffalo  end.  It  also  involves  the  notification 
of  the  consignee  that  the  goods  have  arrived  in 
Buffalo,  and  a  wait  until  a  wagon  is  sent  for 
them.  The  railroad  loses  storage  room  in  a 
terminal  that  is  naturally  congested,  and  loses 
also  the  service  of  the  car  during  this  wait. 

The  result  will  be  a  greatly  accelerated  move- 
ment of  traffic.  The  American  business  man 
has  learned  patience,  but  he  will  not  practice  it 
forever.  The  shipment  of  goods,  either  by 
freight  or  by  express,  must  be  made  easy  and 
fast,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of 
the  business  and  industry  of  the  country.  It 
must  also  be  cheapened.  These  two  results 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  some  such  method 
as  that  outlined  above.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  if  the  gathering  of  the  freight  and  ex- 
press goods  in  the  great  cities  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  railroads,  the  ultimate  ex- 
pense of  shipments  500  miles  or  less  would  be 
cut  down  nearly  40  per  cent. 

DEEP   CANALS  TO  TIDEWATER 

Within  this  period,  two  events  will  undoubted- 
ly take  place  that  will  change  the  whole  railway 
map  of  the  continent.  One  will  be  the  creation 
of  a  new  deep  waterway  from  St.  Louis,  and 
perhaps  even  from  Chicago,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  other  will  be  the  building  of  a 
deep-water  channel  from  the  Georgian  Bay 
to  tidewater  at  Montreal.  Both  these  propo- 
sitions have  at  the  present  time  very  strong  ad- 
vocates. 

The  first  of  the  plans  is  the  more  important 
from  an  American  standpoint.  It  would  make 
St.  Louis  or  Chicago  the  headquarters  of  all 
heavy  traffic  for  export.  It  would  draw  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  all  the  exports  of 
freight  that  need  not  be.  hastened.  Grain, 
flour,  lumber,  even  machinery,  furniture,  and 
kindred  products  would  follow  this  line  of 
export.  Necessarily  many  days  of  time  would 
be  lost  in  such  shipments,  but  time  is  not  the 
all-important  matter  in  freight  traffic.  The 
question  is  the  great  question  of  cheapness.  If 
such  a  route  can  be  created  without  too  man> 
locks,  it  will  undoubtedly  make  these  inland 
cities  strong  bidders  against  the  Atlantic  ports 
for  all  products  of  the  great  region  to  the  west. 

Such  a  development  would  not  do  away  with 
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the  transcontinental  railway.  The  passenger 
business,  the  fast-freight  business,  and  the 
transportation  of  traffic  demanded  by  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Eastern  States  will  make  such 
transcontinentals  practically  a  necessity,  even 
though  the  United  States  be  divided  by  a  deep 
waterway.  It  will,  however,  strengthen  the 
tendency  toward  the  building  of  direct  lines 
from  all  parts  of  the  West  toward  the  river. 
There  will  be  a  struggle  for  supremacy  along 
this  waterway  just  as  for  a  generation  there  has 
been  a  struggle  for  supremacy  along  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Wherever  the  great  docks 
are  located,  the  centre  of  the  struggle  will  be 
found. 

If  Chicago  become  an  ocean  port  from  both 
sides,  it  will  become  the  metropolis  of  the  conti- 
nent. If  ships  can  load  at  the  docks  of  Chicago 
for  Europe  either  via  the  Georgian  Bay  or  via 
New  Orleans,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  great  city.  There  must  be,  how- 
ever, a  very  radical  change  in  the  method  of 
reaching  the  waterfront  within  its  boundaries. 
The  cost  of  handling  freight  through  the  city 
under  present  conditions  must  be  eliminated 
entirely.  In  all  probability,  the  difficulty 
would  be  met  by  placing  the  docks  for  ocean 
liners  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
city,  at  a  point  where  traffic  from  all  direc- 
tions could  converge  without  having  to  be 
carried  through  the  present  boundaries  of 
Chicago. 

The  Georgian  Bay  Canal  is  still  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages.  Hon.  Israel  Tarte  at  one 
time  became  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  pro- 
ject, and  it  at  that  time  occupied  considerable 
space  in  the  controversies  that  overran  Canada 
with  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  used  in  divert- 
ing the  trade  of  Lake  Superior  from  the  Buffalo 
gateway.  A  project  called  the  Trent  Valley 
Canal  has  been  partially  built,  the  professed 
object  of  it  being  the  creation  of  a  new  deep 
waterway  from  the  Georgian  Bay  to  Lake 
Ontario  at  or  near  Belleville,  Ont. 

The  whole  project,  more  or  less  moribund  in 
the  two  years  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Tarte 
from  the  Canadian  cabinet,  was  revived  with 
new  force  last  year  by  a  statement  from  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  to  the  effect  that  the  canal  will 
ultimately  be  built,  and  will  command  the 
traffic  of  the  whole  Canadian  Northwest  against 
all  and  sundry  railroads  that  may  be  built, 
or  that  now  exist  from  Winnipeg  to  the  sea. 
Mr.  Hill  made  his  statement  in  explaining  the 


reasons  why  he  intended  to  build  his  new  rail- 
road from  Winnipeg  westward.  He  intimated 
that  if  such  a  canal  were  built  he  could  cut  in 
half  the  cost  of  delivering  Manitoba  wheat  at 
Atlantic  tidewater.  If  his  statement  be  founded 
on  fact,  the  canal  will  undoubtedly  be  built 
within  the  next  few  years. 

BRANCH   RAILROADS   TO    SMALL   TOWNS 

The  probabilities  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  through  lines  of  trasportation  have 
here  been  touched  upon.  The  branch-line 
creation  is  but  hinted  at.  In  point  of  mileage 
to  be  built,  it  will  far  surpass  the  main-line 
mileage.  Within  twenty-five  years,  there  will 
not  be  in  the  whole  West  a  fertile  valley  neg- 
lected. No  railroad  will  be  able  long  to  main- 
tain the  present  Union  Pacific  policy  of  neglect- 
ing the  building  of  branch  lines.  Just  as  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the 
New  York  Central  have  found  it  necessary 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years  to  buy  or 
build  branch  lines  into  every  town  that  could  be 
reached,  so  also  the  Western  railroads  will  be 
forced  to  expand,  to  buy  or  build,  to  reach  out 
into  the  neglected  corners  where  traffic  grows. 
In  the  wheat  and  corn  belts,  no  field  will  be 
twenty-five  miles  from  a  railroad  in  1930.  Mr. 
Hill's  famous  statement,  "All  trails  lead  to  the 
Great  Northern,"  will  become  "The  Great 
Northern  meets  all  trails  half-way." 

Following  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  one  notes  but 
four  branches  toward  the  north  in  all  that 
stretch  of  country.  Two  of  them  are  very 
short,  and  the  other  is  really  the  main  line  to 
Oregon.  Within  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
these  branches  will  become  not  four  but  forty. 
Even  now,  through  a  recent  awakening,  the 
engineers  are  pushing  spurs  northward.  That 
whole  region  has  lain  waiting  through  the  years. 
It  will  not  wait  longer.  There  will  be  built  up  a 
perfect  network  covering  every  mile  of  Ne- 
braska and  Wyoming  that  can  produce  ton- 
nage, either  under  irrigation  or  without  it. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  in  Texas,  and, 
notably,  in  Oregon.  The  building  of  railroads 
within  the  25-year  period  will  probably  create 
in  those  states  a  local  railroad  system  almost 
if  not  quite  as  dense  as  is  the  system  of  Iowa 
to-day. 

This  whole  railroad  plan  of  development  is 
based  upon  one  single  factor — the  elimination 
of  waste  in  transportation.     At  the  present  time 
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there  is  as  immense  amount  of  waste;  yet  it 
is  less  than  half  the  waste  of  ten  years  ago. 
The  largest  part  of  the  waste,  both  then  and 
now,  is  entailed  through  efforts  to  carry  traffic 
by  artificial  channels,  to  direct  it  from  the  line  of 
least  resistance  into  the  line  of  greatest  profit 
to  the  transportation  company.  Only  very 
recently  has  it  come  to  be  recognized  by  the 
railroads  that  the  carrying  of  grain  from  Ne- 
braska over  the  Alleghanies  was  a  wasteful 
and  foolish  practice.  With  this  recognition 
came  the  granting  of  a  right  to  make  lower 
rates  to  Europe  via  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
is  but  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  that  will 
within  the  next  few  years  lead  to  an  entire  re- 
construction of  the  general  scheme  of  railroad 
traffic  in  the  United  States.  Ultimately,  even 
the  export  tonnage  out  of  Pittsburg  may  find 
its  way  through  New  Orleans,  harking  back  to 
the  days  when  the  waterways  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  carried  all  the  tonnage  out  of  the 
valleys  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Toward  the  same  end,  the  advocates  of  a  deep- 
water  canal  in  place  of  the  Erie  canal  are  strug- 
gling. Perhaps  the  expenditure  of  the 
$100,000,000  now  authorized  will  place  New 
York  again  upon  a  footing  with  her  Western 
rivals  in  the  matter  of  slow-freight  trans- 
portation to  tidewater.  If  it  does  not,  New 
York  must  continue  to  fall  farther  and  farther 
behind.  The  tremendous  expense  of  lighter- 
age in  this  harbor  must  be  eliminated  in  one 
way  or  another.  No  mere  sentiment  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  commercial  necessity. 
The  cost  of  getting  the  products  of  the  West 
must  be  cut  down  to  bed-rock,  even  though  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  New  York  be  lost  in 
the  course  of  the  struggle. 

SWEEPING   MECHANICAL   CHANGES 

Along  this  same  line  .will  be  the  change  in 
the  character  of  equipment.  This  is  not  so 
true  of  passenger  as  of  freight  equipment, 
though  it  holds  in  both  departments.  It  is 
limited  in  the  matter  of  passengers  by  the  fact 
that  the  man  will  pay  for  speed,  while  the 
freight  wTill  not,  as  a  rule.  Of  course,  railroad 
construction  will  see  radical  changes  within 
the  period.  Where  the  great  trunk  lines  now 
spend  $5,000,000  to  get  a  grade  of  fifty-two 
feet  to  the  mile,  they  will  ultimately  spend 
$15,000,000  to  get  a  grade  of  only  ten  feet. 
This  is  the  first  requisite  of  economy.  In  this 
age,  men  have  seen  the  Southern  Pacific  spend 
$8,000,000  to  save  a  few  miles  and  a  couple  of 


hundred  feet  of  climb  around  the  head  of  Salt 
Lake.  Within  the  next  five  years,  they  will 
see  again  the  same  road  spend  nearly  if  not 
quite  $10,000,000  to  save  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  climb  over  the  tops  of  the  Sierras.  Within 
the  next  few  years,  the  Santa  F6  will  abandon 
the  La  Junta  route  entirely  for  freight,  and 
carry  its  traffic  down  through  Texas.  Every 
great  railroad  will  follow  out  this  plan.  In  the 
year  1930,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  trunk 
line,  East  or  West,  to  hold  its  own  in  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  unless  its  grades  are  far 
better   than   they   are   to-day. 

In  equipment,  the  most  radical  changes  may 
come.  We  are  upon  the  eve  of  great  inventions. 
No  man  can  say  how  far  they  will  run.  The 
progressive  young  railroad  superintendent  of 
to-day  sees  visions  of  things  his  father  never 
heard  of.  He  sees  thousands  of  cars  scattered 
over  the  branches  of  a  great  railroad  system, 
each  under  its  own  power,  gathering  together 
the  freight  from  little  local  towns.  He  sees 
them  run  together  to  some  great  central  point, 
to  be  made  up  into  trains  of  100  or  even  200  cars 
for  the  long  journey  across  the  continent,  or 
down  to  the  ports  of  the  Gulf.  He  figures  out 
new  systems  of  handling  freight,  each  more 
economical  than  the  last. 

A  VISION  OF   THE   NEAR   FUTURE 

Merely  by  way  of  illustration,  here  is  a  fancy 
out  of  the  West.  Freight  is  gathered  on  all 
local  lines  and  branches  by  small  trains  under 
their  own  power,  say,  gasoline.  The  trains  from 
the  main  line  west  of  Kearney  to  Cheyenne 
and  from  all  the  branches  within  that  section 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  gather  to  the  yards  of 
Kearney.  As  they  come  in,  the  fastenings 
that  hold  the  main  body  of  the  car  to  the  trucks 
are  thrown  off.  Great  cranes  pick  up  the  cars, 
weighing  from  50  to  100  tons,  and  swing  them 
to  long  rows  of  flat  cars,  pulled  by  a  mighty 
engine.  Solid  trains  are  made  up  for  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
Other  trains  are  put  together  for  local  points  a 
hundred  miles  away  or  more.  Cars  of  freight 
for  many  points  are  sent  into  a  sorting  yard, 
picked  over,  and  their  freight  transferred  to 
cars  to  be  made  up  into  a  "peddling  train." 
All  the  big  main-line  trains  are  pulled  by  loco- 
motives, just  as  they  are  to-day.  When  the 
through  trains  are  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
locomotive,  they  are  sent  out,  and  the  build- 
ing of  other  through   trains   is   begun. 

The  trucks  of  the  cars  that  have  been  trans- 
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f erred  are  run  to  another  yard,  and  west  bound 
cars  are  swung  from  the  solid  trains  to  them. 
Freight  immediately  starts  out  toward  Chey- 
enne and  all  the  local  branches.  There  is 
no  effort  or  need  to  hold  trucks  at  this  point 
for  full  trains,  for  there  is  no  waste  of  power 
in  running  even  a  single  car  under  its  own 
engine.  The  freight  that  has  come  in  in  full 
trains  of  perhaps  a  hundred  cars  from  the  East 
is  scattered  immediately  throughout  the  West. 
The  long  trains  of  flat-cars  that  are  emptied 
are  prepared  to  receive  the  next  day's  east- 
bound  freight  for  transport  to  eastern  points. 

This  vision  is  based  upon  the  sound  economic 
fact  that  the  gathering  of  local  freight  in  "thin" 
territory  by  means  of  the  locomotive  is  wasteful. 
An  engine  that  can  pull  fifty  loaded  cars  goes 
out  to  pick  up  cars  at  sidings  all  along  a  branch 
200  miles  in  length.  For  the  first  ten  miles, 
it  pulls  nothing.  For  the  next  ten,  it  pulls  two 
cars.  Even  when  it  has  picked  up  the  last 
loaded  car  on  the  branch,  it  has  not  a  full  load. 
It  has  wasted  its  power  all  along  the  line.  It  is 
an  extravagant  system.  The  masters  of  the  rail- 
road world  are  even  now  dreaming,  planning, 
trying  to  devise  some  other  method  that  shall 
not  waste  the  power  of  a  locomotive  in  the 
doing  of  a  horse's  work.  Perhaps  the  indi- 
vidual-power freight  car  is  the  last  solution  of 
the  problem. 

The  making  up  of  through  trains  of  enor- 
mous weight,  to  be  pulled  by  the  most  powerful 
locomotives  possible,  is  the  method  of  to-day. 
Mr.  Hill  has  done  much  to  teach  the  wisdom 
of  it.  On  the  great  trunk  lines  they  carry  it 
even  further.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  the 
day  in  railroading.  The  railroad  president 
who  dreams  of  trains  to  carry  2,500  tons  of 
freight  across  the  continent,  or  out  of  the  heart 
of  Nebraska  to  New  Orleans,  is  but  carrying 
onward  the  tendencies  of  the  day.  That  part 
of  the  dream  will  surely  be  fulfilled  in  time. 

A   REVOLUTION   IN  MOTIVE   POWER 

The  question  of  motive  power  comes  up  in 
every  railroad  convention  to-day.  There  are 
hundreds  of  engineers  breaking  their  hearts 
over  the  struggle  to  perfect  the  science  of  power. 
Scientists  claim  that  out  of  every  ten  tons  of 
coal  burned  in  the  most  perfect  steam  engine 
of  to-day,  nine  are  wasted.  In  other  words, 
one  ton  of  coal  should  do  the  work  that  ten 
tons  do  now.  Following  this  trail,  wise  men 
have  been  experimenting  for  years  with  an 
"internal  combustion"  engine.     Perhaps  they 


hold  the  secret  of  the  future  of  the  railroad  in 
their  hands.  More  likely  they  are  just  playing 
around  it,  stumbling  over  little  obstacles. 
Within  the  next  few  years,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  some  one  of  them  will  stumble  over 
the  invention  itself — and  then  the  problem  will 
be  solved. 

Other  men  claim  that  electricity,  gasoline, 
alcohol,  are  the  solution  of  the  question.  Per- 
haps each  will  help.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  alternating  current  will  dominate  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  East  within  five  years. 
Nor  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  alcohol  and  gasoline  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  take  the  place  of  steam  in  the  gather- 
ing of  freight  and  the  distribution  of  passengers 
on  local  branches.  In  fact,  these  factors,  or 
others  like  them,  are  recognized  as  certain 
developments  of  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

It  would  not  be  a  wise  thing  to  turn  from 
this  study  of  the  railroad  tendencies  without 
pointing  out  that  the  progress  of  the  next 
twenty-five  years  cannot  be  continuous  in  every 
way.  There  has  been  to  this  date  a  long, 
steady,  cruel  rise  in  prices,  in  the  cost  of  living, 
in  the  cost  of  laboring,  in  the  cost  of  building. 
There  must  be  a  check  to  this  rise,  and  a  very 
great  check.  The  Western  Pacific  is  paying 
over  $3.00  a  day  for  ordinary  labor,  and  cannot 
get  enough  of  it  at  that.  The  people  must  get 
good  wages,  or  they  cannot  live.  There  must 
be  a  great  set-back.  It  may  come  from  two 
or  three  years  of  crop  failure  in  succession,  the 
wrecking  of  industries,  the  ruin  of  railroads. 
It  may  come  from  war  or  pestilence,  here  or 
abroad.  From  whatever  source  it  come,  and 
however  terrible  it  be  in  the  passing,  it  is  al- 
most an  economic  necessity.  But  it  will  be 
the  beginning  of  an  era  of  expansion  and 
national  growth  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

American  railroads  have  reached  a  turning 
point  in  their  development.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  tendencies  have  been  well  defined. 
The  chief  of  them  were  toward  consolidation 
of  great  systems;  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the 
main  lines  to  meet  heavier  and  heavier  traffic 
between  the  cities;  and  toward  an  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  cars  and  the  power  of 
locomotives. 

THE   GREAT   RAILROAD   DIVIDE 

At  the  moment,  these  tcnden<  ies  are  checked. 
The  public  mind  is  aroused  against  further 
consolidations    of    competing    railroads.    The 
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popular  delight  over  the  Northern  Securities 
decision,  and  the  popular  clamor  against  the 
purchase  of  the  Illinois  Central  byMr.Harriman 

arc  unmistakable  signs.  A  recent  statement 
from  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  regarding  the  need  of 
100,000  miles  of  new  railroad  has  been  wel- 
comed and  applauded  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  The  people  demand 
more  branch-line  railroads,  to  open  up  new 
country.  The  building  of  the  main  lines  must 
give  way  to  the  building  of  branches.  In  the 
matter  of  equipment,  a  controversy  rages  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  still  heavier  cars  and 
power,  and  those  who  think  the  limit  has  been 
reached. 

The  railroad  corporation  in  1931  will  occupy 
a  new  relationship  toward  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  open  defiance  of  the 
people's  will  which  is  rampant  at  the  close  of 
1906  will  disappear,  and  shortly.  The  people 
must  rule.  Taking  this  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
will  of  the  intelligent  public  will  become  the 
basis  of  railroad  law  and  railroad  management 
within  that  period,  the  new  tendencies  stand 
out  quite  clearly. 

The  consolidation  of  competing  railroads, 
even  their  common  ownership,  will  cease.  Xo 
law  can  be  created  which  shall  take  from  an 
individual  his  right  to  own  the  stocks  of  com- 
peting railroads.  Therefore,  the  law  must 
remove  the  motive  for  such  ownership.  The 
first  step  toward  such  removal  has  been  taken. 
The  Hepburn  law  of  1906,  imperfect  as  it  is 
and  more  imperfect  as  is  its  machinery,  will 
be  but  the  foundation  upon  which  the  people 
will  build  a  code  of  laws  which  shall  forever 
make  it  unnecessary  to  consolidate  railroads 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  equable  rates.  The 
Pennsylvania  bought  into  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  in  1899  in  order  to  stop  destructive  rates. 
There  will  never  again  be  need  of  such  pur- 
chase. 

This  must  go  much  further.  The  main- 
tenance of  rates  is  but  one  of  the  motives  that 
lead  to  mergers.  An  even  stronger  motive  is  the 
desire  to  control  the  distribution  of  freight.  For 
instance,  the  so-called  Harriman-Standard  Oil 
interests  have  but  recently  bought  a  large 
interest  in  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  San  Pedro,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  have  a  voice  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  traffic  out  of  California.  This 
motive  will  be  eliminated  within  the  next  few 
years  by  pooling  the  traffic  at  all  great  dis- 
tributing points.  The  traffic  will  be  controlled 
by  the  railroads  under  government  regulation 


and  apportioned   to  the  railroads  on  a  fixed 
percentage  basis. 

It  will  take  many  years  to  reach  this  point. 
It  will  be  the  leading  issue  in  more  than  one 
Federal  campaign.  In  the  long  run  it  will 
triumph.  The  people  will  come  to  see  the 
difference  between  a  mere  railroad  pool  to 
keep  up  rates,  and  a  railroad  pool  under  gov- 
ernment control  to  eliminate  the  greatest  im- 
petus toward  consolidation. 

TRUNK-LINE   CHANGES 

The  struggle  toward  this  perfect  rate  regula- 
tion and  this  perfect  distribution  of  traffic  will 
be  long  and  very  bitter.  In  the  course  of  it, 
many  of  the  great  mergers  of  to-day  will  dis- 
appear. There  will  be  a  gradual  segregation 
of  one  system  from  another.  The  profit  of  the 
Union  Pacific  control  of  the  San  Pedro  and 
the  Santa  Fe,  if  this  latter  be  now  contem- 
plated, will  disappear.  Gradually,  without 
direct  force  from  outside,  the  giant  holding 
companies  will  drop  more  and  more  of  their 
stocks.  The  law  is  to  be  made  the  instrument 
of  the  people's  will,  rather  than  a  shield  against 
that  will. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  will  of  the 
people  is  toward  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
great  railroad  systems.  Indeed,  it  is  very  far 
from  it.  No  man  objects  to  the  purchase  of 
new  branches,  the  merger  of  lines  to  make  a 
central  system.  That  process,  which  created 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Xew  York  Central,  is  recognized  even  at  this 
day  as  beneficial  to  the  railroad  as  well  as  to 
the  people.  There  will  be  no  disintegration  of 
the  systems.  There  will  be  merely  a  passing 
of  the  holding  company  which  is  designed  to 
consolidate  competing  railroads. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL   RAILROADS 

In  place  of  the  consolidations  of  to-day, 
there  will  come  an  era  of  the  creation  of  trans- 
continental railroads.  At  this  moment,  one  is 
in  existence  and  four  are  in  the  making.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  spans  the  continent.  The 
Gould  system,  the  Harriman  system,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian  North- 
ern are  reaching  out  for  fines  from  sea  to  sea. 
By  1910  all  these  will  be  in  operation,  and  many 
others  will  be  making.  This  tendency  will 
land  the  Erie  Railroad  in  the  hands  of  a  West- 
ern system.  It  will  earn-  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  to  Seattle  to  make  a  Yanderbilt 
Overland.  It  may  carry  the  Rock  Island  to 
both  coasts. 
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THE  10,000  PICKED    MEN   WHO   WILL  CONTROL  THE    DESTINY    OF    THE    NEW    CHINA 

BY 

C.   S.    WALKER 


FEW  events,  if  any,  ever  witnessed  in  the 
village  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
the  seat  of  two  colleges,  have  had 
deeper  significance  than  the  weaving  to- 
gether last  summer  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  the  dragon  of  China  on  its  field  of  yellow. 
Beneath  the  mingled  flags  of  the  young  republic 
of  the  West  and  of  the  oldest  nation  of  the  East 
were  a  hundred  young  men  from  the  best 
families  in  many  provinces  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  And — stranger  still — among  them 
were  a  few  female  students. 

These  Chinamen  were  dressed  in  American 
stvle  and  wore  no  queues.  There  were  ath- 
letes among  them  and  there  were  men  of  iron 
nerve  and  abundant  vitality  condensed  into 
bodies  of  medium  stature.  They  talked  in 
different  dialects  and  many  were  strangers  to 
one  another  in  a  strange  land,  but  all  spoke 
English  as  their  common  speech.  Among 
them  were  students  from  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  of  America,  who  had  not  only 
held  their  own  in  competition  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  but  had  even  snatched  from  him  the  cov- 
eted honors.  All  were  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  and  their  college  yell  was  "C-H-I-N-A— 
the  new   China!" 

This  unusual  assembly  was  a  conference  of 
the  American  branch  of  an  international  move- 
ment, the  World's  Chinese  Students'  Federa- 
tion, organized  at  Shanghai  on  July  i,  1905, 
with  Teng  Hwee  Lee,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  as 
resident.  Branches  have  already  been 
established  in  several  countries  and  the  mem- 
bership has  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  and 
in  influence.  It  publishes  the  World's  Chinese 
Students'  Federation  Journal,  edited  by  a  board 
of  four,  three  of  whom  are  Yale  graduates. 
It  is  printed  both  in  English  and  in  Chinese  and 
has  a  wide  circulation.  It  stand-,  for  intense 
Loyalty  to  the  Chinese  government  and  for 
sacrifice  akin  to  that  shown  by  the    ! 


It  advocates  all  learning  for  all  the  people,  the 
necessity  of  a  common  language,  and,  above  all, 
the  creation  of  national  unity. 

CHINESE  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICA 

According  to  the  register  at  the  embassy  in 
Washington,  there  were  300  Chinese  students 
in  the  United  States  last  year,  173  of  whom  had 
reported  to  the  minister  and  were  subject  to  his 
oversight.  Of  these,  49  were  government 
students,  sent  over  by  viceroys  of  provinces  to 
be  prepared  for  public  service,  and  124  were 
private  students.  These  young  men  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  following  institutions :  Yale, 
Cornell,  Columbia,  University  of  California, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  New  Bedford  Textile 
School,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Phillips  Academy,  St.  Louis  Medical  College, 
and  the  high  schools  of  Amherst,  Springfield, 
Hartford,  and  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to 
these  regular  university  students,  there  are  also 
Chinese  theological  students,  sent  to  America 
by  missionaries  of  various  denominations. 
These  students  are  scattered  among  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  other  schools  under 
denominational  control. 

Last  summer,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Tenney,  a 
Boston  scholar  who  went  to  China  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Ticn-Tsin  University  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Pei  Yang  Government, 
brought  a  company  of  forty  young  Chinamen, 
collected  from  five  different  provinces,  to  the 
Harvard  Summer  School.  Last  fall  he  saw 
them  matriculated  in  the  se  ral  colleges  of 
their  choice.  They  are  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four  years  of  age  and  have  been  well 
prepared  for  the  courses  of  study  upon  which 
they  have  entered.  All  -peak  English  and 
many  of  them  are  familiar  with  French  or  Ger- 
man also.  The  sons  of  governmenl  officials 
or  merchants,  they  have  been  sele<  ted  because 
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of  superior  scholarship  and  proved  ability. 
Some  of  them  will  study  engineering  and  others 
will  devote  themselves  to  political  science. 
This  delegation  has  been  sent  as  the  forerunner 
of  a  series  of  annual  delegations  which  Yuen 
Shih  Kai,  the  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Chihli, 
who  is  a  leader  of  the  educational  move- 
ment in  China,  is  planning  to  send  to  England 
and  America.  It  is  probable  that  a  similar 
band  will  be  sent  next  year  from  Nanking. 

The  origin  of  the  movement  for  the  education 
of  Chinese  youth  in  foreign  countries  dates  back 
to  1847,  when  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Brown 
brought  from  Hong  Kong  to  New  York  City  a 
bright  Chinese  boy,  eighteen  years  of  age,  by 
the  name  of  Yung  Wing.  He  was  fitted  for 
Yale  College  and  entered  the  freshman  class  in 
1850,  graduating  in  1854  with  honors  in  Eng- 
lish composition.  Returning  at  once  to  his 
native  land,  he  made  a  fortune  in  trade,  then 
lost  it  through  the  mismanagement  of  his  part- 
ner during  an  absence  in  the  United  States. 
On  his  return  home,  in  1864,  he  was  made  a 
mandarin.  While  serving  as  an  interpreter  for 
the  Chinese  Government,  he  finally  convinced 
Li  Hung  Chang  that  if  Chinese  youth  were  sent 
to  America  to  acquire  the  Western  learning, 
they  would  become  of  great  service  to  China. 

In  1872  the  first  band  of  thirty  Chinese  boys, 
selected  from  the  best  families,  was  sent  to  New 
England.  Other  delegations  followed  until 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Chinese  students  were 
located  in  homes  throughout  the  Connecticut 
Yalley.  They  were  taught  English  and,  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  prepared,  were  sent  to 
Williston  Seminar}-,  to  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  to  other  suitable  schools.  At 
first,  all  were  under  the  oversight  of  Yung  Wing, 
who  had  his  headquarters  in  Hartford.  The 
students  reported  there  at  stated  intervals  for 
instruction  and  examination  in  the  Chinese 
language  and  classics.  They  wore  their  queues 
and  were  expected  to  maintain  Chinese  customs. 
Their  government  appropriated  S8  a  week  for 
each  student  and  he  was  allowed  Si  addi- 
tional for  "spending  money.  The  boys  and  their 
teachers  both  did  excellent  work  and  Yung 
Wing  was  delighted  with  the  progress  made. 
In  the  light  of  recent  events,  the  following 
words,  written  by  him  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  now  appear  to  have  been  uttered 
with  the  inspiration  of  a  true  prophet:  "I 
am  looking  to  the  influence  which  the  United 
States  should  have  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the 
New  China  that   is  imperceptibly  and  slowly 


looming  up  on  the  horizon  of  the  East.  The 
mass  of  the  people  have  been  kept  down  too 
long.  Ages  of  depression  and  repression  of 
the  Chinese  mind  must  be  lifted  up  and  each 
individual  man  must  assert  its  integer  and 
integrity  and  have  full  liberty  to  develop  him- 
self and  bring  himself  nearer  to  his  God. 
American  training  is  best  adapted  to  ac- 
complish this."  Yung  Wing's  phrase,  "The 
New  China,"  has  become  the  watchword  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

But  a  bitter  disappointment  awaited  him. 
Appointed  to  the  post  of  Chinese  minister  at 
Washington,  a  new  commissioner  of  education, 
Woo  Tsze  Tun,  was  sent  from  China  to  look 
after  the  boys.  This  new  man,  opposed  from 
the  first  to  the  education  of  Chinese  youth  in 
America,  reported  to  Peking  that  the  boys  were 
becoming  denationalized,  that  they  were  losing 
their  reverence  for  the  Chinese  classics,  and 
should  be  recalled  at  once.  The  students  were 
ordered  home  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  just  when 
they  were  beginning  to  get  the  most  profit  from 
their  training. 

A  memorial,  signed  by  the  teachers  of  these 
students  and  endorsed  by  many  of  the  presi- 
dents and  professors  of  American  colleges,  was 
forwarded  to  the  Chinese  Government  through 
the  State  Department  at  Washington.  Just 
when  this  memorial  was  about  to  secure  the 
return  of  the  students,  Congress  passed  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  act  and  all  negotiations 
came  to  an  end.  But  Yung  Wing,  now  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  has  lived  to  see  his  great 
work  for  the  education  of  Chinese  boys  in  the 
learning  of  the  West  about  to  result  in  a  success- 
ful issue. 

Sir  Liang,  the  Chinese  minister  at 
Washington,  spoke  with  authority  when  he 
said:  "There  is  no  more  encouraging  sign  for 
the  modernization  of  the  ancient  Empire  than 
the  sending  of  bright  young  boys  of  good  family 
to  other  countries  for  education.  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  my  government  will  not  only  con- 
tinue, but  also  increase,  the  sending  of  boys  to 
the  United  States  for  an  education.  The 
necessity  of  the  time  demands  it  and  we  need 
thousands  of  them." 

CHINESE    IX   JAPANESE   SCHOOLS 

The  eyes  of  the  Chinese  were  first  opened  to 
the  practical  benefits  of  Western  education  dur- 
ing their  war  with  Japan.  Since  1896,  their  stu- 
dents have  been  flocking  to  Japan  in  increasing 
numbers,  to  sit  in  the  schools  of  their  conquerors. 
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At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
10,000  Chinese  students,  mostly  from  the  in- 
terior provinces,  are  in  Japan.  Half  are  self- 
supporting;  the  others  are  maintained  by  the 
national  government  or  by  their  own  provinces. 
They  vary  in  age  from  thirteen  years  to  forty. 
In  japan  they  are  received  into  government 
schools  and  private  schools,  some  of  which  have 
been  established  especially  for  Chinese.  The 
majority  are  studying  engineering,  law,  military 
science,  and  medicine.  Others  are  learning 
railroading,  photography,  weaving,  and  soap- 
making. 

But  while  the  number  is  large,  the  work 
accomplished  is  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  elementary  subjects.  The  higher  learning 
is  mastered  by  only  a  few.  Of  those  going  to 
Japan,  nine-tenths  arrive  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Japanese  language  and  with  no 
adequate  preparation,  and  therefore  must 
spend  some  time  in  primary  schools.  Half  of 
them  return  to  China  after  a  year  or  two 
without  having  completed  a  secondary  course. 
A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing 
for  these  men,  easily  swayed  by  strange 
1  doctrines  and  revolutionary  ideas.  The  advice 
of  the  best  educators  now  is  to  send  only  well- 
prepared  students  to  Japan  and  to  Western 
nations,  and  to  use  the  money  thus  saved  to 
establish  good  schools  at  home. 

A  Chinese  superintendent  of  education  gen- 
erally has  charge  of  the  students  in  Japan.  An 
allowance  of  $12.50  a  month  is  granted  to  each 
student  under  government  patronage,  the  money 
being  given  to  the  school  authorities  to  be  dis- 
bursed under  their  direction.  Rules  of  con- 
duct have  been  prepared  by  the  Hankow  vice- 
roy and  the  Japanese  minister  in  China,  but 
the  Japanese  authorities  do  not  strictly  enforce 
them.  Obedience  brings  rewards,  while  only 
crimes  are  severely  punished.  Degrees  won 
in  Japan  are  honored  in  China  equally  with  the 
corresponding  Chinese  grade.  In  1905  there 
were  411  Chinese  graduates  from  Japanese 
institutions.  Of  these,  many  returned  at  once 
to  China  as  teachers. 

The  centre  of  Chinese  student  life  in  Japan  is 
Tokyo,  where  there  is  a  club  of  4,500  members, 
with  a  well-equipped  clubhouse.  Here  the 
greatest  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is 
allowed.  Political  questions  are  discussed  and 
governmental  action  is  criticised  without  fear, 
nuine  student  fashion.  Innumerable  in- 
fluences emanating  from  this  centre  arc  spread 
throughout   China   by   magazines,   pamphlets, 


and  newspapers.  They  advocate  the  building  of 
railroads  with  Chinese  capital  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Mandarin  dialect  as  the  common  speech, 
in  order  that  by  these  two  means  national 
unity  may  be  secured.  Education  of  the  people 
must  prepare  the  way  for  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. The  large  number  of  Chinese  students 
in  Japan  is  explained  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  Japanese  language  can  be  learned  by  them 
and  the  moderate  expense  compared  with  that 
of  attending  Western  institutions.  Besides, 
the  Chinese  already  in  Japan  work  together 
to  help  new  students  to  establish  themselves. 

THE    CAREER  OF   SIR  LIANG 

The  story  of  Sir  Chentung  Liang  Cheng,  the 
present  minister  to  the  United  States,  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  value  to  China  of  training  a  boy 
in  America.  Born  on  the  island  of  Wampoa, 
near  Hong  Kong,  he  traces  his  ancestry  back 
2,000  years.  He  inherited  from  his  fathers  a 
splendid  physique  which  has  developed  into  a 
man  exceeding  six  feet  in  stature,  with  broad 
shoulders,  powerful  muscles,  a  pleasing  coun- 
tenance, a  winning  voice,  and  a  nervous  tem- 
perament capable  of  most  efficient  labor. 

A  boy  of  thirteen,  he  passed  severe  civil  ser- 
vice examinations  and,  under  the  name  of  Liang 
Pi  Yuk,  joined  the  band  of  1 20  Chinese  boys 
which  was  sent  to  the  United  States  through 
the  influence  of  Yung  Wing.  He  became  a 
pupil  in  the  home  of  Miss  Julia  M.  Harrington, 
in  Amherst.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  but 
found  time  to  enter  heartily  into  the  sports  of 
his  American  playmates,  who  called  him  "Pi 
Cook"  and  gave  him  a  warm  welcome.  "The 
experience  of  my  boyhood  has  attached  me 
with  particular  affection  to  this  village,"  he 
said  recently,  "and  I  have  sent  hither  a  few 
Chinese  students  from  the  first  families  of  the 
Empire."  Among  those  now  studying  in 
Amherst  are  his  own  son,  Arlu;  his  brother, 
Liang  Cheng;  his  nephew,  Liang  Hing  Luen; 
and  his  prospective  son-in-law,  Jen  Huan. 

"Pi  Cook"  soon  mastered  the  English  lan- 
guage and  was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy, 
Andovcr,  where  he  won  high  praise  as  a  student 
and  fame  as  an  athlete.  Speaking  of  baseball 
in  an  after-dinner  speech  delivered  at  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  Academy,  Sir  Liang  gave  a 
most  interesting  account  of  his  smashing  a 
"three-bagger,"  which  won  for  his  nine  the 
championship  in  1881  over  Exeter  Academy. 
1 1 i s  ambition  to  enter  Amherst  College  and 
graduate   with   the   class  of   1885   was   disap- 
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pointed  by  the  summons  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  return  home,  a  disappointment 
that  must  have  been  keenly  felt. 

But  Liang  Pi  Vuk  could  not  be  suppressed. 
Too  good  a  man  to  be  long  ignored,  the  gov- 
ernment first  sent  him  to  the  naval  school  at 
Tien-Tsin  but  later  promoted  him  to  the  diplo- 
matic service.  From  1886  to  1889  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Chinese  legation  in  Washing- 
ton. In  1895  he  was  taken  by  Li  Hung  Chang 
to  Tokyo  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  China  and 
Japan.  As  first  secretary,  he  accompanied 
the  embassy  that  was  sent  from  China  in  1897 
to  attend  the  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  In 
1901  he  was  the  companion  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor's  brother  who  went  to  Berlin  to 
apologize,  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, for  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler 
during  the  Boxer  rebellion. 

When  the  term  of  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  late 
Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States,  expired 
in  1903,  Sir  Liang  was  sent  to  this  important 
station.  He  is  now  serving  his  second  term  in 
that  capacity. 

OTHER    AMERICAN    GRADUATES 

Sir  Liang  is  only  one  among  many  young 
men  trained  in  other  lands  that  have  risen  to 
distinction.  Lin  Leun  Fai,  of  the  class  of  1882, 
Phillips  Academy,  became  a  skilful  physician; 
overcoming  the  prejudice  of  the  Chinese 
against  foreign  medicines,  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading his  government  to  establish  the  Tien- 
Tsin  Medical  College  and  hospital.  During 
the  war  in  1900,  this  institution  was  protected 
from  injury  because  of  his  wisdom  in  opening 
the  hospital  to  all  nationalities.  Lew  Yuk  Lin, 
of  the  same  class  at  Andovcr  with  Fai,  rendered 
important  service  to  China  in  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  corps  at  important  posts  in  Europe 
and  America.  Wo  Ying  Foo,  of  an  earlier 
class,  won  distinguished  honor  in  the  Chinese 
navy.  As  commander  in  the  battle  of  Yalu, 
his  bravery  secured  from  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment the  "  Batulu, "  the  Victoria  Cross  of  China. 

Tsoa  Kai  Cheong,  who  was  trained  in  Massa- 
chusetts, rendered  valuable  service  to  China 
during  the  Japanese  war.  WThilc  commanding 
as  gunner}'  captain  on  the  flagship  Ting  Yuen, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  retired  from  the  navy  for  a  time, 
but  in  1898  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  new  cruiser  Hai  Yung.  His  latest  achieve- 
ment was  the  organization  of  a  police  force  of 


1 ,500  men  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  city  of  Tien- 
Tsin.  So  well  did  he  succeed  in  this  innovation 
that  other  provinces  have  adopted  his  system. 
For  his  meritorious  service  he  has  received  a 
rank  in  the  Chinese  army  corresponding  to 
our  Brigadier-General. 

THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  CHINA 

But  important  as  is  the  work  of  Western 
graduates  in  the  military,  naval,  and  diplo- 
matic service  of  China,  it  is  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  material  progress  that  their  efforts 
are  showing  especial  efficiency.  It  is  through 
the  development  of  Chinese  mines,  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  methods  of  agriculture,  the 
application  of  steam  and  electricity  to  manu- 
factures, and  the  building  of  railroads  that  the 
Imperial  government  is  now  planning  to  create 
a  New  China. 

Already  the  fruits  of  this  student  movement 
are  seen  in  the  establishment  of  modern  schools 
throughout  the  Empire;  in  the  introduction  of 
Western  sciences  into  the  courses  required  of 
those  taking  the  civil  service  examinations;  in 
the  revision  of  the  criminal  and  judicial  code 
by  a  commission  of  which  Wu  Ting  Fang,  for- 
merly minister  to  the  United  States,  is  a  leading 
member;  the  teaching  of  the  Mandarin  dialect 
in  the  schools,  with  the  design  of  making  it  the 
national  language  to  take  the  place  of  the  nu- 
merous dialects  which  now  divide  the  people; 
and  especially  in  the  Imperial  decree  promising 
parliamentary  government  as  soon  as  the  people 
can  be  made  ready  for  it,  probably  within  the 
next  five  years.  When  these  sweeping  reforms 
are  in  full  swing,  foreign-trained  students  will 
be  needed  at  the  helm. 

EDUCATION   FOR   CHINESE   WOMEN 

The  sending  abroad  of  five  High  Commis- 
sioners to  investigate  systems  of  female  educa- 
tion, and  their  report  advocating  Chinese 
schools  for  women,  recalls  an  interview  between 
the  Dowager  Empress  and  Sir  Liang,  as  he  was 
leaving  China  for  Washington. 

"I  have  been  advised,"  said  this  remarkable 
woman,  "to  introduce  into  the  Empire  schools 
for  girls.  But  I  have  noticed  that  as  soon  as 
women  begin  their  pursuit  of  learning  thev  are 
seized  with  the  mania  for  meddling  in  politics." 

Sir  Liang's  liberal  New  England  education 
rose  to  the  occasion.  "Your  Majesty's  sub- 
jects rejoice,"  replied  the  diplomat,  courteously, 
"that  the  four  hundred  millions  of  China  have 
for  their  ruler  an  educated  woman!" 
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EVERY  man  of  a  right  and  high  mind,  to 
whatever  party  he  belong,  ought  to  take 
an  instant  interest  even  in  the  prelimin- 
ary discussion  of  possible  nominees  for  the 
Presidency;  for  a  Presidential  campaign  ought 
to  show  the  highest  qualities  of  a  free  people, 
and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
character  of  the  nominees  and  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign  be  clean  and  clear-cut. 

The  first  move  of  some  of  the  Republican 
campaigners  is  to  cry  down  the  President  and 
to  seek  the  support  of  delegates  from  the  South 
— delegates  of  ebony,  with  gold.  This  is  so 
pure  and  high  and  gentle  a  method  that  it  will 
make  selfish  joy  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  If,  in 
addition  to  this  initial  mistake,  the  Republican 
plan-makers  select  a  candidate  who  is  identified 
with  the  "persecuted"  corporations  and  will 
stand  pat  for  a  changeless  tariff,  then  Mr. 
Bryan's  day  of  triumph  may  yet  come.  There 
may  be  other  fatal  qualities  that  some  of  the 
Republican  candidates  now  at  work  may  have, 
but  these  are  enough. 

In  the  Democratic  camp,  there  is  not 
much  early  activity.  Perhaps  the  party  has 
made  up  its  mind  or  resigned  itself  to  Mr. 
Bryan.  If  the  friends  of  other  possible  candi- 
date- arc  bestirring  themselves,  they  are  work- 
ing very  quietly.  The  people  are  not  in  favor 
of  such  radical  measures  as  Mr.  Bryan  speaks 
for,  but  they  would  rather  have  him,  believing 
that  he  would  not  be  a-  radical  as  his  talk  is, 
than  to  go  backward  in  the  movement  to  make 
corporations  obey  the  law.  For  this  is  the 
subject  now  in  men's  minds  and  not  the  old- 
time  party  issues.     "Democrat"  and  "  Repub- 

CoLtyri^ht,  1907,  by  Doubteday,  1'age 


lican"  mean  less  outside  of  a  few  states  such  as 
Texas  and  Vermont  than  the}-  have  meant  for 
many  years.  No  campaign  after  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's administration  can  be  conducted  on  the 
same  issues  as  before — that  is  quite  certain. 
We  have  moved  away  from  the  old  battle- 
grounds. 

If  the  Republican  managers  in  Congress  be 
sincere  in  their  wish  for  a  clean  campaign,  they 
will  pass  the  bill  prohibiting  the  receiving  of 
campaign  funds  from  corporations.  This  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  more  important  issue  than  they 
seem  now  to  think  it. 

MR.  TAFT  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY 

MR.  TAFT  is  clearly  the  best  man  that 
the  Republicans  could  nominate  for  the 
Presidency.  He  has  given  practically  his  whole 
life  to  the  public  service  as  a  judge  and  as  an 
executive.  His  legal  training  and  his  judicial 
experience  have  given  him  solidity  and  safety 
of  mind.  His  creative  work  in  the  Philippines 
— for  that  was  a  great  achievement  of  which 
time  will  give  us  an  increasing  appreciation — 
and  his  executive  work  in  the  Cabinet  have 
been  of  the  very  highest  order.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  country  who  has  had  a  better 
training  for  the  Presidency. 

His  independence  of  mind  is  a  good  measure 
of  the  man.  He  has  alwavs  been  a  Republican, 
but  he  has  never  been  the  slave  nor  the  follower 
of  any  boss.  His  rebuke  to  the  low  boss  rulers 
of  Ohio  ought  to  be  a  reason  for  the  highest 
commendation  -if  the  party  wishes  to  have  a 
President  who  stands  for  its  best  traditions 
and  its  best  aspirations. 

&  Company.    AH  < 
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The  silly  talk  thai  fills  some  of  the  newspapers 

thai  Mr.  Tafl  is  the  "Administration  candi- 
date" and  is,  therefore,  at  a  disadvantage 
what  dots  that  mean?  The  "Administration" 
received  more  votes  Mian  were  ever  before  casl 
for  a  Republican  candidate.  Is  it  a  disadvan- 
tage, then,  to  have  an  "Administration  candi- 
date?" Of  course,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
in  the  mouths  of  the  "old  guard"  is — that 
Mr.  Tafl  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  man,  or  heir,  or 
something.  All  this  is  the  sheer  idiocy  of 
politics.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  one  man,  Mr.  Taft 
is  another  man.  They  are  both  vigorous 
personalities.  They  have  much  in  common. 
Mr.  Taft,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Cabinet,  is  as  loyal  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  be  loyal  to  Mr.  Taft  if  their 
positions  were  reversed.  But  the  idea  of  sub- 
serviency who  that  knows  either  ever  had 
such  a  thought  ?  If  Mr.  Taft  were  President, 
the  President  would  be  Mr.  Taft  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  President  now  is  Mr.  Roosevelt; 
and  nobody  need  have  a  moment's  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  Taft  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  being 
known  to  the  people— known  by  his  public 
service.  His  personality  has  impressed  itself 
on  the  public  strongly  and  favorably;  and  he 
is  an  unselfish  and  patriotic  man  to  an  unusual 
degree.  He  has  regarded  his  public  duties 
always  as  his  first  duties.  He  is  an  admirable 
type  of  the  best  citizenship  of  the  Republic. 

And  he  has  another  quality  that  has  played 
a  great  part  in  the  careers  of  many  of  the  most 
successful  public  men  in  our  annals — his  good 
nature  and  his  sense  of  humor.  He  is  as  sincere 
as  a  Puritan  and  as  jolly  as  a  monk;  and  this 
is  a  combination  of  qualities  that  gives  any 
public   man   a   great   advantage. 

IS  THE  PRESIDENT'S  INFLUENCE  WANING? 

IT  is  easy,  in  the  false  political  atmosphere 
of  Washington,  to  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity  and 
hence  his  political  influence  are  on  the  wane. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  he  has  never 
been  popular  with  the  politicians,  and  that  the 
people,  having  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
in  his  earnestness  for  a  square  deal,  care  very 
little  about  what  are  called  his  political  mistakes. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  he  and  his  prin- 
cipal policies  are  as  popular  as  they  ever  were. 
True,  he  has  lately  run  into  squalls  such  as 
old  mariners  expect  after  a  long  period  of 
smooth  sailing.     He  had  an  unfortunate  am- 


bassador to  Austria,  but  that  is  an  incident 
which  was  properly  soon  forgotten.  He  has 
promoted  Mr.  Cortelyou,  the  chairman  and, 
therefore,  the  collector  of  the  lasl  campaign 
committee,  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury. 
He  has  appointed  the  Attorney-General  who 
prosecuted  corporations  to  a  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench.  He  dismissed  a  battalion  of 
the  Twenty  fifth  Infantry  from  the  army. 
Worst  of  all,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
political  enemies,  Secretary  Root  made  an 
after-dinner  speech  in  New  York  in  which  he 
traced  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  FederaJ 
Government  and  the  relative  loss  of  power  of 
the  state  governments.  You  may,  therefore, 
hear  and  read  many  and  solemn  criticisms  of 
the  President  by  the  campaign-smiths,  in  the 
organs  of  the  trusts,  who  are  trying  hard  to 
make  ammunition  for  themselves  or  for  can- 
didates of  their  type. 

Mr.  Cortelyou,  by  the  conduct  of  his  Depart- 
ment, may  justify  his  appointment  to  the 
Treasury.  The  President  knows  him  better 
than  the  public  knows  him;  but  he  has  never 
revealed  himself  to  the  public  as  a  man  who 
would  be  naturally  thought  of  lor  such  a  post. 

As  for  Mr.  Moody's  appointment  to  be  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — why  not?  He 
is  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  of  distinguished 
service;  and  he  did  his  duty  in  prosecuting 
violators  of  the  interstate-commerce  and  anti- 
trust laws.  He  did  his  duty  and  nothing  but 
his  duty. 

The  President's  dismissal  of  the  infantry 
battalion  and  the  subsequent  court-martial 
of  the  officers  seem,  at  least  to  the  lay  mind,  a 
proper  act  of  discipline.  That  it  happened 
to  be  a  battalion  of  Negro  troops  has  nolhing 
to  do  with  the  President's  action :  he  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  if  they  had  been 
white  troops.  But  it  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  criticism  that  has  been  made  of  their  dis- 
missal. It  is  not  the  Negro's  fault,  but  it  is 
our  great  misfortune  that,  whatever  he  do  or 
whatever  be  done  to  him,  he  at  once  becomes 
"an  issue"  alike  in  every  part  of  the  tjiion. 
He  is  the  most  convenient  subject  that  the 
demagogue  has  ever  had.  Politically  he  might 
be  denned  as  the  provocation  of  both  senti- 
mentality and  unreason  in  the  political  white 
man.  Observe  the  comical  turn  of  folly 
whereby  the  same  President,  who  a  few  yeats 
ago  was  damned  in  one  section  of  the  country 
as  a  "negrophile,"  is  now  berated  in  the  other 
section  of  the  country  as  a  persecutor  of  the 
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Negro.  "Sergeanl  Mingo"  lias  for  the  mo- 
ment become  the  hero  of  much  doggerel  in 
which  the  President  is  condemned  as  an  un- 
grateful coward. 

These  sillinesses  soon  defeat  themselves. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  almost  superhuman  activity 
includes  indiscretions.  He  was  not  infallible 
when  his  great  popularity  was  tested  at  the 
polls.  He  is  not  infallible  now.  But  to  reckon 
on  a  loss  of  his  popularity  is  to  make  the  same 
mistake  that  this  type  of  politicians  has  made 
before.  The  people  believe  that  he  is  working 
for  the  common  good,  and  they  do  not  believe- 
that  some  of  his  critics  are.  This  confidence 
in  him  would  cover  graver  sins  than  he 
has  yet  committed. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  CENTRALIZATION  AND  THE  CURE 

THE  power  and  the  authority  and  the  activ- 
ity of  the  General  Government  do  in- 
crease as  the  power  of  the  state  governments 
becomes  less;  but  this  happens  chiefly  because 
the  people  neglect  the  state  governments  and 
rush  to  Washington — both  to  Congress  and  to 
the  President.  Every  broadening  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government's  power  is  made  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
make  it. 

Consider  the  subject  in  concrete  terms — by 
an  example.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
supposed  that  the  conduct  of  railroads  could 
be  regulated  only  by  the  states;  but  when  the 
state  governments  failed  at  this  task,  the 
General  Government  was  appealed  to  and 
Congress  enacted  regulative  legislation.  The 
interstate  commerce  idea  has  been  worked  very 
hard  since  then.  It  was  supposed  that  even 
life  insurance  could  be  considered  a  thing  of 
interstate  commerce;  but  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  it  could  not  be.  But  meat  and 
other  food  products  which  are  sent  from  one 
state  to  another  make  interstate  commerce; 
and  we  have  a  national  inspection  law — had 
to  have  a  national  inspection  law  because  the 
state  and  municipal  governments  would  not 
enact  such  laws  or  would  not  enforce  them; 
and  again,  because  of  the  failure  of  local 
governments,  the  National  Government  was 
called  on. 

The  same  idea  is  now  pushed  farther  and 
farther  in  Congress.  We  have,  for  example, 
the  scandal  of  child-labor  in  New  York,  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  Georgia,  and  in  other  states. 
The  local  governments  do  not  put  an  end  to  it. 
One  reason  why  they  do  not — so  the  friends  of 


child  labor  legislation  say  is  that  the  owners 
of  mines  and  mills  are  strong  enough  to  prevent 
effective  state  Legislation.  What  happens  then? 
While'  the  theorists  are  denouncing  the  President 
and  Mr.  Root  for  centralization,  a  Senator  is 
introducing  a  bill  into  Congress  to  prohibit 
interstate  carriers  from  hauling  coal  or  cloth 
or  any  other  thing  that  has  been  made  or  mined 
by  child-labor;  and  the  charitable  and  humane 
organizations  all  over  the  country  are  encour- 
aging him.  Thus,  it  comes  about  that  the 
General  Government  is  asked  to  regulate  child- 
labor,  a  very  great  extension  of  centralization 
indeed.  Such  a  use  of  Eederal  power  surely 
was  not  foreseen  by  the  fathers. 

True,  many  necessary  changes  were  not  and 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  the  fathers;  and  in 
this  changed  world  of  the  twentieth  century  we 
can  not  live  and  work  only  by  statutes  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  there  are  some  prin- 
ciples that  outlast  the  changes  of  centuries, 
and  one  of  these  principles  is  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  local  government.  If  we  are  losing 
that  (and  we  are),  the  blame  must  be  on  the 
people  who  make  the  local  governments — on 
state  legislatures   and  the  like. 

This  is,  in  substance,  what  Secretary  Root 
said  in  his  much  misconstrued  speech.  But 
the  yellow  press  and  the  yellow  politicians  and 
the  theorists  began  forthwith  to  howl  at  the 
Secretary  and  the  President.  Naturally 
enough,  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  "regulated' 
by  anybody  object  to  being  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Naturally  enough,  too, 
the  political  opponents  of  the  party  in  power 
make  the  most  of  the  centralizing  tendencies 
of  the  dominant  party.  But  the  cry  of  anti- 
centralization  is  sincere  only  in  proportion  to 
the  earnestness  of  the  critics  for  the  building-up 
of  better  local  governments.  The  local  govern- 
ment is  the  place  to  begin  the  change. 

If  states  and  cities  would  properly  inspect 
meat  and  restrict  child-labor  and  do  other 
tasks  that  cry  out  to  be  done,  the  over-burdened 
Federal  Government,  including  both  Congress 
and  the  Executive,  would  feel  a  great  relief. 
But  there  is  a  deal  of  humbug  in  the  denun- 
ciation that  happens  for  the  moment  to  be 
directed  at  the  Executive  Department.  When 
a  newspaper  or  a  public  man  says:  "There  is 
too  much  leaning  on  Congress,  too  much  look- 
ing to  Washington;  let  us  make  our  local 
government  stronger  and  better" — that  man 
or  newspaper  is  worth  listening  to.  The  others 
are  indulging  in  cheap  abuse. 
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IS  RAILROAD  RESTRAINT  RADICAL? 

THE  notion  is  put  forth  by  what  the  Social- 
ists call  the  "capitalistic"  press  and 
politicians,  that  the  chief  activities  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  administration  are  very  radical. 
On  the  contrary,  most  of  them  are  very  con- 
servative. 

The  actions  against  the  railroads'  abuse  of 
power  and  breaches  of  law  will  serve  as  good 
examples.  These  are  not  radical.  Consider  for 
a  moment  the  conditions  and  tendencies  under 
which  we  live.  The  railroads  were  openly 
violating  the  law  that  forbids  rebates  and  a  tide 
of  public  indignation  and  of  revolt  was  rising 
which  found  expression,  for  instance,  in  Mr. 
Bryan's  speech  on  his  return  to  New  York  from 
his  journey  around  the  world.  He  supposed 
that  the  anti-railroad  feeling  was  already  strong 
enough  to  enable  him  to  commit  one  of  the 
great  political  parties  to  the  state  ownership  of 
railroads.  Unless  something  were  done,  the 
time  would  come  when  such  a  policy  could 
prevail.  We  were  and  are,  then,  between  the 
danger  of  continued  and  unbearable  defiance 
of  the  laws  by  the  railroads,  and  the  danger 
of  such  destructive  radicalism  as  Mr.  Bryan 
favors. 

In  this  condition  we  find  ourselves;  and  the 
Administration  has  tried  simply  to  enforce  and 
to  strengthen  the  laws.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  just  and  fair  and  orderly  conduct.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  an  angry 
and  destructive  conflict  between  law -defying 
corporations  and  an  outraged  and  inflamed 
public  opinion.  If  this  be  radical,  what  would 
either  of  the  alternatives  be  ? 

True,  some  of  the  first  efforts  at  regulation 
are  crude,  some  of  the  first  laws  are  full  of 
absurd  details,  and  some  of  its  untrained 
enforcers  are  bungling.  But  these  things  are 
only  uncomfortable  and  unfortunate  incidents. 
The  main  matter  is  that  we  are  proceeding  to 
correct  evils  by  due  process  of  law  before  a 
violent  and  radical  programme  can  find  public 
favor. 

The  so-called  "radical"  efforts  at  regulation 
that  we  have  so  far  made  have  not  disturbed 
values  nor  checked  prosperity.  They  have 
only  strengthened  the  growing  conviction  that 
we  shall  solve  these  problems  without  violence 
or  radicalism;  and  this  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  truly  conservative  fact  of  the  last 
few  years. 

But  for  the  bringing  of  the  railroads  under 
conservative  regulation,  according  to  law,  what. 


remedy  should  we  have  for  the  abuse  and  mis- 
use of  great  corporate  power?  A  big  and  rich 
and  powerful  railroad  company,  a  big  and  rich 
and  powerful  street-car  or  traction  company, 
a  big  and  rich  and  powerful  industrial  company 
— these  can  and  do  and  will  of  their  very  nature 
oppress  competitors,  restrict  freedom  of  trade, 
use  their  influence  in  councils  and  in  legislatures 
and  in  Congress  and  even  in  the  courts,  when 
they  can.  We  should  be  assuming  that  their 
managers  have  virtues  which  few  other  men 
possess  if  we  expected  any  different  result. 

What  are  we  to  do,  then  ?  The  common  law, 
you  may  say,  is  enough  to  restrain  them  as  it 
restrains  other  men,  if  it  be  enforced.  Well, 
it  has  not  been  enforced.  And  what  will  cause 
us  to  enforce  it  in  the  future  if  we  have  not 
enforced  it  in  the  past? 

Here  comes  in  the  great  service  that  such 
specific  laws  as  the  interstate-commerce  act 
and  the  anti-trust  act,  and  the  especial  energy 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  have  done. 
We  have  been  aroused  to  action.  WTe  have 
asserted  and  enforced  the  principle  that  big  and 
rich  and  strong  corporations  are  not  above 
the  law. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  is  yet 
an  experimental  period  of  restraint.  We  are 
gradually  learning  how  we  may  justly  and 
lawfully  prevent  great  corporations  from  mis- 
using their  power.  When  we  have  learned  to 
do  this  without  injustice  to  them,  we  shall  not 
be  in  danger  either  of  having  our  liberties 
abridged  by  them  nor  will  they  be  in  danger  of 
a  mob  demanding  confiscation. 

LIFTING  THE  MORAL  CODE  IN  FINANCE 

THE  indictment  of  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins 
and  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild  on  the 
charge  of  forgery  in  the  third  degree,  for  allowing 
it  to  appear  that  a  transfer  of  stock  belonging 
to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  was 
a  sale  of  it,  when  it  was  not  a  sale  at  that  time, 
is  a  wholesome  and  proper  act  of  the  grand 
jury  of  New  York  County;  and  Mr.  Jerome, 
the  district-attorney,  by  securing  this  indict- 
ment is  "making  good"  his  campaign  promises. 
These  men  are  men  in  high  financial  life. 
As  everybody  knows,  Mr.  Perkins  was  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  before  the  Armstrong 
investigation,  and  was  and  is  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  J.  1*.  Morgan  and  Company;  and 
Mr.  Fairchild  was  Mr  Cleveland's  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  is  president  of  the  New 
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York  Security  and  Trust  Company,  which  was 
in  close  affiliation  with  the  New  York  Life,  of 
which  he  was  a  director;  and  he  is  a  man  of 
the  very  highest  personal  standing. 

The  life  insurance  company  wished  quickly 
to  be  rid  of  the  railroad  stocks  that  were  pre- 
tended to  be  sold  before  they  were  sold,  because 
it  wished  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  to  the 
Prussian  Government,  which  refused  to  grant 
it  permission  to  do  business  so  long  as  it  held 
railroad  stocks  of  this  class.  The  effect,  there- 
fore, of  the  pretended  sale  was  to  deceive  the 
Prussian  Government. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Fairchild 
got  no  direct  personal  profit  from  the  trans- 
action. It  is  true,  too,  that  by  the  subsequent 
sale  of  the  stocks  the  New  York  Life  profited, 
as  it  could  not  have  profited  if  the  stocks  had 
been  sold  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
list  of  the  insurance  company's  investments. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  this  sort  of  false  entry  was 
(and  perhaps  yet  is)  more  or  less  common  in 
the  financial  world.  There  was  no  perversion 
of  money.  The  stocks  were  subsequently  sold, 
and  the  report  made  to  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment in  time  became  true.  These  gentlemen 
were  following  the  accepted  method  of  doing 
such  things.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
stocks  were  not  sold  when  they  were  pretended 
to  have  been  sold  and  that  a  trick  was  used  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  had  been  sold.  If 
honorable  business  men  had  made  such  a  trick 
a  common  practice,  still  it  was  a  trick. 

And  that  it  was  common  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  it  was  wrong.  Custom  may  sanction 
such  a  practice,  as  it  has  sanctioned  many 
another  bad  practice.  But  this  leads  us  to 
the  very  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  For  the  gist 
of  the  whole  matter  is  the  dishonest  methods  of 
high  finance.  It  was  such  dishonest  methods 
that  the  insurance  investigation  disclosed.  It 
was  such  dishonest  methods  that  aroused  the 
moral  indignation  of  the  people.  We  cannot 
have  a  code  of  conduct  in  high  financial  life  that 
does  not  square  with  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people. 

If  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Fairchild  are  victims 
of  this  code — of  this  method,  of  this  system — 
they  ought  not  to  escape  the  penalty  even  of 
passive  misconduct  because  it  was  a  custom  of 
which  many  other  men  were  guilty.  The  punish- 
ment of  men  who  do  wrong  was  devised  for  this 
very  reason — that  wrong-doing  should  not  be- 
come a  habit,  or  an  accepted  method.  In 
moving  the  moral  sense  up  a  notch  in  business, 


it  is  necessary  that  offenders  be  punished.  Else 
the  moral  sense  will  not  be  moved  up  at  all 
in  their  circle  of  influence. 

WHAT  MAKES  PROSPERITY? 

TALK  has  become  commonplace  about  this 
period  of  prosperity  which  grows  bigger 
and  lasts  longer  than  any  dreamer  dared  dream; 
but  neither  men  of  affairs  nor  economists  have 
yet  satisfactorily  explained  it.  Nor  have  we 
any  safe  rule  to  judge  the  future  by. 

Labor  and  land,  population  and  capital — 
these  are  the  things  that  go  to  make  wealth. 
A  population  of  the  right  sort  gives  value — that 
is,  makes  demand;  saved-up  money — that  is, 
capital — enables  labor  to  undertake  enter- 
prises that  could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken 
or  that  would  be  done  far  more  slowly.  Then 
there  must  be  land  and  labor. 

All  this  seems  simple  and  elementary.  Yet 
there  have  been  times  when  we  had  idle 
laborers,  and  when  for  every  man  there  was 
less  land  than  there  is  now;  and  many  a  time 
we  have  had  capital  idle  and  afraid  to  risk 
itself.  There  is,  therefore,  something  else  than 
labor  and  capital  and  land  and  population  that 
is  necessary  to  make  such  a  flow  of  prosperity. 
We  sometimes  name  this  other  thing  confidence, 
but  naming  it  confidence  does  not  take  us  far 
towards  a  real  explanation.  For  what  keeps 
up  our  confidence?  You  may  have  all  the 
confidence  in  the  world,  but  you  do  not  long 
buy  things  unless  you  want  them  and  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  them;  and  your  wants  and 
your  supply  of  money  do  not  come  to  you 
merely  because  of  your  mood  or  of  a  mood  of 
the  public.    There  is  a  deeper  cause  than  this. 

A  plausible  and  probable  explanation  is  that 
we  have  for  the  first  time  during  these  last  eight 
or  ten  years  reached  our  working  mastery  of 
the  modern  machinery  of  production  and  trans- 
portation. We  do  more  work,  we  feel  surer 
of  ourselves ;  and  during  the  same  time  we  have 
got  away  from  the  blight  of  cheap-money 
threats.  We  make  an  acre  yield  more;  we 
work  our  mines  cleaner;  alas!  we  cut  our  forests 
cleaner,  too;  we  have  improved  our  machinery 
and  made  our  processes  of  manufacture  better; 
we  are  in  closer  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  with  one  another;  we  have  organized 
industry  more  efficiently  and  economically; 
and  we  are  now  getting  the  benefits  of  all  the 
preparatory  and  organizing  work  which  we  did 
during  the  several  decades  preceding  the  last. 
Is  this  not  a  sound  economic  explanation  ? 
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If  it  be  sound,  then  the  continuance  of  pros- 
perity depends  upon  the  proper  economic  use 
of  labor  and  capital  and  land,  rather  than  upon 
the  amount  of  it.  If  we  could  conceive  of  a 
state  of  society  wherein  every  man  and  every 
saved-up  dollar  were  at  work  producing  some- 
thing that  has  real  and  present  value,  there 
would  be  no  panics  and  no  hard  times.  And 
this  is  approximately  what  we  seem  now  to  be 
doing.  But,  whenever  we  put  our  capital  and 
labor  at  work  producing  something  that  is  not 
of  real  and  present  value,  or  is  of  but  little  value, 
then  we  may  expect  a  lessening  of  prosperity. 
The  question  turns  on  many  pivots,  no  doubt, 
but  one  pivot  is  the  direction  of  productive 
work — whether  it  be  a  wise  or  a  foolish 
direction. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

IN  the  closing  months  of  1906,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  New  Engliand  cotton  mills,  and 
other  corporations  announced  advances  in  wages 
which  will  aggregate  nearly  $50,000,000  this 
year.  Questions  now  under  debate  between 
the  railroads  and  their  men,  if  they  lead  to  the 
granting  of  the  increases  asked,  will  bring  the 
figure  to  Si 00,000,000  or  more  per  annum. 

Yet  the  advances  in  wages  are  in  very  few 
instances  more  than  10  per  cent.;  and  the  ad- 
vances in  rent  and  in  the  cost  of  the  necessities 
of  life,  in  many  cases,  are  more  than  20  per 
cent.  The  report  of  Bradstreet's  on  the  cost 
of  food  and  clothing  at  the  close  of  1906  showed 
an  advance  of  nearly  25  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Since,  to  a  degree,  a 
man's  expenditures  can  be  personally  con- 
trolled by  him,  as  his  wages  cannot  be,  a  general 
average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  does  not 
necessarily  fall  with  its  full  force  on  every 
individual ;  and  every  increase  of  wages  gives  a 
man  a  better  chance  to  manage  his  expenditures 
wisely.  The  condition  of  the  wage-worker, 
therefore,  is  improved  by  these  increases  of 
earnings,  but  not  as  much  improved  as  a  super- 
ficial  judgment    might    indicate. 

And  work  awaits  him  whatever  his  trade — 
work  at  full  time,  everywhere.  Men  of  all 
kinds  of  labor  are  wanted,  and  many  mills  and 
factories  lack  a  full  supply. 

At  the  same  time,  the  corporations  are 
earning  unparalleled  profits.  Usually,  when 
wages  and  prices  go  up,  corporation  profits 
come  down,  dividends  are  decreased,  the  rail- 
roads cease  to  expand  jtnd  to  issue  new  stocks 


and  bonds.  But  these  usual  things  are  not 
happening  now.  In  the  year  1906,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  New  York  Central,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Atchison,  and  many  other  railroads 
increased  their  dividends.  They  expanded 
their  capital,  too.  The  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  issued  more  than 
$150,000,000  of  new  stock,  on  which  the  divi- 
dends at  the  present  rate  will  be  more  than 
$10,000,000  a  year.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  decided  upon  a  smaller  issue.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  capped  the 
climax  with  an  issue  of  nearly  $100,000,000, 
on  which  the  annual  dividends  will  be 
$7,000,000. 

These  are  strangely  incongruous  events.  To 
pay  big  dividends  and  to  make  great  issues  of 
new  stock  when  wages  are  rising,  when  the  cost 
of  all  materials  is  rising,  and  when  there  is  a 
general  agitation  all  over  the  country  for  lower 
rates  on  freight  and  for  travel — this  is  a  phe- 
nomenon directly  at  variance  with  the  usual 
economic  theory  of  industry — except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  ever-rising  tide  of  pros- 
perity will  go  on  rising  indefinitely. 

It  may  be  that  the  great  financial  captains 
are  going  ahead  in  perfect  confidence  that  the 
future  will  take  care  of  itself;  or  it  may  be  that 
they  are  preparing  for  a  storm.  The  huge 
issues  of  stock  may  mean  either  that  the  rail- 
road kings  are  going  straight  ahead  with  great 
building  plans,  or  that  they  are  merely  filling 
their  empty  chests  against  evil  days.  These 
unusual  events  are  worth  close  study  and 
watching. 

THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  TAX  AGAIN 

MR.  GLADSTONE  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  the  income  tax  of  Great  Britain  had 
made  of  the  English  "a  nation  of  liars."  The 
same  statement  has  been  many  times  made 
about  the  operation  of  the  "personal  property 
tax"  in  the  various  states  of  the  Union  where 
this  source  of  revenue  is  used. 

President  Roosevelt  emphasized  a  big  ques- 
tion when,  in  his  message,  he  again  openly 
advocated  a  national  inheritance  tax  as  the 
proper  method  of  dealing  with  great  fortunes; 
and  he  gave  new  life  to  a  discussion  that 
is  easy  to  start  at  any  time.  These  two  great 
problems  must  be  squarely  met  and  dealt  with 
— the  problem  of  finding  a  new  source  of 
government  revenue  to  take  the  place  at  last  of 
the  customs  receipts,  and  of  finding  a  way  to 
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curb  too  great  a  centralization  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  if  that  be  possible. 

Would  a  national  inheritance  tax,  or  a 
national  income  tax,  if  it  can  be  fiamed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  pass  the  Supreme  Court,  meet  these 
two  ends?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
heritance tax,  graduated  carefully,  could  act 
as  a  force  for  the  partial  disruption  of  swollen 
fortunes.  Its  advocates  claim  for  it  perfect 
consonance  with  the  economic  principle  of 
Adam  Smith,  that  taxes  should  be  levied  upon 
the  individual  in  direct  proportion  to  his  ability 
to  pay.  So  far  as  economics  go,  the  income 
tax  is  at  least  equally  as  sound,  in  spite  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  its  effect  on 
character. 

Of  course,  when  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
tax  system  comes  under  consideration,  there 
must  be  very  little  thought  of  the  punitive  idea. 
It  must  not  be  framed  to  punish  the  wealthy  man, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  wealth,  of  itself, 
is  not  a  crime  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  nor  under  the  code  of  any 
economist  except  the  Socialist.  Such  a  tax 
must  be  laid  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  back  to 
the  coffers  of  the  people  a  fair  share  of  the 
wealth  garnered  from  the  people  by  the  creators 
of  vast  fortunes,  but  must  not  infringe  upon  the 
inalienable  righ.  of  the  individual  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruits  of  his  labor.  In  the  several  states, 
probably  Sio.ooo.ooo  a  year  now  flows  into  the 
treasuries  from  inheritance  taxes,  but  this  is 
small  indeed  as  compared  with  what  a  Federal 
inheritance  tax  would  yield. 

THE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES'  ELECTIONS 

ELECTIONS  were  held  on  December  18th 
and  19th  to  choose  trustees  of  the  mutual 
life  insurance  companies  that  are  incorporated 
under  the  Xew  York  insurance  law.  One 
result  of  the  legislative  investigation,  to  which 
Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes  was  counsel, 
was,  that  all  the  old  trustees  were  legislated 
out  of  office.  The  law  did  not  disqualify 
them  from  reelection,  and  in  even-  company 
a  majority  of  the  "administration"  ticket 
were  trustees  seeking  '"endorsement"  by 
reelection. 

The  theory  was  that  the  disclosures  of  the 
investigation  had  aroused  the  policy-holders 
to  such  a  pitch  of  wrath  that  a  clean  sweep 
would  be  made,  and  that  the  policy-holders 
would  vote  in  trustees  of  their  own  choosing. 
Ever}*  facility  was  given  them  both  to  nominate 
and  to  vote  without  cumbersome  restrictions  or 


personal  expense.  Any  hundred  policy-holders 
could  nominate  a  ticket  and  this  ticket  the 
officers  of  the  company  were  compelled  to  print 
on  a  blanket  ballot  and  to  send  it  to  every  policy- 
holder with  a  return  envelope.  All  that  the 
policy-holders  needed  to  do  to  overturn  the  old 
management  was  to  write  on  their  official 
ballots  the  numbers  of  their  policies  and  their 
names,  have  their  signatures  witnessed,  and 
mail  their  ballots  in  the  addressed  envelopes. 
This  would  cost  them  nothing  and  would  not 
take  five  minutes  of  any  man's  time. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  little  interest  was 
taken  in  the  election  by  the  policy-holders. 
In  only  two  companies  was  any  opposition 
ticket  at  all  put  in  nomination.  In  three 
companies  there  was  no  opposition  whatever 
to  the  continuance  of  the  present  control.  In 
the  Mutual  Reserve,  the  president,  the  vice- 
president,  and  the  counsel  had  all  been  in- 
dicted for  grand  larceny  and  forger}-.  They 
nominated  themselves.  The  day  before  the 
election,  one  of  the  three,  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  grand  larceny,  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  He  voluntarily 
withdrew  his  name  from  the  administration 
ticket  because  of  his  legal  incompetency.  The 
rest  of  the  ticket,  including  the  members  of  the 
board  who  are  also  under  indictment  for  the 
same  act  of  grand  larceny,  was  unanimiously 
reelected. 

In  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
which  is  not  a  mutual  company  and  of  which 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  holds  control,  no  policy- 
holders' ticket  was  nominated;  and  less  than 
four  per  cent,  of  the  policy-holders  gave 
proxies  or  voted. 

In  the  Mutual  and  the  Xew  York  Life  Com- 
panies there  were  vigorous  efforts  to  oust  the 
management.  An  international  policy-holders' 
committee  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of 
such  distinguished  gentlemen  as  Judge  George 
Gray,  of  the  United  States  Court,  Gen.  Benjamin 
F.  Tracy,  Richard  Olney,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Nich- 
olas Longworth,  and  Thomas  B.  "Wanamaker, 
who  put  in  nomination  in  both  these  companies 
representative  tickets.  They  also  conducted 
a  vigorous  canvass.  The  testimony  taken 
before  the  New  York  Legislative  Committee 
was  printed  at  their  expense  and  mailed  to  the 
policy-holders.  State  and  local  policy-holders' 
committees  were  formed.  The  Insurance  Com- 
missioners of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  and  other  states  condemned  the 
administration.     Ballots,  letters,  and  circulars 
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by  the  million  were  mailed  to  the  hundreds 
of   thousands    of    policy-holders. 

It  would  have  been  thought  that  the  policy- 
holders would  have  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  take  control  of  these  companies  and  would 
have  needed  no  circulars  or  appeals  to 
vote.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this  activity  and  public 
meetings  of  the  policy-holders'  committees, 
together  with  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  companies,  hardly  half  the  policy- 
holders voted  at  all;  and,  of  those  who  did  vote, 
more  than  one-third  gave  a  proxy  or  an  admin- 
istration ballot  to  the  company's  solicitors. 

As  the  result  of  the  policy-holders'  indiffer- 
ence, it  is  quite  likely  that  all  present  manage- 
ments will  be  continued.  The  counting  of  the 
votes  in  the  Mutual  and  the  New  York  Life 
poll  had  not  been  completed  when  this  para- 
graph was  written.  The  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  ballots  and  proxies  had  to  be  tabulated 
to  prevent  duplicates,  and  the  signatures  and 
policy  numbers  compared.  The  defeated  party 
will  doubtless  go  into  the  courts  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  year  or  more  may  pass  before  the 
final  decision  will  be  reached. 

These  events  have  made  it  plain,  as  the  man- 
agers of  the  insurance  companies  long  ago  knew, 
that  no  mutual  company,  least  of  all  a  large 
company,  will  ever  be  managed  by  its  policy- 
holders. In  theory,  it  has  an  advantage  over 
a  stock-company.  But  in  practice,  the  man- 
agers who  control  the  agents  have  practically 
as  complete  control  as  if  the  company  were  a 
stock  company  and  they  owned  a  majority  of 
the  shares. 

THE  CONGESTION  OF  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC 

I^HE  car  shortage  in  the  West  this  winter 
has  been  far  more  serious  than  it  was 
in  previous  years.  The  tales  of  suffering  from 
regions  where  there  were  not  enough  cars  to 
haul  coal  had  a  very  genuine  tone.  In  the 
Southwest,  shippers  complained  that  their  lum- 
ber, cotton,  coal,  and  general  merchandise 
have  been  slow  to  be  moved  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. Flat  charges  of  gross  neglect  by  the 
railroads  came  from  all  quarters  of  the  West. 
Investigations  have  been  frequent.  The 
testimony  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Minneapolis  confirmed  the 
larger  part  of  the  unofficial  reports  of  the  lack 
of  coal,  but  failed  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
railroads  were  entirely  to  blame.  The  same 
rather  unhelpful  conclusion  followed  the  care- 
ful investigation  at  St.  Louis.     The  Western 


railroads  made  tremendous  efforts  to  rush 
relief  to  the  localities  most  affected.  The  usual 
order  of  traffic,  that  the  high-grade  freight  takes 
precedence  of  the  low-grade,  was  temporarily 
suspended  on  all  roads  within  the  area  of 
complaint. 

Every  year,  at  this  time,  there  comes  a  period 
of  congestion.  The  newspapers  take  the  mat- 
ter up,  and  the  land  is  filled  with  outcries  against 
the  railroads.  In  most  years,  the  trouble 
subsides  by  the  end  of  February,  and  no  more 
is  heard  of  it  until  the  crop-moving  rush  of  the 
autumn  begins  again.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  popular  mind,  the  shortage  this  year  may 
be  far  more  specific  in  its  results. 

President  Stickney,  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad,  has  spoken  frankly  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  those  who  think  only  of  the 
people  and  never  of  the  railroads.  It  looks  a 
simple  matter  to  cure  a  car-shortage  by  buying 
more  cars  and  engines.  But  if  the  railroads 
did  increase  their  equipment  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  fall  and  winter  months,  these 
added  cars  and  locomotives  would  stand  idle 
for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year;  and  it 
would  add,  says  Mr.  Stickney,  an  additional 
annual  charge  of  $54,000,000  to  the  already 
too  heavy  charges  on  the  railroads. 

Again,  it  requires  nine  days  to  load  and  to 
unload  cars  in  the  hands  of  shippers.  Some 
system  should  be  devised  to  cut  this  in  half, 
either  by  an  extension  of  the  present  graded  tax 
or  by  a  rebate  allowed  to  shippers  for  prompt- 
ness in  loading  and  unloading.  If  such  a  system 
were  established  and  made  legal,  the  blame  for 
car-shortage  would  thereafter  lie  more  clearly  at 
the  doors  of  the  railroads.  The  real  trouble  in 
all  these  abuses  is  not  that  laws  are  lacking  but 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  abuses  is  divided 
between  the  people  who  use  the  railroads  and  the 
railroads  themselves.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  must,  therefore,  waste  its  time 
in  temporizing  and  compromising  until  it  finds 
some  clear  method  of  fixing  responsibility  and 
of  imposing  penalties. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  PRESIDENCY 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Cassatt  has 
taken  from  the  railroad  world  one  of  its 
really  admirable  figures.  In  the  eight  years  of 
his  presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  he 
had  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  rail- 
road morals.  He  had  not  by  any  means  elimi- 
nated entirely  the  undesirable  things  that  have 
always  clung  about  the  road,  but  the  period  o 
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his  presidency  was  brief.  That  he  had  set  his 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  his  power  to  the 
remedying  of  these  great  abuses,  and  that  he  had 
gone  far  toward  removing  them  before  his 
death,  the  testimony  of  his  associates  abund- 
antly proves. 

He  administered  the  policies  of  the  greatest 
railroad  system  in  the  United  States  with  a 
daring,  an  initiative,  and  a  courageous  disregard 
of  blind  criticism  that  won  for  him  the  deepest  re- 
spect of  his  rivals,  and  the  most  faithful  allegiance 
of  his  subordinates.  He  began  a  policy  of  ex- 
pansion that  has  carried  the  Pennsylvania  into 
New  York,  and  has  made  it,  in  these  eight 
years,  twice  as  efficient  a  servant  of  the  com- 
merce cf  a  people  as  it  was  before  he  came  to  it. 
This  simple  fact  may  well  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  man  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

His  death  will  not  check  nor  retard  the  prog- 
ress that  he  began.  The  day  when  the  death 
of  an  individual  can  hinder  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  seems  to  have  passed.  In  this 
particular  case,  there  are  men  trained  to  carry 
to  fulfilment  the  far-reaching  plans  begun  by 
President  Cassatt.  Mr.  James  McCrea,  who 
succeeds  him,  is  fitted  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
people  in  the  administration  of  this  great  road, 
which  is  the  main  highway  of  the  commerce  of 
the  nation;  for,  like  his  predecessor,  he  had 
spent  his  whole  working  life  in  its  service. 

HARRIMAN— THE  RAILROAD   AUTOCRAT 

IN  THE  closing  six  months  of  1906,  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  allied 
companies  bought  great  blocks  of  stocks  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Atchison,  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  and  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island 
railroads.  In  all,  more  than  $100,000,000  was 
invested  in  these  stocks. 

It  is  made  quite  clear  that  the  master  of  the 
Union  Pacific  is  Mr.  Edward  H.  Harriman,  and 
that  this  mastery  is  autocratic.  He  has 
power  to  buy  and  to  sell  stocks  for  the  treasuries, 
to  borrow  money  for  the  purchase  of  stocks — 
in  fact,  to  use  the  money  and  credit  of  the  com- 
panies at  his  discretion. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  become 
the  greatest  "blind  pool"  that  Wall  Street  ever 
saw.  A  "blind  pool"  is  a  collection  of  money 
and  credit  controlled  by  a  man  or  a  group  of 
men  with  discretion  to  use  it  as  they  please, 
without  consulting  the  people  who  own  the 
money.      At   one    time,  it  was    the   favorite 


device  of  the  little  Wall  Street  sharper  to 
defraud  the  innocent  publi  .  In  its  present 
glorified  shape,  it  merely  means  that  the  30,000 
or  40,000  stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  have  been  induced  or 
inveigled  into  entrusting  to  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Harriman  the  use  of  the  immense  credit  and 
cash  of  these  roads,  to  be  used  as  he  wishes. 

The  results  are  far-reaching.  Mr.  Harriman 
is  a  warlike  man.  When  it  was  seen  that  he  had 
in  his  hands  a  weapon  of  this  tremendous 
power,  he  became  a  threat  to  every  railroad 
magnate  in  the  United  States.  Mr  Hill,  his 
immediate  neighbor,  felt  the  pressure  first.  He 
decided  that  he  must  arm  himself  to  meet  the 
danger.  To  that  end,  he  asked  the  stockholders 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
to  put  into  his  hands  a  sum  of  $150,000,000, 
to  be  used  for  certain  indefinite  purposes — 
either  offense  or  defense.  The  stockholders 
assented,  but  the  state  of  Minnesota  has  asked 
for  more  definite  information  as  to  these  pur- 
poses, and  the  capital  levies  are  halted. 

In  reply  to  this  remarkable  step  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hill,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  road  called  upon  its  stockholders  for 
$100,000,000  cash,  to  be  subscribed  in  instal- 
ments in  the  next  forty  months.  This  road  is 
controlled  by  a  clique  of  financiers  very  closely 
associated  with  Mr.  Harriman,  and  headed  by 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Rogers  and  William  Rockefeller. 
At  the  same  time,  the  St.  Paul  announced  the 
route  of  its  new  fine  to  the  Pacific.  It  lies 
within  rifle-shot  of  the  Northern  Pacific  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  its  length ! 

Morally,  both  the  Harriman  use  of  the  cash 
and  credit  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Hill 
levies  of  money  are  beyond  measure  vicious. 
They  are  subversive  of  the  whole  code  that 
underlies  the  principles  of  corporation  finance 
in  this  country.  The  Harriman  administra- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  is  an  offense  against 
democracy.  It  makes  of  the  directors  and  the 
executive  committees  mere  dummy  boards,  to 
nod  when  Mr.  Harriman  pulls  the  string.  It 
makes  of  the  stockholders  mere  participants 
in  a  blind  gamble,  a  thing  condemned  of  law. 

In  practical  operation,  this  method  of  cor- 
portion  management  has  made  of  the  Union 
Pacific  a  threat  to  the  whole  corporation  world, 
a  menace  and  an  open  danger  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  What  indepen- 
dent capitalist  will  dare  to  risk  his  money  for 
the  opening  of  new  avenues  of  commerce  when 
such  an  incubus  as  this  lies  upon  the  West? 
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The  terrible  ambition  of  Mr.  Harriman,  and 
the  methods  by  which  he  puts  that  ambition 
into  operation,  must  be  curbed. 

OUR  CONTINUED  CONTROL  OF  CUBA 

A  LEADER  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  factions, 
in  Cuba  was  reported  to  have  said  to 
Secretary  Taft,  when  he  was  there:  "I  say 
one  thing,  but  I  do  another."  Most  of  the 
Cuban  leaders,  or  certainly  most  of  the  parties 
behind  the  leaders,  seem  to  have  this  eccen- 
tricity. Their  promises  to  prepare  for  an  elec- 
tion whereby  another  effort  might  be  made  at 
free  government  do  not  seem  likely  to  be  kept. 
The  parties  themselves  are  not  stable.  Each 
of  them  has  divided  itself  into  factions;  and 
they  agree  on  no  programme — on  nothing 
except  a  desire  for  offices.  This  desire  is  so 
strong  that  it  swallows  up  every  patriotic 
impulse.  All  trustworthy  reports  agree  that 
the  end  of     ur  intervention  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

And  a  return  to  a  Cuban  Government  is 
not  encouraged  by  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  island.  So  long  as  American  authority 
is  continued,  there  will  be  order,  and  business 
pursuits  will  go  on  without  interruption. 

It  is  a  singular  spectacle — a  people  crying 
for  liberty  who  will  not  take  it. 

A  COMMONPLACE  SENATE 

IN  MARCH  thirty  U.  S.  Senators  will  reach 
the  end  of  their  terms.  By  these  changes 
the  Republicans  will  gain  in  number  and  gain 
somewhat  in  the  level  of  character  and  ability. 
But  the  Democrats  suffer  such  changes  as 
Senator  "Jeff."  Davis  of  Arkansas  in  the  place 
of  Senator  Berry,  of  Senator  "Bob"  Taylor  of 
Tennessee  in  the  place  of  Senator  Carmack 
— which  do  not  raise  the  level  of  the  party  in 
the  present  Senate. 

Measure  it  as  charitably  as  you  will,  and  re- 
call the  low  level  of  the  Senate  in  many  former 
periods,  as  you  can  if  you  know  your  political 
history,  still  it  is  hard  to  regard  the  present 
representation  of  the  states  as  satisfactory. 
The  number  of  very  commonplace  men  is  far 
too  large.  The  House  is  a  better  representative 
body.  Of  course  it  contains  many  common- 
place men,  and  it  would  not  be  representative 
if  it  did  not.  But  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  more  creditable  to  our 
political  life  than  the  Senate — this,  leaving  out 
the  whole  question  of  the  Senate's  shortcomings 
on  account  of  those  of  its  members  who  stand 
for  great  Interests. 


THE  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  SENATORS 

A  RESOLUTION  so  to  change  the  Consti- 
tution as  to  require  that  United  States 
Senators  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote  has  five 
times  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
every  time  it  has  failed  in  the  Senate.  But  we 
are  gradually  moving  towards  their  popular 
election,  nevertheless.  Very  significant  was 
the  recent  conference  to  further  this  change 
that  was  called  by  the  legislature  of  Iowa  and 
held  at  Des  Moines.  Delegates  representing 
twelve  states  passed  a  resolution  urging  state 
legislatures  to  apply  to  Congress,  in  accordance 
with  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution,  to  call  a 
convention  to  propose  an  amendment.  The 
legislatures  of  thirty-two  states  have  at  one 
time  or  another  made  this  request  of  Congress, 
h  ut  this  is  the  first  very  serious  attempt  to  have 
the  prescribed  two-thirds  of  the  state  legislatures 
make  it  at  one  time.  The  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  conference  is  now 
trying  to  whip  the  legislatures  into  line.  Illinois, 
California,  and  Nevada,  by  large  referendum 
majorities,  have  asked  for  the  change  to 
popular  elections. 

We  have  grown  clean  away  frum  the  idea 
very  generally  held  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  people  must  be  kept  from  the 
intoxication  of  too  much  power.  The  electoral 
college  was  meant  to  throw  the  election  of  the 
President  into  the  hands  of  a  select  set  of  men, 
and  it  has  become  a  mere  form.  The  election 
of  Senators  by  state  legislatures  was  meant  to 
avoid  the  same  imaginary  evil,  and  it  is  failing 
of  its  purpose  in  the  same  way.  In  a  number 
of  Southern  states  the  election  of  Senators  by 
the  legislatures  has  already  become  a  mere 
form.  A  nomination  at  a  primary  by  the  dom- 
inant party  is  equivalent  to  an  election.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  is  not 
an  overwhelmingly  dominant  party,  this  plan 
has  not  succeeded  so  well.  In  several  cases 
where  a  certificate  of  nomination  at  a  popular 
election  has  been  laid  before  a  state  legislature, 
notably  in  Oregon,  the  legislature  has  dis- 
regarded  the   popular   choice. 

But  the  old  theory  is  generally  discredited 
that  state  legislators  are  surer  to  choose 
proper  Senators  than  the  mass  of  voters.  There 
is  a  general  feeling  that  the  present  method 
directly  helps  unfit  men  to  be  chosen.  In 
New  York,  to  go  no  farther,  we  have  abundant 
reasons  for  distrusting  the  legislature's  Senator- 
ial elections.  In  time,  present  methods  will 
become  a  mere  form,  even  if  the  Constitution 
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be  not  amended.  But  to  amend  it  is  the 
orderly  and  proper  way  to  bring  the  change 
from  legislative  to  popular  elections. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  ADVENTURE  IN  AFRICA 

AN  American  syndicate,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  of  New  York,  and 
others,  has  secured  a  concession  from  King 
Leopold  to  harvest  rubber,  to  prospect  for 
mines  and  to  work  them  for  a  long  period,  and 
to  cut  timber  in  large  areas  of  the  Congo  Free 
State.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  a  fact  to  cause 
wonder  or  to  provoke  remark;  for  American 
capital  and  enterprise  have  already  gone  about 
the  world  on  all  sorts  of  errands  of  profit;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  to 
Africa,  under  favorable  commercial  condi- 
tions. 

But  the  timid  statesman  who  looks  far  ahead 
with  his  theories  will  be  disturbed  by  such 
thoughts  as  these :  Here  is  a  land  of  great  po- 
tential wealth  which  white  men  will  develop. 
Already  there  have  arisen  grave  international 
questions  about  it.  Such  questions  are  likely 
to  become  graver  in  proportion  to  the  commer- 
cial success  of  any  syndicate  of  exploiters.  An 
American  syndicate  is  likely  to  be  energetic  in 
quest  of  profit.  There  is,  then,  a  likelihood  of 
international  trouble  ahead  of  us — all  because 
of  American  investments  in  rubber  and  mines 
in  the  Congo  Free  State. 

It  is  equally  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
indulge  in  such  speculations  as  these:  This 
rich  region  must  be  subdued  and  made  profit- 
able by  somebody.  If  Americans  have  a  hand 
in  the  task,  the  task  will  for  that  reason  be 
better  done.  When  international  troubles 
come,,  if  they  come,  it  will  then  be  time  to 
settle  them;  and  we  can  do  tasks  of  that  sort, 
too. 

One  way  of  regarding  the  subject  is  as  good 
as  the  other.  For  no  conjectures  about  the 
future  have  the  slightest  effect  on  the  economic 
law  that  directs  the  development  of  a  virgin 
continent.  We  have  the  money;  we  have  the 
daring;  we  have  the  industrial  leadership  to 
undertake    it. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time — a  little  time 
now — when  American  capital  will  be  an  in- 
fluential force  in  developing  every  backward 
land,  as  it  has  been  in  Mexico,  as  it  is  in  the 
western  Canadian  provinces,  as  it  ought  to  be 
more  and  more  in  South  America  and  in 
China. 


THE   ONE  PROBLEM   OF    OUR   DEMOCRACY 

IT  IS  when  we  are  thus  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  sharp  class-feeling  that  has 
grown  up  in  the  United  States  that  we  get  a 
dear  notion  of  the  distance  that  we  have  come 
from  the  old  American  aim  of  republican  in- 
stitutions and  from  the  very  purpose  of  a  de- 
mocracy— the  distance,  at  least,  that  a  large 
part  of  society  has  drifted. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  this  generation 
is  a  single  problem  which  asserts  itself  in 
many  forms — to  prevent  hardening  class  dis- 
tinctions and  the  growth  of  privilege.  The 
man  who  works  with  his  hands  in  one  class, 
against  those  who  work  in  other  ways  or  who 
do  not  work  at  all;  the  poor  against  the  rich; 
the  corporation  class  against  everybody  else — 
into  divisions  such  as  these  a  large  part  of  the 
people  in  their  thought  sharply  divide  the 
population  of  the  country.  There  were,  for 
instance,  many  men  in  Xew  York  who  voted 
for  Mr.  Hearst  for  Governor  solely  because 
they  regarded  him  as  the  most  violent  enemy 
of  the  corporation  class,  which  they  wished  to 
punish — men  who  had  no  personal  good  word 
for  Mr.  Hearst  but  who  regarded  him  as  a  fire- 
brand to  fight  the  devil  with. 

There  always  will  be  classes,  even  in  a 
democracy.  A  state  of  society  .without  class 
distinctions  is  inconceivable  except  to  dreamers, 
and  would  perhaps  be  undesirable  if  it  were 
possible.  But  a  rigidity  of  class  is  the  evil  to 
be  avoided.  It  is  the  presence  or  the  fear  of 
this  that  brings  social  unrest  of  a  threatening 
temper. 

In  industry,  in  finance,  in  politics,  in  edu- 
cation, in  all  fields  of  activity,  whatever  in- 
fluence or  fashion  or  habit  assert  itself  to 
divide  men  into  merely  artificial  classes — into 
classes  of  mere  privilege  as  distinguished  from 
classes  based  on  ability,  achievement,  and 
character — is  a  radically  bad  influence  or 
fashion  or  habit;  and  we  shall  strike  at  the  root 
of  most  of  our  troubles  precisely  in  proportion  to 
our  success  in  eradicating  and  preventing  purely 
artificial  class  distinctions. 

THE  SALARIES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

CIXCE  1873,  Congressmen  have  had  a 
^  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  The  Presi- 
dent has  had  $50,000.  The  Vice-President,  the 
Speaker,  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have 
had  salaries  of  $8,000  a  year.  In  addition,  the 
members  of  Congress  have  had  various  priv- 
ileges, such  as  $1,200  a  year  each  for  a  secre- 
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tafy;  stationery  and  the  railroad  mileage  al- 
lowance of  twenty  cents  per  mile  have  brought 
the  total  remuneration  for  their  services  prob- 
ably above  an  average  of  $7,000  per  annum. 

It  seems  a  reasonable  thing  to  raise  their 
salaries.  But  on  two  occasions  in  our  history, 
attempts  to  put  through  bills  calling  for  such 
increases  have  been  made  the  object  of  popular 
outcry  and  denunciation,  principally  because 
they  contained  clauses  making  the  increases 
date  back  for  a  year  or  more  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  In  both  these  cases,  also, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  sound 
economic  ground  beneath  the  feet  of  the  men 
that  framed  the  bills — other  than  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  the  members  wanted  the 
money. 

To-day,  the  salaries  are  inadequate.  A 
salary  of  $5,000  in  1907  is  not  by  any  means  the 
same  thing  as  a  salary  of  that  amount  even  five 
years  ago.  The  cost  of  living  in  Washington, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  family,  either  there 
or  at  home — in  fact,  all  the  fundamental  costs 
— have  increased  tremendously.  Moreover, 
the  legislators  must  hereafter  spend  at  least  a 
small  part  of  their  allowance  for  railroad 
tickets,  for  the  anti-pass  law  is  now  in  operation. 
Taking  all  things  into  account,  there  is  little 
ground  for  any  widespread  opposition  to  the 
increase  of  the  salary  list  now.  All  over  the 
country,  men  are  making  more  money  every 
year  than  they  made  in  years  gone  by,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  people  are 
ready  to  endorse  the  bringing  of  the  legislators 
into  line  with  the  world-wide  tendency  in  this 
direction.  Only,  the  increases  must  be  reason- 
able, and  must  not  have  in  them  the  slightest 
element  of  "grab."  The  members  of  the 
House  were  afraid  to  vote  for  an  increase  to 
$7,500  a  year,  and  the  bill  was  lost  some  time 
ago,  but  the  Senate  may  revive  it. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS'  REAL  ISSUE 

THE  action  of  the  President  in  the  local 
school  controversy  in  San  Francisco, 
which  was  offensive  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, has  had  no  effect  beyond  reviving  some 
impatient  talk  about  states'  rights,  and  diminish- 
ing somewhat  the  President's  personal  popular- 
ity in  California.  It  soon  became  obvious  that 
the  incident  itself  was  trivial  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  assigned  to  it.  The 
Japanese  excitement  has  cooled  down. 

But  one  result  of  the  agitation  is  worthy  of 
mention — a  result  that  has  not  been   loudly 


discussed  outside  of  California.  Soon  after 
the  President's  message  on  the  subject  was 
published,  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation passed  a  resolution  calling  for  such  a 
relaxation  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  as 
amounts  to  urging  its  repeal.  This  action  shows 
the  division  of  opinion  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
about  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  Orientals. 
The  farmers  want  a  large  supply  of  cheap  labor. 
The  labor  unions — -and  hence  the  towns  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  they  are  perhaps  more 
strongly  entrenched  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States — want  no  competition  of 
cheap  labor. 

Simply  as  an  economic  expedient,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Coast  States  would  profit  di- 
rectly by  the  admission  of  such  laborers.  But 
the  argument  of  the  prevailing  Western  opinion 
is  that  we  wTould  do  better  to  wait  for  slow 
development  by  American  enterprise  than  to 
grow  rich  quickly  by  the  founding  of  a  kind  of 
feudal  state  governed  by  white  proprietors  and 
worked  by  Oriental  serfs.  Such  a  state  is 
practically  the  organization  of  Hawaii  to-day. 
The  West  fears  the  menace  of  a  yellow  problem 
as  difficult  to  solve  as  the  black  problem  of  the 
South.  For  the  Orientals  do  not  assimilate 
with  Americans  either  by  marriage,  in  habits, 
in  religion,  or  in  attention  to  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

The  school  question  in  San  Francisco  was 
a  minor  incident  of  this  larger,  permanent  ques- 
tion. 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  USING  RIVERS 

THE  time  is  fast  coming  when  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  be  in  part  an  un- 
kempt continent  with  wide  wastes  and  untamed 
streams.  Dr.  McGee's  suggestive  article  in 
this  magazine  brings  before  the  imagination 
a  day  when  our  Middle  West  will  be  as  ordered 
as  Germany  or  England.  The  curbing  of  the 
Mississippi  has  had  to  wait  upon  our  conquest 
of  the  West,  for  a  people  must  prospect  the 
resources  of  their  whole  domain  before  turning 
to  intensive  work  in  any  particular  area.  But 
now  that  our  productiveness  has  outstripped 
even  our  railroads,  the  waterways  will  have  a 
new  era  of  usefulness. 

Already  work  to  enlarge  the  outgrown  Erie 
Canal  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  has 
begun.  When  a  deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  is  opened  by  the  canalization  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Middle  West  will  be  emanci- 
pated   from    complete     dependence     on     the 
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railroads.  We  shall  have  "seaports"  in  the 
prairies.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities 
will  have  ocean  trade  routes  with  low  charges. 
Our  whole  central  area  will  have  facilities  for 
development  that  will  quickly  bring  a  crowded, 
bustling,  industrial  community  not  surpassed 
in  the  world. 

It  will  be  a  colossal  task,  as  Dr.  McGee 
shows,  to  bring  the  Fathers  of  Waters  under 
control;  but  it  will  be  a  fascinating  and  a 
worthy  task.  The  commissions  of  Middle- 
Western  business  men  that  are  now  demanding 
of  Congress  the  authorization  of  the  work  and 
appropriations  to  begin  it — or  even  permission 
to  undertake  the  enterprise  privately — are  in 
earnest.  But  it  is  not  the  interests  of  these  men 
alone  that  will  be  affected  by  the  waterway. 
It  concerns  the  whole  nation.  A  greater 
growth  in  population  and  in  production  within 
our  own  borders  awaits  us  during  this  century 
— perhaps  during  the  first  half  of  it — than  we 
have  achieved  during  the  preceding  centuries 
of  our  occupancy  of  the  land.  For  we  are  just 
beginning  to  leam  that  our  rivers  have  revolu- 
tionary values  for  power,  for  sanitation,  and 
for  fertility,  as  well  as  for  commerce. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  BOY  WHOM  WE  NOW  NEED 

OXE  of  the  biggest  and  stubbornest  facts 
that  face  us  in  our  prosperity  is  the 
lack  of  skilled  workmen.  We  are  suddenly 
waking  up  to  it  that,  with  all  our  educational 
rnachinery,  there  is  no  part  of  it — except  a 
few  private  schools  and  the  bare  beginnings 
of  work  in  a  very  few  public  schools — that 
trains  the  young  directly  to  earn  their  livings 
by  the  trades. 

There  is  only  one  way  out  of  this  absurd 
position.  A  part  of  the  public  school  machin- 
ery must  be  adapted  to  trade-training,  and 
enough  of  it  to  put  a  free  trade-school  within 
the  reach  of  even-  boy  and  girl  who  wants  it. 
"Educationalists"  may  discuss  this  theory  and 
that,  till  the  crack  of  doom.  This  is  a  con- 
dition and  not  a  theory;  and  the  people  had 
just  as  well  begin  to  make  this  change,  no 
matter  what  theory  it  violates.  If  teaching 
the  trades  be  not  "education,"  so  much  the 
worse  for  education.  When  we  have  to  im- 
port carpenters  and  paperhangers  and  masons 
and  the  like,  and  when  very,  very  few  American 
boys  have  a  chance  to  learn  these  trades,  and 
when  we  maintain  public  schools  to  teach  boys, 
it  is  time  to  stop  the  foolishness  of  discussion 


and  to  come  to  the  common  sense  of  making 
the  schools  do  what  is  needed. 

Most  of  the  "education"  that  we  offer  to 
those  who  must  become  wage-earners  not  only 
fails  to  fit  them  for  their  work  but  tends  to  make 
them  dissatisfied  with  it.  Our  high  schools 
are  designed  to  help  business  and  professional 
men — the  class  which  needs  help  least.  We 
learned  long  ago  that  a  college  which  was  meant 
chiefly  to  train  preachers  would  not  give  us 
good  engineers,  and  we  have  been  building 
engineering  schools  ever  since.  We  are  now 
just  finding  out  that  a  high  school  which  is 
meant  mainly  to  prepare  boys  for  college  does 
not  help  boys  who  are  going  to  be  carpenters. 
Yet  the  apprenticeship  system — except  in  some 
highly  organized  shops — no  longer  meets  the 
demands  of  modern  conditions.  Even  immi- 
gration has  not  supplied  the  deficiency.  We 
need  more  skilled  workmen  than  we  have  any 
means  of  getting.  Private  trade  schools  can 
never  be  numerous  enough  to  reach  the  mass  of 
the  working  people.  They  can  hardly  do  more 
than  point  the  way.  We  must  have  public 
schools  that  will  prepare  carpenters  to  build, 
as  well  as  prepare  others  for  the  professions — 
schools  in  which  young  men  and  young  women 
may  get  a  training  adapted  to  the  wrork  which 
they  intend  to  do. 

MORE  INTERESTING  EXPOSITIONS 

WE  do  not  seem  to  tire  of  expositions, 
especially  since  the  great  Fair  at  St. 
Louis  and  the  smaller  but  excellent  Fair  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  were  followed  by  great  business  pros- 
perity in  the  cities  where  they  were  held.  The 
beautiful,  historic  exposition  near  Norfolk,  Ya., 
commemorative  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown, 
will  teach  us  interesting  things  this  year  about 
the  Yirginian  colony  and  our  too-long  neglected 
Southern  history  in  general,  and  will  be  the 
occasion  of  the  most  impressive  international 
naval  display  that  ever  was  seen  in  the  world. 

Then,  two  years  later,  there  will  be  held  at 
Seattle  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition, 
which  is  already  in  preparation.  There  will 
be  a  chance,  which  the  enthusiastic  Northwest 
will  use  to  the  utmost,  to  show  what  we  do 
and  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the  development  of 
Alaska,  in  extending  our  Oriental  trade  and  in 
causing  the  denser  settlement  of  our  own 
Pacific  territory. 

These  big  shows  encourage  the  study  of  our 
own  land,  whose  local  history  and  scenic  won- 
ders, to  say  nothing  of  commercial  opportun- 
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ities,  are   yet  imperfectly  known  to  the  great 
mass  of  our  own  people. 

TWO  SIMPLE  MASTERS  IN  LITERATURE 

THE  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Long- 
fellow's birth  falls  this  month,  and  it  will 
be  celebrated  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  in 
many  schools  throughout  the  country — properly, 
too;  for  while  some  self-conscious  literary  folk 
of  this  generation  affect  to  despise  his  poetry 
(which,  of  course,  is  free  of  "problems"  as 
it  is  free  of  obscurity  and  of  morbidity),  the 
wholesome  and  natural  multitude  of  good 
people  even  yet  read  Longfellow,  and  will  read 
him  many  a  year  after  many  more  pretentious 
poets  are  forgotten.  Several  years  ago,  Mr. 
Howells  wrote  in  Harper's  Magazine  an  article 
which  he  called  "The  White  Mr.  Longfellow." 
If  you  have  never  read  it,  read  it  now  and 
thereby  strengthen  your  literary  sanity  and 
build  up  your  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
about  the  influence  of  the  simple  in  art. 

And  Mr.  Howells  himself  is  this  month 
seventy  years  old — seventy  good  and  beautiful 
years  productive  of  work  which  has  made  many 
men  and  women  better  and  not  one  worse; 
for  he  has  not  put  a  wrong  thought  nor  a  low 
suggestion  into  any  mind.  All  his  writing  is 
high  and  clean  and  clear  and  graceful,  if  not 
exciting.  His  best  stories  were  the  stories 
of  his  earlier  period;  but  at  no  period  has  he 
written  to  our  lower  selves.  He  is  himself  as 
gentle  as  his  style  is;  and  it  is  a  proud  thing  that 
we  have  such  a  man,  busily  writing  with  his  old 
grace,  and  yet  likely  to  keep  on  writing  in  his 
gentle  temper  all  his  way  to  the  great  silence. 
For,  after  we  come  to  know  somewhat  of  life 
and  have  recovered  from  the  juvenility  of 
being  "literary,"  we  value  more  and  more 
highly  the  writing  that  is  clear  and  gentle;  and 
we  love  more  and  more  the  men  who  have  kept 
their  pens  true  to  the  decency  and  the  dignity 
that  underlie  American  life. 

ABOUT  GOOD  SPEECH 

THE  society  that  was  organized  in  New 
York  a  little  while  ago  to  encourage  the 
correct  speaking  of  our  language  has  many 
advantages  over  the  society  for  simplified  spell- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  language  is  a  spoken 
rather  than  a  written  thing,  and  it  grows  and 
changes  as  speech  rather  than  as  writing.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  written  language 
plays  an  insignificant  part  in  comparison  with 


speech — certainly  with  the  great  majority  of 
mankind.  It  is  by  the  use  of  spoken  rather 
than  of  written  language  that  we  give  measure 
of  our  thought,  of  our  personalities,  of  our 
refinement — of  ourselves.  In  comparision  with 
it,  spelling  this  way  or  that  is  a  merely  super- 
ficial fad. 

The  difficulty  that  any  organization  to  pro- 
mote good  speech  must  meet  is  the  danger 
of  encouraging  affectations;  and  the  proper 
way  to  acquire  it  without  risk  of  awkwardness 
is  by  practice  in  good  company  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  But  almost  any  person  can 
improve  his  speech — most  of  us  could  improve 
it  very  greatly,  to  the  pleasure  of  our  associates 
— by  a  little  care  first  of  all  about  our  enun- 
ciation, then  about  our  use  of  words.  The 
worst  American  fault  is  the  lack  of  clear  enun- 
ciation; and  the  worst  fault  of  educated  Amer- 
icans is  perhaps  the  lack  of  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  use  of  words. 

A  society  to  encourage  the  mending  of  our 
ways  in  speech — without  cultivating  pedantic 
and  self-conscious  habits  which  are  worse  than 
the  use  of  slang  and  bad  syntax — would  be  an 
admirable  substitute  for  bridge-whist  parties, 
and  it  would  add  to  the  charm  of  many  ladies 
who  have  more  time  than  culture.  But  the 
best  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  good  speech 
are  those  organizations  that  we  call  families; 
for  most  of  the  habits  that  we  learn  are  learned 
in  them. 

THE  BLINDNESS  OF  THOSE  WHO  SEE 

PERSONS  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  dealing  with  the  blind  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  blindness  of  those  that  can  see. 
The  busy  and  generous  and  thoughtless  public 
gives  a  dole  to  the  blind  or  builds  a  comfortable 
"asylum"  for  them  and  thinks  that  it  has  done 
its  duty.  The  fact  is  that  the  public  has  not 
yet  got  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem; and  the  education  of  the  sightless  must  be- 
gin with  the  education  of  the  public. 

First  of  all,  mothers  and  physicians  must 
learn  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness  in 
infancy;  for  there  are  very  many  such  cases,  as 
Dr.  Park  Lewis,  of  the  New  York  Commission, 
has  shown.  Then,  every  blind  child  must  be 
taught  to  do  something — something  worth 
while.  This  is  necessary  not  less  for  econ- 
omic than  for  mental  and  moral  reasons.  If 
we  treat  the  blind  as  if  they  were  paupers  or 
we  do  all  we  can  to  make  them  so. 
Other  countries,  whose  citizens  are  less  gen- 
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erous  than  ours,  have  far  outstripped  us  in  this 
delicate  duty  to  the  sightless 

But  it  is  a  good  omen  that  both  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  have  recently  appointed 
commissions  to  take  an  accurate  census  of  the 
blind,  to  provide  for  their  industrial  training, 
and  to  make  the  institutions  where  they  are 
taught  more  vital  and  practical,  and  in  the 
end  to  cause  the  public  to  regard  blind  folk 
with  common  sense  and  to  give  them  a  chance. 
It  is  significant  and  a  blessed  thing,  too,  that 
Mrs.  William  Ziegler,  of  Brooklyn,  has  en- 
dowed a  magazine  to  be  printed  for  the  blind 
and  sent  free  to  any  sightless  person  who  wants 
it.  That  is  a  good  deed  in  a  dark  world,  surely. 
But  we  are  all  curiously  unnatural  and  unfair 
in  our  attitude  toward  them;  and,  if  the  public 
could  be  brought  to  take  a  normal  attitude 
toward  them,  blindness  would  be  robbed  of 
half  its  terrors. 

A  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  QUACKERY 

A  RECENT  meeting  in  New  York,  na- 
tional in  its  representation,  of  medical 
and  charitable  and  other  kinds  of  organizations, 
definitely  and  aggressively  making  a  programme 
for  the  suppression  of  quack  medicines,  ought 
to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  shameful 
and  murderous  business.  The  fundamental 
task  is,  of  course,  so  to  educate  the  public  that 
nobody  would  patronize  quacks  or  trust  to 
quackery.  But  the  end  of  the  world  might 
come  before  that  could  be  fully  accomplished. 
Yet  such  education  can  be  carried  on  in  many 
ways — ought  long  ago  to  have  been  carried  on, 
in  fact.  We  owe  the  present  agitation  to  the 
work  of  exposure  done  by  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  and  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Adams  in  Col- 
lier's Weekly.   That  was  good  educational  work. 

The  business  of  selling  injurious  substances 
as  medicines  can  be  made  dangerous  and  less 
profitable  by  the  same  method  that  was  used  to 
break  up  the  Louisiana  lottery — to  prohibit 
advertisements  of  them  to  go  through  the  mails. 
The  best  monthlies  and  weeklies  and  some 
dailies  decline  such  advertisements,  for  reasons 
of  character.  But  there  are  thousands  of 
publications  that  print  them,  regardless  of  their 
character;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  advertising  that 
quacks  prey  upon  the  public.  If  every  period- 
ical that  contains  such  an  advertisement  can  be 
rejected  from  the  mails,  most  of  these  thriving 
frauds  will  perish.  That  is  the  first  blow  to 
strike. 

But  every  discussion  of  this  subiect  reveals 


a  degree  of  popular  credulity  and  ignorance 
about  the  human  body  that  is  simply  appalling. 
A  few  fundamental  facbi  about  health  and 
se — about  the  body  and  how  to  care  for  it — 
which  could  be  printed  on  a  dozen  pages  of 
this  magazine  and  whioh  in  varying  forms  have 
been  published  in  this  magazine  and  in  thou- 
sand.^ of  other  periodicals,  ought  to  be  enough 
to  prevent  persons  who  can  read  from  making 
experiments  on  themselves  with  unknown 
subhtan'es.  The  subject  must,  perhaps,  be 
presented  in  a  definite  way  in  childhood  in 
order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  superstition 
and  credulity. 

From  our  part,  we  know  of  no  better  service 
that  a  public  journal  can  render  than  to  publish 
such  articles  as  those  that  Dr.  Gulick  is  writing 
for  this  magazine.  In  them  he  explains,  with 
simplicity  and  directness  and  with  authority, 
such  fundamental  facts  about  right  living  as 
would  make  most  illness  impossible  if  all 
persons  would  observe  them. 

THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  IN  THE  CITY  JUNGLE 

I  CAN  afford  to  remain  a  poor  man.  I  can 
afford  to  remain  an  obscure  man.  I 
cannot  afford  to  become  a  sick  man." 

This  is  the  declaration  of  a  professional  man 
in  New  York,  who  might  make  more  money 
than  he  does  and  who  might  lead  a  more  con- 
spicuous fife.  But  he  prefers  to  work  with 
moderation  and  to  give  a  part  of  every  day  to 
outdoor  fife  and  a  part  to  some  kind  of  mental 
refreshment  as  well,  and  who  refuses  to  attend 
formal  dinners  except  on  rare  occasions.  He 
prefers  to  eat  simply  and  to  go  to  bed  early. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  such  sensible 
men,  even  in  New  York,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
<"b°  land;  and  perhaps  an  apology  is  due  for 
making  a  note  of  so  commonplace  a  fact. 
But  the  notion  seems  to  prevail  not  only  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  abroad 
also,  that  practically  all  men  in  American  cities 
with  endowments  and  opportunities  for  "suc- 
cess," sacrifice  their  health  to  work  and  to  the 
unhealthful  conventionalities  of  "successful" 
city  life.  The  truth  is  that  those  who  have  the 
making  of  programmes  for  public  dinners  often 
find  it  impossible  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
the  very  men  whose  presence  they  desire.  It 
was  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  make  an 
address  at  a  public  dinner  that  the  sensible 
words  above  quoted  were  written.  The  simple 
life  is  possible  even  in  the  jungle  of  sky- 
scrapers and  apartment  houses. 
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A  GENERATION  OF  HIGHER  IDEALS 

THAT  cheerful  weekly,  Life,  which  has 
good  claim  to  some  special  knowledge 
of  the  moods  of  youth,  thinks  that  the  young 
men  who  are  just  now  coming  into  activity 
care  less  for  money-making  than  their  fathers 
cared  at  their  age.  For  one  thing,  many  rich 
men  have  not  been  thought  well  of  by  their 
neighbors  in  late  years;  and  the  boys  say 
"What!  be  like  them?"  For  another  thing, 
many  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  other 
pursuits  have  won  the  highest  opinion  of  their 
fellows — as  they  always  have.  President 
Roosevelt,  for  example,  has  set  a  strong  tide 
of  youthful  enthusiasm  toward  civic  activity; 
and  this  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  that  he 
is  doing  his  time.  Again,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
mercialization of  the  professions,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  high  and  clean  professional 
work  won  such  sure  rewards — partly  because 
of  this  commercialization.  Science,  too,  offers 
an  increasing  number  of  opportunities;  and 
the  arts  make  a  stronger  appeal.  Writers 
and  painters  and  sculptors  have  their  Grub 
Streets  yet,  no  doubt,  but  many  of  them  get 
better  rewards  than  their  predecessors  got,  both 
of  appreciation  and  of  money. 

Under  any  conditions,  most  men  must  give 
their  work  and  their  whole  work  to  money- 
getting  occupations;  and  for  most  men  there 
is  no  other  fact  in  life  so  fortunate.  For  there 
is  no  other  discipline  so  good  as  the  necessity 
of  making  a  living.  But  as  American 
life  becomes  richer  and  older  and  more 
appreciative  of  the  arts  and  of  high  achieve- 
ment in  other  than  commercial  occupations, 
men  with  aptitude  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, for  the  arts,  for  service  of  any  sort,  find 
increasing  opportunities  and  readier  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  youth  that  sees  much  more  in  life  than 
the  things  that  may  be  bought  are  numerous 
and  there  is  little  doubt  of  a  relative  increase 
in  the  number.  If  we  had  machinery  to  take 
a  census  of  youthful  aims  in  American  life,  we 
should  no  doubt  find  a  patriotic,  elevated, 
ambitious  company  such  as  any  country  at 
any  time  might  be  proud  of.  For,  in  spite  of 
our  fortune-making,  there  is  no  distinct  class 
of  young  idlers  to  be  found  anywhere  among  us. 
If  you  ask  the  leaders  of  any  non-commercial 
calling,  wherein  men  may  do  service  to  their 
fellows  and  win  rewards  that  satisfy,  you  will 
discover  that  young  men  everywhere  are  seeking 
such  careers.     Better  still,  our   money-getting 


life  itself  applauds  and  appreciates  those 
careers  that  have  other  aims  than  personal 
gain. 

TWO  MEN  OF  NOTE 

WE  ONCE  made  it  almost  a  habit  to  send 
as  our  minister  to  England  one  of  our 
foremost  men  of  letters ;  and  now  England  sends 
as  its  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  a  man 
who  is  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  practical 
statesman,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  pres- 
ent British  Government  and  has  not  hitherto 
been  in  the  diplomatic  service.  By  sending  Mr. 
James  Bryce,  therefore,  the  British  Govern- 
ment pays  us  two  or  three  compliments;  and 
he  is  peculiarly  welcome  because  he  is  the 
author  of  "The  American  Commonwealth." 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  English  statesman 
who  knows  us  better,  and  there  is  none  whom 
we  hold  in  higher  esteem.  The  meaning  of 
the  appointment  from  the  English  point  of  view 
is  that  Washington  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
secondary  post  in  its  diplomatic  service,  but 
as  a  post  calling  for  such  a  compliment  as  is 
paid  us  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bryce. 


II 


Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  banker,  philanthropist, 
president  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  chief  benefactor  of  the  New  York 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  president  of  the 
Peary  Arctic  Club,  and  therefore  promoter  of 
Arctic  exploration — it  would  be  a  long  list  of 
significant  titles  and  offices  to  which  Mr. 
Jesup  is  entitled  if  they  were  all  named.  But, 
it  is  worth  observing,  all  his  generosities  and 
activities  are  of  a  solid  sort.  The  great  museum 
in  New  York  of  which  he  has  been  the  chief 
benefactor  and  in  a  way  the  chief  builder, 
indicates  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  His  grace- 
ful and  unforgetting  habit  of  thought  is  well 
illustrated  by  his  recent  gift  to  the  museum 
of  portrait  busts  of  the  principal  deceased 
American  men  of  science.  When  they  were 
recently  set  in  their  places,  addresses  were  made 
about  them  by  other  scientific  men,  each  five 
minutes  long — that  limit  of  five  minutes  had 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages  in  it!  A  noteworthy 
and  not  wholly  creditable  fact  is  that  the  faces 
of  these  great  men  of  science  have  not  been 
familiar  to  the  American  public;  and  these 
busts  form  a  gallery  that  will  now  be  seen  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  from 
every  part  of  the  globe. 
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THE  people  who  buy  bonds  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  great  classes. 
The  first  of  these  classes  consists  of 
those  who  buy  bonds  purely  as  an  investment 
with  no  idea  of  selling  again  at  any  time.  The 
second  embraces  that  large  semi-business 
public  which  buys  bonds  with  an  eye  to  steady 
income,  but  with  the  added  idea  that  the  bonds 
may  be  sold  again  at  any  time  the  buyer  pleases. 
These  two  classes  arc  very  distinct.  Of  course, 
each  class  may  be  subdivided.  In  many  cases, 
again,  the  two  will  overlap.  The  man  who 
buys  for  permanent  investment  hopes  that  his 
bonds  will  grow  more  valuable  as  time  goes  on. 
The  man  who  buys  otherwise  yet  likes  to  think 
that  the  great  bulk  of  his  investment  will  pass 
muster  as  truly  conservative. 

The  man  who  buys  for  revenue  only  goes  to 
make  up  probably  the  larger  part  of  the  real 
investment  public.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
requests  the  bond  dealers  receive  for  an  in- 
vestment "that  is  sure  to  pay  its  returns  at  all 
times,  without  regard  to  market  or  price  move- 
ments." When  trustees  come  to  settling  up 
estates  and  appraising  the  securities  left  by 
investors,  they  nearly  always  encounter  bonds 
for  which  no  quotation  is  obtainable.  The 
estate  receives  the  interest  regularly,  but  there 
is  no  market  in  the  world  wherein  the  bonds 
can  be  sold.  Many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
such  bonds  are  held  in  the  United  States. 
Probably  an  even  larger  proportion  of  the 
securities  held  by  the  English  are  of  this  class. 
Is  it  good  for  the  investor  to  buy  these  bonds  ? 
In  one  form  or  another,  that  question  recurs  all 
the  time  in  every  investment  centre.  It  cannot 
be  answered  by  a  general  statement.  Such 
buying  is  real,  true  investment  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term.  For  the  man  or  woman  who  wants 
a  steady  income,  a  permanent  income,  without 
any  regard  at  all  to  the  possible  sale  of  the  bonds, 
there  is  nothing  better.  So  well  is  this  recog- 
nized that  the  English  railroads  have  catered  to 
it  by  the  creation  of  a  class  of  bonds  hardly 
known  in  this  country — namely,  the  "perpetual 
debentures" — bonds  which  never  fall  due. 
When  the  West  Shore  mortgage  for  $50,000,000 
was  made  in  1885,  the  bonds  were  made  to  fall 
due  in  the  year  2361,  which  is  surely  far  enough 


away  to  make  the  issue  attractive  to  people 
who  want  to  feel  that  their  bonds  can  never  be 
taken  away  from  them  except  by  a  default. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  big  bond  dealers 
of  the  United  States  are  meeting  a  somewhat 
similar  demand  by  offering  to  sell  to  investors 
issues  of  bonds  on  small  railroads  and  on  public 
utility  companies.  The  main  reason  is  that 
the  investment  public  is  asking  a  larger  return  on 
its  investments  than  it  can  get  from  the  old-line 
railroad  and  industrial  bonds.  Five  years  ago, 
4  per  cent,  was  about  as  much  as  could  be  ex- 
pected by  the  buyer  of  really  good  bonds.  In 
fact,  the  strong  roads  found  quite  a  good 
market  for  3  per  cent,  and  3^  per  cent,  bonds 
at  prices  which  gave  less  than  4  per  cent.  This 
has  all  been  changed,  whether  permanently  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  At  any  rate,  the 
dealers  in  bonds  now  find  it  their  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  a  great  many  of  their  customers  bonds 
that  yield  about   5  per  cent,  to  the  buyer. 

Probably  the  main  reason  for  this  demand  is 
the  fact  that  the  people  who  live  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  investments  cannot  buy  nearly 
as  much  to-day  for  their  dollar  bill  as  they 
could  buy  five  years  ago.  If  a  retired  business 
man  is  living  upon  the  income  from  $100,000, 
invested  at  4  per  cent.,  he  will  find  that  his 
$4,000  per  annum  in  1907  is  not  as  much  as  it 
was  in  1901  by  probably  a  thousand  dollars. 
His  food,  his  clothing,  his  rent,  his  coal — all 
the  necessities  of  life,  in  fact — are  perhaps  25 
per  cent,  higher  in  price  than  they  wrere.  He 
stands  the  pinch  for  a  time.  Then  he  comes 
to  the  broker  or  the  banker,  and  his  unfailing 
request  is  something  like  this: 

"Can't  you  find  me.  an  investment  that  is 
perfectly  safe,  and  that  will  give  me  $5,000  a 
year?  I  find  I  can't  get  along  with  less,  and 
I  don't  want  to  touch  my  principal." 

The  brokers  and  the  bankers  of  old-line 
prejudices  stood  up  against  this  request  for  a 
year  or  two.  Then  the  bars  were  gradually 
let  down.  The  more  progressive  of  the  big 
bond  dealers  cast  about  over  the  investment 
world,  looking  for  a  class  of  bonds  that  met  this 
new  demand. 

Several  classes  of  bonds  meet  part  of  the 
demand.     You  can  go  into  the  Wall  Street 
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market  and  buy  any  day  and  in  as  great  volume 
as  you  like  bonds  that  will  yield  you  5  per  cent. 
The  new  industrial  bonds,  issued  by  the  so- 
called  "trusts,"  nearly  all  yield  that  much 
money.  So  also  do  many  railroad  bonds  that 
come  after  the  old  mortgages,  or  that  are 
secured  on  stocks  and  have  no  direct  lien  on  the 
roads  themselves.  Some  of  these  issues  arc 
probably  perfectly  good — in  fact,  many  of 
them  are.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are  hard 
to  select  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  More- 
over, they  change  their  prices  very  violently  at 
times.  A  crash  in  the  stock  market  will  often 
cause  something  like  a  collapse  in  these  bonds. 
No  bond  dealer  likes  to  advise  his  investors 
to  buy  them.  If  he  does,  the  chances  are  that 
the  first  time  there  is  a  collapse,  the  bond  house 
will  be  besieged  by  hundreds  of  letters  asking 
plaintively : 

'"'Why  did  you  advise  me  to  buy  the  bonds 
of  the  XYZ  Railroad  ?  I  see  by  this  morning's 
paper  that  they  are  five  points  lower  than  when 
I  bought  them!" 

Of  course,  the  dealer  replies  that  the  bonds 
are  perfectly  good,  and  that  the  investor  should 
not  sell  them,  nor  be  worried  by  the  way  they 
behave  in  the  market;  but  that  is  cold  comfort 
for  the  man  who  owns  them.  The  next  time 
he  has  any  money  to  invest,  he  goes  to  another 
banker,  unless  something  has  happened  in  the 
meantime  to  bring  his  bonds  again  up  to  the 
top  price. 

The  search  of  the  banker  for  bonds  that  will 
give  the  buyer  5  per  cent,  or  more  went  directly 
away  from  this  class  of  bonds — dangerous 
alike  to  the  business  of  the  banker  and  his 
client's  peace  of  mind.  After  he  had  exhausted 
the  list  of  real  conservative  bonds  listed  on  the 
stock  exchanges  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Chicago,  the  banker  decided  that 
there  were  no  listed  bonds  worth  while  that 
filled  the  bill.  He  turned  then  to  the  bonds 
that  are  not  listed. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  lists  of  bonds  for 
investors  prepared  by  many  of  the  big  bond 
houses  of  New  York  and  sent  out  in  January 
contained  mention  of  various  bond  issues 
which  are  not  quoted  on  the  stock  exchanges. 
Probably  the  proportion  of  such  bonds  in  the 
lists  was  greater  this  year  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

The  bonds  selected  are  of  several  classes. 
Here,  one  offers  first-mortgage  bonds  of  a  street 
railway  in  a  Western  city;  another  brings  to 
the  public  a  first-mortgage  bond  on  a  small 


steam  railroad  down  South,  in  process  of  con- 
struction; another  recommends  very  strongly 
the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  an  electric  com- 
pany in  the  Middle  West;  yet  another  pins  his 
faith  and  the  faith  of  his  house  to  the  bonds 
issued  by  a  power  company  in  the  far  North- 
west, or  a  telephone  company  in  Canada. 

Are  they  what  they  pretend  to  be  ?  If  they 
are,  the  bonds  are  perfectly  good,  and  any  in- 
vestor who  buys  for  revenue  only  can  put  his 
money  into  them  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
the  consequences.  It  is  a  question  of  good 
faith.  It  must  be  asked  with  regard  to  each 
separate  bond,  not  with  regard  to  the  class  of 
bonds.  If  the  investor  asks:  "Are  first- 
mortgage  bonds  on  steam  railroads  perfectly 
good?"  one  can  afford  to  answer  blindly: 
"Yes,  they  are!"  On  the  contrary,  if  one  ask: 
"Are  first-mortgage  bonds  on  street  railways, 
electric  companies,  power  companies.,  and 
water  companies  perfectly  good  ?"  it  would  be 
a  rash  critic  indeed  who  would  dare  to  say  more 
than  this:  "I  cannot  say  until  I  know  the 
company,  its  franchises,  its  sponsors,  its 
location,  and  all  about  it!" 

When,  therefore,  you  are  asked  to  buy  with 
your  real  money  the  bonds  of  these  so-called 
public  utilities,  you  are  entitled  to  ask  a  lot  of 
questions  before  you  consent.  Some  of  the 
questions  which  you  are  entitled  to  have 
answered  may  be  briefly  indicated: 

Where  is  this  company?  how  long  has  it 
been  doing  business?  how  long  do  its  fran- 
chises run  ?  what  are  its  earnings  since  it  began  ? 
why  did  it  issue  these  bonds?  who  uses  its 
products,  and  how  much  chance  is  there  for 
them  to  grow?  how  much  competition  has  it, 
and  how  much  is  it  likely  to  have?  These 
queries  will  generally  be  answered  in  the  cir- 
cular or  letter  in  which  you  are  offered  the 
chance  to  buy. 

Even  more  important,  however,  are  these 
others,  which  are  not  answered  in  the  pros- 
pectus : 

What  is  the  reputation  of  the  house  that  offers 
the  bonds?  What  other  bonds  of  this  class 
have  you  sold,  and  how  have  the  buyers 
fared  ?  Are  you  perfectly  sure  of  the  facts  you 
put  down  in  this  circular?  Have  you  per- 
sonally or  through  your  own  agents  carried  on 
any  investigation  of  this  property,  or  are  you 
taking  the  word  of  the  president  or  the  pro- 
moter? 

This  last  series  of  questions  must  be  answered 
before  you  can  buy  these  bonds  with  an  easy 
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mind.  They  must  also  be  answered  before 
any  honest,  intelligent  critic  will  endorse  the 
bonds.  If  you  write  to  any  honest  financial 
critic  and  ask  about  the  bonds  of  a  big  steam 
railroad,  he  can  answer  you,  because  the  facts 
are  before  him  in  black  and  white,  in  annual 
reports,  in  the  newspapers,  in  all  financial 
handbooks.  But  in  the  case  of  these  companies, 
he  has  to  go  to  the  people  who  are  selling  the 
bonds.  He  cannot  go  to  Seattle  to  investigate 
a  little  power  company,  nor  to  Texas  to  in- 
vestigate an  irrigation  project.  He  has  to  go 
to  the  bankers.  If  their  standing  is  good 
enough  to  warrant  the  taking  of  their  word 
for  it,  he  will  endorse  the  bonds.  If  not,  he 
has  a  right  to  say  so. 

These  rather  obvious  facts  will  furnish  a  clue 
to  the  right  way  to  buy  these  bonds.  In  the 
first  place,  and  perhaps  in  the  last  place  also, 
never  buy  such  bonds  from  dealers  in  whom 
you  have  not  the  utmost  confidence.  If  you 
have  to  take  a  man's  word  for  anything,  pick 
out  your  man  before  you  ask.  In  almost  every 
city  of  any  size  in  this  country,  there  are  firms 
that  deal  in  such  bonds  to-day  whose  reputa- 
tion is  beyond  reproach,  and  who  would  not 
offer  to  their  customers  a  single  bond  in  which 
they  did  not  have  the  utmost  confidence  them- 
selves. 

The  refinement  of  the  art  of  buying  for 
revenue  only  is  to  buy  from  those  who,  with  a 
reputation  for  honesty  to  back  them,  make  a 
specialty  of  such  bond  issues.  The  added  ele- 
ment of  security  in  using  such  a  dealer  comes 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  more  and  better 
machinery  for  the  investigation  of  these  prop- 
erties than  has  any  other  dealer.  There  are 
two  or  three  houses  in  New  York,  for  instance, 
which  make  a  regular  business  of  telephone 
bonds.  When  some  small  telephone  com- 
pany asks  them  to  take  a  bond  issue  and 
sell  it  to  the  public,  they  investigate  that 
telephone  company — not  as  you  or  I  would, 
but  scientifically.  They  have  their  own  en- 
gineers, experts  in  the  telephone  business, 
men  who  have  seen  successes  and  failures  by 
the  score  in  this  field,  and  know  how  they  came 
about.  Thev  let  loose  this  high-priced  staff 
of  experts  on  the  company  before  they  will 
spend  a  dollar  on  its  bonds.  That  means, 
simply,  that  the  whole  concern  has  been  gone 
over  thoroughly  by  independent  experts  be- 
fore you,  the  investor,  are  asked  to  buy  a  bond. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  street  rail- 
way, the  gas,  the  water,  and  many  other  public- 


utility  bonds  and  stocks  offered  for  sale.  It 
applies,  also,  to  the  bonds  of  small  steam  rail- 
roads. If  you  are  offered  the  bonds  of  a  little 
railroad  of  which  you  never  heard,  ask,  first, 
who  offers,  and  what  are  his  credentials. 
People  who  want  permanent  investments  can 
find  them  in  this  field,  but  it  is  beset  with  nearly 
as  many  risks  as  the  public-utility  field.  It 
has  one  great  advantage,  that  the  small  in- 
dependent steam  railroad  is  almost  certain, 
some  day  or  another,  to  be  taken  in  by  a  big 
railroad.  When  that  happens,  the  bonds  that 
you  bought  at,  perhaps,  90  per  cent,  of  their 
par  value,  and  that  yield  you  over  5  per  cent, 
will  immediately  or  presently  become  what  the 
experts  call  "underlying  liens,"  and  will  be 
worth,  probably,  from  $150  to  $300  per  bond 
more  than  you  paid  for  them.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  you  buy  at  90  the  5  per  cent, 
bonds  of  some  little  two-hundred-mile  railroad 
in  the  South.  If  the  road  is  profitable,  the 
Southern  Railway  or  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville will  probably  lease  it,  sooner  or  later.  If 
they  ever  do,  your  bonds  will  be  worth  probably 
120,  because  of  the  higher  credit  behind  them. 

This  may  be  either  a  source  of  good  profit, 
or  a  source  of  great  loss.  It  depends  upon  the 
people  who  finance  the  little  company,  and  the 
people  who  sell  you  the  bonds.  There  are 
only  a  few  dealers  in  New  York — big  as  it  is — 
who  do  this  kind  of  bond  business  scientifically. 
One  or  two  themselves  finance  these  railroads, 
advise  with  regard  to  their  building,  insist  upon 
the  way  they  shall  be  built,  and  reserve  the 
right  to  say  in  what  manner  they  shall  be  sold. 
These  firms  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
building  of  small  railroads.  In  the  hands  of 
one  of  these  firms,  the  investor  for  revenue  only 
can  get  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  his  money, 
stand  to  make  at  some  time  a  handsome  profit, 
and  be  practically  safe  as  to  his  principal. 

This  is  about  as  far  as  The  World's  Work 
can  go  in  the  discussion  of  this  important  mat- 
ter. Enough  has  been  said  to  point  the  way 
very  clearly  to  those  who  desire  a  high  return 
on  their  money,  with  a  minimum  of  risk.  The 
high  return  can  be  gathered  from  the  classes 
of  bonds  considered  in  this  article.  The 
security  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  wisest 
discrimination  in  the  firms  or  dealers  from 
whom  advice  is  sought.  It  would  be  perfectly 
idle  to  advise  the  small  investor  personally  to 
investigate  these  companies,  for  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  every  hundred  such  an  investiga- 
tion is  impossible. 


"THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY    IS 

CANADA'S" 

THE    ROMANTIC    STORY    OF    A    PEOPLE  JUST  DISCOVERING  THEIR  OWN  COUNTRY 

BY 
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THE  Twentieth  Century  belongs  to 
Canada."  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  pre- 
diction seems  likely  of  bigger  fulfil- 
ment than  he,  himself,  fully  realizes.  To 
no  one  has  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
Dominion  come  as  a  greater  surprise  than 
to  Canadians  themselves.  Ten  years  ago, 
such  a  prophecy  as  the  Premier's  would 
have  been  regarded  as  "bounce" — the 
after-dinner  effusion  of  a  speechifier  fond 
of  hearing  his  own  rolling  periods.  While 
Canadian  politicians  were  still  dickering  for 
the  honor  of  playing  second-fiddle  to  Imperial 
plans,  they  suddenly  awakened  to  find  them- 
selves  a   nation.     They   realized   all   at   once 


that  history — and  big  history,  too — was  in 
the  making.  Instead  of  the  Dominion  being 
dependent  on  the  British  Empire,  the  Empire's 
most  far-seeing  statesmen  were  looking  to 
Canada  for  the  sinews  of  imperial  strength. 
A  few  years  ago,  public  men  in  the  Dominion 
seriously  talked  of  Canadian  representatives 
having  seats  in  the  British  Parliament.  To-day 
they  would  not  take  a  seat  at  Westminster 
as  a  present.  With  an  empire  of  their  own 
equal  in  size  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  with 
wealth  to  be  developed  exceeding  the  com- 
bined national  incomes  of  every  country  in 
Europe — Canadian  public  men  realize  that 
they  have  enough  to  do  without  going  to  West- 
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minster    on   parochial   politics  and   deceased- 
wife's-sister  bills. 

When  Sir  William  Van  Home  used  to  predict 
that  there  would  be  a  population  of  100,000,000 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  he  was  openly 
twitted  by  the  press.  The  laugh  is  now  on 
Sir  William's  side.  And  long  ago,  when  the 
shareholders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Com- 
pany were  urgent  to  sell  their  enormous  hold- 
ings of  land  at  a  dollar  an  acre,  at  fifty  cents 
an  acre,  at  a  cent  an  acre,  at  any  slaughter 
price  they  could  realize;  and  when  Lord 
Strathcona  (then  Donald  Smith),  their  land 
commissioner,  kept  sending  back  word,  "Wait! 
Wait!   Don't   sell   vet!  Hold  on!  Wait   a   bit! 


That  country  has  a  future" — it  was  commonly 
thought  among  the  shareholders  that  Strath- 
cona must  have  a  long-time  option  on  eternity. 
But  he  has  lived  to  see  land  sales  that  have  sent 
the  company's  stock  up  1,000  per  cent. 

As  the  different  Canadian  provinces  came 
into  the  confederation,  they  were  like  beads 
on  a  string  a  thousand  miles  apart.  First 
were  the  Maritime  Provinces,  with  western 
bounds  touching  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Quebec,  but  in  reality  with  the  settlements 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  separated  from  the  settlements 
of  Quebec  by  a  thousand  miles  of  untracked 
forest.     Only    the    Ottawa    River    separated 
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'THE   DESERTED    VILLAGE"— THE   INDIANS'   WINTER   HOME 


Photograph  by  Mathers 


Quebec  from  Ontario;  "but  one  province  was 
French,  the  other  English — aliens  to  each 
other  in  religion,  language,  and  customs. 
A  thousand  miles  of  iron-capped,  rock-bound, 
winter-bound  wastes  lay  between  Ontario  and 
the  little  settlement  of  Red  River  in  Manitoba — 
not  an  interest  in  common  between  the  little 
province  of  the  west  and  her  sisters  to  the  east. 
Then  came  prairie  land  for  a  thousand  miles 
and  impassable  or  rather  unpassed  mountains 
for  600  miles  before  reaching  the  Pacific 
province  of  British  Columbia,  more  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  other  parts  of  Canada 
than  Mexico  or  Panama.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  British  Columbia  to  com- 
municate with  Mexico  or  Panama  than  with 
the  rest  of  Canada. 

To  bind  into  a  cohesive  nation  these  isolated 
patches  of  settlement — oases  of  life  in  a  desert 
of  wilds — seemed  a  herculean  task. 

A  nation  can  -rosper  only  as  it  trades  what  it 


draws  from  the  soil.  Naturally,  these  isolated 
provinces  looked  just  across  an  invisible 
boundary  to  the  United  States  for  trade. 
It  was  argued  as  absurd  and  against  the  mani- 
fest design  of  nature  that  the  far-distant 
provinces  should  trade  with  one  other,  much 
less  with  England,  when  the  United  States 
was  within  a  day's  journey  of  each  province. 
But  the  United  States  erected  a  tariff  wall 
that  Canada  could  not  climb.  The  struggling 
Dominion  was  thrown  solely  on  its  own  re- 
sources. The  high  tariff  that  built  up  American 
industries  was  what  gave  first  impetus  to 
Canada's  nationhood.  It  compelled  just 
what  confederation  lacked — cohesiveness.  I 
will  not  say  that  without  that  high  tariff 
Canadian  confederation  would  have  gone  to 
pieces  like  a  rope  of  sand;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  without  it  Canadian  resources  would 
have  gone  to  build  up  American  cities,  American 
ports,    and    American    railroads.     Instead    of 


HOME   01    A    PROSPEROUS    FARMER   NEAR    BRANDON,   CANADA 
"The  unsightly  tar-paper  shanties  of  the  pioneer  prairie  home  have  given  place  to  houses  that  would  dignify 

an  Eastern  city" 
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having  three  transcontinental  railroads  run- 
ning east  and  west,  the  Dominion  would  have 
had  hundreds  of  roads  running  south,  feeding 
the  products  of  Canada's  forests  and  farms 
and  mines  into  American  cities.  The  American 
tariff  was  a  good  thing  for  Canada. 

LINKING    THE    PROVINCES    WITH    RAILROADS 

Thrown  on  its  own  resources,  the  Dominion 
set  itself  to  the  great  task  of  linking  the 
provinces  together,  building  railroads  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  canals  from  tide-water 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  In  actual  cash  from  the  Do- 
minion treasury,  this  cost  Canada  $400,000,000; 
to  be  exact,  $300,000,000  for  the  railroads, 
and  $111,000,000  for  the  canals,  not  counting 
land  grants  and  private  subscription  for  stock, 
which  would  bring  up  the  total  expenditure 
to  Si, 000, 000, 000.  This  was  a  tidy  sum  for 
a  country  with  no  more  population  than 
Greater  New  York.  To  put  it  mildly — it  was 
a  staggering  burden,  as  big  a  burden  as  Japan 
and  Russia  assumed  for  their  war;  and  their 
population  is  respectively  42,000,000  and 
120,000,000.  Plucky  little  Canada!  I  don't 
wonder  that  the  bond-holders  of  some  of  those 
railroads  made  it  hot  for  the  railroad  men 
financing  them,  and  that  Canadian  credit  in 
its  early  years  stood  on  very  shaky  legs. 

In  the  case  of  the  Government  railroad, 
the  Intercolonial  from  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
the  railroads  preceded  population — in  fact, 
preceded  the  possibility  of  earning  running 
expenses.  Indeed,  if  Canadian  railroad  mag- 
nates would  speak,  some  comical  stories  could 
be  told  and  I  hope  some  day  they  will  be 
told — of  the  desperate  straits  to  finance  these 
roads.  Two  railroad  magnates,  whose  success 
now  runs  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  coin, 
could  tell  of  times  when  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  lay  between  them  and  ruin.  If  the  parlia- 
mentary vote  had  not  gone  right,  or  the  funds 
had  not  been  found,  construction  gangs  would 
have  quit  work,  construction  magnates  would 
.{one  to  South  America,  and  construction 
rail-  as  one  comic  paper  put  it  at  the  time 
"would  have  rusted  on  the  prairie,  iron  tonic 
for  the  (  ows." 

Those  were  Canada's  pioneer  days,  when 
the  risks  wen;  so  big  and  the  tasks  so 
hard  thai  nun  forgot  that  there  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  future  prosperity.  It  was 
a  financial  fight  for  national  existence — a  time 
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AT  THE   GLACIER,  SELKIRKS 

when  many  were  disposed  to  throw  up  the 
sponge  and  shout  annexation.  That  day  is 
past.  That  was  Canada's  seed-time;  this  is 
its  harvest.  And  the  difficulties  of  financing 
its  railroads  were  repeated  in  every  walk  of 
life — farming,  mining,  lumbering,  manufactur- 


A  (  HURCH  ON  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE 
At  Fort  Good  Hope 
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ONE   OF   CIVILIZATION'S   OUTPOSTS 
A  trader's  post  at  Resolution,  Great  Slave  Lake.     These  stations  are  headquarters  for  the  steady  barter  maintained 
between  the  trappers  and  the  company.     In  return  for  furs  the  hunters    receive  "credit,"  redeemable  at    the   stores 
for  provisions,  merchandise,  ammunition,  and  all  other    necessities    of    primitive  life.     Thousands    of    square    miles 

are  served  by  one  of  the  "factories" 
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FORT   MePHERSOX 


by  Mathers,  humouton 


The  most  northerly  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 


ing.     Here   was   the   stuff!     Could   a   market 
be  found  or  be  created  for  it  ? 

It  used  to  be  a  stock  apology  for  hard  times 
in  Canada  that  a  country  with  a  big  neighbor 
next  door  was  bound  to  be  dwarfed  industrially. 
It  never  seemed  to  dawn  on  the  apologists — and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  half  the  papers  that  are 
now  shouting  in  Canada  were  "calamity- 
howlers"  in  the  hard  days — that  the  swift 
progress  of  the  United  States  meant  exhaustion 
of  natural  resources,  and  the  moment  that  point 
was  reached  the  tide  of  development  would 
turn  to  Canada.  According  to  Mr.  Hill, 
the  point  of  exhaustion  south  of  the  boundary 
has  already  been  approached.  At  all  events, 
of  the  tide  turning  to  Canada,  50  per  cent,  of 
the  inpouring  population  and  80  per  cent,  of 
the  inpouring  capital  are  from  the  United  States. 
The  presence  of  the  big  neighbor  is  helping 
forward  rather  than  dwarfing  the  Dominion. 

AREA    AND    POPULATION 

When  one  surveys  Canada,  the  facts  are  so 
big  as  to  be  bewildering. 

In  the  first  place,  the  area  of  the  Dominion 
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A   BIRD'S-EYE   VIEW    OF   BANFF,    FROM    MOUNT   SULPHUR 

An  important  town  of  about  600  population  in  the  province  of  Alberta,   about  560  miles  east  from  Vancouver.       It 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  National  Park  and  the  whole  town  is  the  property  of  the  Dominion   Government 
and  is  under  the  control    of  the  Park  Superintendent.     The  Park  has  an  area  of    5,732    square    miles   and    is    situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     It  contains  the  last  large  Canadian  herd  of  buffalo 
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Port  Simi/son,   Mackenzie  River 


THE   RAMPARTS,   MACKENZIE  RIVER 

A  picturesque  spot  in  the  Northwest 
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IN   THE   WHEAT   BELT   OF    WESTERN    CANADA 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  carry,  the  inspiring  sweep  of  the  prairies 


is  within  a  few  thousand  miles  of  the  area  of 
all  of  Europe.  I  prefer  to  give  it  comparatively, 
for  figures  mean  nothing  in  the  mass;  and 
the  statements  can  be  verified  by  looking  up 
the  figures,  which  are  taken  from  Canadian 
official  publications. 

To  be  more  specific — you  could  spread  the 
surface  of  Italy  and  Spain  and  Turkey  and 
Greece  and  Austria  over  Eastern  Canada ;  and 
you  would  still  have  an  area  uncovered,  in  East- 
ern Canada  alone,  bigger  than  the  German 
Empire.  England,  spread  flat  on  the  surface 
of  Eastern  Canada,  would  just  serve  to  cover 
the  Maritime  Provinces  nicely,  leaving  un- 
covered Quebec,  which  is  a  third  bigger  than 
Germany;  Ontario,  which  is  bigger  than 
France;  and  Labrador  (Ungava),  which  is 
about  the  size  of  Austria.  So  much  for 
Eastern  Canada. 

In  the  west — you  could  spread  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  on  Western  Canada;  and  you  would 
still  have  a  region  uncovered  as  large  as 
European  Russia.  You  could  spread  the  British 
Isles  out;  and  you  would  barely  cover  the 
smallest  of  the  western  provinces — Manitoba 
and  one  corner  of  Keewatin.  It  would  take 
one  country  the  size  of  France  to  cover  the 
new  province  of  Saskatchewan,  a  country  larger 
than  Germany  to  cover  the  new  province  of 
Alberta,  two  countries  the  size  of  Germany 
to  cover  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon; 
and  there  would  still  be  left  uncovered  the 
northern  half  of  the  west — Mackenzie  River 
and  Athabasca. 

Suppose  a  population  in  Eastern  Canada 
equal  to  France  which  is  absurd,  for  Quebec 
alone  would  support  France's  population — 
and  a  population  in  Manitoba  equal  to  the 
British  Isles,  and  in  Saskatchewan  equal  to 
France,   and   in   Alberta   equal   to  Germany, 


and  in  British  Columbia  equal  to  Germany! 
This  is  ignoring  the  Yukon,  Mackenzie  River, 
Keewatin,  and  Labrador,  taking  only  the  parts 
of  Canada  proved  habitable,  whose  lands  are 
surveyed  and  whose  climate  has  been  tested. 
You  have  a  possible  population  of  200,000,000. 
The  figures  are  staggering. 

Lord  Strathcona,  canny  and  conservative 
as  his  Scotch  ancestry — whose  eighty-six 
years  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  to  85,000,000  and  whose  colossal  fortune 
is  directly  the  result  of  his  faith  in  Canada's 
progress — forecasts  the  Dominion's  population 
within  the  next  century  at  80,000,000.  The 
basis  of  his  estimate  is  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  United  States.  America's  population 
has  been  acquired  against  tremendous  odds. 
There  were  practically  no  railroads  when  the 
movement  to  America  began.  Ocean-goers 
were  sail-boats  of  slow  passage  and  great  dis- 
comfort. In  Europe  was  profound  ignorance 
regarding  opportunities  in  America.  To-day, 
all  that  is  changed.     Canada  begins  where  the 


GRAIN   ELEVATORS  AT  FORT  WILLIAM 

On  ihe  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Superior.    Capacity  more  than 

6,000,000  bushels 
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COKE  OVENS   OF   THE   UNION   COLLIERIES   CO.,   VANCOUVER  ISLAND 
Experts    have    reported    that    if    coal  were   taken  from  the  Crow's  Nest    Pass    region    alone    at    the    rate    of   from 
4,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons  a  year,  that  field  would  not  be  exhausted  in  less  than  5,000  years.      Nature   seems  to 
have  made  a  provision  that  is  almost  providential — that  in  those  regions  barren  of  fuel  in  forests,   the  earth  should 

contain  almost  exhaustless  resources  of  coal 


HON.  FRANK  OLIVER 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  administration  the  immigration 

into  Canada  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a  year 


United  States  left  off.  Again  the  big  neighbor 
helps  instead  of  dwarfs.  The  whole  world 
is  now  gridironed  with  railroads.  The  fast 
Atlantic  liners  offer  greater  comfort  to  the  emi- 
grant than  he  has  known  at  home.  Ignorance 
of  America  has  given  place  to  an  almost 
romantic  glamor.  Just  when  the  free  lands  of 
the  United  States  are  exhausted  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  putting  up  bars  to  keep  out  the 
penniless  immigrant — Canada  is  in  a  position 
to  open  her  doors  wide.  Of  171,000,000  acres 
of  free  prairie  land  in  the  West,  surveyed  and 
climatically  fit  for  wheat,  only  5,000,000  are  now 
occupied.  One-sixth  only  of  Manitoba  is 
occupied,  and  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  other 
Western  provinces.  Of  the  Great  Clay  Belt 
in  Northern  Ontario  and  the  Great  Forest  Belt 
in  Northern  Quebec,  not  one  per  cent,  is  yet 
taken  up.  At  80,000,000,  Strathcona  places 
the  population  of  Canada  within  a  century! 

But,  it  may  be  said,  these  facts  are  potential. 
What  is  being  actually  done  ? 

First,  as  to  immigration.  More  than 
200,000  people  a  year  are  entering  Canada; 
189,000  may  be  classed  as  immigrants,  20,000 
comprises  the  floating  population  of  well-to-do 
visitors :  in  a  word,  the  Pullman  car  passengers 
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Courtesy  of  the  Dept.  of  Mines 

THE   CREIGHTON   NICKEL-COPPER  MINE   NEAR   COPPER   CLIFF,   ONTARIO 

The  mine  is  worked  as  an  open  quarry.     Ore  carrying  5  per  cent,  nickel  and  2  1-2  per  cent,  copper  was  being 

taken  out  at  the  rate  of  1,000  tons  per  day 


Photograph  by  C   W.  Matticr« 

A  MINER  NOT  IX  THE  SYNDICATE 
He  is  washing  gold-bearing  gravel  by  means  of  a  "grizzly,"  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  days  of  '40-    The  gold  yield  of  the  Yukon  alone  averages 

between  $8,000,000  and   $10,000,000  a  year 


Courtesy  ot  the  Dept.  of  Mines 

A  HIGH-GRADE  COBALT-SILVER  VEIN 

The  geologist's  hammer  shows  the  width  of  the  vein.     In  less  than 

two  years   of  development,  Cobalt  has  a  record  of  20  shipping  mines 

and  a  total  output  of  over  $3,000,000  in  silver  ore 
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A   FAMILIAR  LOGGING   SCENE   ON   VANCOUVER  ISLAND 


whom  the  immigration  inspectors  do  not 
enumerate.  Of  the  immigrants,  57,000  are  from 
the  Western  States,  not  including  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  gradually  getting  possession  of 
the  best  mines  and  vast  timber  regions,  bringing 
their  crews  with  them.  But  yesterday  Ministers 
of  the  Interior  apologized  to  Winnipeg  audi- 
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A  SAW-MILL  AT  FORT  SMITH 
On  the  Slave  River 


ences  for  the  lack  of  immigration  by  saying  that 
they  "could  not  take  immigrants  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck  and  force  them  into  the  country." 
No  such  apologies  are  heard  to-day.  Under 
the  present  Minister  of  the  Interior — Hon. 
Frank  Oliver — immigration  has  increased  at 
the  rate  of  50,000  a  year. 

A    WONDERFUL    WHEAT   COUNTRY 

Next  as  to  wheat.  Only  one-sixth  of  Mani- 
toba's wheat  lands  arc  cultivated.  That  one- 
sixth  this  year  yielded  87,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat — one-tenth  of  the  entire  wheat  production 
of  the  United  States.  This  year  the  yield  was 
low,  owing  to  dry  winds.  When  all  of  Mani- 
toba's wheat  lands  are  occupied,  it  will  be 
producing  half  as  much  wheat  as  the  whole 
United  States;  and  Manitoba  is  the  smallest 
of  the  wheat  producing  provinces — is,  in  fact, 
only  one-third  the  size  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta. 

The  mind  tails  to  grasp  the  wealth  which 
this  means  to  farmer,  and  railroad  share- 
holder, and  miller.  Indirectly,  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  stocks  of  the  railroads  and  the  mill- 
ing companies  and  the  land  companies,  which 
have  doubled  in  the  case  of  the  railroads, 
trebled  in  the  case  of  the  milling  companies, 
and  gone  up  1,000  per  cent,  in  case  of  the  land 
companies.  When  I  lived  in  the  West,  C.  P.  R. 
went  begging  at  50,  and  60,  and  70.  It  is  now  near 
200  plus.     Milling  companies  were  not  solidly 
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enough  established  to  be  listed  on  the  stock 
market.  Their  stocks  now  run  from  120  to 
250.  The  record. of  the  land  companies  reads 
like  a  paragraph  in  a  comic  paper.  They  were 
ready  to  give  away  the  lands  eight  years  ago. 
I  know  one  big  English  company  that  sold 
thousands  of  acres  at  fifty  cents  an  acre  to  an 
American  who  knew  the  country  and  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  The  stock  of  that  English 
company  can't  be  bought  to-day  at  an  advance 
of  500;  and  its  lands  are  listed  at  $10  an  acre. 
The  stock  of  the  Hudson's  Bay — to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made — went  up 
from  10  to  100  and  120. 

What  the  wealth  means  to  the  farmer  is 
harder  to  get  at  in  figures.  Ride  over  a  prairie 
farm  at  harvest  time.  It  is  literally  a  sea  of 
wheat  as  high  as  your  saddle  straps;  and  if 
you  take  out  your  pencil  and  figure  it  up,  you 
will  find  it  is  literally  a  sea  of  gold,  too.  I 
wish  I  could  note  the  facts  in  gold,  so  they 
would  drive  home  to  every  thinker;  but  if  you 
get  the  figures  on  the  wheat  fields  of  Canada, 
or  the  wheat  fields  of  the  United  States,  you 
will  find  that  a  single  year's  yield  of  wheat  at 
the  lowest  current  price  in  the  history  0}  wheat 
brings  more  cash  in  by  millions  0}  dollars  than 
the  richest  yield  of  the  richest  gold  field  in  the 
world. 

Take  the  case  of  Manitoba.  It  is  the  small- 
est of  the  wheat-growing  provinces.  One-sixth 
of  its  wheat  lands  in  1906  gave  87,000,000 
bushels,  which  at  seventy  cents  a  bushel  means 
$60,000,000.  The  gold  of  all  the  gold  mines 
in  Canada  in  their  most  prosperous  year 
never  exceeded  $30,000,000.  The  Yukon, 
which  is  the  richest  gold  field  in  the  world, 
yields  between  S8, 000, 000  and  $10,000,000  a 
year.  British  Columbia  from  i860  to  1906 
averaged  about  $6,000,000  in  gold  a  year. 
Compare  this  with  Manitoba's  $60,000,000 
from  one-sixth  of  its  wheat  lands.  Deduct- 
ing the  cost  for  production  and  the  grain 
kept  for  seeding,  this  leaves  830,000,000  dear 
in  the  pockets  of  the  Western  farmer.  It  is 
surprising  that  three  transcontinental 
railroads  are  already  in  tins  field,  a  fourth 
threatening  invasion  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Hill,  and  a  multitude  of  charters  being  taken 
out  for  railroads  from  south  to  north,  some 
projected  a-  far  north  asAthabas<  a.  Winnipeg's 
population  has  jumped  from  40,000  to  110,000 
in  less  than  ten  years.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
rn  farms  are  clear  of  debt.  The  un- 
sightly   tar-papered    shanties    of    the    pioneer 
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FELLING  A  DOUGLAS   FIR 
Compare  its  diameter  with  that  of  the  axe-handle 

prairie  home  have  given  place  to  houses  that 
would  dignify  an  Eastern  city. 

GOLD   AND   NICKEL   AND    COBALT 

Canada's  mines  are  on  the  same  bewilder- 
ingly  big  scale  as  her  wheat  lands.  It  is  an  odd 
coincidence  that  the  Dominion  mines  have 
yielded  just  about  what  would  repay  its  first 
cash  outlay   in    railroads   and  canals,   namely 


A  CEDAR  IN  STANLEY  PARK,  VANCOUVER 

Sixty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  a  maa 
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A  MONARCH   WITHOUT  A   KINGDOM 


Phoro^rapn  by  .ual.cts 


One  of  a  remnant  of  about  sixty  in  the  Canadian  National  Park  at  Banff.    When  the  Park  was  laid  out,  a  remnant 

of  sixteen  buffalo  was  collected  and  a  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  species  from  becoming  extinct 

in  Canada.      It  is  the  only  large  herd  in  the  Dominion 


A   BUFFALO   CEMETERY 

Supposed  to  be  the  remains  of   Chief  Pound-maker's  last  big  corral,  where  an  immense  herd  of  buffalo  must  have 

been  slaughtered  by  the  Indians 
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$400,000,000:  $100,000,000  in  gold  from  the 
Yukon  within  the  last  ten  years ;  $250,000,000 
in  gold  (placer  and  lode),  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  coal  from  British  Columbia;  another 
$50,000,000  in  gold  and  coal  from  the  eastern 
provinces. 

Only  one-tenth  of  Canada's  mineral  regions 
have  yet  been  explored.  All  Labrador,  all 
Keewatin,  all  Mackenzie  River,  the  most  of 
the  Peace  River  and  Athabasca,  nine-tenths 
of  British  Columbia,  and  the  Yukon  are  still  a 
terra  incognita  for  the  prospector.  What  these 
unknown  mineralized  regions  may  yield  may 
only  be  inferred  from  discoveries  daily  being 
made.  Two  cases  will  illustrate — the  uncover- 
ing of  nickel  and  cobalt  beds  in  northern 
Ontario. 

COPPER    DISCOVERED     AT     SUDBURY 

For  years  anybody  who  has  traveled  over 
the  iron  wastes  between  the  Ottawa  River 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  must  have  felt  convinced 
that  mines  would  some  day  be  discovered 
under  those  leagues  upon  leagues  of  weathered, 
mineral-stained  rocks,  east  and  west  of  Port 
Arthur.  When  the  railroad  was  cut  through 
the  rocks  at  Sudbury,  ore  beds  were  discovered. 
They  were  thought  to  be  copper  and  actually 
bonded  over  to  American  capitalists  as  such. 
What  was  the  amazement  of  the  different 
mining  companies  when  returns  came  back 
from  the  first  shipments  to  learn  that  the 
mines  were  not  copper  but  nickel — the  largest 
ore-beds  of  that  rare  metal  in  the  world. 
How  the  mines  of  these  disappointed  capitalists 
were  first  exploited  and  finally  opened  is  a 
romance  by  itself.  Only  one  other  country 
has  such  a  supply  of  the  metal  most  needed 
in  war  for  vessels  and  gun  works — France, 
in  the  mines  at  New  Caledonia.  There  was 
the  usual  long  period  of  experiment  and 
discouragement  and  outlay,  and,  if  govern- 
mental returns  be  correct,  only  $9,000,000 
worth  of  the  nickel  has  been  mined  to  the 
present  time;  but  when  the  great  gun  works  of 
Europe  heard  of  the  find  and  that  the  deposit 
had  been  proved,  they  offered  to  buy  over  the 
entire  output  of  the  mines  to  all  time.  To 
the  American  public,  interest  in  the  discovery 
centres  round  the  fact  that  America  now  has  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  the  metal  alloy  for 
armaments  that  is  almost  ball-proof.  The 
discovery  has  revolutionized  armor-plating  for 
the  American  navy. 

The  discovery  of  cobalt  came  in  almost  the 


same  way.  The  Temiscamingue  Railway  con- 
struction gangs  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Ottawa  turned  up  ore.  It  was  thought  to  be 
low-grade  silver  or  copper.  A  specimen 
was  sent  to  Toronto  300  miles  away  for  an- 
alysis. Meanwhile,  a  long-headed  young 
fellow,  who  had  been  earning  a  pittance  at 
school-teaching  and  surveying  in  the  region, 
took  himself  off  for  a  hurried  course  in  mineral- 
ogy. The  official  report  on  the  specimen  was 
so  fabulous  that  the  people  of  Ontario  would 
not  believe  it.  Ontario  had  been  terribly 
bitten  in  the  two  mining  booms,  first  in  Koot- 
enay,  then  in  the  Yukon.  In  both  Kootenay 
and  the  Yukon,  Americans  were  on  the  spot 
first.  They  had  proved  the  mines  to  be  pro- 
ducers, and  had  skimmed  the  cream  of  the 
profits  before  conservative  Canadians  would 
invest.  The  consequences  were  that  when  the 
Canadian  capitalist  did  invest,  he  found  many 
of  the  Kootenay  and  Yukon  mines  worked 
out.  Instead  of  cream,  he  found  skim-milk, 
and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  recoup  himself 
by  putting  on  a  brave  face.  He  boomed  his 
worked-out  mine,  floated  the  venture  with 
an  absurdly  big  capital,  and  sold  enough  cheap 
shares  to  pay  himself  for  his  own  loss,  with 
the  result  that  almost  every  servant  girl  in 
Ontario  contributed  hard-earned  wages  to 
these  sharks.  I  was  in  the  Kootenay  when  this 
game  was  worked  and  the  barefaced  way  in 
which  eminently  respectable  capitalists  gave 
themselves  to  this  mendacious  robbery  is  a 
thing  to  be  remembered. 

THE     BOOM     AT     COBALT 

So  when  the  official  report  stated  that  the 
specimen  of  ore  was  cobalt-silver  that  would  run 
from  $700  to  $800  a  ton,  Eastern  Canada  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  What  with  Kootenay  and  Yukon, 
it  had  had  enough  of  mines  f,or  some  time. 
History  repeated  itself.  Americans  rushed  in 
during  the  fall  of  1905  at  the  rate  of  1,100  a 
day.  When  actual  ore  shipments  were  made 
to  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  actual  cask 
sent  back  in  checks  of  $300,000  and  $400,00* 
for  a  load — the  ore  running  $700  and  $800  a. 
ton  as  the  official  report  had  stated — Canada 
woke  up  and  went  mildly  wild.  The  mining 
camp  became  the  town  of  Cobalt,  with  a 
mushroom  population;  and  if  history  is  still 
further  to  repeat  itself,  the  next  thing  in  order 
is  a  scries  of  wild  cat  promoter  schemes  at 
inflated  paper  capital  to  filch  the  servant 
jjirl .>'  wages.    And  sure  enough,  such  advertu**- 
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merits  arc  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  American 
press!  In  this  case  the  robbery  is  even  more 
bare-faced  than  in  the  case  of  the  Kootenay 
and  Yukon:  for  in  those  fields  very  great  ex- 
penditure was  needed  before  a  mine  could 
yield  returns— >n  Kootenay  because  the  ore  had 
to  be  smelted,  in  Yukon  because  the  distances 
were  so  great.  But  the  cobalt-silver  field  of 
Ontario  is  only  300  miles  by  rail  from  Toronto, 
and  the  ore-bed-  arc  vertical  fissures  of  almost 
solid  slabs  of  silver.  A  prospector  who  stakes 
out  that  kind  of  a  claim  can  mine  it  for  him- 
self with  pick  and  shovel  without  floating  a 
company  for  servant -girl  capital.  Meanwhile, 
the  young  man  who  took  the  hurried  course 
in  mineralogy  and  had  staked  out  a  claim 
before  the  rest  of  Canada  had  wakened  up 
is  estimated  to  be  a  millionaire.  At  least,  a 
New  York  Company  offered  him  Si  5,000,000  for 
his  claim  last  June.  The  sale  of  his  interests  to 
the  Guggenheims  was  reported  in  October. 

UNDISCOVERED     MINES 

The  discovery  of  the  vast  nickel  beds  and 
of  the  cobalt-silver  resulted  from  railroads 
penetrating  unexplored  regions.  As  I  said 
before,  nine-tenths  of  Canada's  mineral  regions 
is  unexplored.  Again  and  again  last  winter  in 
London,  when  I  was  going  over  the  daily 
journals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  fur  hunters, 
who  tracked  all  parts  of  the  wilds  for  furs,  I 
found  reports  of  "minerals  here."  But  the 
company  did  not  want  minerals.  They  wanted 
furs.  The  report  of  minerals  was  ignored. 
''Mineral  signs  here,"  wrote  Ogden  of  Nevada 
and  Arizona  and  California.  Prospecting  has 
proved  him  right.  "Mineralized  stones  re- 
ported by  the  Indians,"  wrote  Ross  of  Mon- 
tana and  Kootenay.  Exploration  a  century 
later  justified  his  words.  And  the  same  Hud- 
son's Bay  daily  journals  report  minerals  in  this 
New  Ontario  of  the  Great  Clay  Belt,  where 
nickel  and  silver  have  been  uncovered.  It 
is  but  yesterday  that  the  world  was  astounded 
by  the  outpouring  of  gold  from  the  Klondike. 
Since  1719,  Hudson's  Bay  Company  records 
have  Indian  legends  of  gold  dust  in  Baffin's 
Land  and  vast  copper  beds  somewhere  north 
of  Chesterfield  Inlet.  Fifty  men  the  Company 
lost  when  Captain  Knight  perished  looking  for 
that  gold  dust  in  1721.  And  Hearne,  who 
explored  the  Coppermine,  did  not  find  the 
source  of  those  coppsr  bracelets  and  necklaces 
worn  by  the  northern  Indians.  The  mines 
are  yet  to  be  uncovered.     If  the  old  journals' 


prediction  of  copper  in  Labrador  and  silver  on 
the  Coppermine  and  galena  and  gold  from 
Mackenzie  to  the  Rockies  be  likewise  verified, 
Canada's  lethargy  regarding  its  mines  will  re- 
ceive some  rude  jolts  in  the  near  future. 

But  it  is  from  its  coal  beds  that  Canada 
will  draw  greater  wealth  than  from  the  precious 
metals.  The  coal  mines  of  Vancouver  Island 
and  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  need  not  be 
described  here.  They  have  already  produced 
coal  of  as  much  value  as  the  gold  placers  of 
the  Yukon — close  on  $100,000,000.  But  these 
are  not  the  big  coal  mines  of  Canada.  The  tig 
coal  area  is  just  east  of  the  Rockies,  above  the 
boundary  extending  north  with  intermittent 
barren  areas  500  miles,  as  far  as  Peace  River. 

crow's  nest  pass  coal  field 

Only  one  part  of  this  enormous  field 
has  been  sufficiently  exploited  to  give  any  defi- 
nite data  as  to  its  capacity.  That  is  the  field 
at  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  just  forty  miles  north  of 
the  boundary.  These  mines  have  been  opened 
only  a  short  time.  The  yield  of  a  million  tons 
a  year  is  purely  an  experiment.  Nevertheless 
the  results  uncovered  can  hardly  be  grasped. 
I  give  the  estimate  of  two  different  experts. 
Both  were  government  geologists.  Neither 
owned  one  cent's  worth  of  stock  in  any  mine. 
Both  gave  their  estimate  before  the  mines 
were  taken  over  by  a  stock  company.  One 
declares  that  there  is  enough  coal  in  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  region  alone  to  yield  4,000,000  tons 
a  year  for  5,000  years.  The  other  declcres 
that  there  is  enough  coal  to  yield  10,000.000 
tons  a  year  for  7,000  years.  Space  forbids 
giving  the  length  and  depth  and  number  of 
seams  examined  on  which  these  estimates  are 
based.  Value  that  coal  at  fifty  cents  a  ton — 
which  is  absurd.  Add  that  value  to  the  national 
wealth  of  Canada  in  miner's  wages,  share- 
holders' returns,  rail  and  ship  freight;  and  one 
does  not  need  to  state  the  figures.  And  this 
is  but  one  of  its  Western  coal  fields.  There 
are  still  unexplored  seams  along  the  Saskatche- 
wan, on  the  Peace  River,  and  down  the  Macken- 
zie. Nature  seems  to  have  made  a  provision 
that  is  almost  providential — that  in  those 
regions  barren  of  fuel  in  forests,  the  earth 
should  contain  almost  exhaustless  resources 
of  coal.  New  fields  are  now  being  exploited 
in  the  interior  of  northern  British  Columbia. 
Canada's  hard  times  are  past.  As  Laurier 
says — the  twentieth  century  belongs  to  Canada, 
industrially,  at  least. 
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Can.  Nortnern 


Gt.  Northern 


Grand  Trunk  Gt.  Northern  Intercolonial  Temiscammguc  R.  R. 

A— The  New  Silver  Mines  C— The  Coal  Areas  D— The  Great  Forest  Belt 

B— The  Nickel  Ore  Beds  Ca— Crow's  Nest  Pass  E— The  Great  Clay  Belt 

RAILROAD    AND    MINERAL   MAP    OF    CANADA 

Observe  that  the  railroads  run  east  and  west,  instead  of  north  and  south.     This  is  the  result  of  the  high  tariff  wall 

erected  by  the  United  States,  shutting  off  the  Canadian  producers  from  the  American  markets 


The  story  of  Canada's  timber  wealth  is  the 
same.  Two  thousand  miles  long  is  its  field  of 
uncut  timber  to-day,  comprising  1,500,000,000 
acres  divided  into  three  great  belts,  which  can- 
not be  described  here.  To  put  it  briefly — 
according  to  Dominion  authorities — Canada's 
timber  area  is  four  times  greater  than  the 
timber  area  of  the  United  States,  three  times 
greater  than  the  timber  area  of  Russia,  twice 
as  great  as  the  timber  area  of  all  Europe.  And 
this  source  of  national  wealth  is  practically 
untapped.  In  the  west,  not  more  than 
$2, 000,000  worth  of  lumber  is  exported  a 
year.  In  the  east — though  no  figures  are 
obtainable — at  a  guess,  as  much  again;  in  all, 
a  yearly  revenue  from  its  forests  about  equal 
to  the  gold  from  the  Yukon.  But  this  seven  or 
eight  million  is  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the  rev- 
enue that  will  accrue  from  Canadian  forests 
when  the  enormous  limits  recently  bought 
by  American  capitalists  in  British  Columbia 
are  worked. 

In  thus  enumerating  the  causes  of  Canada's 
present  wonderful  prosperity,  I  have  not  men- 
1  its  manufactures,  which  have  increased 
in  number  from  thirty  at  the  time  of  confedera- 
tion to  75,000  to-day;  or  its  railroads  that  have 
Kro-.vn  from  two  short  lines  of  2,000  miles  to 
three  transcontinental  lines  with  numerous 
branches  totalling  23,000  miles.  Xor  have 
I  mentioned    its  fisheries    and  dairying  and 


fruit  growing.  These  industries  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  Canada.  They  are  sources  of  wealth 
common  to  other  nations,  that  grow  as  the  farms 
and  the  mines  and  the  forests  develop ;  but  in 
the  wheat  lands  and  mines  and  forests,  Canada 
has  a  wealth  peculiar  to  herself. 

The  greatest  problem  confronting  Canada  in 
the  immediate  future  is  the  shortest  route  to 
Europe  by  Churchill,  Hudson  Bay.  For 
twenty  years  this  has  been  mooted,  but  now 
100  miles  of  the  railroad  to  the  Bay  are  actually 
laid.  Five  years,  at  the  least,  will  see  trains 
running  from  the  grain-growing  areas  of 
the  West  to  Hudson  Bay.  What  does  this 
mean?  It  means  that  Churchill  is  nearer  the 
shippers  of  the  Western  States  as  a  route  to 
Europe  than  New  York  is,  by  1,500  miles. 
But  the  success  of  the  route  hinges  on  the 
navigability  of  the  Straits — a  distance  of  450 
miles.  That  is  a  point  too  controversial  to  be 
settled  here. 

If  the  development  of  resources  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  bring  the  same  national  expansion 
as  the  development  of  the  same  resources  has 
brought  about  in  the  United  States  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  Canada's  future  is  that  of 
w  Nation.  And  if  il  flies  (he  British 
flag  while  American  capital  develops  its 
resources,  there  may  vet  be  that  commercial 
compact  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood  of 
which  idealists  have  dreamed. 


OUR    LIVES    SHORTENING 

THE  SAVING  OF  CHILD  LIFE  BUT  THE  LOSS  OF  ADULTS 

BY 

M.  G.  CUNNIFF 


THE  startling  fact  about  the  boasted  prog- 
ress of  medicine  is  that  our  lives,  in- 
stead of  lengthening,  are  growing 
shorter.  We  men  and  women  of  to-day  are 
dying  younger  than  our  grandparents. 

Pneumonia  is  increasing  in  fatality  at  a  rate 
so  alarming  that  it  is  now  killing  more  people 
than  tuberculosis — partly  because  tuberculo- 
sis has  been  somewhat  checked  and  pneumonia 
has  not  been.  Cancer  takes  off  an  increasing 
proportion  of  victims  every  year.  So  do  heart 
disease,  apoplexy,  and  Bright's  disease — all 
diseases  of  adult  life.  Modern  conditions  of 
living  are  increasing  so  in  deadliness  that  the 
man  or  woman  of  fifty,  the  vital  statistics  show, 
has  a  smaller  and  smaller  chance  every  year 
of  becoming  a  sexagenarian,  not  to  speak  of 
reaching  the  Scriptural  age  of  seventy.  But 
modern  medical  methods  are  saving  the  lives 
of  children  so  efficiently  that  a  baby  born  to-day 
has  twice  as  good  a  chance  to  live  as  the  baby 
of  half  a  century  ago.  Yet  the  modern  baby's 
father  and  mother  stand  less  chance  of  escaping 
the  fatal  diseases  of  adult  life  than  grown-up 
Americans  did  in  the  medically  benighted  days 
before  the  Civil  War. 

THE   DECLINE   IN   THE   DEATH   RATE 

The  total  death  rate,  to  be  sure,  has  come 
down  wonderfully.  A  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  was  no  small  achievement  to  grow 
up.  Smallpox  was  killing  one  person  out  of 
ten,  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from 
smallpox  were  of  children  less  than  five  years 
old.  The  disease  was  an  ever-present  scourge 
that  swept  the  world.  With  the  introduction 
of  vaccination,  the  death  rate  went  down  rapidly 
as  vaccination  and  sanitary  methods  were  en- 
forced, until  now  it  reaps  comparatively  few 
victims.  Cholera,  typhus,  yellow  fever,  and 
leprosy  stalked  abroad.  To-day  they  have  all 
but  disappeared  from  civilized  countries.  The 
death  rate  of  London  fell  with  the  conquest  of 
these  diseases  and  the  enforcement  of  sanita- 


tion, from  50  per  thousand  of  the  population 
annually  in  the  18th  century  to  24  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  rate  was  this  same 
24  in  Boston  and  New  York  as  late  as  1894. 

The  Census  shows  the  rate  for  all  the  states 
where  deaths  are  registered — Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia — to  have  fallen 
to  17.3  in  1900  and  in  1904  to  16.7.  Massa- 
chusetts gives  less  than  16  for  1904.  The  rate 
goes  as  low  as  10  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  which  is 
a  large  suburban  community  with  a  high 
standard  of  living.  An  average  that  approxi- 
mates accuracy  is  that  of  the  Census  for  the 
registration  area  of  the  country  for  the  five 
years  1900- 1904.  This  is  a  little  less  than  18 
for  cities  and  a  little  more  than  14  for  the  rural 
districts.  It  is  conservative  to  say  that  the 
death  rate  for  the  United  States  has  declined 
one-half  in  a  century  and  nearly  one-fourth 
since  1890. 

It  was  plain,  however,  as  early  as  1880  that 
this  saving  of  life,  which  has  been  an  even  more 
important  element  than  the  birth  rate  in  in- 
creasing the  population  and  the  strength  of 
every  progressive  nation,  was  among  infants 
and  children.  It  was  then  shown  in  England 
that  the  death  rate  of  men  above  45  and  women 
above  60  was  increasing.  Massachusetts  rec- 
ords, which  are  better  kept  than  those  of 
other  states,  show  that  this  tendency  is  steadily 
increasing;  and  Census  figures,  which  cannot 
be  wholly  trusted  but  which  are  not  at  fault  on 
broad  deductions,  verify  the  astounding  fact. 
The  Census  shows  that  the  increase  of  the 
death  rate  begins  among  people  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,  but  the  more  trust- 
worthy Massachusetts  observations  indicate 
that  the  increase  begins  among  people  between 
forty  and  fifty.  In  1880,  for  example,  a  man 
of  fifty  in  Massachusetts  could  look  forward  to 
twenty-three  more  years  of  life.  He  can  now 
look  forward  to  hardly  more  than  twenty. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
whites  live  longer  than  negroes,  the  well-to-do 
longer  than  the  poor,  and  country-dwellers 
longer  than  city-dwellers;  and,  since  the  death 
rate  is  made  up  from  deaths  in  all  these  classes 
of  people,  it  is  probably  true  that  those  Ameri- 
cans who  live  as  the  grandfathers  of  most  of  us 
lived — that  is,  in  the  country — live  quite  as 
long  as  their  forebears.  Just  as  the  great  sav- 
ing in  children's  lives  has  been  among  the  poor 
of  the  cities,  negroes  included,  so  it  is  true  that 
the  increase  in  the  adult  death  rate  has  without 
doubt  taken  place  very  largely  among  the  poor 
of  the  cities,  and  probably  wholly  among  the 
people  in  cities,  the  well-to-do  as  well  as  the 
poor.  It  is  the  rush  and  bustle,  the  crowding, 
the  physical  inertia,  the  sedentary  or  indoor 
occupations  of  modern  city  life  that  account 
for  the  increasing  deadliness  of  adult  diseases. 
We  Americans  have  gradually  changed  our 
whole  mode  of  life  almost  in  a  generation  and 
we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  live  it  safely. 

THE   GREAT   SAVING   OF   CHILD   LIFE 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  tell  of  some  of  the 
shining  things  that  have  been  done  in  saving 
life  before  calling  attention  to  the  things  that 
have  not  been  done.  The  great  fights  the 
physicians  have  nobly  fought  and  won,  the 
campaigns  of  enlightenment  they  have  carried 
on,  the  devoted  services  they  have  rendered, 
have  contributed  inestimably  to  make  the 
great  civilized  nations  what  they  are.  Even 
though  adults  are  dying  faster  than  formerly, 
the  huge  saving  of  humanity  indicated  by  a 
decline  of  one-half  in  the  death  rate  has  meant 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  effective  population  of 
the  United  States,  England,  and  Germany. 
That  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  swift  prog- 
ress of  these  nations.  "The  public  health," 
said  Disraeli,  "is  the  foundation  on  which 
repose  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the 
power  of  a  country."  Savages  have  an  ap- 
palling death  rate.  So  do  all  backward  people. 
"They  have  no  stamina,  these  brats,"  said 
Kipling's  doctor  of  the  little  Hindu,  Muham- 
med  Din.  The  modern  civilized  world  has 
leaped  into  its  lusty,  many-sided  activity — the 
United  States  has  made  its  astonishing  recent 
progress,  for  example — because  the  infants  and 
children  of  the  progressive  nations  have  been 
preserved  from  fatal  diseases.  Two-thirds  of 
the  increased  human  life  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  this  saving,  it  has  been  proved,  is 
being  lived  in  the  active  years  between  twenty 


and  sixty.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  even 
if  there  is  an  increase  in  the  death  rate  beyond 
the  age  of  forty-five,  on  the  other  hand  the 
millions  of  children  who  would  have  died  in 
another  epoch,  and  are  saved  in  ours,  live 
long  enough  to  do  their  work  in  the  world. 

How  have  they  been  saved?  What  lessons 
are  there  in  the  advance  of  medicine,  of  med- 
ical knowledge,  of  sanitary  precautions,  bear- 
ing on  the  guarding  of  children  that  point  the 
way  to  the  saving  of  adults  too? 

SAVING   BABIES   BY   PREVENTIVE   MEASURES 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  such  an 
improvement  in  surgical  methods  and  opera- 
tive skill  that  more  and  more  babies  are  born 
alive  who  would  have  been  born  dead  under 
eadier  conditions.  In  Boston,  alone,  last  year, 
there  wrere  sixty-seven  saved  who  would  have 
perished  if  the  death  rate  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  still  prevailed. 

In  the  second  place,  as  soon  as  the  modern 
baby  is  born  he  becomes  the  object  of  many 
attentions  that  were  not  bestowed  on  his  parents 
in  infancy,  because  the  physicians  and  sani- 
tarians of  thirty  years  ago  were  ignorant  of  the 
need  of  them.  Dysentery  and  cholera  in- 
fantum, to  be  sure,  still  slay  their  thousands  of 
infants;  but,  as  reliable  figures  show,  only 
half  as  many  as  fifty  years  ago.  Why?  Be- 
cause, chiefly  through  Pasteur's  discovery  of 
germs  and  the  relation  of  germs  to  disease, 
physicians  have  learned  to  teach  mothers  to  be 
careful  what  food  they  give  to  babies,  and  be- 
cause the  public  has  thrown  precautions  around 
the  milk  supply.  Physicians  now  insist  that 
infants  shall  have  their  natural  food  whenever 
possible.  Dr.  Bockh,  of  Berlin,  in  an  investi- 
gation made  in  1896,  found  that  among  the 
infants  less  than  one  month  old  who  died  that 
year  in  Berlin  the  death  rate  per  million  in- 
habitants was  19  for  infants  fed  on  mother's 
milk,  in  for  those  fed  on  animal's  milk,  and 
308  for  those  fed  on  artificial  substitutes.  The 
investigation  showed  further  that  it  was  not 
cow's  milk  itself  that  proved  so  much  more 
deadly  than  mother's  milk,  but  infected  cow's 
milk,  for  the  deaths  from  the  children  in  the 
second  class  were  more  than  twice  as  frequent 
in  the  summer,  when  cow's  milk  speedily  gets 
bad,  as  in  the  winter.  Since  this  discovery, 
the  danger  of  substitutes  for  Nature's  food  has 
been  a  medical  axiom.  The  artificial  sub- 
stitutes, physicians  now  agree,  lack  certain 
nutritive  elements  that  an  infant's  food  should 
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ind  cow's  milk  collects  dangerous 
germs  with  greater  rapidity  than  any  other 
common  food  of  human  beings. 

Medical  experience,  however,  corroborates 
Dr.  Bockh's  proof  that  for  infants  who  must 
have  some  other  food  than  the  natural  one  and 
for  babies  more  than  one  year  old,  cow's  milk. 
in  most  cases  is  best.  Many  babies  do  better 
on  some  artificial  food,  but  frequently  this  is 
because  the  cow's  milk  obtainable  is  impure  or 
is  not  properly  modified.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  babies  do  get  cow's  milk.  It  has  been 
the  progress  of  mothers  and  of  communities 
in  seeing  that  the  babies  are  provided  with  as 
pure  cow's  milk  as  improved  precautions  will 
permit,  that  has  cut  the  death  rate  of  children 
from  the  diarrhceal  diseases  in  half  in  fifty 
years,  and  it  has  prevented  other  diseases  too. 

Pasteur's  discover}'  of  the  germ  origin  of  dis- 
ease paved  the  way  to  the  pasteurizing  or 
sterilizing  of  milk  to  kill  germs.  The  necessity 
of  sterilizing  milk  for  infants  in  the  summer  was 
driven  home  by  the  results  of  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus's  splendid  act  of  philanthropy  in  es- 
tablishing milk  depots  in  New  York  City,  where 
bottles  of  sterilized  milk  are  sold  at  a  minimum 
price  and  even  given  away  to  the  poor  on  author- 
ization from  the  board  of  health.  Nearly  a 
million  bottles,  each  containing  one  feeding,  are 
now  supplied  in  a  single  summer.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  20,000  babies  have  been  saved  by 
this  institution  alone  since  it  was  started,  for 
lablishment  showed  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  death  rate. 

In  other  cities,  too,  sterilized  milk  by  one 
means  or  another  has  been  furnished  to  infants. 
Cards,  too,  printed  in  different  languages,  are 
given  out  by  boards  of  health,  to  be  hung  in 
homes  where  there  are  babies — cards  that  con- 
vey in  terse,  printed  language  directions  cover- 
ing all  the  important  points  that  any  mother 
needs  to  know  about  the  feeding  and  the  care 
of  infants.  In  New  York  City,  inspectors  visit 
the  tenements  to  add  moral  suasion  and  good 
advice  to  the  sermons  on  the  cards.  The  in- 
spectors found  in  1902  that  23,000  out  of  27,000 
infants  examined  were  either  nursed  or  fed  on 
modified  sterilized  milk.  To  such  an  extent 
has  the  lesson  been  taught,  even  in  the 
tenements  1 

SCRUTINY   OF   THE   MILK   SUPPLY 

Pasteur's  discover}-,  however,  that  diseases 
may  be  prevented  by  the  killing  of  germs  has 
been  overshadowed  by  the  realization   in    the 


ten  years  in  ail  branches  of  medicine 
that  the  real  desideratum  is  not  to  kill 
germs  but  to  keep  jrce  of  germs.  So  state, 
city,  and  town  boards  of  health  have  been  grow- 
ing more  rigid  in  their  examination  of  the  milk 
supply,  and  private  enterprise  has  led  at  Least 
some  farmers  and  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  keep  their  milk  as  pure  as  possible 
because  it  pays  to  do  so.  Now,  almost  any- 
where, pure  milk  can  be  secured  from  one 
source  or  another.  Through  a  system  recently 
established,  dairymen  can  now  have  their  milk 
"certified"  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  other  states,  provided  it  meets  certain 
standards  of  purity.  And  the  number  of 
certified  dairies  is  growing. 

Practically  every  settled  community  in  the 
country  now  keeps  up  a  more  or  less  rigid  in- 
spection of  the  milk  supply.  Massachusetts, 
however,  which  always  leads  in  this  sort  of 
thing,  began  an  investigation  of  its  dairies  in 
March,  1905,  which  disclosed  that  out  of  more 
than  2,000  visited,  80  per  cent,  had  objection- 
able features.  The  state  board  of  health  forth- 
with notified  the  objectionable  dairies  to  clean 
up,  but  the  investigation  proved  that  with  so 
much  being  done  everywhere  there  is  still  much 
to  do  in  regulating  all  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round the  supply.  A  point  worth  emphasizing 
is  that  since  the  public  at  large  cannot  yet  be 
certain  of  procuring  practically  germ-free  milk, 
it  is  not  a  safe  food  unless  sterilized.  For  the 
milk  supply  has  a  vital  bearing  not  only  on  the 
diarrhoeal  diseases  of  infants  but  on  all  the 
infective  diseases. 

The  death  rate  from  measles  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  declined  in  thirty-five  years  from 
16  per  hundred  thousand  to  5;  from  scarlet 
fever  from  about  70  to  less  than  10;  from 
whooping  cough  from  about  20  to  less  than  10 
— barring  an  epidemic  in  1903,  when  it  went 
up  to  17.  Similar  declines  have  taken  place 
throughout  the  country,  perhaps  not  as  notably 
everywhere  but  certainly  in  most  of  the  large 
cities.  It  has  come  about  chiefly  through  a 
more  and  more  rigid  isolation  of  sick  and 
convalescent  children,  a  more  and  more 
rigid  insistence  that  they  shall  not  go  to 
school,  and  more  and  more  thorough  medical 
examinations  in  the  schools.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  scarlet  fever  showed  a 
noteworthy  falling  off  after  the  disease  was  made 
subject  to  quarantine  in  1888,  and  measles 
after  it  was  quarantined  in  1896.  Other  cities 
show  similar  erood  results  from  isolation.     But 
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isolation  is  not  everything.  Even  in  relation 
to  these  diseases,  the  milk  supply  is  vital. 

In  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  December,  1904, 
forty-three  cases  of  scarlet  fever  broke  out. 
An  investigation  showed  that  the  patients  used 
milk  furnished  by  a  single  farmer,  and  that 
the  milk  was  handled  and  delivered  by  his  son, 
who  was  just  acquiring  a  mild  form  of  the 
disease  himself.  This  milk  supply  was  cut 
off  for  a  time,  all  the  utensils  were  then  steril- 
ized, and  no  one  who  came  in  contact  with  a 
scarlet  fever  patient  was  allowed  to  handle  them. 
The  epidemic  at  once  fell  off  and  shortly  disap- 
peared. Uncounted  epidemics  have  had  a 
similar  source.  The  milk  supply  of  every 
community  should  be  considered  a  possible 
menace,  to  be  watched  with  unfailing  vigilance. 

Better  knowledge  regarding  the  food  of 
children,  then,  better  scrutiny  of  the  milk 
supply,  the  sterilizing  of  milk,  and  quarantin- 
ing have  accounted  in  large  measure  for  the 
saving  of  children.  Tenement-house  laws  to 
prevent  filth  and  overcrowding,  tenement-house 
inspection  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced, 
street  cleaning,  and  the  enforcement  of  board 
of  health  rules  have  all  played  their  part  in  the 
great  human  task.  Medical  inspection  of 
children  in  the  public  schools,  compulsory 
vaccination  (and  re-vaccination  whenever  small- 
pox breaks  out  in  a  neighborhood),  parks,  and 
piers,  and  floating  hospitals — these  have  done 
their  share,  more  particularly  in  protecting  the 
children  of  the  less  well-to-do.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  point  out  that  the  work  has-not  gone 
half  far  enough,  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  children  who  die  every  year  in  appalling 
numbers — one-fifth  of  all  who  are  born  in  the 
larger  cities  before  they  have  lived  a  year — die 
needlessly  because  some  well-known  precaution 
has  been  criminally  neglected  by  some  one 
through  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  greed. 

THE  CONQUEST   OF   DIPHTHERIA 

The  most  remarkable  advance,  however,  that 
has  been  made  in  bringing  down  the  death  rate 
of  children  has  been  due  to  none  of  these  things, 
but  to  a  revolutionary  medical  discovery. 
Diphtheria  and  membranous  croup,  within  the 
memory  of  all  of  us  dreaded  as  among  the 
deadliest  of  diseases,  are  robbed  of  their  terrors. 
The  process  of  finding  the  diphtheria  anti-toxin 
gives  the  hope  of  a  specific  cure  for  many  another 
dread  disease. 

The  conquest  of  diphtheria  was  accomplished 
when   Klebs  and   Loeffler  first  discovered  the 


specific  germ  of  diphtheria  and  when  Bering,  in 
Germany,  and  Roux,  in  France,  produced  the 
anti-toxin  for  it  by  inoculating  horses  with 
diphtheria  and  drawing  off  and  straining  the 
serum  of  the  blood.  This  is  injected  into  a 
child  suffering  with  diphtheria  or  membranous 
croup.  If  given  early  enough,  it  is  an  almost 
certain  cure. 

It  was  first  used  extensively  in  1895.  The 
death  rate  from  diphtheria  and  membranous 
croup  dropped  off  at  once,  and  it  has  been 
going  down  steadily  ever  since.  The  accompany- 
ing diagram  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Chicago 
board  of  health  tells  the  story  at  a  glance, 
though  the  actual  figures  are  a  trifle  too  low 
to  strike  the  average  for  the  country.  The 
diagram  has  the  merit,  however,  of  showing 
how  the  use  of  a  specific  remedy  modifies 
the  seasonal  fluctuations  of  the  diseases. 

A  bacteriological  examination  will  show  at 
once  whether  a  child  has  diphtheria  or  mem- 
branous croup.  If  pure  anti-toxin  is  used  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  there  is  very 
little  danger,  but  experience  shows  that  with 
each  day's  delay  in  its  administration,  the  death 
rate  goes  up.  The  remedy  is  not  only  effective 
with  the  suffering  child;  its  use  with  those  who 
run  any  danger  of  contracting  the  disease 
renders  them  immune  for  a  time.     In  some 
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ill  rale   per  100,000  of    the    population    from  diphtheria    and 
croup  before    anti-toxin  was    discovered    and    after  it  was  discovered, 
by  seasons 
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districts  physicians  have  been  slow  about  using 
it.  Their  neglect  should  be  regarded  as  crim- 
inal malpractice. 

CONTROLLING    FEVERS 

Simultaneously  with  the  saving  of  children 
brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  the  diph- 
theria anti-toxin  and  the  enforcement  of  sani- 
tary measures,  has  come  a  remarkable  advance 
in  the  control  of  certain  infective  diseases  that 
attack  people  of  all  ages. 

Two  of  the  greatest  medical  advances  in 
prevention  that  have  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  the  investigations  that  have 
proved  how  typhoid  fever  and  how  malaria 
and  yellow  fever  are  caused.  The  methods 
adopted  for  controlling  these  diseases  have 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  individuals  and 
boards  of  health — and  they  have  been  practiced 
with  increasing  thoroughness.  Not  only  chil- 
dren have  been  saved,  but  adults  too,  for 
typhoid  makes  most  of  its  ravages  on  people 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old,  and  malaria 
and  yellow  fever  make  no  distinction  of  ages. 

The  typhoid  germ  was  discovered  in  1884 — 
a  bacillus  that  attacks  the  intestines,  causing 
ulcerations  which  often,  in  fatal  cases,  per- 
forate the  bowels.  It  has  been  pointedly  said : 
"You  can  eat  typhoid  and  you  can  drink 
typhoid,  but  you  cannot  catch  typhoid."  Yet 
every  case  of  typhoid  comes  from  another  case. 
The  virulent  germs  are  cast  off  in  all  the 
patient's  emanations,  and  are  disseminated 
through  the  use  of  water  from  wells  or  ponds 
into  which  filth  seeps  or  from  rivers  that  take 
the  drainage  from  one  town  and  furnish  a  germ- 
laden  water-supply  to  the  town  below.  The 
disease  is  sent  abroad  also  through  vegetables 
fertilized  with  materials  containing  germs, 
through  oysters  and  clams  from  waters  into 
which  drainage  empties,  and  through  milk 
watered  with  germ-bearing  water  or  kept  in 
cans  washed  with  such  water.  Flies  will 
carry  the  germs.  The  refuse  from  a  single 
case  will  start  an  epidemic  that  will  sweep  a 
whole  city. 

Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  Pa.,  continue  to 
drink  Monongahela  River  water  and  continue 
to  have  a  high  typhoid  death  rate.  Epidemics 
break  out  from  time  to  time  in  cities  all  over  the 
country.  The  disease  will  frequently  break 
out  in  one  city  which  uses  a  river  water  supply, 
and  in  about  the  time  required  for  the  drainage 
to  run  down  the  river,  break  out  suddenly  in 
another  city  below.     Scrupulous  attention  to 
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THE  DEATH-RATE   FROM  TYPHOID   FEVER 
Per  100,000  inhabitants  in  Massachusetts 

water  supply  and  scrupulous  care  that  the 
emanations  of  a  patient  are  made  aseptic  and 
disposed  of  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
germs  reaching  another  human  body  would 
practically  wipe  out  the  disease.  This  is  so 
certain  that  it  has  been  said  with  some  point 
that  for  every  case  of  typhoid  some  one  should 
be  hanged — doctor,  nurse,  or  watcher,  of  some 
typhoid  patient.  Even  before  the  cause  of  the 
disease  was  thoroughly  known,  its  fatality  fell 
off  nearly  70  per  cent,  after  sewerage  and  house 
drainage  were  generally  instituted. 

In  places  where  the  utmost  care  is  taken, 
typhoid  has  been  brought  more  and  more  under 
control.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  it 
has  declined  since  the  Civil  War  as  shown  in 
the  above  table. 

Since  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  pre- 
ventive measures  have  been  known,  the  state 
has  examined  suspected  water  supplies  and 
warned  local  health  boards  of  dangers.  It  has 
investigated  typhoid  epidemics,  and  traced 
them  back  to  their  source.  In  one  case  the 
epidemic  was  traced  to  a  man  who  boarded  two 
employees  of  a  milk  contractor.  The  germs 
had  been  carried  from  this  man  into  the  milk 
which  these  men  delivered.  In  most  cases  of 
late,  an  infected  milk  supply  spread  the  disease, 
though  the  earlier  decline  in  the  death  rate  was 
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due  as  much  to  infected  water-supplies.  The 
death  rate  from  typhoid  came  down  about  25 
per  cent,  in  the  registration  area  of  the  country 
from  1890  to  1900,  but  it  has  fluctuated  since 
1900  at  a  level  nearly  twice  as  high  as  that  of 
Massachusetts,  because  elsewhere  precautions 
are  not  so  well  enforced.  Here  is  another 
reason  why  the  milk  supply  should  be  watched — 
and  the  water  supply  with  equal  vigilance. 

Malaria,  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  in 
the  last  few  years,  can  be  transmitted  in  but 
one  way — by  mosquitos.  The  same  fact  was 
proved  of  yellow  fever.  All  the  superstitions 
about  the  evil  effects  of  night  air,  bad  air, 
marshy  miasmas,  and  sewer  gas  went  straight- 
way into  the  scrap-heap  that  science  is  making 
of  medical  delusions.  When  the  investigators, 
by  successive  steps  of  exclusion,  had  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  mosquito  as  the  bearer  of 
the  vegetable-like  micro-organism  that  causes 
malaria,  two  English  physicians  went  to  the 
Italian  Campagna — dreaded  since  the  early 
days  of  Rome  as  a  pestilential  spot,  the  night 
air  of  which  was  considered  deadly.  They 
slept  in  the  marshes  from  June  to  September, 
1900,  unharmed.  Then  one  of  the  doctors 
allowed  himself  to  be  bitten  by  mosquitos,  and 
at  once  developed  malaria.  Mosquitos  were 
brought  from  Italy  and  allowed  to  bite  a 
perfectly  well  man.  Malaria  seized  him  at 
once,  and  an  examination  showed  the  char- 
acteristic organisms  in  his  blood.  Enough 
experiments  like  this  were  made  to  settle  con- 
clusively that  malaria  is  given  to  a  human 
being  only  through  the  bite  of  an  Anopheles 
mosquito  that  has  previously  bitten  some  in- 
dividual already  infected. 

Similar  experiments,  in  one  of  which  Major 
Walter  Reed,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
sacrificed  his  life,  proved  just  as  conclusively 
that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  another 
mosquito  (Slegomyia  jasciala).  The  army 
surgeons  carried  on  this  work  most  heroically. 
When  they  found  that  a  man  who  slept  in  the 
nightclothes  and  in  the  unchanged  bed  of  a 
patient  who  had  died  of  the  dreaded  "Yellow 
Jack"  was  immune  if  screened  from  mosquitos, 
and  that  one  who  slept  in  clean,  antiseptic  sur- 
roundings took  the  disease  if  exposed  to  the 
bite  of  an  infected  mosquito,  their  case  was 
proved.  So,  by  screening  well  people  from 
Anopheles  and  Stcgomyia — which  fly  only  by 
night — by  screening  sick  people  so  that  the 
mosquitos  cannot  gather  their  burden  of  dcadli- 
ness,  and  by  destroying  the  mosquito  lanrae, 


both  "Yellow  Jack"  and  "Creeping  Johnny" 
have  been  robbed  of  half  their  terrors.  Quaran- 
tine, too,  has  worked  wonders.  When,  through 
defective  quarantining,  yellow  fever  got  into 
New  Orleans  a  year  ago,  a  rigid  quarantine, 
maintained  by  Doctor  Tabor,  the  state  health 
officer,  kept  it  out  of  Texas.  But  the  people 
of  Texas  slept  under  mosquito  bars,  just  the 
same. 

Yet,  of  all  the  medical  achievements,  this 
one  of  placing  the  guilt  for  causing  malaria  on 
the  Anopheles  mosquito  is  the  least  well- 
known.  Yellow  fever  was  practically  wiped 
out  of  Havana,  and  malaria  is  being  kept  in 
hand  by  Colonel  Gorgas  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
because  the  people  in  those  places  have  been 
taught  or  compelled  to  observe  precautions. 
But  throughout  our  Northern  states,  malaria 
is  still  prevalent  and  still  deadly.  Some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  eliminating  mosquitos 
by  draining  the  places  where  the  young  de- 
velop in  stagnant  water,  and  by  using  oil  on 
pools.  But  not  enough.  When  the  virulence 
of  the  Anopheles  is  better  known  to  the  public 
at  large,  people  will  cease  to  regard  mosquito- 
bites  on  their  babies  with  equanimity.  The 
death  rate  from  malaria  has  gone  down  in 
some  places,  but  not  in  others.  It  should  be 
lower  in  all. 

WHAT   KILLS   ADULTS 

Now  while  all  these  advances  have  been 
going  on,  saving  the  children,  checking  the 
epidemic  diseases,  and  increasing  the  average 
length  of  life,  certain  non-infective  diseases 
which  attack  grown-up  people  have  increased 
in  their  deadliness.  With  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  efficacy  of  a  nourishing 
diet  and  open-air  life,  and  sanitary  precautions, 
tuberculosis  is  coming  more  and  more  under 
control.  Its  death  rate  is  gradually  declining. 
But  its  place  as  the  deadliest  of  all  the  diseases, 
in  the  United  States  killing  more  persons  an- 
nually than  any  other,  has  been  taken  by 
pneumonia.  Heart  disease,  nephritis  and 
Bright's  disease,  apoplexy,  cancer,  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  diabetes,  and  appendicitis,  have 
all  increased.  The  increase  in  appendicitis 
is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  now 
recognized,  whereas  within  the  lifetime  of 
most  of  us  it  was  not.  The  other  diseases  are 
peculiarly  the  ones  that  affect  people  in  the 
prime  of  life.  These,  with  pneumonia  and 
the  diarrhoeal  diseases,  are  the  causes  of  the 
increasing  death  rate  of  adults. 
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They  are  direct  results  of  city  life,  of  crowd- 
ing, of  hurry,  of  luxury  and  physical  sloth,  of 
worry,  of  eating  too  much  and  drinking  too 
much,  of  steam  heat,  of  carelessness,  ignorance, 
and  neglect.  They  are  the  menaces  that  lie 
in  wait  for  all  of  us.  For  many  years  now 
the  physicans  have   been   getting  the   infective 


diseases  under  control.  Meanwhile  the  organic 
diseases  have  increased  because  they  have  been 
in  a  measure  neglected.  They  are  just  as  pre- 
ventable in  most  cases  as  the  infective  diseases. 
It  is  time  that  attention  should  turn  toward  the 
means  of  preventing  them  in  order  that  adults 
may  be  saved,  as  well  as  children. 


ARE  OUR  COLLEGES  DOING  THEIR  JOB? 

THEIR  DEGREE  OF  EFFICIENCY— THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PROFESSORS 

[There  are  in  preparation  for  The  World's  Work  several  articles  in  which  the  work  of  particular  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  described  and  appraised.  During  the  preparation  of  these,  the  two  articles  that  follow  were  sent  in 
by  members  of  the  faculties  of  two  of  our  universities;  and  they  serve  as  a  sort  of  introductory  "confessions,"  from 
the    insid:',  of    two    of  the  most  frequent   criticisms  made   of   our  academic  life. — The  Editors.] 


I  HAVE  crossed  the  continent  twice  this 
summer.  First  I  worked  westward,  along 
the  lines  of  conquest,  threading  in  weeks 
the  ways  that  cost  the  pioneers  generations, 
coming  finally  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
frontier  and  democracy  still  linger.  Now  I  am 
working  back  again,  from  the  hardier,  simpler 
life  and  virtues  to  the  older,  more  sophisticated, 
less  alluring  East.  I  like  it,  like  it  all — the 
broad  sunny  lands  out  yonder,  the  cities  and 
snug  green  farms  back  here.  They  are  differ- 
ent, the  two  sections,  but  the  differences  seem 
nothing  beside  the  likenesses.  It  is  all  America, 
and  all  magnificent — one  great  nation,  tingling 
with  youth,  aware  that  its  initial  task  of  clearing 
the  continent  is  over,  making  ready  to  play, 
with  its  power  and  wealth,  a  still  greater  part 
on  a  still  larger  stage;  crude  but  honest  man- 
hood, conscious  of  strength,  ashamed  of  mis- 
takes, determined  to  do  better,  determined  to 
do  very  well. 

Here,  then,  is  this  youthful  strong  man, 
girded  to  run  a  race  with  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  And  here  am  I,  returning  after  these 
weeks  of  enlightenment  and  rest  to — what? 
To  teach!  teach  college  classes!  How  great,  how 
immense  an  anti-climax!  And  how  shameful 
that  it  «  an  anti-climax! 

But  it  is.  When  I  reach  my  college  home  I 
drop  out  of  the  current,  into  a  smooth,  a  sleepy, 
eddy.  Say,  rather,  that  I  am  tossed  by  the 
stream  off  into  a  Sargasso  Sea,  where  naviga- 
tion consists  in  drifting  and  in  polishing  the 
brasses  and  teaching  the  cabin-boy  the  knots 
and  splices. 

Let  me  cite  a  concrete  case,  the  case  that 


first  opened  my  eyes  to  the  deep  truth  ot  that 
which  I  am  here  setting  forth.  It  is  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  been  called  harsh  names  by 
his  old  acquaintances,  and  associates,  because 
he  believes  and  says,  strongly,  that  colleges 
exist  for  sendee,  and  only  secondarily  for  in- 
vestigation; maintains  that  their  faculties 
should  be  utterly  democratic,  careers  open  to 
talents,  all  men  with  an  equal  chance;  and  de- 
clares that  a  college  should  be  always  abreast — 
a  little  ahead,  rather — of  the  nation's  best  life. 

This  is  the  exact  truth.  The  colleges  are 
apart,  remote;  they  are  drifting,  and  pottering. 
They  should  be  the  strong  young  giant,  think- 
ing. They  are,  in  reality,  his  old  nurse  in  the 
chimney-corner,  thinking.  No!  his  nurse  they 
never  were;  his  maiden  aunt  rather,  sitting 
prim,  with  her  mitts  on,  thinking  she's  thinking. 

I  do  not  enjoy  saying  such  things;  I  didn't 
enjoy  discovering  them.  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  the  colleges;  very  far  from  it.  I  love- 
to  teach.  I  love  to  study.  I  remember  hiding 
my  Greek  grammar  under  my  pillow,  to  have 
the  fun  of  studying  the  verbs  before  the  house 
was  awake.  It  wasn't  a  pose,  for  I  never  told 
any  one  of  it  till  now.  It  was  the  way  I  was 
drawn — like  the  drawing  of  my  own  children 
when  one  of  them  carries  a  fairy-book  to  bed, 
and  the  other  a  cook-book.  My  father  was  a 
scholar;  my  only  desire  was  to  be  one.  I 
never  really  enjoyed  life,  heart  and  soul,  every 
waking  minute  of  it,  till  I  got  to  Leipsic  and  its 
lectures.  The  colleges  have  given  me  my 
(scrimping)  livelihood.  I've  wandered  from 
college  life ;  but  only  to  get  homesick  and  return 
to  it.    Ah!    that's  it.     I've  wandered;    I  got 
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for  a  time  into  the  world  of  men.  I  know  what 
the  young  giant  is  doing;  for  a  time  I  was  with 
him,  part  and  parcel  of  his  activity.  That  is 
the  reason  why  now,  as  I  tread  the  cloisters 
again,  my  feeling  is  of  walking  among  in- 
effectual ghosts. 

Put  the  whole  matter  into  a  nutshell :  What 
is  the  college's  function  ?  What  should  it,  the 
college,  be,  primarily — the  American  college? 
A  place  of  investigation?  No  man  of  sense 
contends  for  that.  Investigation  must  go  on; 
America  must  do  its  share  of  it;  but  the  col- 
leges as  colleges  do  not  exist  for  that.  Their 
teachers  may  fittingly  engage  in  investigation 
in  connection  with  their  teaching;  some  few 
persons  may  be  maintained  for  investigation 
alone,  if  funds  permit.  But  primarily  colleges 
exist  to  teach. 

And  that  means  what  ?  That  they  are  here 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  young  giant  the 
results,  the  serviceable,  clarified  results,  of  all 
investigation,  all  thought.  He  must  play  his 
great  part  understandingly,  without  waste. 
He  must  have  all  the  insight  that  the  world 
has  accumulated.  He  must  have  the  power 
of  looking  below  appearances,  looking  deep 
into  things;  the  power,  in  a  word,  of 
thinking. 

Who  claims  that  the  colleges  are  now  im- 
parting these  gifts  and  powers?  Publicly, 
officially,  we  claim  it ;  but  when  the  augurs  meet 
in  private  conclave,  and  catch  squarely  one 
another's  eye,  they  smile. 

Of  course,  it  is  all  very  natural.  I  don't  even 
know  that  it  is  anybody's  fault.  Opportunity 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  loomed 
quite  so  large  as  here  and  now  in  America,  and 
the  keen  energetic  souls  that  see  and  do  have 
mo.-,t  of  them  been  tempted  into  bigger  and 
better  fields  than  those  over  which  the  sound  of 
the  college  bell  floats.  The  gentler  spirits  have 
settled  on  Faculty  Street.  And  while  America 
has  been  getting  more  and  more  energetic, 
more  and  more  epical,  they  have  grown  steadily 
more — gentle!  They  haven't  made  epic; 
they've  read  it — read  the  old  epics.  They 
haven't  read  them  for  the  "go"  in  them,  but 
microscopically,  for  the  syntax  largely,  the 
scanning  (which,  by  the  way,  they  know  noth- 
ing about),  and  other  oddments.  They  think 
they  are  after  the  life  and  stir  of  it  all — and  they 
rear]  three  books  (or  ten)  of  Homer!  It's 
because  they  arc.  the  gentle  spirits.  If  they  had 
had  rirculation  of  the  Mood,  they  might  have 
been  college  teachers  and  still  have  felt  the  stir 


all  around  them  and  braced  the  souls  of  those 
who  came  to  them,  for  the  encounter. 

But  those  who  had  the  destinies  of  our  col- 
leges in  their  hands  when  the  decisive  moments 
came  were  theologians,  or  kindred  dreamers, 
and  did  not  see  their  chance — did  not  see  that 
if  America  were  to  be  a  land  of  action  the  men 
who  taught  America  should  have  in  them  a 
little  action  too.  Then  also  they  were  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  they  could  not  offer  the 
man  of  bone  and  sinew  a  living  wage.  Parsi- 
mony is  responsible  partly  for  the  situation. 
Think  of  asking  a  man  with  red  blood  to  work 
— overwork — for  $3,000  a  year,  sometimes  for 
half  of  it !  So,  one  way  and  another,  the  gentle 
ones  were  put  in  charge,  and  they  wandered 
over  to  Germany  and  learned  to  do  (very 
poorly)  the  thing  that  America  did  not  need 
and  would  never  throw  itself  into.  And  there 
we  are !  A  colleague  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"We  all  are  ninth-rate  men." 

What  I  have  said  is  true  of  the  humanities, 
is  true  of  the  sciences.  Keen-witted,  idealistic 
young  America  wants  the  keen,  laughing, 
beauty-loving,  inspiring  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  wants  all  the  fresh,  fine  books.  But 
it  hardly  knows  that  such  things  exist.  It  is 
made  to  fumble  over  the  letter  of  them,  and 
hardly  ever  gets  near  their  hearts.  The  gentle 
ones  can't  see  and  feel  beyond  the  letter.  But 
how  he  likes,  the  lad  that  we  were  training, 
those  old  throbbing  books,  full  of  the  very  life 
and  problems  that  he  is  preparing  to  face  to-day 
— if  he  does  really  get  at  them !  Often  he  does 
it  in  after  years,  when  he  has  been  out  in  the 
fight  for  a  time.  He  discovers  them,  some- 
thing guiding  him  to  his  own. 

"Thunder!"  said  a  man  to  me  not  long  ago, 
a  man  who  is  playing  a  considerable  part  in 
American  affairs  to-day,  "how  did  I  manage 
to  get  through  so  much  Homer,  under  old 
'Histcmi  Stayso,'  and  never  find  at  all  what  it 
was  about?  I  suppose  it  was  because  he 
badgered  me  about  conditional  sentences. 
I've  discovered  the  Odyssey  all  over  for  myself 
now,  and  am  reading  a  page  or  two  every 
night,  and  it's  fineV 

It  is  just  the  same  with  our  English  classics, 
just  the  same  with  French  or  German  or 
Italian.  We  never  get  at  them,  they  never  get 
at  us — unless   it's   afterward,  or  by  exception. 

And  then  the  sciences.  What  is  it  pre- 
cisely that  young  America  wants  of  them? 
They,  in  the  hands  of  their  great  masters,  are 
making  our  world  over.     If  there  is  one  thing 
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thai  the  man  of  power  needs  to  understand  to 

da) ,  it  is  the  ways  in  which  science  is  transform- 
ing human  life  and  human  thought.  But 
what  is  it  that  the  college  scientist  is  teaching 
him?  To  know  one  little  "science"  fairly 
\\\ll,  and  one  little  corner  of  it  really  well — so 
far  as  there  can  he  any  knowing  for  one  who 
lias  no  width  of  vision,  whose  eye  is  kept  always 
close  to  the  microscope.  He  who  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  the  results  and  great  outcome  of 
all  science,  and  with  enough  of  the  method  and 
minutiae  of  some  one  portion  of  the  field  to  true 
his  knowledge,  has  to  content  himself  with 
becoming  the  mere  "makings"  of  a  specialist. 
He  is  entering  upon  a  campaign.  He  asks 
for  a  field  glass:  he  is  laboriously  fitted  out 
with — myopia. 

Is  there  no  explanation  for  all  this?  Is  it 
really  so  bad  as  it  seems  ?  Are  college  teachers 
so  extremely  idiotic?  Can't  they  justify  their 
procedure?  They  can,  in  a  way;  but  it  is  a 
pretty  poor  justification.  They  can  say,  "The 
majority  of  our  students  are  going  to  teach  after 
they  leave  us,  and  we're  getting  them  ready  for 
that."  But  what  a  defence!  Better  say  noth- 
ing.    "Were  you  put  here,"  America  retorts, 


"and  entrusted  with  books  and  buildings  and 
laboratories  and  great  endowments,  that  you 
might  teach  the  youth  of  the  land  how  to 
ten  h  other  youth  to  teach  still  others  such 
things  as  these?  Are  false  and  partial  things 
the  belter  because  they  are  handed  on  thus 
from  generation  to  generation?  We  could 
forgive  you  if  your  folly  ended  with  yourselves. 
But  to  perpetuate  it  so!" 

America  has  been  very  busy.  It  has  but 
recently  found  time  to  look  around  and  take 
account  of  stock  and  call  for  reckoning.  The 
day  is  at  hand  when  it  will  look  into  the  col- 
leges. And  when  it  does,  it  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  excuse  that  those  who  have  been 
laboriously  wasting  its  educational  resources 
have  faithfully  taught  others  to  do  the  same. 
It  will  say:  "I  want  my  children  trained  to  be 
heirs  of  all  the  ages.  Find  how  to  do  this  that 
I  want,  if  you  can.  Then  you  may  teach  a 
few  of  those  who  come  to  you  to  do  it  after 
you.  Pick  those  few  carefully.  Don't  set  every 
nondescript  person  at  that  task.  But  first  of 
all  and  most  of  all  make  your  college  a  training 
school  for  life,  where  Americans  shall  learn  to 
do  America's  work." 


THE  STANDING  OF  COLLEGE  PROFESSORS 


ARE  the  professors  in  American  colleges 
underpaid,  as  a  class,  considering  the 
cost  of  their  training  and  the  character  they 
are  supposed  to  have  ?  It  seems  beyond  dispute 
that  the  average  pay  of  the  university  pro- 
fessor is  to-day  considerably  below  what  it  was 
a  generation  ago,  if  the  increase  of  the  cost  of 
living  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  rel- 
atively very  much  below  the  rate  of  pecuniary 
reward  in  all  other  professions  (exceot  that  of 
the  ministry)  and  in  business. 

But  is  the  professor  of  to-day  the  equal  in 
ability,  character,  and  standing  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  a  generation  ago?  Is  the  profession 
as  a  whole  deteriorating  under  the  influence  of 
the  enormous  commercial  prizes  which  are 
offered  in  other  careers?  A  candid  answer 
to  this  delicate  question  would  be  unfavorable 
to  the  modem  professor.  While  the  college 
president  has  grown  in  power,  influence,  and 
standing,  the  position  of  the  college  professor, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  has  correspond- 
ingly sunk.     The  dignity  of  the  profession,  in 


the  eyes  of  its  own  members  and  in  those  of 
the  community,  has  suffered. 

The  simple  conclusion  from  these  premises 
would  seem  to  be  that  our  colleges  must  at- 
tract to  their  faculties  men  who  are  now 
drawn  in  other  directions.  They  must  com- 
pete in  the  open  market  for  the  best  talent,  and 
the  obvious  wray  of  competing  is  to  bid  higher. 
There  has  been  some  attempt  in  this  direction, 
notably  in  the  case  of  Harvard,  where  recently 
a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  raised  for  the 
special  purpose  of  increasing  salaries,  and  on 
the  whole  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  leading  Ameri- 
can universities  has  appreciably  risen  during 
the  last  decade.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  universities  can  never  really  com- 
pete in  a  money  way  with  the  professions  and 
business.  They  must  expect  to  secure  a  grade 
of  men  as  professors  that  could  normally  earn 
five  times  outside  the  academic  profession 
what  the  university  can  ever  afford  to  pay  them. 
The  salary  of  the  full  professor  may  rise  from 
$3,000  even  to  $6,000  a  year  and  still  remain 
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hopelessly  outclassed.  And  if  a  dollar  be 
actually  worth  to  the  professional  man  about 
two-thirds  of  what  it  was  worth  in  the  'seven- 
ties, the  university  must  make  the  difference 
good  or  suffer.  On  the  whole  it  has  made  this 
difference  good. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  that  we  hear 
about,  however,  really  amounts  to  an  increase 
in  the  standard  of  living.  We  all  live  a  lot 
better  than  our  fathers  ever  dreamed  of  living, 
and  we  expect  a  lot  more  out  of  life:  some  of 
this  greater  speed  makes  for  added  efficiency; 
a  good  deal  of  it  is  a  real  detriment.  Much 
hardship  of  the  academic  lot  may  be  traced  to 
the  desire  of  professors'  families  to  compete 
with  others  in  entertainment,  dress,  and 
amusements.  It  would  be  a  positive  evil  if 
the  university  were  ever  able  to  pay  its  pro- 
fessors salaries  anything  like  commensurate 
with  what  their  equals  in  law  or  medicine  are 
able  to  earn.  The  university  professor  would 
then  lose  altogether  that  quality  of  service, 
that  pastoral  character,  which  ought  to  be  his 
chief  glory.  And  it  is  only  men  capable  of 
making  the  material  sacrifices,  of  understanding 
the  distinction  of  poverty,  that  should  become 
teachers  and  scholars. 

There  are  other  ways  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  professor  class  than  by  merely 
buying  superior  ability.  For  one  thing,  uni- 
versities promote  too  rapidly  and  too  indis- 
criminately, as  the  President  of  Yale  University 
has  recently  pointed  out  in  his  annual  report. 
The  college  president  feels  compelled  to  pro- 
mote an  instructor  or  assistant  professor  to  a 
higher  position  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
his  department  or  whenever  money  can  be  got 
to  pay  him.  Promotion  goes  by  accident, 
more  or  less,  when  it  should  go  solely  by  merit. 
A  college  president  ought  to  have  the  courage 
to  keep  professorships  vacant  until  he  finds 
exactly  the  men  best  fitted  to  fill  them,  and 
willing  to  accept  the  salary  offered.  Better  to 
run  his  college  on  temporary  appointments 
than  to  fill  his  faculty  with  mediocre  men. 

In  choosing  a  man  for  the  permanent  posi- 
tion of  professor,  more  regard  should  be  given 
to  the  man's  character  and  general  quality, 
apart  from  his  fitness  as  a  scholar.  Does  he 
honor  his  profession  and  will  he  be  an  orna- 
ment to  it?  Oddly  enough,  college  presidents 
as  a  rule  seem  to  be  attra<  ted  to  men  who  have 
shown  their  aptitude  for  the  profession  by  earn- 
ing money  outside  their  salaries.  If  they  are 
capable  engineers  or  editors  or  compilers  of 


popular  textbooks,  the  college  president  is 
inclined  to  value  them  more  highly  because  the 
world  has  found  some  use  for  them  other  than 
as  mere  professors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
just  that  kind  of  men  who  should  be  avoided. 
Granting  that  the  university  is  able  to  pay  a 
living  wage — that  is  to  say,  roughly,  one-third 
more  than  the  corresponding  salary  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago — it  is  the  man  who  can  live  on 
that  salary  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  his 
profession  that  is  the  best  investment  for  the 
university  to  make. 

For  in  the  long  run,  the  university  faculty, 
if  it  is  to  regain  its  former  prestige,  must  be 
composed  of  men  who  honor  their  profession 
and  are  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  it 
entails.  Only  such  men  will  have  the  character 
that  the  world  at  large  respects.  The  most 
effective  and  necessary  way  in  which  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  profession  is  to  cultivate 
those  extra  compensations  for  service,  especially 
general  appreciation  in  the  community.  Men 
do  not  labor  for  money  only :  their  best  efforts 
are  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  honor  and  con- 
sideration from  their  fellows. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  university  professor 
has  lost  standing  in  the  community  to-day— is 
less  than  what  he  was  in  the  pioneer  days.  It 
is  partly  his  fault:  he  is  often  less  worthy  of 
respect  than  his  forerunner.  And  he  has  had 
the  misfortune  of  living  in  a  material  age, 
where  all  the  standards  of  appreciation  have 
been  concentrated  in  one  and  that  is  money. 
There  are  methods,  however,  of  restoring  this 
lost  dignity  to  the  profession. 

Much  may  be  done  by  the  men  themselves — 
by  refusing  all  forms  of  hackwork,  no  matter 
how  well  paid;  by  refusing  to  compete  with 
their  richer  neighbors  in  the  ways  of  living;  by 
feeling  respect  for  their  position,  maintaining 
the  attitude  of  honest  pride  rather  than  that  of 
discontented  humility,  which  is  too  often  the 
case.  And  the  community  has  its  part  in  the 
work  of  elevating  the  profession  and  restoring 
it  to  its  former  position  of  honor  and  pride,  in 
spite  of  its  poverty.  It  should  be  possible  for 
the  American  university  professor  to  aspire  to 
legislative  office,  as  is  the  custom  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  term  "academic" 
should  be  shorn  of  some  of  its  rcproai  h  in 
journalistic  society.  Such  men  as  have  1 
to  the  point  of  civilization  where  they  cm 
recognize  other  standards  than  those  of  money 
should  lake  pains  to  honor  the  professor  class, 
as  a  body  of  men  who  cherish  the  things  of  the 
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mind  and  the  spirit  above  material  conditions 
and  are  therefore  of  great  value  to  society. 

One  of  the  rewards  of  the  ill-paid  profession 
should  be,  of  course,  a  pension  at  the  age  of 
retirement.  Men  who  enter  the  world's  strug- 
gle look  forward  to  the  risk  of  failure,  to  the 
necessity  of  accumulating  a  reserve.  The  pro- 
fessor has  a  right  to  live  exempt  from  that  neces- 
sity. Provision  for  pensioning  has  been  made 
in  a  few  cases,  and  Mr.  Carnegie's  large  founda- 
tion is  supposed  to  relieve  our  universities  from 
this  necessity.  There  are  objections  to  the 
latter  method.  No  matter  how  we  look  at  it, 
it  savors  at  present  of  charity,  of  personal  gift. 
It  may  seem  a  slight  difference  whether  Mr. 
Carnegie  hands  over  his  money  to  separate 
colleges  and  allows  them  to  make  their  own 
provisions  for  pensions,  or  keeps  it  under  the 


control  of  a  separate  body  of  trustees;  but  it  is 
a  real  distinction.  The  professor  should  feel 
that  his  pension  is  a  regular  part  of  his  salary, 
withdrawn  by  his  own  institution,  earned  by 
faithful  service,  and  that  it  is  kept  by  it  for 
him,  that  he  has  as  much  right  to  it  as  to  his 
salary. 

The  academic  profession,  we  are  often  told, 
is  a  noble  one.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  always 
so  considered  by  its  own  members,  and  rarely 
so  by  the  successful  of  this  world.  It  is  surely 
a  very  important  profession  for  the  community 
at  large,  one  of  the  very  few  purely  idealistic 
ones,  and  it  should  be  the  object  of  special 
care,  not  only  by  its  own  members  but  also  by 
the  serious-minded  men  of  the  world.  And 
care  is  not  always  to  be  translated  into  the 
dollar  sign. 
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A  CONVERSATION   WITH   SPEAKER   CANNON 


BY 


JEWELL  H.  AUBERE 
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FIRST  met  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  June,  i860," 
said  Speaker  Can- 
non, as  he  chewed  the  end 
of  a  long,  black  cigar.  "A 
farmer  by  the  name  of 
Hackett  hitched  up  a  two-horse  wagon  and 
loaded  a  lot  of  us  young  fellows  into  it.  There 
was  an  old  fellow  by  the  name  of  Vanderen. 
who  kept  a  little  two-story  hotel  at  Tuscola, 
Illinois,  from  which  place  we  started,  and  he 
drove  across  the  prairie  with  us  to  Decatur. 
When  we  entered  the  place  and  drove  along 
the  principal  street,  we  saw  Lincoln  standing 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Van- 
deren spied  him  because  he  had  lived  in 
Springfield  and  knew  Lincoln  by  sight.  Van- 
deren said,  'There's  Abe!'  He  yelled  out, 
'  Howdy,  Abe ! '  Lincoln's  head  went  up  and 
he  answered,  'Howdy,  Arch!' 

"A  little  later,  somebody  wanted  to  send  a 
telegram.  We  went  down  to  the  railroad 
station  and  there  saw  Lincoln  writing  a  tele- 
gram. You  know,  this  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Illinois  State  Convention,  held  to  name  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention  that  nomi- 
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nated  Lincoln  for  the  Presi- 
dency. One  of  the  boys 
who  was  with  us,  and  who 
knew  Mr.  Lincoln,  stepped 
up  beside  him  and  began 
to  ask  him  about  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  Presidential  nomination.  Every- 
body in  Illinois  and  all  over  the  country  had 
got  to  talking  about  Abe  Lincoln,  so  it  was 
no  secret.  Lincoln  looked  at  his  questioner 
and  in  that  drawl  of  his  said:  'I'm  most  too 
much  of  a  candidate  to  be  here  and  not 
enough  of  one  to  stay  away!' 

"This  was  the  day  before  the  convention. 
Decatur  was  a  place  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
people  and  every  house  in  the  town  had  been 
occupied  long  before  we  got  there.  We  had  to 
camp  out  with  our  wagon  in  an  empty  lot  as 
best  we  could.  I  can  see  that  convention  hall 
yet.  They  made  it  by  setting  a  row  of  good- 
sized  saplings  upright  in  the  ground  and  then 
putting  up  another  row  opposite  them.  Scant- 
lings were  put  across  near  the  top  and  the  whole 
thing  was  covered  over  with  green  branches 
for  a  roof.  Rough  boards  were  placed  on 
short  pieces    of  tree-trunk  and  these  formed 
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seats  for  delegates  and  onlookers.  The  whole 
thing  was  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
plenty  big  enough  to  accommodate  everybody. 

"The  convention  assembled,  as  I  recollect  it, 
at  10:30  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Lincoln's 
name  was  in  every  mouth  and  in  those  stirring 
times  everything  was  on  fire.  There  was  a 
Chicago  contingent,  and  a  few  others  here  and 
there,  who  were  for  Seward,  but  they  were  so 
completely  in  the  minority  that  not  much  at- 
tention was  paid  to  them.  The  convention 
was  called  to  order  and  after  the  prayer  a  cry 
was  started  on  the  platform:  'Open  a  passage 
way!  Open  a  passage  way!  Let  Dennis 
Hanks  and  Dick  Oglesby  through!  They 
have  some  rails  that  Dennis  Hanks  and  Abe 
Lincoln  made  in  1830.'  They  came  in  with 
the  rails,  which  had  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
rolled  round  them.  When  this  cloth  was  un- 
rolled it  disclosed  the  legend :  '  These  rails 
were  made  by  Dennis  Hanks  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1830.'  They  were  walnut  rails, 
such  as  would  be  hard  to  find  now,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  that  kind  of  fine  hard  wood  in 
those  days.  The  crowd  went  wild  and  it  was 
some  time  before  order  was  restored.  There 
was  a  yell  for  Lincoln.  After  a  bit,  he  ap- 
peared on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  By  this 
time  the  crowd  was  very  dense  and  somebody 
yelled '  Mr.  Lincoln  is  here ! '  Then  everybody 
began  to  holler :  '  Bring  him  down  to  the  plat- 
form ! '  Lincoln  was  a  mighty  long  man,  but 
they  carried  him  down  over  their  heads  right 
over  everybody  in  the  crowd.  I  have  heard  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  never  before  nor  since 
have  I  seen  a  long  fellow  like  Lincoln  passed 
hand  over  hand  over  a  solid  mass  of  people. 
As  they  passed  him  along,  everybody  snouted, 
'  Speech !  speech ! ' 

"Lincoln  smiled  and  bowed.  After  thank- 
ing them,  he  said  that  he  would  not  delay  the 
business  of  the  convention,  as  it  was  a  busy 
time  of  the  year  for  the  people  of  Illinois.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  some  fellow 
yelled  out :  'Abe,  did  you  split  them  rails  ?  ' 
Said  he :  '  Dennis  Hanks  says  I  split  those 
rails.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not,  but 
I  have  made  many  a  better  one!'  Then  the 
crowd  yelled.  That  is  substantially  all  I  saw 
of  Lincoln  at  that  time  at  Decatur.  He  had  a 
splendid  tenor  voice,  as  I  remember  it,  one  that 
would  carry  to  the  utmost  limits  of  a  vast 
crowd. 

"I  felt  well  acquainted  with  Lincoln  when 
I  was  practicing  law  in  those  days  in  the  old 


Ninth  Illinois  Circuit.  Everybody  knew  him 
or  about  him,  and  almost  everybody  was  fond 
of  talking  about  him.  We  used  to  hold  court 
in  different  towns  and  'court  week'  was  a  great 
time  for  each  locality  and  the  immediate 
country  surrounding  it.  All  the  lawyers  used 
to  gather  from  several  counties  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  witnesses,  there  were  always  a  lot  of 
folks  who  came  in  to  listen  to  the  witnesses  or 
the  arguments  by  counsel.  I  never  met  Lin- 
coln at  any  of  these  places,  however.  I  went 
to  Illinois  in  the  latter  half  of  '58,  but  I  did  not 
meet  Mr.  Lincoln  until  the  time  I  was  telling 
you  about,  in  i860  at  Decatur.  Almost  all  of 
the  people  I  met  in  those  days  knew  him,  some 
on  sight,  and  some  personally.  I  was  lawyer 
for  a  good  many  of  those  folks  and  they  would 
delight  in  telling  me  how  he  urged  this  case  or 
argued  that  one,  or  of  some  story  he  told  them. 
He  surely  was  a  great  favorite. 

"A  short  time  after  the  Decatur  convention, 
the  Republican  National  Convention  was  held 
in  the  wigwam  at  Chicago  and  Lincoln  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency.  There  were 
present  at  that  convention  a  great  many  men 
who  were  prominent  in  the  state  then  and  some 
who  acquired  prominence  later.  Among  these 
were  Norman  B.  Judge,  of  Chicago,  who  was 
a  candidate  for  Governor;  Richard  Yates, 
the  war  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  father  of 
young  Dick,  who  has  just  completed  his  term 
of  service  as  Governor  of  that  state;  John 
M.  Palmer,  Leonard  Swett,  Owen  Lovejoy,  and 
Jesse  K.  Dubois.  The  latter  was  a  candidate 
for  Secretary  of  State  and  the  father  of  the 
present-day  United  States  Senator  of  that  name. 
Part  of  these  had  been  Democrats,  part  Whigs, 
and  some  were  Abolitionists.  They  were  all 
united  in  a  common  cause.  'Uncle  Dick' 
Oglesby  was  formerly  a  Kentuckian,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  Palmer  was,  too.  Thomas 
J.  Henderson,  who  was  in  the  State  Senate, 
lived  in  the  same  county  with  Elijah  and  Owen 
Lovejoy.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  'scrap- 
ping' when  they  tried  to  organize  the  con- 
vention. David  Davis  was  present.  He  lived 
in  the  old  Ninth  Judicial  District  and  had 
been  intimate  with  Lincoln  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  Marylandcr  and  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  Tom  Turner  and  Owen  Lovejoy  sort 
of  fellows,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  so  radical. 
He  had  been  an  old  Whig  and  some  of  that 
spirit  clung  to  him.  He  was  much  in  fear  that 
the  party  would  be  weakened  on  account  of  the 
conservative  element  of  the  Democratic  party 
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that  might  be  scared  off  by  the  Abolitionists 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  Davis  headed 
a  delegation  to  Chicago  and  did  very  efficient 
service  in  securing  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
Seward  would  be  nominated;  but  in  the  end 
Pennsylvania  came  to  Lincoln,  as  did  Mis- 
souri and  other  states  that  were  not  with  him 
at  first. 

"Horace  Greeley  was  there  and  he  was 
at  war  with  Seward  and  Weed.  They  pre- 
vented Greeley  from  coming  as  a  delegate  from 
his  own  state,  so  he  got  a  proxy  from  the  state 
of  Oregon.  From  the  very  beginning,  he  cast 
the   vote   of   Oregon  for   Abraham  Lincoln." 

When  Mr.  Cannon  had  finished  his  remin- 
iscence of  the  convention  which  nominated 
Lincoln,  I  asked  him  for  an  opinion  of  the 
great  man.  In  his  frank,  direct  way,  without  an 
opportunity  to  choose  other  words  than  those 
which  came  spontaneously,  he  answered: 

"Lincoln's  power  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
of  the  people,  and  that  he  knew  them  as  God 
has  given  it  to  few  men  to  know  them.  He 
was  out  of  the  borderland.  He  was  born 
in  Kentucky.  He  afterward  lived  in  both 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  He  did  fiat-boating  on 
the  river  which  divides  the  Northland  from  the 
Southland,  and  all  the  time  he  was  reading  law 
by  a  bark  light.  He  knew  the  people  because 
he  never  allowed  himself  to  get  away  from  them 
or  to  be  anything  but  a  part  of  them.  When 
a  crisis  came  in  those  trying  days,  which  after- 
ward made  of  him  a  martyr,  he  had  but  to 
close  his  eyes  and  put  himself  personally  in  the 
position  where  he  was  to  decide  for  the  people. 

"Lincoln  had  but  to  put  the  question  to  him- 
self and  in  his  heart  he  found  the  right  answer, 
and  the  answer  from  time  to  time  which  has 
made  him  the  greatest  figure  in  our  history.  He 
had  a  majority  of  the  people  of"  the  Middle 
West  with  him  and  this  made  his  political 
success  possible.  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
Seward  had  been  selected  at  our  Chicago  con- 
vention we  would  have  had  two  countries 
instead  of  this  great  Republic  which  now  stirs 
our  hearts. 

"I  think  if  Morton  had  been  made  President, 
he  would  have  proved  the  equal  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  many  respects,  and  a  stronger  man  in 
some.  He  was  not  so  patient  a  man,  but  in  my 
opinion  he  was  the  intellectual  equal  of  Lin- 
coln or  anybody  else.  In  dealing  with  the 
situation  in  Indiana,  he  had  a  task  that  would 
have  daunted  any  strong  man.     The  Legisla- 


ture refused  to  make  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions. He  got  a  lot  of  Indiana  people  to  put 
up  the  money  and  borrowed  enough  to  carry 
on  the  state  government.  In  1864,  another 
Legislature  was  elected  that  proved  to  be  in 
harmony  with  him  and  he  came  out  all  right  in 
the  end.  He  was  a  great,  strong,  forcible  man 
from  every  standpoint.  Yates  was  a  genuine, 
sincere  fellow — which  you  could  not  say  of 
everybody  in  that  time  or  this.  Lincoln  used 
to  call  him  a    'vote-getter,'    and  he  was,  too. 

"Lincoln's  stepmother  lived  in  Coles  County, 
Illinois,  down  near  Farmington.  He  always 
thought  a  great  deal  of  her.  His  own  mother 
had  died  when  he  was  young.  Tom  Lincoln, 
Abe's  father,  married  Mrs.  Johnson.  Lincoln 
was  of  some  account  even  when  a  small  boy. 
The  Johnson  boys  were  ne'er-do-wells  and 
Abe's  stepmother  took  quite  a  shine  to  him. 
Lincoln  used  to  go  and  see  her  and  he  never 
lost  his  love  and  affection  for  her  throughout 
his  life. 

"He  was  on  his  road  down  there  to  see  her 
when  I  last  saw  him,  just  before  he  went  to 
Washington  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  He  was 
with  Tom  Marshall,  the  senator  from  Coles 
County,  when  I  got  on  the  train  at  Tuscola  on 
my  way  to  Mattoon,  where  I  was  going  to  try 
a  lawsuit.  I  was  a  constituent  of  Marshall's, 
and  when  he  saw  me  in  the  car  he  motioned  to 
me  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  said:  'Mr. 
Lincoln,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  young 
lawyer  in  this  county.'  There  was  a  lot  of 
other  people  in  the  car  who  crowded  around  and 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  and  be  introduced 
to  him.  I  was  a  modest  young  fellow  then, 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  men  who  oc- 
cupied positions  of  dignity,  trust,  and  respon- 
sibility. I  always  felt  myself  the  equal  of  any 
other  man  and  was  quick  to  resent  any  effort 
either  to  patronize  me  or  tyrannize  over  me. 
For  that  reason  I  was  always  careful,  when 
around  other  men,  not  to  place  myself  in  a 
position  where  I  would  be  subjected  to  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Of  course,  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln there  was  no  need  for  such  a  feeling,  as 
he  was  the  kindliest  sort  of  a  man.  I  stepped 
back  and  others  crowded  forward  to  see  him. 

"I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Lincoln  talk  much,  but 
a  rran  by  the  name  of  Morgan,  who  was  a 
great  personal  friend  of  his,  said:  'Abe,  be 
you  going  down  to  see  your  mother  ? '  Lincoln 
replied:  'I  am  going  dewn  to  spend  a  day 
visiting  her  before  I  go  to  Washington  to  take 
the  oath  of  office.'  " 


THE    KING    OF   SPAIN    INSPECTING    A    BRITISH    REGIMENT 
His  own  neck   is  forward.      Contrast    the  general  good  carriage  of  the  military   men 
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EFFECT  OF  GOOD  CARRIAGE  UPON  GOOD  HEALTH 
BY 

Dr.   LUTHER   H.  GULICK 

MEX  with  thick,  straight,   strong  necks  are  "licked."     President  Roosevelt   is  a  good 
are  as  a  rule  good  fighters.     They  illustration  of  the  fighting  physique  and    car- 
may  not   be    quick,    but   they   are  riage.   Some  pictures  are  given  of  him  in  order 
usually  tenacious.  They  do  not  know  when  they  to  show  how  one  may  maintain  a   "strong" 


MILITARY  GOOD  CARRIAGE 

i  I  age 


UNTRAINED  GOOD  CARRIAGE 
Even  when  carrying  weight 
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carriage   during    the 
sua  essive   e  \  pres 

-ion    of     many 


and 
emo 


divergent 
donal  states. 

Many  city  busi 
uess  men  in  middle 
life  h  a  v  e  bodies 
that  disgrace  them. 
Everywhere  you  see 
fat,  clums  y,  un 
sightly  bodies; 
stooped,  tl  a  b  b  y, 
feeble  bodies;  each 
and  every  degree  of 
dilapida  t  ion  and 
inefficiency.  These 
bodies  are  not 
capable  servants  of 
their  owners.  They 
cannot  do  half  the 
work  they  ought 
to  do.  They  can- 
not give  j  o  y  and 
pride,  and  they  do 
not  promote  a  man's  self-respect. 

One  reason  for  this  is  their  carriage.  Most 
of  the  men  you  pass  on  a  city  street  carry  them- 
selves in  a  slovenlv  manner.     Observe  this  the 
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POINTING  OUT  A  FALLACY 

Even   with  the  weight  of  the  body 

forward,  the  neck  and  shoulders  may 

still  remain  square 


next  time  vou  are  out. 


Cwpjright  1902,  Underwood  &  Underwood 


URGENT  APPEAL 

Nevertheless    the    strength    of    the 

body  and  its  unyielding  attitude  are 

maintained 


Perhaps  the  first  man 
you  notice  will  be 
slipping  along  with 
his  chest  flat,  ab- 
domen protuberant, 
head  forward.  The 
next  will  be  fat  and 
remind  you  of  an 
inverted  wedge, 
slim  in  the  chest, 
but  gradually 
spreading  out  be- 
low. With  even- 
step  he  takes  he  has 
to  make  a  special 
effort.  His  weight 
is  a  costly  drain 
upon  his  energy. 
The  third  man  may 
be  tall  and  thin, 
with  a  difference 
of  about  two  inches 
in  the  height  of  his 
shoulders.  He 
i  s  a  bookkeeper. 
Through    his     habit 
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BENDING  FORWARD 

A  strong  man  bends  from  his  hips 

and  maintains  an  erect  spine.       A 

weak  man  bends  his  back 


of  always  carrying 
something  on  his  left 

arm  and  of  bending 
o\er  his  desk  with 
his  weight  on  his 
right  shoulder,  he 
h  as  g  r  a  d  u  a  1 1 y 
stretched  the  muscles 
out  of  shape.  Not 
only  has  the  position 
of  the  shoulders  been 
altered,  but  there 
is  even  a  slight  cur- 
vature of  the  spine 
itself. 

You  will  meet  with 
all  the  variations  on 
these  three  principal 
types  of  bad  carriage. 
Xot  one  man  out  of 
ten  carries  himself 
so  as  to  look  his  best. 
He  does  not  even  give 
a  true  indication  of 
his     real     self.      He 

possesses  more  courage,  more  personality,  than 
he  shows. 

But  looks  are  not  the  main  thing.  The  way 
a  man  stands  and  walks  has  a  bearing  upon 
his  health  and  upon  his  efficiency.  If  he  stand 
always  with  his 
chest  flat  and  his 
head  forward,  his 
breathing  is  shal- 
low and  he  never 
makes  his  dia- 
phragm do  its  full 
work.  By  itself, 
t  h  e  effects  of  this 
are  enough  to  help 
rob  him  of  vigor. 
In  the  case  of  the 
man  whose  abdo- 
men is  so  overlaid 
with  fat  that  he 
walks  clumsily,  it  is 
also  true  that  he  has 
an  impaired  blood 
circulation  and  de- 
fective  respiration. 

One  reason  for 
the  bad  carriage  you 
see  in  people  is  that 
they  do  not  know 
what    is    good     car- 


EARNEST  ARGUMENT 
Pleading  a  case,  but  still   main- 
taining the  position  of  strength 
and  power 
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AN    ADVERSE    PROPOSITIOX 

Ready  for  prompt,  incisive  action. 

Xeck  tease,  shoulders  squared.weight 

on  the  rear  foot 


riage,  nor  how  to  ac- 
quire it.  The  com- 
monest direction  is, 
"Hold  up  your 
head."  That  does 
not  hit  at  the  real 
difficulty  at  all.  A 
man  can  take  any 
amount  of  pains  with 
his  head  and  chin, 
and  still  keep  in  an 
abominable  position. 
Changing  the  angle 
of  the  head  does  not 
improve  things. 
"Throw  your  shoul- 
ders back,"  is  an- 
other familiar  piece 
of  advice,  and  one 
w  h  i  c  h  comes  n  o 
nearer  the  point  than 
the  first.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  shoulders 
has  hardly  any  effect 
upon  the  position 
of  the  body.  The  shoulders  hang  upon 
the  outside  of  the  body  like  blinds  on  a 
house.  Shift  their  place  as  much  as  you 
like;  you  do  not  change  the  shape  of  the 
chest-cavity. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  doing  that — by 
getting  the  back  and 
neck  where  they  be- 
long, by  keeping  the 
spine  erect.  This 
proposition  is  easier 
to  talk  about  than 
to  carry  out.  It  can- 
not be  carried  out 
unless  a  man  is  will- 
ing to  make  a  de- 
termined effort.  At- 
tention is  what 
counts.  Students  in 
military  schools  ac- 
quire good  habits  of 
standing  and  walking 
during  the  first  six  or 
eighl  weeks  of  their 
course.  The}-  ac- 
quire them  so  thor- 
oughly    that     t  h  c 

matter   needs   ]>ra<  ti 
ADMINISTERING  REP]  ,,  ,    ' 

<  allv  no   further  >  are 

The  attitude  Rives   ■  .        :  , 

spoken  word,  during     later     years. 


Constant  attention  is 
the  explanation.  At 
a  military  school  a 
new  student  is  kept 
watch  of  during  all 
his  waking  hours. 
He  is  not  allowed  to 
stand,  to  sit,  to  walk, 
in  any  position  ex- 
cept the  best.  Thus, 
the  whole  organism 
gets  gradually  trained 
into  the  new  habit. 

The  military  stu- 
dent is  also  put 
through  special  exer- 
cise for  arms  and 
back;  but  exercise  is 
not  the  main  factor  in 
the  process.  People 
have  the  notion  that 
exercise  will  make  the 
muscles  of  a  man's 
back  so  strong  that 
they  will  pull  him  up 
straight    without    am 
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IN  A  MERRY  MOOD 

Appreciating  a  joke  and  still  keeping 

a  self-respecting  spine,  from  sheer 

force  of  habit 


thorn 


ht  on  his  part. 
This  is  contrary  to  facts.  The  back  of  the 
coal-shoveller  is  bent,  even  though  it  be  covered 
with  coils  of  muscle.  The  truth  is  that  a 
man's  back  tends  to  keep  the  same  position  in 
rest  which  it  had  during  exercise.  The  coal- 
heaver  does  his  work 
with  a  bent  back,  and 
during  rest  it  stays 
bent.  Standing 
straight  is  primarily 
a  matter  of  habit, 
not  of  muscle.  It 
d  e  p  ends  upon  a 
man's  nervous  con- 
trol. T hen  e  r v e 
centers  need  to  be 
trained;  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only 
by  constant  and  per- 
sistent attention.  A 
useful  way  to  ac- 
quire the  feeling  of 
good  carriage  is  to 
stand  just  as  straight 
sible.      In  some 

the  feeling  may 

be  aided    by  holding       ,  , 

the  arms  s  t  ra  1  g  h  1 

.  111  Vnothi  r  example  <>f  the  1 

above   the    head,  as  .,,„„.,.,. 
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shown  in  (  1 1  on  this 
page,  pushing  the 
head  as  high  as 
possible.  This  will 
necessitate  pulling 
in  the  abdomen. 

An  untrained  per- 
son will  attempt  to 
put  his  hands 
straight  above  his 
head,  and  as  high  as 
possible,  as  shown 
in  (2).  He  does  it 
not  by  straightening 
the  upper  part  cf  his 
back,  but  by  making 
a  moderate  curve  in 
the  lower  part.  No- 
tice the  flat,  bad 
chest.  He  has  gotten 
his  arms  straight  by 
bending  the  small  of 
his  back,  not  by 
straightening  the 
upper  part.  In  (3) 
the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  is  in  the 
same  position  as  it  is 
in  (2),  but  a  large 
part  of  the  hollow  in 
the  lower  third  of 
the  back  has  been 
(1)  taken   out.     No.  (4) 

is  over-straightening 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  his  back.  Notice  the 
contraction  of  the  stomach,  the  pulling  on  the 
cords  of  the  neck,  and  the  straining  of  the 
muscles  in  the  back  part  of  the  shoulders.  If 
a  man  would  rigidly  hold  his  body  in  good 
position  for  two  months,  he  would  probably 
keep  on  doing  so  always.  He  would  have 
formed  habits  of  muscle  and  of  nerve  that 
would  look  out  for  the  matter  themselves.  But 
there  must  be  no  "times  off,"  no  let-up  in  the 
forming  of  a  habit. 

Now  there  is  a  simple  direction  that  fits  most 
cases:  Keep  the  neck  pressed  back  against  the 
collar.     That  will  do  the  work. 

The  ribs  are  attached  to  the  spine  in  such  a 
way  that  when  the  spine  is  right,  they  are  held 
in  the  best  possible  position.  This  increases 
the  chest  cavity,  the  lungs  have  free  room  to 
expand,  the  heart  action  is  vigorous  and  un- 
impeded, the  diaphragm  gets  a  good  purchase 
on  the  chest  walls.    The  effect  on  the  organs 


lower  down  is  equally  important.  The  stom- 
ach, on  the  left  side,  and  the  liver,  on  the  right 
side,  lit  up  close  against  the  concave  diaphragm 
muscle.  The  circulation  tends  to  be  poorer  in 
the  liver  than  anywhere  else  in  the  body.  This 
is  because  the  blood  cannot  How  through  it 
directly  and  freely,  but  must  be  squeezed 
through  a  double  net-work  of  small  veins  and 
capillaries.  This  is  one  reason  why  sedentary 
people  are  so  likely  to  be  bilious.  The  liver 
is  something  like  a  sponge,  and  the  diaphragm 
is  like  a  hand  that  rests  over  it.  When  the 
diaphragm  contracts  vigorously,  it  exerts  a 
certain  pressure  on  the  liver.  Then  it  relaxes. 
This  alternate  pressure  and  relaxation  is  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  keeping  the  liver  working 
well.  I  have  known  many  people  who  were 
slightly  bilious  to  remedy  their  trouble  com- 
pletely by  simply  taking  deep  breathing  exer- 
cises three  or  four  times  a  day. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  a  stooping  posture 
must  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  heart  and 
the  lungs,  and  injure 
the  work  of  the  liver. 
But  its  bad  effects 
do  not  stop  there. 
When  the  abdomen 
is  habitually  relaxed 
and  allowed  to  sag 
forward — as  usually 
happens  when  peo- 
ple stand  badly — all 
the  important  organs 
inside  slip  down- 
ward a  little;  they  lie 
lower  than  theyought 
to.  I  have  often 
known  the  1  ow  e  r 
borderof  the  stomach 
to  have  dropped  two 
or  three  inches  from 
this  single  cause. 
Just  why  this  con- 
dition should  result 
as  it  does,  I  am  still 
uncertain.  Perhaps 
it  is  due  to  a  stretch- 
ing of  the  nerves  or 
bloodvessels;  but,  at 
all  events,  the  tone 
of  the  whole  system 
is  sure  to  be  low- 
ered ;  the  organs 
grow  flabby  and  do 
their  work  sluggishly.  (J) 
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Time  and  again  I  have  succeeded  in  curing 
troubles  which  I  was  assured  were  organic 
and  serious  just  by  getting  the  patient  to  stand 
up  straight,  to  walk  correctly,  and  breathe 
deeply. 

Now  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  simply  knowing  how 
to  stand  up  straight  will  not  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty. What  counts  is  not  the  number  of 
remedies  we  may  have  on  our  tongue's  end, 
but  the  use  we  make  of  the  remedies.  Direc- 
tions have  been  supplied.  How  is  a  man  going 
to  carry  them  out  ?  This  is  the  most  practical 
question  of  all. 

In  the  first  place,  he  must  depend  upon  him- 
self. There  are  many  braces  sold  that  pre- 
tend to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  They 
claim  to  hold  the  shoulders  back,  to  hold  the 
head  up,  to  set  the  faulty  position  of  the  trunk 
right.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  longer  a  man 
uses  braces,  the  less  able  he  will  be  to  stand 
up  straight.  If  the  braces  be  strong  enough 
to  make  a  real  pull 
on  the  shoulders,  they 
are  doing  the  work 
that  belongs  to  the 
muscles;  and  that 
means  that  the  mus- 
cles are  getting  less 
and  less  capable  every 
day  of  doing  it  for 
themselves.  It  is  the 
old  law  of  use  and 
disuse.  In  any  case, 
as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  is  not  the 
shoulders  that  are 
really  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble.  Round 
shoulders  are  the  re- 
sult of  bad  carriage, 
not  the  cause  of  it. 

The  next  pointer 
is  never  to  exercise 
except  in  good  posi- 
tion. The  body  will 
tend  to  keep  that 
position  after  the  ex- 
i'i'i  ise  is  over.  Visit 
any  gymnasium  you 
like  and  observe  the 
way  the  men  stand 
at  the  pulleys.  They 
have  no  realization 
of  the  effects  it  will 
(3>  have  upon  their  hab- 


its of  body  carriage. 
During  all  exercises 
the  body  should  be 
held  in  the  finest 
position  possible. 

Then,  finally,  there 
are  one  or  two  simple 
exercises  that  have  a 
special  value  for  this 
very  difficulty: 

(1)  Inhale  slowly 
and  as  strongly  as 
possible.  At  the 
same  time,  press  the 
neck  back  firmly 
against  the  collar. 
Now  hold  it  there 
hard.  There  is  no 
harm  in  doing  this  in 
an  exaggerated  way. 
The  object  is  to 
straighten  out  that 
part  of  the  back  which 
is  directly  between 
the  shoulders.  This 
deepens  the  chest. 

(2)  For  men  who 
are  fat,  this  exercise 
is  suggested:  Keep  a 
good  standing  posi- 
tion. Draw  in  the 
abdomen  vigorously 
as  far  as  possible. 
Hold  it  there  a  mo- 
ment and  let  it  out  again.  Repeat  this  ten 
times  the  first  day,  and  increase  until  it  can 
be  done  fifty  times  both  morning  and  night. 
Every  time  you  think  of  it  during  the  day, 
withdraw  the  abdomen  vigorously.  This  will 
strengthen  the  muscles  that  hold  it  in  place. 
These  muscles  will  recover  their  tone  and  will 
hold  the  abdominal  wall  in  better  position. 

Queer  as  it  may  seem  on  first  thought,  there 
arc  times  when  it  is  a  good  thing  to  drop,  or 
"slump,"  as  it  is  commonly  called.  When  one 
becomes  exceedingly  fatigued,  the  blood  pres- 
sure of  the  body  is  lowered.  The  blood  tends 
to  accumulate  in  the  abdomen  under  such 
conditions.  When  the  back  bends  forward 
and  the  chest  gets  flat,  the  ribs  press  upon  the 
abdominal  contents.  The  result  is  that  more 
blood  is  pressed  into  the  general  circulation. 
Thus    blood    pressure    is    raised. 

The  attitude  of  action  is  that  of  standing 
firmly.     The   attitude   of   contemplation   and 


(4) 
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of  intense  attention,  as  well  as  of  fatigue,  is 
with  the  head  benl  forward  and  very  possibly 
with  tin.'  hand  supporting  the  head.  1 1  "a  ]  >erson 
habitually  takes  this  position,  then  it  is  of  no 
value  when  he  is  fatigued.  Only  the  person 
who  stands  well  usually  can  take  advantage  of 
this  stimulant  to  the  circulation  when  fatigued. 
Good  carriage  is  directly  connected  with  a 
man's  feeling  of  self-respect.  If  he  slouches 
along  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  his  ab- 
domen sagging,  he  is  not  in  the  position  to  have 
the  strong  and  healthy  feelings  of  self-respecl 
that  the  man  has  who  stands  erect,  looks  the 
world  straight  in  the  eye,  keeps  his  chest  prom- 
inent, his  abdomen  in,  and  his  body  under 
thorough   control     a    "chest}"    man. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  DONALD,  BRITISH  ARMY 

Even  in  rapid  movement  the  solid,  erect  neck  and  flat  back  are 

maintained 


A   MESSENGER  BOY   IN  A  SIMILAR     ATTITUDE 
An  exceptionally  good  carriage  of  the  spine,  without  elTort 

If  you  are  walking  along  the  street  and  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  you  are  carrying  yourself 
poorly,  take  the  mental  attitude  of  standing 
straight,  as  well  as  the  physical  one.  Look  at 
the  men  you  meet  and  imagine  that  each  of 
them  owes  you  a  dollar.  Put  even  a  suggestion 
of  arrogance  into  your  position.  Hold  your 
head  well  back;  look  people  squarely  in  the 
face.  This  will  not  only  give  the  impression 
to  others  that  you  possess  the  power  you  want, 
but  it  will  actually  tend  to  bring  that  power. 

Keep  the  neck  against  the  collar. 


HARRIMAN 

II 
THE    BUILDING    OF    HIS    EMPIRE 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


THE  decade  that  began  on  January  i, 
1890,  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  momentous  in  the  history  of 
American  railroads  and  industries.  It  came 
with  a  world-wide  panic,  settled  for  a  time  into 
that  false  lull  that  comes  before  the  gale,  then 
burst  in  a  tempest  of  ruin,  bankruptcy,  and 
disgrace.  It  culminated  in  the  midst  of  a 
period  of  reorganization  and  rebuilding,  in 
which  financial  giants  bent  their  shoulders  to 
the  task  of  lifting  the  railroads  and  industries 
of  die  nation  from  the  dreary  bogs  of  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  safe  high  ground  of  solvency. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Yanderbilt,  Jay  Gould,  Collis  P. 
Huntington,    and  James  J.  Hill  stood  in  the 


forefront  of  the  battle.  The  first  two  had  laid 
strong  hands  upon  the  coal  railroads  and  the 
Eastern  trunk-lines.  The  last  three  held  the 
reins  of  authority  over  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Western  railroads. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Harriman  was  attending 
strictly  to  his  own  business,  which  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  speculating  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  executing  commissions  at  the 
same  place  for  the  Vanderbilts  and  other 
valuable  clients,  and  keeping  a  covert  eye  upon 
the  railroad  doings  of  all  other  men.  He  had 
mastered  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, its  sudden  shifts,  its  deadly  pauses, 
its  lightning-like  strokes  of  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune.    No  other  captain  quicker   than  he 


l'lioto^raj>h  \*y  llrown  Brot.i  N.  Y. 

MR.   AND   MRS.   E.   II.   HARRIMAN   AND   SON    AT  THE   TUXEDO   HORSE  SHOW 
The  elder  gentleman  is  Mrs.   Harriman's  father,   Mr.   Averell,  of  Rochester 
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to  strip  his  poles  and  run  for  shelter  at  the 

firsl   taint  hint  of  tempest;    no  other  quicker 

under   canvas    as  the    eentre    of    the    storm 

I    by.       His  mind    had   become   a   sure 


MR.    E.    H.    HARRIMAX 

As  he  may  be  seen  at  intervals  in  the  swirl  of  Wall  Street 

barometer,  sentient  alike  to  tempest  and  fair 
weather. 

So  it  came  about  that,  after  the  Baring  panic 
of  November  15,  1890,  Mr.  Harriman  appeared 


to  one  of  his  compeers  to  have  been  "very 
cheerful  through  it  all,  as  though,  indeed,  he 
rather  liked  it!"  Eighteen  men  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  had  been  bankrupted,  but  the 
storm  had  hardly  passed  when  this  n: 
mariner  had  his  ship  under  full  press  of  canvas 
once  again. 

In  the  next  year,  1891,  the  masters  of  the 
financial  world  had  an  attack  of  "sun-blindness" 
unparalleled  in  history— unless,  indeed,  it  be 
paralleled  by  the  last  six  months  of  1906.  They 
turned  from  the  treacherous  times  of  1900  to 
a  period  of  reckless  promotion  and  expansion. 
The  earth  was  very  bountiful  in  crops,  and  the 
spirit  of  bounty  spread  to  the  railroad  lords. 
Twenty  great  railroads  began  dividends  or 
increased  them.  The  public  came  in  and 
bought  stocks  at  very  high  prices.  The  mag- 
nates fed  them  with  rumors  and  with  dividends 
■ — dividends  far  beyond  the  dictates  of  caution. 

This  reckless  carnival  of  prodigality  was  of 
brief  duration.  In  1892,  the  money  question 
became  a  threat.  Later,  crops  promised  fail- 
ure. The  restlessness  of  labor  culminated  in 
the  Homestead  riots,  at  Pittsburg.  Dozens  of 
small  railroads  failed,  because  they  had  been 
forced  to  incur  great  debts  to  keep  up  the  pace 
in  the  previous  years,  and  because  they  were  too 
fond  of  fighting.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
Jay  Gould  died — just  before  the  direful  har- 
vest came  ripe  to  the  sickle  of  the  reapers. 

On  February  20,  1893,  the  Reading  fell, 
crushed  by  a  load  of  debt  incurred  in  the  dis- 
astrous effort  of  Mr.  A.  A.  McLeod  to  con- 
solidate the  anthracite  railroads.  Early  in 
May,  the  National  Cordage  bubble  burst.  On 
July  25th,  the  sin-burdened  Erie  collapsed. 
On  August  16th,  the  Northern  Pacific  slipped 
from  the  careless  hands  of  its  owners  and 
smashed  like  an  idol  of  clay.  On  October  13th, 
a  merciful  receivership  rescued  the  Union 
Pacific  from  its  government-ridden  administra- 
tors.  In  December,  the  Atchison  tumbled 
from  its  pedestal  of  lofty  but  unearned  divi- 
dends. The  sad  year  closed  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  New  York  &  New  England, 
another  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  of  Mr.  A.  A. 
McLeod. 

In  this  same  period,  642  state  and  national 
banks  collapsed,  and  the  mercantile  failures 
totaled  over  8330.000,000.  In  the  first  six 
months,  Europe  drew  away  over  $60,000,000 
of  gold,  and  financial  exhaustion  grinned  from 
the  fast-emptying  corners  of  the  National 
Treasury.     The  spectre  of  "free-silver"  stalked 
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abroad  in  the  land.  Men  began  to  doubt 
and  to  question,  and  with  the  doubt  came  the 
shadow    of   bankruptcy. 

With  variations,  this  drama  of  despair  held 
the  boards  until  November,  1896,  when 
McKinley  was  elected  President.  Here  and 
there,  through  this  bad  time,  one  finds  a  trace 
of  Harriman.  It  was  in  this  period  that  he 
fought  the  great  Morgan  house  over  the  Erie. 
Not  for  nothing  had  he  practiced  patience 
through  the  long  years.  He  had  made  himself 
strong  in  money  and  in  friends.  He  had  ceased 
to  be  a  mere  trader  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange. 
The  firm  of  Harriman  &  Co.  had  gained  a 
strong  alliance  with  the  Vanderbilts,  and  with 
all  the  coterie  of  Knickerbocker  lineage  that 
followed  the  beck  of  the  Fish  family.  Mr. 
Harriman  had  taken  a  place,  even  though  not 
a  commanding  place,  amongst  the  financiers — 
that  inner  circle  whose  divine  right  it  is  to  skim 
the  cream  from  all  financial  undertakings. 

So,  when  the  clouds  began  to  break,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  act.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railway  promised  the  largest  profits  for  its 
salvage,  because  its  wreck  was  one  of  the  worst. 
He  turned  to  it  with  a  wonderful  confidence. 
It  lay  for  five  years  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
while  Congress  played  with  its  destiny.  One 
plan  after  another  for  its  resuscitation  was 
mooted,  fought,  and  then  abandoned.  Con- 
gress despaired  of  it.  A  Morgan  syndicate 
picked  it  up,  then  flung  it  down  again  in  sheer 
disgust.  At  the  end,  there  stepped  to  the 
front  a  mixed  syndicate,  represented  by  the 
great  Jewish  house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb,  &  Co.,  and 
offered  the  Government,  in  round  figures, 
$58,000,000  cash  and  $27,000,000  to  settle 
with  the  holders  of  the  old  first-mortgage  bonds. 
The  offer  was  accepted.  At  midnight  on  the 
last  day  of  January,  1898,  the  road  was  turned 
over  to  this  syndicate. 

Al  that  hour  began  the  railroad  history  of 
Edward  H.  Harriman.  He  was  but  one  of  the 
group,  which  included  at  least  two  members 
of  the  Vanderbilt  faction,  two  of  the  Goulds, 
two  of  the  Boston  crowd  that  had  sunk  their 
millions  in  the  old  Union  Pacific,  and  several 
independent  capitalists.  About  the  most  hum- 
ble of  the  group  was  Edward  H.  Harriman. 
In  the  government  records  of  the  day,  the 
syndicate  is  variously  described  as  "a  Kuhn, 
Loeb,  &  Co.  syndicate,"  and  "a  Vanderbilt 
syndicate.''  The  great  bulk  of  the  critics 
considered  it  a  Vanderbilt  clique. 

The  road  they  bought  was  only  about  j,8oo 


Photograph  by  M.  E.  Berner,  N.  Y. 
1  111.   LATE  I  OLLIS  P.   HUNTINGTON 

Creator  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  first  great  railroad  antagonist 
of  Mr.  Harriman 
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Photograph  by  Pach  Bros. 
MR.   GEORGE   J.   GOULD 
Who  was  dropped  from  the  Union  Pacific  board  without  warning  or 
ceremony 


miks  long,  merely  a  main  lint'  from  Omaha 
to  Ogdcn.  They  immediately  purchased  for 
$3,300,000  a  block  of  coal  company  bonds  and 

other  railroad  bonds,  and  in  the  next  month 
paid  an  additional  $6, 303.000  for  a  group  of 
branches  called  the  Kansas  Pacific.  That 
was  the  last  dollar  ever  subscribed  by  the 
syndicate  for  the  creation  of  the  present  Har- 
riman  System. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  marvelous  growth 


Photograph  by  M.  E.  Bernt 

MR.  H.  CLAY  FRICK 

The  biggest  stockholder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
with  a  corresponding  influence 


Photograph  by  Davis  &  Sanford 
MR.  WM.    K.   VAXDERBILT 
The  friendship  of  the  Vanderbilts  has  been  very  valuable  to  Mr.  Har- 
riman  for  many  years 

of  the  lines  that  owe  allegiance  to  this  syndicate 
and  its  master  has  been  accomplished  on  the 
credit  of  the  bit  of  railroad  the  syndicate  picked 
up  for  a  total  of  less  than  $75,000,000.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
members  of  the  syndicate  received  back,  within 
three  years  of  the  original  expenditure,  in  profits 
of  various  sorts,  every  cent  they  had  put  into 
the  property.  This  Union  Pacific  has  come 
to  be  the  most  marvelous  creation  in  Wall 
Street's  collection  of  marvels. 


Copyright,  1905,  by  Mlshkln,  N.  Y. 


MR.   W.    II.   MOORE 

He  is  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war  on  the  Rock  Island  system,  and  one  of  a  clique  of  financiers  whom 
Mr.  Harriman  honors  with  his  especial  enmity 
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In  discussing  and  describing  the  methods 
thai  were  used  in  the  building  of  the  Harriman 
empire,  this  fact  may  be  lost  to  view.  It  is 
therefore  righl  to  state  at  the  outset  that,  alter 
all  is  said  and  done.  Mr.  Harriman  has  proven 
himself  the  foremost  railroad  economist  of  the 
day,  not   even  excepting   Mr.   James  J.    Hill. 


things  wire  done  will  he  treated  at  some  length 
in  another  article  of  this  series.  The  present 
article  deals  not  with  them,  but  with  the  methods 
by  which  the  units  of  his  empire  were  brought 
together  under  his  hand.  Criticism  of  the 
deeds  of  Mr.  Harriman,  the  financier,  must 
not  be  taken  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the 


Copyright,  1902.  by  Pach  Bros. 

MR.    JAMES   J.    HILL 
The  clash  of  ambition  between  Mr.   Hill  and  Mr.  Harriman  plunged  Wall  Street  into  panic  on  May  9,   1901. 

They  are  still  at  swords'  points 


His  policy,  drastic  as  it  has  been  and  despite 
the  host  of  enemies  it  has  made,  has  placed  the 
Union  Pacific  in  a  position  of  wonderful  power, 
has  built  up  credit,  has  given  to  the  territories 
served  far  better  railroad  service  than  they 
ever  had  before.    The  methods  by  which  these 


truly  splendid  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man, the  railroad  man. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  purchase  of  the 
Kansas  lines,  steps  were  taken  to  induce  the 
owners  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  to 
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exchange  their  stock  for  the  stocks  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  In  the  fall  of  1898,  to  help  this 
exchange  along,  the  first  dividend  was  de- 
clared on  the  Union  Pacific  preferred  stock. 
The  Oregon  Short  Line  came  in.  For  the 
first  time  the  credit  of  the  Union  Pacific  was 
called  upon  to  acquire  a  railroad. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  shortly  took  personal 
command  of  the  Union  Pacific,  replacing 
Winslow  S.  Pierce  as  chairman.     Mr.  Pierce 


1'h'jtograph  by  Al.ue  JJupum 

MR.   JACOB   H.   SCHIFF 

Head  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.    He  has  stood  shoulder  to 

shoulder  with  Mr.  Harriman  for  6  years 

is  the  personal  counsel  of  Mr.  George  Jay 
Gould.  He  has  never  forgiven  Mr.  Harriman 
for  this  abrupt  displacement.  Then  followed 
one  of  those  characteristic  campaigns  of  rumor 
for  which  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  bankers  have- 
since  become  famous.  Jt  was  necessary,  if  the 
Union  Pacific  was  to  be  a  fit  weapon  for  the 
conquest  of  the  West,  that  its  stocks  should 


Photograph  by  An 

MR.   JAMES  STILLMAN 

President  of  the  National  City  Bank  and  one  of  the  Harriman 

intimates 


PbotogMpb  by  Aim.-  1 1 
MR.   JAMES  SPEYER 
Head  of  the  banking  house  of  Speyer  &  Co.,  and  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  Harriman  interests 
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become  popular.  Ii  was  also  necessary  thai 
they  should  go  up  in  price,  enabling  the  deserv- 
ing members  of  the  syndicate  to  sell  such  of 
them  as  they  did  not  want  to  keep,  at  prices 
that  would  replenish  the  rather  strained  re- 
sources of  these  individuals.  Mr.  Harriman, 
in  particular,  did  not  want  to  keep  any  bonds. 
He  wanted  cash. 

There  suddenly  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
vague  hints  that  a  <rreat  merger  was  on  foot.     It 


organs  of  financial  news.  The  public  took 
fire.  Great  advances  took  place  in  the  stocks 
of  the  roads  involved.  Stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  Union  Pacific  were  taken  by  the  public  in 
millions. 

Mr.  Harriman  became  the  most  conservative 
of  men  in  his  public  utterances.  To  the  re- 
porters who  besieged  him  for  a  confirmation 
or  denial  of  the  statements  affecting  his  road 
he  said : 


Photograph  by  Aime  Dugout 


MR.    HENRY   H.    ROGERS 
One  of  "the  Standard  Oil  directors"  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Harriman 


was  to  include  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Northwestern,  and  the  Union  Pacific.  Its 
effect  was  to  be  that  the  stocks  of  all  these  roads 
would  advance  immensely.  Followed  closely 
upon  the  rumors  much  apparent  buying  of  the 
stocks  on  Wall  Street.  Followed  again  upon 
the  heels  of  that  a  crystallization  of  the  rumors 
into  positive  fact,  stated  in  the  most  reputable 


"It  is  a  rule  that  I  shall  not  discuss  rumors 
that  circulate  on  Wall  Street  concerning  finan- 
cial matters.  I  shall  neither  confirm  nor  deny 
them." 

For  weeks  the  same  attitude  was  maintained 
by  all  the  bankers  and  officials  connected  with 
all  the  roads  named.  Meantime,  men  in  the 
clubs  began  to  talk  of  Harriman  and  the  Union 
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Pacific.  It  was  recalled  that  early  in  the 
'eighties  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change bankers  had  said  of  him:  "He  has 
stolen  the  map  of  the  railroads,  and  has  pasted 
it  in  the  back  of  his  head!"  It  was  recalled, 
again,  that  he  had  shown  in  all  his  dealings  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  acquisitive  faculties 
ever  known  on  Wall  Street.  The  great  brokers, 
gossiping  about  the  corridors  of  the  Windsor 
concerning  the  rumors  of  the  day,  paid  him  the 


road  &  Navigation  stock  were  induced  to  ex- 
change their  stock  for  Union  Pacific  stock. 
Once  again  the  Union  Pacific  credit  was  used 
instead  of  money  to  build  up  the  empire  of 
Harriman  and  his  syndicate. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Harriman  was  a  rich  man. 
When  this  campaign  culminated,  he  was  a  very 
rich  man.  He  had  freed  a  great  deal  of  money 
that  had  been  tied  up  for  a  year  or  two  in  bonds 
and  stocks.     By  the  time  Wall  Street  had  for- 


Photograph  by  Davis  &  Sanford,  N.  V. 


MR.   THOMAS    F.    RYAN 
He  bought  control  of  the  Equitable  Life  in  1905,  thereby  incurring  the  undying  enmity  of  Mr.  Harriman 


highest  compliment  known  to  their  sordid 
repertoire: 

"That  rrmn  Harriman  is  a  money-getter — 
watch  him!" 

The  campaign  ran  at  last  to  the  end  of  its 
tether,  bul  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  dividends 
on  the  preferred  sto<  k  wen-  rai  ed  to  |  pi  r  i  ent. 
Incidentally,  the  holders  of   the  Oregon    Kail- 


gotton  about  the  alleged  great  merger,  the 
coffers  of  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  friends  were 
bulging  with  real  money.  It  was  a  good  time 
to  give  the  Union  Pacific  a  rest  and  allow  it  to 
grow  rich,  while  its  lords  and  masters  turned 
their  attention  elsewhere. 

.Meantime,  the  summer  of  [899  came  along. 
Mr.  Harriman  turned  from  Wall  Street  long 


Pautograph  t>>  Hru»n  Ut 


THE   MARKET   PLACE 
Looking   up    Broad   Street,  with  the  Stock  Exchange  just  beyond  and  to  the  left  of  the  cabs.     In  the  fore- 
ground is  the  curb  market,  where  Mr.  Harriman's  brokers  bought  and    sold  millions  of  Northern  Securities 
stock.     The  one-story   building   with  Corinthian    columns   seen  in  the  background  on  the    right,    apparently 
jutting  out  into  the  street  is  the  Sub-Treasury  building.     In  front  of  it  is  the  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
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enough  to  become  identified  in  the  public  mind 
with  an  enterprise  entirely  unique,  and  entirely 
foreign  to  the  field  of  life  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted himself.  He  equipped,  financed,  and 
managed  the  Harriman  Alaska  Expedition.  In 
this  venture,  he  took  a  shipload  of  scientists, 
explorers,  and  his  own  family  up  along  the 
Alaskan  coast,  and  across  the  sea  to  Siberia. 

This  expedition  had  very  notable  results  to 
the  scientific  world.  The  service  which  Mr. 
Harriman  rendered  in  making  it  possible  and 
in  carrying  it  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion cannot  well  be  measured  by  Wall 
Street  standards,  by  the  measure  of  dollars  and 
cents.  It  added  dozens  of  new  names  to  the 
lists  of  known  species.  The  research  carried 
on  by  the  scientific  members  of  the  expedition 
has  been  the  basis  of  much  excellent  scientific 
writing  since  that  date  by  the  representatives 
of  the  various  sciences  who  sailed  under  the 
Harriman  flag. 

In  the  records  of  genealogy,  there  is  a  tale  of 
one  John  Harriman,  an  English  naturalist, 
who  made  many  discoveries.  While  he  lived, 
however,  he  resolutely  refused  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  tacked  to  any  of  the  new  species 
brought  to  fight  by  his  efforts.  Not  until  after 
he  was  dead  was  the  Linnaean  Society  able 
to  call  an  humble  lichen  Harrimani.  The 
scientists  of  the  Harriman  Alaska  Expedition 
gave  to  Mr.  Harriman  the  honors  of  the  expe- 
dition. They  placed  upon  a  glacier  the  name 
of  Harriman,  and  they  called  a  fiord  Harriman 
Fiord.  The  term  Harrimani  was  fastened  upon 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  zoological  dis- 
coveries recorded  by  the  scientists.  The  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Harriman  will  probably  live  in  these 
records  for  many  centuries  after  the  story  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  its  most  wonderful  master 
has  been  lost  in  oblivion. 

Coming  back  from  this  campaign  of  conquest, 
the  versatile  Mr.  Harriman  turned  his  restless 
mind  to  the  problem  of  using  some  of  the  money 
he  had  made  in  the  Union  Pacific.  Within 
the  next  year  or  so,  he  bought  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  &  Gulf,  and  carried  out  the  re- 
organization of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  which  he- 
had  bought  in  the  early  spring  of  1899.  These 
two  incidents  are  so  entirely  characteristic  of 
the  genius  of  the  man  that  they  deserve  some 
notice  even  in  this  record,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  intended  to  be  a  financial  history. 

The  Kansas  City  line  was  completed  to  the 
Gulf  in  1897,  and  was  doomed  from  its  birth. 
It  was  reorganized  in  September,   1899,  and 


thereby  fell  into  the  waiting  hands  of  Mr. 
Harriman  and  his  friends,  who  wanted  i'  to 
round  out  the  Alton.  The  foreign  holders  of 
its  bonds  were  dealt  with  briefly  and  to  the 
point.  They  took  what  they  got  and  were 
thankful  that  it  was  no  worse.  The  debt  was 
scaled  down  and  put  into  3  per  cent,  bonds, 
because  the  world  went  crazy  just  then  about 
such  bonds.  The  net  result  to  Mr.  Harriman 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  put  very  little  money 
into  the  road,  drew  out  quite  a  respectable 
amount,  and  became  chairman,  at  a  salary 
alleged  to  have  been  $25,000  per  annum,  in 
return  for  which  he  rented  the  company  a  place 
in  his  office  at  120  Broadway,  and  generally 
took  command  of  the  small  financial  matters 
that  arise  in  a  road  which  has  very  little  money 
to  look  after.  So  it  came  about  that  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern,  as  the  new  company  was 
called,  was  added  to  the  Harriman  camp. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  also  became  a  tenant 
of  the  Harriman  offices.  It  was  a  good  old 
road,  with  about  $8,000,000  of  debt  and 
$22,000,000  of  stock,  all  of  which  securities 
sold  in  the  Wall  Street  market  for  about 
$45,000,000.  Mr.  Harriman  and  a  syndicate 
bought  it  for  $40,000,000.  They  then  put  it 
through  a  reorganization,  in  the  process  of 
which  the  bonded  debt  became  $54,000,000, 
and  the  stock  $40,000,000.  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  usual  methods,  the  value  of  the  total 
capital  was  increased  in  the  market  from 
$45,000,000  to  about  $70,000,000,  without  the 
addition  of  any  property  except  a  few  miles  of 
cheap  railroad.  The  syndicate  was  dissolved 
with  a  profit  alleged  to  have  been  about 
$7,000,000  and  enough  of  the  stock  stuck  to 
the  Harriman  offices  to  make  the  Alton  an- 
other Harriman  road.  It,  too,  placed  Mr. 
Harriman  in  the  position  of  chairman;  also, 
it  is  alleged,  at  a  salary  of  $25,000  per  annum. 

Wall  Street,  with  all  its  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  Jay  Gould  in  a  former  era,  was 
rather  dazed  by  the  magic  of  these  two  episodes. 
Mr.  Harriman  and  his  syndicate  had  created 
an  additional  value  of  $25,000,000  in  Alton 
securities,  apparently  out  of  nothing.  It  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  intelligence  of  Wall  Street 
that  the  broker-chairman  of  the  Union  Pacific 
was  rather  more  broker  than  chairman.  When 
the  details  of  the  transactions  began  to  filter 
through  the  veil  of  official  silence  that  wrapped 
them  about,  the  knowing  began  to  suspect  what 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Harriman  meant  when  they 
said   he  had  "a  marvelous  genius  for  details." 
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While  Wall  Street  turned  these  things  over 
in  its  mind,  this  restless  magnate  had  turned 
his  mind  to  other,  greater,  things.  He  was 
seeking  to  force  Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington  to 
sell  to  the  Union  Pacific  the  line  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  which  ran  from  Ogden  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  line  was  a  natural  complement  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  and  had  originally  been 
designed  to  be  the  Western  division  of  it.  At 
the  close  of  1900,  Mr.  Huntington  died  sud- 
denly. This  opened  a  new  opportunity  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Harriman  ambition  with 
respect  to  the  Central  Pacific. 

The  principal  bankers  of  Mr.  Huntington 
had  been  Speyer  &  Co.  This  firm  had  carried 
through  the  settlement  of  the  Central  Pacific 
debt  to  the  Government,  and  had  gathered 
into  its  own  hands  the  Southern  Pacific  stock 
owned  by  the  great  California  estates  of  Crocker 
and  Stanford.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton, Mr.  Edwin  Hawley,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  Mr.  Huntington's  advisers,  appeared  in 
actual  command  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
through  his  own  stock  and  his  control  over  the 
Huntington  stock.  He  openly  advocated  sell- 
ing the  Southern  Pacific  to  the  Union  Pacific, 
overruling  the  desire  of  the  Speyers. 

So  it  came  about  that  on  February  1,  1901, 
the  world  was  astounded  by  the  announcement 
that  practical  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
had  been  sold  to  a  syndicate  headed  by  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  and  E.  H.  Harriman.  At  the 
outset,  after  this  purchase,  the  Harriman  atti- 
tude nearly  upset  the  sale.  Mr.  Harriman 
went  about  the  organization  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  leaving  Mr.  Hawley  out  of  the  man- 
agement. This  brought  a  strong  protest,  and 
Mr.  Hawley  was  permitted  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
executive  committee.  He  was  never,  however, 
taken  into  full  confidence,  He  seems  to  have 
been  held  at  arm's  length  throughout  the  short 
time  that  he  remained  a  Harriman  man. 

In  this  matter,  Mr.  Harriman  sowed  seeds 
that  have  been  coming  up  at  intervals  since  that 
time,  to  grow  into  thistles  and  thorns  of  enmity, 
hatred,  and  antagonism.  At  the  very  outset, 
he  undertook  to  dictate  to  the  president,  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hays.  This  able  officer  flatly  declared 
that  if  he  were  to  be  president  he  would  be 
president,  and  not  office-boy.  His  resigna- 
tion was  immediately  accepted,  and  he  went  to 
the  Grand  Trunk,  taking  with  him  three  years' 
salary,  to  which  he  was  entitled  under  contract. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Harriman  informed 
Mr.  Charles  Tweed,  the  chairman,  that  he  was 


not  indispensable  to  the  management  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Tweed  did  not  fit 
perfectly  into  the  economics  of  the  Harriman 
system.  The  chairman  thereupon  stepped 
down  and  out,  and  presently  appeared  as 
a  member  of  Speyer  &  Co.,  formerly  the 
Huntington  bankers.  A  year  or  so  ago,  Mr. 
Harriman  quietly  voted  out  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  directorate  all  the  representatives  of 
this  same  firm,  who  had  been  directors  for 
many  years.  Anyone  looking  for  a  few  real  live 
enemies  of  Mr.  Harriman  and  all  he  represents 
will  find  them  in  the  white  marble  building  on 
Pine  Street  which  is  the  office  of  Speyer  &  Co. 
Going  back  in  the  story  to  the  spring  of  1901, 
it  appears  that  the  purchase  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  accomplished  without  any  expense 
to  Mr.  Harriman  or  his  friends.  The  Union 
Pacific,  now  grown  into  a  financial  giant, 
stepped  to  the  front.  It  made  a  mortgage  for 
$100,000,000,  issued  and  sold  §40,000,000  of 
bonds  at  par,  and  paid  for  the  stock  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Harriman  presently  took  the  place  vacated 
by  Mr.  Hays,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  moved 
over  to  120  Broadway  and  took  its  place  at 
Mr.   Harriman's  big  mahogany   table. 

If  this  matter  startled  Wall  Street,  other 
things  were  coming  that  made  Wall  Street  for- 
get the  surprise.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
sketch  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  fight  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Burlington.  They 
are  matters  of  very  voluminous  record.  In  out- 
line, Mr.  Harriman  wanted  the  Burlington,  to 
let  the  Union  Pacific  into  Chicago.  Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Morgan  bought  it  for  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  and  refused  to 
let  the  Union  Pacific  share  in  the  purchase. 
Mr.  Harriman  plunged  madly  into  the  stock 
market,  bought  up  $65,000,000  of  the 
$155,000,000  stock  of  Northern  Pacific  and  then 
went  to  the  Morgan  firm  and  again  demanded 
a  share  in  the  Burlington.  The  Morgan  firm 
replied  by  a  raid  on  the  stock  market  in  which 
it  bought  in  $15,000,000  of  Northern  Pacific 
common  stock,  giving  it  control  of  that  issue, 
along  with  the  $28,000,000  it  already  had. 
The  Harriman  forces  had  actual  control  of  the 
road,  $78,000,000  out  of  $155,000,000,  but 
$75,000,000  of  this  total  stock  was  preferred 
and  could  be  retired  at  par.  The  Morgan-Hill 
clique  held  more  than  half  of  the  $80,000,000 
of  common  stock. 

This  conflict  brought  about  the  panic  of 
May  9,  1 901.  Mr.  Harriman  actually  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  which  was  to  get  more 
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than  half  the  full  amount  of  Northern  Pacific 
stock.  He  was  foiled  by  the  fact  that  the 
Morgan  people  had  command  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  immediately  decided  to  retire 
the  preferred,  leaving  the  control  in  the  common 
stock  and  in  their  own  hands.  Subsequently, 
the  whole  matter  was  settled  in  this  way,  and 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  was  formed 
to  take  over  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern.  The  Union  Pacific  took  its 
due  share  of  this  Northern  Securities  stock, 
and  gave  up  its  Northern  Pacific  stock.  Mr. 
Harriman  became  a  director  of  the  Northern 
Securities  and  the  Northern  Pacific  companies. 
The  Hon  and  the  tiger  lay  down  together  and 
slept,  but  with  one  eye  open  all  the  time.  Mr. 
Hill  graciously  nominated  Mr.  Harriman  as  a 
director  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Mr.  Harriman 
reciprocated  by  advising  the  Equitable  Life  to 
make  Mr.  Hill  a  director  of  that  corporation. 

It  looked  very  peaceful  and  lovely,  but  it 
wasn't.  When  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Northern  Securities  or  the  Northern  Pacific 
got  together  there  was  always  a  hint  of  trouble 
in  the  air.  The  usual  order  of  proceedings  at 
a  Hill  meeting  is  that  Mr.  Hill  proposes  some- 
thing, everybody  says  "all  right,"  and  the 
secretary  writes  it  down.  The  usual  order  at  a 
Harriman  meeting  is  about  the  same,  the  main 
difference  being  that  at  the  Hill  meetings  they 
sit  around  and  smoke,  while  at  the  Harriman 
meetings  they  don't,  as  a  rule.  At  those  un- 
happy meetings  where  both  men  sat,  easy 
routine  gave  place  to  strained  attention.  The 
secretary  had  to  read  the  motions  so  that  people, 
particularly  E.  H.  Harriman,  could  tell  what 
he  was  saying.  One  of  the  directors  described 
the  situation  in  these  words: 

"I  never  knew  whether  I  was  going  to  get 
the  usual  gold  piece  or  a  bomb!" 

It  was  gold  pieces  while  the  government 
suit  against  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
lasted,  but  it  was  bombs  for  a  steady  diet  after 
that.  Mr.  Hill  decided  that  he  would  break 
up  his  company  by  giving  everybody  his  pro- 
rata share  of  all  the  stocks  owned  by  the  North- 
ern Securities,  so  much  of  Northern  Pacific, 
so  much  of  Great  Northern,  etc. 

"  I  don't  want  any  Great  Northern,"  said 
Mr.  Harriman,  "I  put  in  Northern  Pacific, 
and  I  want  that  Northern  Pacific  back  again. 
That's  what  I  want!" 

He  went  to  law  about  it,  and  in  the  end  be- 
took what  Mr.  Hill  wanted  to  give  him.     Mean 
lime,  at  one  meeting  of  the  Northern  Securities 


Company,  Mr.  Harriman  was  dropped  out  of 
the  directorate,  and  at  another  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  he  was  dropped  from  that 
also.  Mr.  Hill  is  polite  when  he  wants  to  be, 
but  he  likes  a  club  better  than  a  gentlemanly 
rapier  when  he  doesn't  want  to  be. 

These  events  are  here  written  consecutively 
that  they  may  be  clear.  Let  us  turn  back  for 
a  moment  to  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  May, 
1 90 1 — to  an  hour  pregnant  with  fate  for  the 
empire  of  E.  H.  Harriman.  The  waves  of 
panic  thundered  at  his  doors.  He  needed  in 
that  hour  all  the  strength,  the  fortitude,  the 
nerve  his  thirty  years  of  dreadful  training  had 
laid  up  for  him.  He  preserved,  through  that 
long  morning,  a  pose  of  nonchalance.  He 
chatted  about  the  office,  whistled,  smiled,  and 
merely  waited.  Strong  men  came  to  him  to 
tell  him  of  the  ruin  and  havoc  down  on  the 
Exchange.  They  called  to  him  on  the  'phone, 
their  teeth  chattering  as  they  talked.  He 
answered  them  in  a  strangely  quiet  voice,  cool, 
level,  as  nearly  emotionless  as  a  man's  voice 
could  be  under  such  stress.  His  words  were 
platitudes,  even,  at  times,  jests.  They  left  the 
hearts  of  the  men  that  heard  them  chilled  and 
frightened.  More  than  one  man  whom  I  know 
turned  in  that  hour  to  be  an  enemy  of  E.  H. 
Harriman  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Months  afterwards,  on  the  witness  stand, 
Mr.  Harriman  declared  he  had  not  been  in  any 
fight  over  the  Northern  Pacific.  "Men  sold 
what  they  did  not  have,  and  they  had  to  buy  it 
back! "  he  said.  In  this,  as  in  a  hundred  other 
cases,  Mr.  Harriman  wrote  himself  a  master 
of  that  subterfuge  known  in  financial  circles 
as  "the  official  denial." 

Since  May  9,  1901,  the  record  of  Mr.  Har- 
riman has  been  replete  with  quarrels.  It  mat- 
ters nothing  how  big  nor  how  little  the  man  has 
been  who  has  come  in  contact  with  him,  the 
result  has  been  the  same.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  the  oft-repeated  tale  that  he  asked 
Horace  Burt,  the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
to  come  on  from  the  West  for  a  conference,  and 
kept  him  kicking  his  heels  in  the  outside  office 
for  six  days  while  Mr.  Harriman  dallied  with 
a  lot  of  minor  matters — merely  to  teach  Mr. 
Burt  humility.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  Mr. 
Burt  finally  resigned,  bitter  to  the  final  end  of 
things  against  Mr.  Harriman. 

In  the  same  year  in  which,  in  the  Norllurn 
Pacific  matter,  he  set  James  J.  Hill  and  J.  P. 
Morgan  at  the  head  of  the  roster  of  his  foes, 
Mr.    Harriman    also    embroiled    himself   with 
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Mr.  George  F.  Baker,  president  of  the  First 
National  Hank,  and  with  the  Rock  Island 
Crowd,  headed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Moore. 
This  coterie  had  come  on  from  the  West,  had 
taken  the  old  Rock  Island,  and  had  clearly 
indicated  that  it  intended  to  make  that  road 
the  centre  of  a  new  Western  system.  In  1902, 
it  attempted  to  carry  this  out  by  capturing  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  but  failed.  It 
built  various  branches,  and  finally  dared  Har- 
riman  to  conflict  by  threatening  to  build  along- 
side the  Southern  Pacific  from  Fort  Worth  to 
Galveston.  Mr.  Harriman  sold  them  that 
division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  did  it  very 
grudgingly.  In  the  next  year,  when  the  great 
collapse  appeared  to  have  crippled  the  Rock 
Island,  he  took  it  back  again.  The  inside 
story  of  the  negotiations,  the  tricks  and  subter- 
fuges, has  never  been  made  public.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  left  between  the  two 
factions  a  bitter,  vindictive  hostility  than  which 
there  is  none  more  intense  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  financial  world. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  become  a  tyrant,  harsh 
and  overbearing,  absolutely  without  tact.  In 
the  five  years  since  he  moved  up  into  the  list 
of  dictators  by  his  conflict  with  Messrs.  Mor- 
gan and  Hill,  this  factor  has  become  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  of  his  characteristics. 
Combined  with  the  terrible  directness  noted 
from  his  earliest  years,  it  has  made  him  im- 
possible as  an  ally  to  any  of  the  great  interests. 
In  the  dominion  of  his  empire  he  must  stand 
alone — the  sovereign,  the  dictator. 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  head  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.,  remains  bound  to  him  in  chains  of  the 
strongest  kind — chains  of  minted  gold.  The  firm 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  has  grown greatand  power- 
ful step  by  step  with  E.  H.  Harriman  and  the 
Union  Pacific.  Therefore,  Mr.  Schiff  has  en- 
dured much.  There  are  few  men  so  case-hard- 
ened as  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own  with  him. 
Mr.  D.  G.  Reid  is  credited  with  having  done  it, 
by  laughing  at  him,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark  that  the  two  are  not  good  friends. 
Mr.  James  Stillman,  who  has  been  called  "the 
coldest  proposition  in  America,"  President  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  has  done  it  success- 
fully for  several  years.  At  the  present  time, 
the  financial  intimates  of  Mr.  Harriman  are 
Messrs.  Stillman,  Henrv  H.  Rogers,  Henrv 
C.  Frick,  William  Rockefeller,  and  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt.  With  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Harriman 
is  a  kindred  spirit.  Mr.  Frick's  diplomacy  has 
kept  the  bargain  true  for  a  year  or  so.     Mr. 


Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  have  been 
his  associates  for  many  years,  but  their  asso- 
ciation is  rather  of  a  distant  character — not 
close,  intimate,   nor  personal. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  history  of  Edward  H.  Harriman  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  largely  a  series  of 
explosions.  Along  in  1903,  Mr.  James  R. 
Keene,  for  many  years  the  greatest  speculator 
in  Wall  Street,  came  to  sudden  blows  with  him. 
Mr.  Keene  had  a  big  "pool"  in  Southern 
Pacific  stock,  and  claimed  that  Mr.  Harriman 
should  declare  dividends  on  this  stock.  In 
fact,  in  affidavits,  it  was  declared  that  Mr. 
Harriman  had  promised  some  such  action. 
Mr.  Keene  brought  suit,  but  was  roundly 
beaten.  The  things  he  said — Mr.  Keene 
picked  up  quite  a  bit  of  his  vocabulary  in  the 
California  mining  camps — cannot  be  written 
here.  Mr.  Harriman  smiled  and  went  on  his 
way  regardless. 

Early  in  the  next  year,  however,  came  an 
event  that  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  these  years — an 
undoubted  defeat  for  Mr.  Harriman  in  his  own 
chosen  field.  It  has  been  noted  that  Mr. 
Edwin  Hawley  became  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  directorate  in  the  spring  of 
1 901.  After  two  years  or  so  of  more  or  less 
formal  occupancy  ot  this  position,  Mr.  Hawley 
decided  that  he  wanted  to  be  deeper  in  the 
Harriman  mysteries.  He  gathered  up  quite 
a  block  of  the  stock  of  Chicago  &  Alton,  and 
came  to  Mr.  Harriman  to  ask  for  representa- 
tion on  the  board  of  directors  of  that  road.  Mr. 
Harriman  at  first  acquiesced,  then  failed  to  live 
up  to  the  agreement,  putting  Mr.  James  Still- 
man in  as  a  director  instead. 

Mr.  Hawley  is  a  man  of  strong  impulses, 
and  undoubted  courage.  He  forthwith  resigned 
from  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  withdrew  in 
haughty  disgust  to  his  own  office  and  his  own 
counsels.  Report  says  that  Mr.  Harriman  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hawley  an  unexpurgated 
version  of  the  measure  of  Harriman,  as  seen 
by  a  business  associate.  However  that  may  be, 
no  incident  in  the  whole  tumultuous  record 
created  so  quick  a  flame  of  passion  in  the 
Harriman  office.  The  Hawley  resignation 
was  deplored  by  more  than  one  of  the  Harriman 
directors — but  who  dare  question  the  will  of 
Mr.  Harriman? 

From  this  withdrawal  of  Edwin  Hawley 
dates  the  active  campaign  for  the  building  of 
the  Western  Pacific.     Mr.  Hawley  was  largely 
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instrumental  in  inducing  Mr.  George  J.  Gould 
to  take  up  this  Western  Pacific  project,  which 
is  a  new  line  to  parallel  the  Central  Pacific. 
Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Gould  became  directors 
of  the  Western  Pacific.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Harri- 
man  learned  this  fact,  that  Mr.  Gould  had  be- 
come identified  with  the  Western  Pacific,  Mr. 
Gould  was  expelled  from  the  Union  Pacific 
board  of  directors  with  about  as  much  cere- 
mony as  Mr.  Harriman  would  have  used  in 
dismissing  his  stenographer.  With  Mr.  Gould 
went  Mr.  Winslow  S.  Pierce,  his  counsel,  who 
had  been  a  silent  enemy  of  Mr.  Harriman  for 
over  three  years. 

From  this  also  dates  the  loss  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton.  When  Mr.  Hawley  withdrew  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  he  went  ahead  and  gathered 
in  more  Alton  stock.  Wrhat  he  bought,  joined 
with  the  stocks  bought  in  the  open  market  by 
various  members  of  the  Rock  Island  group, 
amounted  to  more  than  half  the  total  stock  of 
the  Alton.  In  spite  of  a  frantic  effort  to  hold 
it  by  means  of  a  voting  pool  in  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  Mr.  Harriman  came  home  from 
Europe  in  1904  to  learn  that  his  pet  enemies, 
the  Rock  Island  Crowd,  had  secured  the  Alton. 
Only  recently,  the  offices  have  been  moved 
from  the  Harriman  office  to  the  Rock  Island, 
and  Mr.  Harriman's  chairmanship  has  ceased. 

Later  Mr.  Hermann  Sielcken,  a  great  coffee 
merchant,  announced  that  he  and  some  of  his 
friends  had  gathered  together  the  scattered 
stock  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  which  had 
been  held  in  the  same  way  by  Mr.  Harriman, 
and  at  the  next  election  they  took  the  road 
away  from  the  Harriman  forces.  After  a 
while  they  issued  an  annual  report  that  did 
not  mince  words  in  describing  the  methods 
used  in  the  Harriman  administration.  Also, 
they  took  a  wicked  delight  in  cutting  off  that 
salary  as  chairman,  which  Mr.  Harriman  had 
drawn  faithfully  ever  since  it  was  established. 
According  to  the  statement  made  public  by  the 
company,  the  road  was  in  terrible  condition 
when  it  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  Harri- 
man management. 

The  open  and  above-board  fights  between 
this  pugnacious  financier  and  Messrs.  James 
Hazen  Hyde  and  Thomas  F.  Ryan  are  too 
recent  to  require  detailed  description.  The 
latter  will  be  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in  a 
subsequent  article,  in  connection  with  the 
remarkable  political  story  of  Edward  H.  Har- 
riman. The  former  is  interesting  for  the  reason 
that  had  it  not  occurred  there  would  probably 


have    been    no    insurance    investigation,    no 
Armstrong  Committee,   no  Armstrong  law. 

Never  in  all  the  history  of  finance  has  the 
subtle  genius  of  a  man  been  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  plan  which  Mr.  Harriman  formed 
to  "side-track"  the  revolution  which  he  saw 
impending  in  the  matter  of  insurance.  The 
"Frick  Committee"  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  Equitable  Life.  Mr.  Harri- 
man was  on  it.  Mr.  Harriman  had  been  a 
friend  of  James  Hazen  Hyde,  the  young  man 
whose  frivolities  had  first  given  rise  to  criticism. 
He  knew  that  the  Frick  Report  would  arraign 
the  behavior  of  this  young  man  in  no  measured 
terms,  and  that  it  would  lay  at  his  door  prac- 
tically all  the  errors  that  had  been  committed. 
He  called  to  him  a  Mr.  Gulliver,  counsel  of 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  made  this  extraordinary  prop- 
osition : 

"...  that  he  would  tell  Mr.  Hyde  from  me 
that  if  I  were  in  his  place,  as  a  friend  of  his,  that  I  would 
favor  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  even  to  the  extent  of 
moving  its  adoption;  that  if  he  did,  that  I  would  stand  by 
him  through  thick  and  thin  and  that  I  believed  that  every 
other  independent  conservative  man  on  the  board  would; 
that  he  could  state  that  the  methods  which  he  had  pur- 
sued had  been  those  which  he  found  in  existence  when  he 
went  into  the  Society,  and  that  he  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced .  .  .  and  that  he  was  sorry,  and  that  if  he 
were  given  an  opportunity  in  the  future  to  retrieve  himself 
that  he  hoped  the  board  would  do  so     ...      " 

When  young  Mr.  Hyde  learned  of  the  nature 
of  the  report,  saw  that  he  was  to  be  made  the 
scapegoat  of  the  whole  Society,  he  rebelled. 
He  rose  in  his  place,  instead  of  moving  the 
adoption  of  that  report,  and  savagely  assailed 
Messrs.  Frick  and  Harriman.  Later,  he  ex- 
pressed upon  the  witness  stand  his  opinion  of 
the  "friendship"  of  E.  H.  Harriman  in  these 
bitter  words : 

"  .  .  He  led  me  to  believe  that  the  report  of  that 
committee  would  be  very  friendly  to  me,  and  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  dissuade  me  from  selling  my  stock,  at  the 
same  time  doing  everything  on  that  committee  to  knife  me 
and  destroy  the  value  of  the  stock  ...  I  think  they 
had  decided  to  seize  the  control  of  the  Society  .  .  . 
after  having  battered  me  up     .     .     .     I" 

Aside  from  the  ethics  of  this  remarkable 
episode,  consider  its  subtlety.  Suppose  young 
Hyde  had  been  brave  enough,  perhaps  one 
might  better  say  ignoble  enough,  to  do  as  Harri- 
man advised  him.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that    the    Equitable    Life    Assurance    Society 
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would  slill  be  in  the  hands  of  James  H.  Hyde, 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  and  their  own  people. 
The  whole  a  Hair  would  probably  have  blown 
over  and  hem  condoned,  as  merely  attributable 
to  the  folly  of  a  young  man,  now  repentant. 
Instead,  there  came  an  explosion  which  for- 
ever took  the  Equitable  out  of  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Frick,  and  their 
associates. 

This  brings  the  record  of  Mr.  Harriman  to 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1906.  It  does  not  by 
any  means  close  the  story,  for  this  past  year  has 
been  fertile  indeed  in  surprises.  It  has  pro- 
duced the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Harriman  turning 
savagely  upon  his  friend  of  thirty  years,  Stuy- 
vesant  Fish,  and  throwing  him  from  his  place 
of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
It  has  brought  forth  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
transactions  in  the  history  of  railroading — that 
deal  whereby  the  all-powerful  Pennsylvania 
stripped  itself  of  what  had  been  regarded  as  a 
priceless  possession,  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of 
Harriman.  It  has  witnessed  the  crowning 
event  of  the  history  of  Harriman,  the  financier, 
in  the  declaration  of  great  dividends  on  South- 
ern Pacific  and  Union  Pacific;  and  of  Harri- 
man, the  politician,  in  the  capture  of  a  sov- 
ereign state.     It  has  placed  Edward  H.  Harri- 


man fairly  and  squarely  before  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  judgment  on  his  fitness 
for  the  high  estate  that  he  has  made  his  own. 
The  man  is  hardly  known  outside  of  Wall 
Street,  and  even  there  the  vaguest  impressions 
dwell.  That  he  is  cruel,  hard,  cold,  all  men 
admit.  Yet  his  beautiful  devotion  to  his  young- 
est brother,  William  Harriman,  has  become 
a  proverb  to  all  who  knew  them  through  the 
latter  days  of  the  life  of  that  brother.  He  is 
full  of  strange  contradictions,  traits  of  real 
greatness  mingling  with  traits  of  utter  mean- 
ness and  littleness.  His  ambition,  his  direct- 
ness, his  terrific  force  command  respect  and 
admiration.  The  methods  by  which  he  brings 
them  into  play  are  often  worthy  of  contempt. 
That  terrific  directness,  noted  throughout  the 
whole  story  as  his  salient  characteristic,  was 
described  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  early 
last  year,  in  these  words.: 

"When  the  Harriman  mind  is  once  made  up,  that  settlesit. 
Panics  may  follow,  boards  of  directors  may  be  disrupted, 
officers  may  resign,  financial  powers  at  large  may  band 
against  him,  law  may  deny  him,  the  money  forces  of  the 
world  may  say  him  nay — but  nothing  matters.  Isolated, 
regardless,  persistent,  defiant,  and  courageous,  he  goes  upon 
his  way,  caring  neither  for  method,  law,  nor  man  so  it  may 
be  that  at  the  end  he  wins  the  prize  at  which  he  aims!" 
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THE    NEXT    STEP  IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOL  WORK 
BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 


JOHN  CONNELLY,  at  nineteen,  de- 
cided to  become  a  plumber.  He 
went  from  one  shop  to  another,  hoping 
to  find  a  chance  to  learn  th3  trade.  The 
answer  was  the  same:  Yes,  they  wanted  help, 
but  they  preferred  a  boy  with  some  experience. 
At  last  he  was  given  a  job  as  a  helper,  but 
his  business  was  merely  to  wait  on  the  plumber. 
He  was  an  unskilled  laborer,  and  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  do  any  instructive  work  himself. 
There  were  other  helpers  on  the  job,  men  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  There  was  also 
an  apprentice,  called  in  the  plumber's  trade  an 
"improver."  Even  he  was  not  learning  thor- 
oughly, for  the  boss  took  no  interest  in  him. 
He  was  hiring  men  for  what  they  already  knew, 


not  to  teach  them.  The  journeymen  were 
willing  enough  to  teach  him,  but  they  had  little 
time  or  opportunity. 

After  a  while  the  situation  began  to  dawn  on 
Connelly.  He  saw  that,  although  the  "im- 
prover" would  in  time  become  a  plumber,  good 
or  bad,  he  himself  had  small  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  skilled  workman.  The  boy  found  out,  by 
this  sad  experience,  that  we  make  but  little 
provision  for  training  the  workmen  of  the  next 
generation. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  we  are 
waking  up,  almost  suddenly,  to  this  fact,  that 
skilled  workmen  are  scarce  in  all  the  trades,  and 
that  we  have  ridiculously  inadequate  machinery 
for  training  them.     The  old  apprentice  system 
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is  practically  dead;  the  public  schools  do  not 
yet  teach  trades  or  even  give  training  that  leads 
toward  the  trades;  and  we  are  dependent  for 
a  supply  of  skilled  men  on  the  mere  remnants 
of  the  old  apprentice  system  and  on  the  few 
private  trade  schools  that  exist — and  on  the 
immigration  of  men  who  were  trained  before 
they  came  here. 

Let  us  follow  John  Connelly  further.  As  a 
last  resort  he  went  to  a  free  evening  trade  school 
in  New  York.  He  had  little  faith  in  it  because 
education  and  work  were  antagonistic  ideas  in 
his  mind.  But  the  trade  school  surprised  him. 
The  instructor  told  him  to  come  in  his  working 
clothes  and  he  was  set  to  work  at  real  plumbing. 
There  was  no  play  about  it;  it  had  to  be  done 
and  done  well.  It  turned  out  that  the  in- 
structor was  himself  a  journeyman  plumber  who 
worked  six  days  a  week  at  his  trade  and  taught 
at  night.  Connelly  now  received  the  attention 
that  the  "improver"  was  supposed  to  get  but 
did  not.  Before  he  finished  the  course,  he  had 
done  all  kinds  of  plumbing;  and,  as  he  worked, 
he  was  taught  the  theory  of  the  trade  also. 
One  night  a  week  he  did  mechanical  drawing 
so  that  he  could  make  plumber's  plans  and 
work  by  them.  Toward  the  end  of  his  course 
in  the  trade  school,  he  gave  up  his  job  as  helper 
and  found  work  as  an  "improver."  Since  he 
understood  what  he  was  doing  much  better 
than  the  "improvers"  who  had  received  only 
haphazard  instruction  in  the  trade,  he  was  soon 
able  to  pass  the  union  examination,  and  he 
received  his  journeyman's  card.  This  was 
six  years  ago.  The  helper  who  is  working  for 
him  now  is  in  the  evening  classes  at  that  school. 
Connelly  continues  to  take  an  interest  in  it, 
goes  there  one  evening  a  week,  and  has  sent 
there  another  boy  besides  his  own  helper. 

Now,  if  there  were  trade  schools — even 
evening  trade  schools — within  easy  reach  of  all 
the  boys  who  wish  to  learn  trades,  John  Con- 
nelly would  not  have  wasted  his  time.  We 
have  only  enough  to  serve  as  good  examples — 
to  show  the  need  of  such  schools  and  how  they 
ought  to  be  conducted.  But  we  seem  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  awakening,  and  the  nature 
of  these  schools  is  therefore  interesting. 

There  are  practically  free  evening  trade 
schools  in  New  York,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Indianapolis; 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  classes  in  many  cities.  There  is  an 
evening  trade  school  in  the  Manual  Training 
High  School  in  Brooklyn.    It  not  only  trains 


young  men,  but  it  helps  older  men  to  get  out  of 
the  ruts  in  which  they  have  been  left.  There 
was  a  machinist's  helper  there  who  had  run  a 
lathe  for  fifteen  years  and  run  it  so  well  that 
his  employers  had  decided  to  keep  him  at  it. 
But  he  decided  to  learn  enough  about  the  rest  of 
his  trade  to  get  a  better  job.  These  schools  all 
have  waiting  lists.  The  capacity  of  the  school 
opened  in  Philadelphia  this  year  is  501  pupils. 
On  December  8th,  there  were  more  than  300 
applicants  who  could  not  be  accommodated. 

Day  classes  in  the  New  York  Trade  School 
began  twenty-six  years  ago.  They  last  only 
four  months,  and  are  meant  for  boys  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old,  who  have  stopped 
school  and  intend  to  enter  a  trade.  These  boys 
are  taught  in  the  same  practical  way  the  night 
students  are  taught,  but  instead  of  working  two 
hours  in  the  evening  they  work  seven  or  eight 
hours  a  day.  They  are  given  the  necessary 
mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  the 
theory  and  some  practice  of  a  trade.  The  boy 
who  takes  this  course  loses  but  little  of  his 
wage-earning  period,  gets  a  better  start  than 
he  would  otherwise  have,  and  lays  a  good 
foundation  for  becoming  a  skilled  mechanic. 

What  this  is  worth  in  dollars  and  cents  is 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
School.  Its  pupils  are  mostly  Russian  Jews, 
at  least  sixteen  years  old,  many  of  whom  cannot 
read  or  write  English.  The  school  keeps  them 
five  and  a  half  months.  In  that  time  it  teaches 
them  the  rudiments  of  a  trade,  enough  English 
to  get  along  with,  the  mathematics  and  drawing 
necessary  for  this  work,  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  common  forms  of  business,  for  most  of 
them  do  not  know  how  to  make  out  a  bill  or  to 
draw  a  cheque.  Of  the  221  graduates  of  the 
18th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st  classes  reporting  on 
October  1st,  1905,  190  had  worked  before  en- 
tering the  school  at  an  average  weekly  wage 
of  $5.39.  The  average  of  the  221  immediately 
after  the  five  and  a  half  months'  training  was 
$7.50.  After  two  years  the  wages  increased 
about  100  per  cent.,  some  graduates  receiving 
as  much  as  $24.75  a  week,  full  journeymen's 
pay.  It  costs  the  school  about  $132.00  to  train 
each  boy.  The  immediate  increase  in  his 
yearly  earning  power  is  almost  equal  to  the 
$132.00,  and  that  is  the  least  important  result. 
The  important  fact  is  that  the  boy  has  started  to 
become  a  skilled  mechanic,  an  economically 
profitable  and  desirable  citizen.  This  is  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  and  most  effective  known 
process  of  transforming  a  Russian  Jew,  who 
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THIS  LINE,  APPARENTL  Y 
'HAS  NO  LIMIT  AND  MAY  KEEP 
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AGES 

THE   VALUE   OF   TRAINING,   EXPRESSED   IN  DOLLARS   AND   CENTS 

The  relative  efficiency  of  boys  trained  in  the  Williamson  School  and  those  trained  by  the    apprentice  system, 
figures  on  the  heavy  diagonal  lines  show  the  average  weekly  wage) 
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might  else  start  life  as  a  collar-button  vender 
or  a  sweatshop  worker,  into  a  skilled  American 
workman. 

When  the  boys  leave  these  schools  they  are 
not  supposed  to  be  journeymen  mechanics. 
They  are  too  young  to  command  men's  wages 
and  they  lack  experience.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
both  schools  that  the  graduates  shall  begin  as 
apprentices,  but  with  their  training  it  is  expected 
that  by  the  time  they  are  grown  they  will  be 
journeymen.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  records 
show  that  they  are  skilful   and   well  trained. 

THE   WILLIAMSON   SCHOOL 

There  is  in  this  country  still  another  type  of 
trade  school.  Isaiah  V.  Williamson,  a  Phila- 
delphia merchant,  left  about  $1,500,000  as  a 


foundation  for  The  Williamson  Free  School 
of  Mechanical  Trades.  The  school  owns 
its  own  land,  dormitories,  workshops,  and  class 
rooms.  The  pupils  are  American-born  boys, 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
from  Philadelphia  or  the  near-by  counties. 
The  course  is  three  years.  The  school  teaches 
each  boy  English,  as  in  a  high  school,  mathemat- 
ics, mechanical  drawing  as  applied  to  his 
trade,  and  any  one  of  five  trades.  The  two 
lower  classes  have  four  hours  a  day  of  shop- 
work  and  four  hours  of  class-room  work.  The 
senior  class  devotes  almost  all  of  its  time  to 
shop-work.  The  teachers  are  men  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  the  work  they 
teach.  In  the  three-year  course,  the  boys  not 
only    get    the    theory    of    their    trade     thor- 
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oughly,  but  they  get  enough  practice  to  be- 
come journeymen  almost  immediately  after 
graduation.  In  carpentry,  for  example,  there 
are  fifty-six  exercises,  such  as  making  joints, 
before  they  begin  actually  to  build  anything,  yet 
before  they  finish  they  have  constructed  every- 
thing from  a  window-sash  to  a  house.  None 
of  the  work  is  done  in  miniature.  It  is  all  done 
of  the  sizes  and  the  materials  used  in  real  con- 
struction and  from  drawings  such  as  they  will 
handle  in  the  trade  itself.  It  costs  the  school 
$1,500  to  take  an  utterly  unskilled  boy,  feed  him, 
clothe  him  (down  to  his  shoe-laces  and  collar- 
buttons),  teach  him  a  trade,  and  turn  him  out 
a  skilled  mechanic. 

These  boys  are  so  well  trained  that  they  have 
for  the  most  part  risen  to  higher  positions. 
For  example,  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  class 
of  1898  went  into  the  Pennsylvania  shops  at 
Altoona  as  a  machinist.  He  was  soon  made  an 
assistant  foreman  of  a  gang  which  cleaned 
locomotives.  Then  he  was  made  foreman  of 
the  gang.  Soon  after  he  was  sent  to  Verona, 
Pa.,  as  foreman  of  the  shop,  at  $110  a  month. 
He  "made  good"  and  was  promoted  to  an 
assistant  master  mechanicship.  He  is  now 
master  mechanic  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He 
has  been  out  of  the  Williamson  School  nine 
years,  and  he  is  not  more  than  thirty  years  old. 

Mr.  James  M.  Dodge,  when  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
prepared  a  chart  of  the  relative  efficiency  of 
boys  in  his  employ  trained  at  the  Williamson 
School  and  those  trained  by  the  apprenticeship 


system  in  his  shops.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson's $1,500  per  boy  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments ever  made  in  this  country. 

TRADE   SCHOOLS   FOR  GIRLS 

It  is  probable  that  money  spent  in  giving 
a  boy  a  trade  education  is  the  more  profitable 
in  dollars  and  cents  but,  socially  and  morally, 
money  spent  in  training  girls  is  more  important. 
A  man  of  nineteen  or  twenty  in  this  country 
can  keep  himself  clothed  and  fed  at  unskilled 
labor;  in  many  cases  an  unskilled  woman  can- 
not. The  price  of  even  skilled  women's  labor 
is  low  because  those  who  partially  support 
themselves  can  afford  to  work  for  less  than 
self-supporting  wages. 

From  girls  who  have  to  work  under  these  ad- 
verse conditions,  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
in  New  York  draws  its  pupils.  They  cannot 
afford  the  time  for  a  long  training.  Every- 
thing taught  helps  the  girl  to  make  a  living. 
The  school  does  not  pretend  to  give  its  pupils 
an  all-round  education.  It  tries  to  save  them 
from  underpaid  and  morally  dangerous  un- 
skilled work.  A  glance  at  the  records  of  ten 
graduates  taken  at  random  will  show  that  it 
is  successful.     The  records  are  shown  below. 

This  difference  in  earning  power  in  the  un- 
skilled and  the  skilled  is  the  difference  between 
a  starvation  and  a  living  wage,  sometimes  the 
difference  between  decency  and  crime. 

There  is  another  trade  school  for  girls  in 
New  York,  of  particular  interest  because  it 
is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  It 
teaches  girls    to    earn    their   own    living    but 
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Dressmaking 
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5.00 

4-5°  (0 
4.00 

5.00  (2) 
4.00 
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3-5° 
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the  main  object  of  the  school  is  to  graduate 
girls  who  will  marry  and  become  efficient  home 
builders.  For  four  years  its  pupils  have 
academic  studies  and  physical  training  for 
their  mental  and  physical  development;  do- 
mestic science,  that  they  may  be  skilled  house- 
wives; and  trade  work  so  that  until  they  get 
married — and  afterward,  if  necessary — they 
can  support  themselves.  For  those  who  can 
afford  the  time,  this  longer  and  more  ideal 
training  has  proved  effective,  even  if  nothing 
be  considered  except  the  girls'  earning  power. 
Their  average  weekly  wage  the  first  year  of 
work  is  S6.36,  and  Su   the  third. 

TRADE   SCHOOLS   IN   GERMANY 

Thirty  years  ago,  without  raw  materials,  with- 
out fuel,  and  without  trained  workmen,  Ger- 
many entered  the  race  for  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  government  established  schools  to 
train  its  workmen.  Germany  must  continue 
to  import  fuel  and  raw  materials  but  by  the 
skill  of  its  workmen  it  has  already  taken  high 
rank  as  a  manufacturing  nation.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  thus  far  been  able  to  under- 
sell our  competitors  because  nature  has  given 
us  almost  unlimited  raw  material  and  fuel, 
and  because  our  industrial  leaders  have  devised 
organizations  and  machinery  for  manufacturing 
goods  in  great  quantities.  But  in  the  rush  to 
develop  our  natural  resources,  we  have  neg- 
lected the  greatest  resource  of  all.  We  have 
hailed  the  industrial  training  of  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  as  the  one  method  of  making  an 
efficient  man  of  the  negro,  without  considering 
that  the  same  training  would  make  an  even 
more  efficient  workman  out  of  the  white  man. 
Until  now,  we  have  failed  to  train  our  own 
people. 

A  national  society  for  promoting  industrial 
education  was  recently  formed.  The  member- 
ship includes  many  important  manufacturers 
and  the  heads  of  thirteen  national  labor  unions. 
It  was  feared  that  the  labor  unions  would  be 
hostile  to  the  movement,  yet  one  of  the  clearest 
statements  of  the  situation  is  that  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Donnelly,  of  New  York,  the  old  president 
of  "Big Six"  (Typographical  Union  No.  6): 

"Theoretic  instruction  will  not  make  a  musician,  but 
practice  without  instruction  invariably  will  produce  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  musician;  and  the  reason  that  we  have  so 
much  'rag-time'  production  in  American  industry-  is  because 
our  mechanics  know  nothing  of  theory.  It  is  true  that  an 
antipathy  to  trade  schools  exists  among  the  members  of 


trade  unions,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  schools  with  which 
they  have  come  in  contact  often  have  been  creators  of  forces 
used  by  employers  to  defeat  efforts  of  mechanics  to  secure 
increases  in  wages.  Other  private  trade  schools,  and 
some  now  in  existence,  are  notoriously  known  as  defaulters 
of  ambitious  boys  through  misrepresentation.  They  are 
a  source  of  great  revenue  to  their  promoters.  During  the 
texile  strikes  in  Lowell  and  Philadelphia  four  years  ago, 
when  the  employees  of  the  mills  were  bitter  in  spirit  agpinst 
their  opponents,  little  if  any  antipathy  existed  toward  the 
local  textile  schools.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  these  particular  schools  have  proved  of  great  bemfit 
to  the  apprentice  and  the  mill  employee." 

Trade  schools  can  be  used  by  employers  for 
strike-breaking.  On  the  other  hand,  a  union- 
conducted  trade  school  controlling  the  output 
of  skilled  mechanics  in  any  community  could 
be  used  to  strengthen  the  union.  An  indepen- 
dent trade  school  can  be  so  conducted  as  to 
benefit  both  the  workmen  and  the  employers 
alike. 

But  the  problem  of  trade  training  can  never 
be  solved  until  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  That  is  clear;  and  it  is  now 
generally  recognized.  This  is  the  only  machin- 
ery that  can  ever  reach  the  great  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  City  of  New  York  maintains  two 
evening  trade  schools  and  it  is  hoped  to 
induce  preliminary  trade  work  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  day  schools,  to  retain 
the  large  numbers  of  boys  who  leave  at  that 
time  because  neither  they  nor  their  parents 
see  any  connection  between  their  studies  and 
their  future  lives.  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  a 
successful  evening  trade  school  as  part  of  its 
public  school  system.  Philadelphia  has  just 
founded  a  trade  school  with  both  day  and 
night  classes.  Governor  Douglas  Las  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  look  into  the  whole 
question  of  industrial  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  his  annual  message,  President  Roosevelt 
said: 

"It  should  be  one  of  our  prime  objects  as  a  nation,  so 
far  as  feasible,  constantly  to  work  toward  putting  the  me- 
chanic, the  wageworker  who  works  with  his  hands,  on  a 
higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  reward.  .  .  .  Unfor- 
tunately, at  the  present,  the  effect  of  some  of  the  work  in 
the  public  schools  is  in  the  exactly  opposite  direction.  If 
boys  and  girls  are  trained  merely  in  literary  accomplish- 
ments, to  the  total  exclusion  of  industrial,  manual,  and 
technical  training,  the  tendency  is  to  unfit  them  for  in- 
dustrial work  and  to  make  them  reluctant  to  go  into  it,  or 
unfitted  to  do  well  if  they  do  go  into  it." 
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The  city  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  is  the  first 
municipality  to  meet  the  situation  fairly.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Carleton  B. 
Gibson,  in  1904  told  the  School  Trustees 
(who  are  among  the  most  prominent  manu- 
facturers of  the  city)  that  "an  industrial  city 
of  this  section  must  have  an  army  of  trained 
workers.  If  there  is  any  excuse  for  the  exis- 
tence of  schools  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money,  it  lies  in  the  training  of  children 
to  properly  take  their  places  in  life.  In  an 
industrial  community,  very  large  numbers  of 
these  children  must  become  industrial  workers." 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  sent  to 
inspect  the  trade  schools  throughout  this 
country,  residents  and  former  residents  of  the 
town  gave  land  and  money,  the  town  voted  an 
extra  tax,  and  the  school  was  built. 

In  Columbus  any  white  boy  who  has 
passed  through  the  grammar  school  may  be 
turned  into  a  skilled  mechanic  or  a  cotton  mill 
►operative  at  the  public  expense.  Any  girl 
may  learn  to  make  her  living  at  dressmaking, 
office  work,  or  in  the  mills;  and  they  are  all 
taught  how  to  keep  house.  When  the  plan 
is    completely   worked   out,    any    Negro    boy 


who  is  willing  may  be  trained  as  a  carpenter, 
a  blacksmith,  a  cobbler,  or  a  harness  maker. 
And  the  city  is  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  making 
every  unskilled  Negro  girl  into  a  good  cook, 
seamstress,  or  housekeeper. 

This  community  has  decided  that  all  its 
citizens  shall  be  economically  profitable.  It  is 
making  finished  workers  of  the  school  children, 
its  most  valuable  raw  material.  It  will  have  the 
reputation  among  the  cities  of  its  neighborhood 
that  Germany  holds  among  the  nations.  Colum- 
bus will  be  known  as  a  producer  of  well-made 
goods  and  a  city  of  prosperous  workmen. 

The  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen  in  all  the 
trades;  the  impossibility  of  giving  the  masses 
trade  instruction  in  private  schools,  the  ominous 
fact  that  we  have  to  look  to  immigration  for 
much  of  our  skilled  labor;  the  awakening  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject;  the  example  of 
Columbus,  Ga.;  and  the  beginnings  made  in 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  school  sys- 
tems— all  these  things  make  it  certain  that 
there  will  soon  be  provision  made  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  in  general  for  teaching  the  trades. 
This  is  the  next  step  in  making  the  system  fill 
the  needs  of  our  time. 
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THE  CRUDE,  CHEERLESS  MATERIAL  OF  ITS   INDUSTRIAL  FUTURE 

BY 

LEROY  SCOTT 

AOTHOR     OF     "THE    WALKING    DELEGATE" 


MY  CAB  jolted  through  long,  crooked 
streets  of  rutty  cobblestones  (the 
gentlest  paving  material  Russian  cities 
have  yet  discovered),  past  mosques  whose  gilded 
domes  and  crosses  were  afire  with  the  early 
November  sun,  out  into  the  factory  district 
which  belts  Moscow  with  a  palisade  of  chimneys, 
and  deposited  my  shaken  body  at  the  gates  of 
the  Prokeroff  cotton  mill.  I  had  been  em- 
barrassed before  by  the  Russian  hospitality, 
which  is  kin  to  no  other  hospitality  in  the 
world,  so  completely  does  it  give  itself  to  you; 
but  I  was  embarrassed  anew  by  the  cordiality 
with  which  the  manager  of  the  Prokeroff  mill 
received  me,  unknown  to  him  and  unintro- 
duced,  when  I  had  explained  my  interest.  I 
asked  for  a  few  minutes;   he  gave  me  six  un- 


broken hours,  and  at  their  end  begged  me  not 
to  go.     Such  is  the  Russian  way. 

A   HIGH-GRADE   COTTON   MILL 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  Prokeroff 
factory,  through  whose  dozens  of  buildings, 
sprawling  over  eighty  acres,  Mr.  Malinin  led 
me  with  his  ever-fresh  courtesy;  and  little  about 
any  other  Russian  mills.  Their  buildings  are 
of  the  type  a  century  of  experience  has  de- 
veloped in  England  and  America.  They  are 
equipped  with  English  and  German  machinery 
and  are  mainly  superintended  by  English  and 
German  managers  and  foremen.  Geograph- 
ically they  are  of  Russia,  but  in  reality  they  are 
of  Western  Europe.  Only  in  their  workmen 
are  they  in  any  wise  typical  of  Russia;    and 
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it  was  my  desire  to  acquaint  myself  with  this 
chief  characteristic  that  led  me  into  Russian 
factories. 

The  workingman  is  of  a  class  new  in  Russia. 
In  fact,  as  a  class  conscious  of  itself,  its  aims, 
and  its  position,  it  is  only  beginning  to  come  into 
a  bewildered  existence.  Factories  in  Russia 
are  a  comparatively  recent  development,  and 
date  their  most  rapid  growth  no  further  back 
than  fifteen  years  to  the  pernicious  stimulation 
of  Count  Witte.  As  to  the  number  of  workmen, 
there  are  no  reliable  statistics;  once  upon  a 
time,  honest  statistics — collected  by  the  provin- 
cial assemblies,  or  zemstvos — were  permitted 
in  Russia;  but  the  Government  discovered  that 
figures  showed  undeniably  the  awful  condition 
of  affairs  that  it  denied — and  so  it  corrected 
these  conditions  by  forbidding  the  zemstvos 
to  collect  any  more  such  statistics.  But  it  is 
roughly  known  that  there  are  about  2,500,000 
factory  workers,  and  it  is  roughly  estimated 
that  the  other  workingmen  and  women  (ex- 
clusive of  servants)  would  bring  the  number 
up  to  5,000,000  or  6,000,000 — this  out  of 
140,000,000  of  population.  These  workers  are 
not  the  children  of  workingmen — born  with  a 
certain  amount  of  skill  in  their  hands  and  the 
habit  of  rapid  work  in  their  blood.  They  arc, 
largely,  the  first  generation  of  workers;  and, 
largely,  peasants  to  whom  the  factory  way  still 
seems  a  strange  way;  whose  traditions  and 
impulses  are  not  of  factory  and  city,  but  of 
ages  of  the  plow  and  of  a  cramping  bit  of 
brown  earth. 

As  a  nation,  the  Russians  take  life  with  an 
Oriental  leisure.  A  very  little  work,  com- 
fortably broken  by  periods  for  tea,  cigarettes, 
and  conversation — thus  is  made  up  the  business 
day.  Of  their  national  trait,  the  Russian 
workingman  has  inherited  richly.  He  attacks 
his  task  with  the  energy  of  a  man  watching  the 
ash  accumulate  on  his  vacation  cigar.  The 
day  before  coming  to  the  Prokeroff  mill,  while 
I  was  in  the  blacksmithing  department  of  a 
sleigh  factory,  the  iron  on  the  anvils  had  faded 
from  red  to  gray  while  the  smiths  had  leaned 
on  their  hammers  and  surveyed  us;  and  like- 
wise to-day,  in  every  room  into  which  Mr. 
Malinin  led  me,  all  the  men  and  women  who 
were  not  geared  to  a  machine  dropped  their 
affairs  and  gave  us  their  whole  attention.  That 
their  master's  eye  was  on  them  disturbed  them 
not  at  all,  and  he  took  their  stopping  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  I  asked  a  deep-bearded  old 
gray  weaver,  in  a  red  blouse  whose  skirt  hung 


from  the  bottom  of  his  vest  like  a  broad  frill, 
why  they  worked  so  slowly.  He  nodded  his 
shaggy  head,  and  smiled  the  ingenuous  peasant 
smile  that  embraces  your  heart.  "Never 
mind — we'll  get  there!"  he  reassured  me. 
And  he  went  on  resting. 

This  attitude  of  contemplative  deliberation 
toward  work  has  a  cause  external  to  instinctive 
Slavic  leisure,  and  this  cause  lies  in  the  ex- 
ecrable conditions  which  Tsardom  has  relent- 
lessly inflicted  upon  Russia.  For  ages  the 
peasants  have  been  exploited  as  beasts  of  the 
fields.  Their  land  was  robbed  from  them  and, 
with  their  bodies,  bestowed  upon  government 
officials  to  bind  the  bureaucrats  to  the  Tsar  by 
the  common  interest  of  maintaining  autocracy; 
and  thus  with  their  own  property,  and  their  own 
beings,  they  were  compelled  to  establish  and 
support  the  system  that  crushes  them.  When 
their  bodies  were  returned  to  them  in  1861, 
their  lands  were  not,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  buy  back  at  prices  that  were  a  second  rob- 
bery only  miserably  small  allotments  of  their 
former  own — enough  to  keep  them  engaged  for 
perhaps  but  a  third  of  their  working  time.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  worthy  of  all  the  gilded 
saints  of  the  Russian  Church  if  this  condition 
of  little  to  do  and  plenty  of  time  had  not  fastened 
upon  the  peasant  the  habit  of  working  slowly. 
One  can  well  think  of  him  as  unconsciously 
using  of  his  work  sparingly  that  it  may  last  as 
long  as  possible,  like  famine  bread. 

IN   THE   FACTORY   BARRACKS 

This  thought  filled  my  mind  as  Mr.  Malinin 
led  me  from  the  dozens  of  buildings  where  his 
7,000  people  wTork,  to  the  dozens  of  buildings 
where  two-thirds  of  them  eat  and  have  their 
shelter.  These  great  barracks  were  covered 
with  scars,  healed  with  new  brick  and  mortar, 
of  the  revolution  of  December,  1905;  for  these 
barracks  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the  work- 
ingmen's  party  in  that  brief  and  ill-fated 
struggle  for  liberty.  The  workingmen  had 
attempted  to  hold  the  barracks  with  a  few 
revolvers  and  only  seven  rifles.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  planted  its  artillery  on  a  group  of 
neighboring  hills,  beyond  the  reach  of  futile 
pistol  bullets,  and  for  two  days  the  safe  soldiery 
had  at  its  leisure  flung  shell  and  ball  among  the 
workmen.  When  at  length  the  working  people 
tried  to  flee  this  awful  fire,  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, even  babies,  were  shot  down  or  cut  down 
with  Cossack  swords;  the  captured  were  shot 
in  groups  of  fifteen  and  thirty;   a  doctor  or  a 
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nurse  who  dared  show  mercy  to  the  wounds  of 
a  fugitive  met  instantly  the  common  fate;  and 
through  this  district  dedicated  to  industry  the 
dead  lay  on  the  ground  like  leaves  of  autumn. 
Thus  did  the  Government  teach  the  working- 
men  of  Russia  to  commit  no  more  the  crime 
of  wanting  freedom. 

The  system  of  housing  workingmen  and 
workingwomen  in  barracks  prevails  through- 
out Russia,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics,  and  chief  evils,  of  Russian  in- 
dustrialism. The  system  owes  its  existence 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  separate  dwellings  for 
factory  workers,  or  houses  containing  individual 
apartments,  hardly  exist;  and  they  do  not  exist 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  if  they  did  the 
low  wages  of  the  workers  would  not  permit  the 
payment  of  an  adequate  rental.  So  the  factory 
that  wants  workmen  must  provide  them  a 
home — for  which,  of  course,  the  workmen  pay 
out  of  their  wages. 

The  barracks,  which  were  grouped  about  a 
clay  yard,  differed  not  from  the  factory  build- 
ings, save  that  the  stories  were  lower  and  the 
windows  much  smaller;  but  it  is  not  alone  in 
Russia  that  the  machines  are  housed  better 
than  the  men.  I  followed  my  host  into  one  of 
the  buildings  and  found  myself  in  a  large 
hall,  perhaps  forty  by  seventy  feet,  dusky 
although  the  sun  was  at  its  winter  best, 
and  jammed  tight  with  cots  marked  off  by 
little  alleys.  I  counted  130  beds  in  the  room — 
boards  laid  upon  trusses,  a  bag  of  straw  for  a 
mattress,  a  brown  blanket,  sometimes  a  sheet, 
sometimes  not.  A  cot,  the  space  beneath  it, 
a  nail  for  clothes  in  the  wall  above  it — such 
was  each  workman's  "home."  Here  and  there 
was  a  chromo,  and  here  and  there  above  the 
cot  of  some  workman  who  had  not  cast  off  his 
religion,  as  most  workmen  do,  gleamed  a  cheap 
ikon;  but  for  the  rest  the  walls  maintained  a 
dinginess  uniform  with  the  great  surface  of 
brown  blankets.  On  several  of  the  cots, 
huddled  beneath  their  blankets  and  fully 
dressed  save  for  coat  and  shoes,  lay  some  of 
the  men  of  the  night  shift.  I  passed  hall  after 
hall  like  this,  some  for  men,  some  for  women; 
and  I  was  shown  little  rooms,  about  eight  feet 
square,  set  aside  for  married  workers.  Each 
room  was  furnished  with  two  narrow  beds, 
nothing  else,  and  was  oc<  upied  by  two  couples. 
Calico  curtains  around  each  bed  symbolized, 
as  in  early  drama,  the  privacy  of  home.  The 
general  impression  of  the  barracks  on  me  was 
that  of  a   Bowery  lodging-house,   though   the 


former  was  at  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
cleanliness;  and  I  had  to  remind  myself  over 
and  over  that  those  who  lived  here  were  not 
bums,  were  not  social  dregs,  but  were  honest 
workers  who  did  their  nine  and  ten  hours  a  day. 

THE   CHEERLESS   DINING   ROOM 

At  length  I  was  brought  into  a  hall  much 
larger,  much  dingier,  than  any  I  had  yet  seen. 
It  was  the  men's  dining  room.  Clear  to  the 
dusky  distance  of  its  farther  end,  ran  row  on 
row  of  long  tables  and  long  benches,  rough, 
greasy,  brown  from  years  of  use.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred men  could  here  sit  together  at  meals; 
and  back  in  the  brief  period  of  fancied  liberty 
following  on  the  Tsar's  manifesto,  7,000  would 
crowd  in  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  freedom — 
the  orators  being  afterwards  sent  to  the  snow 
regions  of  Siberia  for  their  active  belief  in  the 
Tsar's  promise  of  free  speech.  Now,  as  I 
looked  on,  only  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
were  at  their  dinner — gathered  at  tables  in 
groups  of  seven.  Each  group  centred  about 
a  large  wooden  bowl  from  which  each  member 
ladled  a  sour  cabbage  soup  into  his  mouth  with 
a  large  wooden  spoon— a  form  of  communistic 
eating  that  prevails  among  workingmen  and 
peasants  throughout  Russia.  Between  spoon- 
fuls, they  bit  from  chunks  of  black  bread. 
Cabbage  soup  and  black  bread,  with  a  hominy 
made  from  barley,  and  with  infrequent  little 
squares  of  meat,  compose  the  bill  of  fare  year 
in  and  out.  This  dining  room,  as  also  the 
women's,  was  run  by  the  work-people  on  the 
cooperative  basis,  under  the  direction  of  the 
factory,  and  I  was  told  that  the  daily  cost  to 
each  person  was  about  ten  cents. 

A  bunk  in  a  lodging-house,  black  bread,  and 
sour  cabbage  soup !  I  wondered  how  long  an 
American  workman  would  be  satisfied  with 
such  fare  L 

But  I  am  not  making  black  criticism  upon 
the  Prokeroff  factory.  Far  otherwise.  What 
I  have  written  has  been  extremest  praise. 
For  I  have  been  in  no  factory  barracks  in  Rus- 
sia that  were  better;  often  the  workman's  bunk 
has  been  a  double-decker,  and  cleanliness 
a  virtue  unexercised.  As  for  the  cabbage  soup 
and  black  bread,  four-fifths  of  Russia  taste 
nothing  else;  and  thirty  of  its  starving  millions, 
in  the  great  region  of  famine,  have  not  even 
that.  And  as  bad  as  the  barracks  are,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  workmen  are  better  off 
there  than  in  any  other  home  their  wages  could 
afford. 
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I  asked  a  Moscow  carpenter — a  rarely  intel- 
ligent workman,  well  read,  a  leader  and  an 
orator  among  his  fellows — how  much  he  made 
a  day.  "One  place  I  made  two  roubles  (a 
dollar).  Hut  that  was  only  once,"  he  added 
quickly.  "  Usually  I  make  a  rouble  and  twenty- 
five  or  forty  kopeks."  This  I  found  to  be  the 
ordinary  wage  of  a  skilled  workman.  Car- 
penters, masons,  and  workmen  of  similar 
trades,  who  in  American  centres  of  industry 
make  four  and  five  dollars  a  day,  are  here  paid 
from  sixty  to  eighty  cents,  with  about  ninety 
cents  or  a  dollar  as  the  maximum  for  the  ex- 
ceptional man.  In  the  factories  the  men  are 
paid,  according  to  their  skill  and  the  character 
of  their  work,  from  thirty  to  sixty  cents  a  day, 
and  women  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  with  slightly 
higher  rates  for  work  demanding  extraordinary 
training.  A  dollar  a  day  is  to  the  average 
Russian  workman  what  five  dollars  is  to  the 
average  American — the  limit  of  what  he  can 
hope  to  attain.  Only  a  very  skilled  man  in 
a  very  skilled  trade,  a  rarely  fine  watchmaker 
for  instance,  can  reach  the  supremacy  of  $1.50 
or  $2  a  day. 

Of  the  unskilled,  you  can  have  all  you  want 
for  twenty-five  cents — and  more  than  you  want, 
for  they  are  unskilled  indeed.  The  policeman, 
despised  of  all,  belongs  in  this  class,  and  is 
paid  accordingly — from  $7  to  $12  a  month. 
As  for  the  drivers  of  the  jolting  little  cabs  and 
the  whizzing  little  sleighs  that  take  the  place  of 
street-cars  (for  Russia  is  practically  street- 
earless;  and  in  St.  Petersburg  alone  there  are 
over  25,000  of  these  drivers),  many  have  told 
me  they  do  not  average  $1.50  a  week,  and  on 
some  days  are  not  the  better  off  by  a  single 
kopek.  And  as  for  domestic  workers,  a  good 
cook  gets  from  $5  to  $6  a  month;  an  ordinary 
servant  from  $2.50  to  $3.50;  and  I  found 
laundry  women,  their  hours  from  seven  to  seven, 
washing  clothes  through  holes  chopped  in  the 
ice  of  the  Volga  for  twelve  and  fifteen  cents  a 
day. 

Low  wages  usually  mean  low  prices,  but 
rules  of  political  economy,  like  rules  of  justice, 
work  by  contraries  in  Russia.  The  American 
workman's  dollar  will  buy  as  much  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  as  the  Russian  workman's 
two  roubles  in  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg. 
This  wide  disparity  between  wages  and  prices 
forces  the  Russian  workman  to  eat  foods  that 
the  stomach  of  his  American  fellow  would 
never  accept,  and  to  regard  an  entire  room 
for  his  family  as  ultimate  luxury.     These  high 


prices  arc  the  result  of  many  causes.  The 
Goverment's  indirect  taxes  are  exceedingly 
heavy;  on  tea,  for  example,  the  tax  is  40  cents 
a  pound  on  all  grades;  and  of  tea  Russian 
workmen  drink  vast  quantities — weak,  scald- 
ing hot.  Russian  merchants  are  notorious 
practitioners  of  fraud :  to  announce  their  bank- 
ruptcy, when  they  are  not  only  solvent  but  rich, 
and  pay  to  creditors  20  or  30  per  cent.,  is  the 
commonest  of  customs;  and,  of  course,  the 
creditors  make  good  their  losses  by  applying 
higher  prices  to  their  other  patrons — and  in 
the  end  the  bankrupt's  gain  is  scraped  from  the 
emaciated  purse  of  the  common  buyer.  Be- 
sides, the  merchant  thinks  100  per  cent,  a 
moderate  profit,  and  200  per  cent,  not  beyond 
his  deserts:  while  at  50  per  cent. — well,  at  50 
per  cent,  he  might  as  well  be  out  of  business. 
As  for  the  factories,  20  to  25  per  cent,  is  a  not 
uncommon  dividend — though,  to  be  sure, 
many  of  the  factories  whose  existence  is  due  to 
the  artificial  stimulation  of  Count  Witte  have 
had  to  shut  down  from  lack  of  any  profit  at  all. 
So,  what  with  the  factory  that  pays  him  little 
and  the  merchant  that  charges  him  much,  and 
what  with  the  Government  that  takes  his 
money  for  spies  to  spy  on  him,  gendarmes  to 
search  his  home,  prisons  to  allay  his  yearnings 
for  freedom,  soldiery  to  shoot  him  down,  the 
Russian  workman  (and  every  plain  citizen,  as 
well)  is  picked  as  clean  as  a  bone. 

THE   WORKMAN'S   CHEERLESS   OUTLOOK 

I  asked  a  labor  leader  if  the  workman  had  the 
virtue  of  saving.  "Save!  What  have  they  to 
save?"  he  demanded.  That  they  can  lay 
nothing  aside  makes  a  successful  strike  for 
better  conditions  very  difficult,  even  when  the 
Government  does  not  interfere  with  its  soldiers. 
Ordinarily,  striking  workmen  can  stand  out 
for  three  or  four  or  five  days,  but  no  longer. 
It  is  then  starve  or  work.  And  the  low  wages 
beget  an  even  greater  tragedy.  When  their 
working  days  are  over  there  is  not  a  kopek  for 
their  remaining  years.  It  they  have  not  re- 
latives with  extra  kopeks  (and  such  relatives 
are  as  rare  as  governmental  mercy),  there  is  but 
one  way  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies — to  stand 
in  the  streets,  hand  outstretched,  and  call  down 
blessings  upon  the  passers-by.  No  country 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  visit  has  Russia's 
richness  in  beggars. 

The  Russian  workman  has  almost  none  of 
the  American  workman's  defiant  independence 
of  spirit.     He  is  good-natured,  kindly,  affection- 
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ate:  qualities  that  seem  the  natural  comple- 
ments of  his  leisurely  method  of  work.  In  him 
love  of  the  land  is  strong.  A  very  large  part  of 
the  workmen  expect  to  return  to  the  country  in 
that  golden  day  when  their  land  is  given  back 
to  them.  That  their  land  would  be  returned 
has  been  the  peasants'  dream  for  generations; 
formerly  they  believed  that  their  father,  the 
Tsar,  would  grant  its  restitution ;  but  the  Tsar 
is  no  longer  the  divine  figure,  a  little  lower  than 
God,  that  they  long  considered  him,  and  they 
are  now  beginning  to  look  to  the  revolution  to 
restore  them  their  inheritance.  How  strong  is 
this  sense  of  brothership  to  the  land  is  shown 
by  the  custom  among  factory  workers  of  going 
back  to  their  village  in  the  spring  to  help  in  the 
farm  work,  returning  to  the  factories  in  the 
autumn  when  the  crops  are  in.  That  so  many 
of  them  regard  city  work  as  a  makeshift 
operates  against  the  development  of  a  higher 
efficiency. 

The  parties  of  the  revolution  range,  in  their 
programs,  from  socialism  in  moderation  to  the 
full  socialistic  belief.  But  the  workmen, 
though  certainly  among  the  revolutionary 
forces,  are  not,  in  the  mass,  socialistic.  They 
are  but  just  pushing  up  through  the  age-long 
Russian  blackness;  they  are  but  freshly  and 
dimly  aware  that,  as  human  beings,  they  have 
the  right  to  higher  conditions  of  living  than 
now  are  theirs.  But  as  yet  they  have  attained 
to  no  scheme  of  how  things  should  be — their 
ideals  do  not  reach  far  beyond  shorter  hours, 
personal  freedom,  more  comfortable  living. 
They  are  beginning  to  waken  to  the  idea  that 
perhaps  they  have  the  power  to  drag  themselves 
up  to  these  better  conditions,  but  they  have  not 
yet  sufficient  confidence  in  self,  sufficient  col- 
lective energy,  to  make  a  large  and  successful 
trial.  For  centuries  the  Government  has 
closed  them  off  from  all  development;  for 
centuries  the  Church  has  taught  that  God  made 
them  poor  and  ignorant,  and  to  seek  to  change 
their  condition  was  to  disobey  God's  will. 
Their  initiative  was  never  allowed  birth;  so  for 
new  things  that  they  have  desired  they  have 
looked  to  their  masters — God  and  the  Tsar, 
rarely  to  themselves.  The  enforced  inertia  of 
ages,  the  instinctive  dependence  on  others,  are 
not  to  be  thrown  entirely  off  in  one  day,  even 
in  one  generation.  But  the  Russian  workman 
is  slowly  shaking  himself  free. 

The  night  after  I  visited  the  Prokeroff  fac- 
tory, I  was  given  glimpses  into  the  life  that 
exists  outside  of  mills  and  barracks.     My  con- 


ductor was  a  self-educated  leader  of  working- 
men  named  Polakoff;  he  had  had  a  score  of 
names  before  and  doubtless  has  a  new  one  now 
— a  black-haired,  black-bearded,  black-eyed 
young  fellow,  rich-voiced,  gentle  of  manner. 
He  was  an  "illegal;"  that  is,  a  person  without 
a  passport.  Without  a  passport,  a  man  can 
sleep  in  no  Russian  hotel;  and  only  a  very  dar- 
ing comrade  will  give  him  refuge  for  a  night,  for 
a  host  who  lets  a  friend  sleep  in  his  house  and 
does  not  give  advance  notice  to  the  police 
thereby  makes  himself  a  criminal.  Two  years 
before,  my  conductor  had  been  guilty  of  some 
such  heinous  matter  as  talking  about  a  repre- 
sentative government.  He  had  been  im- 
prisoned and,  of  course,  his  passport  was 
confiscated.  He  had  soon  escaped,  but  since 
to  apply  to  the  police  for  a  new  passport  would 
be  to  walk  straight  back  into  prison,  he  had 
lived  the  two  years  without  a  passport.  Dur- 
ing these  two  years  he  had  literally  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  Hardly  ever  had  he  slept 
two  successive  nights  in  the  same  place;  hardly 
ever  had  he  known  in  advance  whose  floor 
would  next  give  him  rest;  and  often,  lacking 
a  place  to  sleep,  he  had  walked  the  streets  all 
night.  Naturally,  one  leading  so  irregular 
a  life,  and  hunted  by  the  police,  could  not,  and 
dare  not,  work  steadily;  so  he  was  poorly 
dressed  and  half  starved.  His  case  is  not  a 
peculiar  one;  thousands  of  Russia's  most  in- 
telligent, most  devoted,  citizens  live  the  same 
cur-of-the-street  life. 

a  workinghan's  home 

Polakoff  and  I  drove  through  the  falling 
snow  to  the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  He  led  me 
through  a  doorway  guarded  by  a  porter  in  a 
great  sheepskin  coat — night  and  day  these 
porters  sit  at  the  entrance  of  every  Russian 
house  to  carry  to  the  police  news  of  any  sus- 
picious incident  or  person — into  a  yard  in  which 
houses  were  clustered  about  as  in  a  village. 
We  passed  through  a  door  into  the  usual  stifling 
air  (from  autumn  till  spring  no  Russian  win- 
dow is  opened),  climbed  a  rough  wooden  stair- 
way, heads  down  to  avoid  the  low  ceiling, 
knocked  at  a  door,  and  went  in.  I  took  one 
gulp  of  the  air,  then  bolted  back  into  the  hall. 
I  leaned  against  the  wall,  faint.  The  air  within 
that  room  was  dead,  rotting. 

After  a  space,  I  re-entered.  The  room  was 
large  and  low.  One  corner  was  almost  filled 
by  a  huge,  whitewashed  brick  oven  on  whose 
top  wen;  two  tin  tea-kettles  and  a  few  dishes; 
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against  opposite  walls  were  two  calico- 
curtained  beds;  on  the  floor  were  two  chairs  and 
a  table  bearing  a  smoking  oil  lamp;  on  the  wall 
were  exactly  ten  brass  ikons.  Other  furniture 
the  rooms  had  not.  And  here  lived  two  fami- 
lies, and  the  last  remnant  of  another.  At  the 
table,  standing  amid  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  children  that  covered  floor  and  beds,  a 
middle-aged  woman  was  ironing,  sprinkling 
the  clothes  in  the  Russian  fashion  by  blowing 
upon  each  piece  a  mouthful  of  water  in  a  fine 
spray.  Beside  the  table  sat  a  younger  woman 
repadding  an  oft-patched  coat,  and  a  shriveled, 
bent  old  figure  vaguely  fumbling  with  a  needle 
at  a  new  waist. 

"And  where  do  you  live?"  I  asked  of  the 
old  seamstress. 

She  crossed  to  a  dark  corner  that  I  had  not 
before  observed.  In  it  was  curtained  off,  to 
the  height  of  my  shoulder,  a  space  two  feet  by 
four.  She  drew  the  curtain  and  I  saw,  upon  a 
wooden  box,  a  bag  of  straw  and  some  rags  of 
covering. 

"This  is  my  house,"  she  said. 

Polakoff  explained  to  me  that  this  was  a 
typical  workingman's  home;  and  as  I  had  been 
in  many  others  just  like  it  I  did  not  doubt  his 
word. 

A   GLIMPSE   OF   A   TRADES   UNION 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  we  plunged  into  a 
black  court,  groped  through  an  angled  passage, 
and  came  into  a  little  hallway  that  looked  into 
three  dingy  rooms  lighted  by  coal-oil  lamps. 
The  rooms  were  furnished  alike:  three  rough 
benches,  a  rough  table,  and  over  the  table  the 
word  "office" — and  in  each  room  a  trades 
union  meeting  was  in  progress.  I  gave  my 
attention  to  the  largest  meeting.  There  was 
just  one  woman  in  the  room — wearing  a  shape- 
less black  jacket,  the  invariable  brown  shawl 
tightly  about  her  head.  She  had  a  pretty, 
square  face;  and  she  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  smoking  a  cigarette  in  perfect  unconcern 
of  everybody.  The  thirty  or  forty  men,  over- 
shoes and  overcoats  on,  sat  droopingly  on 
the  benches  and  leaned  droopingly  against  the 
walls— as  white  and  wan  a  lot  of  men  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  Why  they  were  so,  I  soon  under- 
stood. They  were  delegates  from  the  bake- 
shops  that  make  the  little  fancy  cakes  dearly 
loved  by  Russians  with  their  tea.  These 
bakeshops  are  in  cellars,  and  here,  away  from 
light  and  air,  the  men  work  twelve  and  fourteen 
hours,  and  are  paid  from  twenty-five  to  forty 


cents  a  day.  And  as  were  these  men,  so  were 
the  others. 

"We  can't  afford  better  rooms  than  these," 
Polakoff  explained;  "and  we  could  not  get 
better  ones  even  if  we  had  the  money.  No 
landlord  of  good  rooms  wants  to  have  the 
police  break  down  his  doors  and  smash  his 
windows." 

I  looked  from  one  meeting  to  the  other — at 
the  rooms,  low,  bare,  dirty;  at  the  men,  dis- 
couraged, patient.  So  these  were  typical 
union  meetings  of  Moscow,  Russia's  greatest 
industrial  city!  I  could  but  wonder  how  these 
few  exhausted  followers  of  a  persecuted  faith 
— the  faith  that  it's  a  man's  right  to  be  a  man 
— could  ever  hope  to  break  their  way  through 
to  freedom.  But  I  remembered  that,  as  a 
movement,  they  were  young;  that  they  are 
growing  in  mind;  that  despite  the  Government 
they  were  growing  in  strength,  even  as  the 
suppressed  revolutionary  feeling  is  growing 
stronger  and  stronger.  And  I  remembered 
how  bitterly  stimulating  was  their  condition 
to  organization,  to  revolt;  and  when  I  went 
away  I,  too,  had  hope  of  their  future  deliverance. 

A   SECRET   POLITICAL   MEETING 

Half  an  hour  later,  we  were  sitting  in  the 
side  room  of  a  workingmen's  tea-house.  Here 
Polakoff  had  engaged  to  meet  that  night  a 
little  group  of  men  to  whom  the  gospel  of 
liberty  had  never  been  preached.  The  floor 
was  covered  writh  sawdust;  the  little  round 
tables  with  cloths,  anciently  white,  now  brown 
with  stains;  and  from  one  corner  the  never- 
absent  ikon  bestowed  its  blessing.  About  the 
table  sat  nine  men,  all  "black,"  to  use  the 
Russian  term  for  unenlightened.  Before  us 
were  three  or  four  little  teapots,  brought  in  by 
a  white-bearded,  blue-bloused  old  man,  each 
holding  enough  tea  for  half  a  dozen  very  weak 
and  very  bad  glasses.  Each  pot,  with  sugar 
and  unlimited  boiling  water,  cost  five  kopeks, 
or  two  and  a  half  American  cents. 

For  so  many  men  to  have  gathered  in  a 
workman's  lodging  would  have  aroused  sus- 
picion and  meant  arrest.  So  the  meeting  had 
been  arranged  for  this  public  room,  open  to  the 
street  by  four  windows.  It  was  like  conspiracy 
on  a  street  corner,  or  in  a  glass  house.  After 
one  man  had  been  stationed  at  the  open  door- 
way to  the  main  room  to  give  warning  of  the 
entrance  of  any  suspicious  person,  Polakoff 
began  his  talk  in  a  low  whisper.  He  was  under 
a  great  strain;  and  with  reason,  for  everywhere 
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BRICKMAKERS    AT   DINNER 

Men  and  women  living  in  factory  barracks  eat  in  just  this  fashion 
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ROAD  MAKERS  CRUSHING   STONE 
The  stone  to  be  crushed  is  held  between  theii  feet,  which  are  bound  in  rag 
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RUSSIA,    AS    SEEN    IN    ITS    WORKINGMEN 


A  TYPICAL  FACTORY   OPERATIVE 
This  man  has  l>een  arrested  for  a  moderate  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  I  was  assured  that  he  would  undoubtedly  be  executed 

men  who  dared  electioneer  for  a  liberal  Duma 
were  being  arrested.  The  men  swallowed  their 
boiling  tea — a  Russian's  throat  is  as  callous  to 
heat  as  a  blacksmith's  palm — and  listened, 
straining  for  the  appearance  of  chance-met  and 
unacquainted  tea-drinkers.  Two  or  three  times 
the  sentry  gave  a  word  of  warning,  my  friend's 
whispered  discourse  snapped  off,  and  the  men 
devoted  themselves  to  their  tea  with  a  nervous 
oblivion  of  all  else. 

Polakoff's  talk,  did  not  run  upon  revolution. 
It  was  wholly  upon  the  Duma  elections,  and 
contained  no  more  violent  matter  than  urging 
his  listeners  not  to  be  frightened  away  from 


the  polls  by  the  police,  but  to  vote  for  the  men 
they  knew  would  represent  their  cause,  the 
cause  of  all  the  Rus>ian  people.  No  such 
mild  election  speech  ever  fell  from  American 
lips;  but  Polakofl  trembled  to  be  speaking, 
and  they  trembled  to  be  listening.  For  here  it 
was  prison  speech. 

A  little  later,  as  we  walked  away,  pushing 
against  the  wind  like  men  at  wheelbarrow.-,, 
I  asked  Polakoff  to  come  with  me  to  supper. 
It  was  close  upon  midnight,  and  my  hunger 
pained  me.  1  could  guess  his  appetite,  for 
I  knew  he  was  practically  penniless  and  had 
been  living  on  little  but  tea  and  bread.  He 
wanted  to  accept,  but  he  told  me  he  had  as  yet 
no  place  for  the  night  and  if  he  were  to  find  a 
place  he  must  at  once  begin  search.  He 
hesitated  a  space  between  something  to  eat 
and  shelter — and  chose  the  latter.  To  take 
him  passportless  to  my  hotel  for  the  night 
would  mean  his  arrest,  and  probably  also  mine 
— so  I  could  but  let  him  walk  away  alone  into 
the  night — hungry,  homeless,  workless,  a 
thing  hunted  by  the  police;   devoted,  one  who 


A   PAIR   OF   WOOD-CHOPPERS 

Wood,  principally  birch,  is  the  great  fuel  of  Russia ;    so  wood-cutters 

are  very  numerous 
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had  given  his  everything,  one  still  ready  to  give 
everything,  even  life — a  type  of  thousands  of 
Russian  workingmen  who  have  burst  through 
the  ignorance  and  passivity  their  Tsars  have 
crushed  upon  them,  into  the  strange  new 
knowledge  that  they  are  men. 

Russia's  treatment  of  the  insane 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday  and  the 
thousand  bells  of  Moscow  were  booming  forth 
from  their  domes  of  blue  and  gilt,  commands 
to  the  faithful  to  come  and  pray  for  their  Tsar 
and  the  safety  of  his  beneficent,  God-given 
power. 

The  snow  of  last  night  had  changed  to  a 
mixture  of  sleet  and  rain,  and  a  frenzied  wind 
from  the  steppes  raged  through  the  streets. 
I  was  slipping  along  the  sidewalk,  the  wind- 
flung  sleet  striking  into  my  face  like  shivered 
glass,  when  suddenly  a  high  hard  voice  cut  to 
my  cars  through  the  deep-toned  command  of 
the  bells.  I  recognized  one  of  the  melancholy 
songs,  all  in  a  minor  key,  so  characteristic  of 
Russia.  I  turned  about,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  unmindful  of  the  little  sleighs  that 


\    I  JfPICAL   RUSSIAN   I  \<  1. 

High  (heck  hones  and  the   brooding  I  unholy.       This  man 

said  he  made  1  rouble  and  60  kopeks  a  day — about  80  cents 


"  OUT    OF    WORK" 

This  unskilled  workman  said  that  when  in  work  he  made  50  kopeks 

(25  cents)  a  day 

whizzed  about  carrying  huddled  figures  deep- 
buried  in  the  comfort  of  furs,  I  found  the  singer. 
It  was  a  woman,  perhaps  thirty-five.  Russia 
had  made  me  used  to  rags,  but  her  rags  startled 
me.     Tied  beneath  her  thin,  as  a  kerchief,  was 
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A  WOMAN  FACTORY   WORKER 

a  rag  of  red  calico.  Down  to  her  waist  she 
wore  nothing  but  an  old  blue  calico  waist. 
through  whose  dozen  rents  gleamed  the  dripping 
white  of  her  body.  Her  outer  skirt,  which 
barely  fell  below  her  knees,  was  a  score  of  vari- 
colored rags  frailly  stitched  together,  and 
between  even-  open  seam  was  visible  her  under- 
skirt— a  coarse  burlap  sack  such  as  is  used  in 
America  for  potatoes.  From  knees  to  the  icy 
ground  she  was  bare,  save  for  the  last  scraps 
of  a  pair  of  shoes  and  for  a  single  tattered  stock- 
ing that  hung  about  one  ankle.  One  hand  was 
gone  at  the  wrist;  the  other  clutched  a  piece 
of  black  bread. 

At  first  I  thought  she  was  drunken  upon  the 

s   vodka,  the  Government's  chief  source 

of  income.     But  on  that  icy  footing  a  drunken 

person  could  have  only  crawled  or  wallowed, 


and  as  she  passed  me  I  saw  she  was  insane. 
Later,  I  learned  that  she  had  lost  her  hand  in 
a  factory  accident  and  that  the  pain,  coupled 
with  the  brooding  and  starvation,  had  un- 
balanced her  mind.  To  see  a  crazed  person 
wandering  the  streets  in  rags  did  not  surprise 
me.  for  I  had  seen  them  before  and  I  knew  this 
was  the  Government's  method  of  caring  for  the 
insane. 

She  went  on  down  the  street,  chin  up,  wail- 
ing her  far-reaching  song.  A  crowd  of  boys 
began  to  troop  after  her.  and  a  policeman,  dry 
beneath  his  waterproof  that  hung  from  his  head 
like  a  tent,  had  to  take  notice.  He  followed 
after  her  in  his  great  felt  boots  incased  in  rub- 
bers, using  his  rifle  as  a  balancing  pole.  There 
was  no  hesitation  as  to  how  he  should  handle 
her;  his  method  was,  in  spirit,  the  method  in 
which  all  the  Russian  people  are  treated.  He 
seized  her  shoulders,  shook  her,  cursed  her, 
kicked  her  with  his  great  boot.  Then  he  led 
her.  suddenly  silent,  watching  him  from  her 
vacant  eyes,  off  down  the  street;  but  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  with  her,  for  there  was  no 
asylum;  and  he  could  not  take  her  to  jail,  for 
they  were  packed  to  the  bars  with  men  who  had 
dared  speak  publicly  of  freedom.  He  could 
only  set  her  free.     And  in  doinej  that  he  was 


A  PAIR   OF  TARTAR   TEAMSTERS 
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RUSSIAN    WASHERWOMEN 
Rinsing  clothes  through  a  hole  chopped  in  the  ice  of  the  Volga.       They  said  they  were  paid  25  and  30  kopeks  a  day 

again  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  a  Russian  she  passed   from   sight.     Then    I    walked    on, 

official.     He    cursed    her,    gave    her   a    push,  thinking  of  the  Russian  workman  and  his  end. 
kicked  her. 

She  ran  a  few  paces  without  a  sound.     Then, 

not  even  looking  back,  she  broke  into  the  same  And  the  great  bells  still  boomed  forth  their 

wailing  song.     I  listened  to  her  song  till,  drip-  commands  to  come  and  pray  for  the  Tsar  and 

ping,  hail-stung,  still  clutching  her  black  bread,  the  preservation  of  his  God-given  power! 


BOYS    EMPLOYED    IN   A    LOCK    FACTORY 

Their  only  wages  were  tlu-ir  hoard  (chiefly  black  bread  and  cabbage  soup)  and  theii  beds— trusses  of 

straw  on  boards 
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BELGIAN   RULE  ON  THE  CONGO 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  AMERICAN  RESIDENT 

BY 

SAMUEL  P.  VERNER 


THE  Congo  Free  State  is  a  river  and  a 
man.  The  river  stands  first  in  extent 
of  navigable  water,  and  second  in 
volume,  in  the  world;  the  man  is  the  foremost 
in  business  capacity,  in  diplomacy,  and  in 
executive  ability,  among  the  monarchs  of 
Europe. 

King  Leopold  deserves  study  as  an  instance 


of  the  renaissance  of  royal  efficiency.  In  him 
have  reappeared  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  spirit 
of  Elizabeth,  the  power  of  Catherine,  the 
ambition  of  Charlemagne.  In  a  day  when  the 
people  are  making  puppets  of  their  kings,  he 
has  been  shaping  the  destiny  of  his  people. 
How  he  managed  to  get  little  Belgium  in  pos- 
session of  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Africa  is 


PRF.SBVTERIAX   CHURCH    AT   IBAXY,    CENTRAL   AFRICA 


STEAMER   "ST.   AXTOIXE"   AT   WISSMAN   1  \ I  LS 


LEOPOLD,    KING   OF   THE   BELGIAN'S,    AND    RULER   OF   THE   CONGO   FREE  STATE 
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A    RUBBER    WAREHOUSE   AT  DJOKO   PUNDA,   YVISSMAX    FALLS 
Headquarters  of  M.  Gilis,  Agent  of  the  Compagnie  du  Kasai 


OXE    OF    CIVILIZATIONS    Ol'TPOSTS 
Mr.  Verner's  improvised  blacksmith  shop  in  the  "bush."     On  the  right,  M.  Paul  Habin,  the  pacifier  of  the 

Bakuba  country 
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MAP  OF  AFRICA,  SHOWING  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE  AND 

THE  RAILROADS 

The  broken  lines  indicate  the  portions  surveyed  but  not  yet  constructed 


one  of  the  marvels  of  king-craft.  The  Belgian 
Parliament  has  lately  accepted  the  Congo  from 
him  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  so  the  little  beehive 
will  now  have  plenty  of  room  for  new  swarms 
to  settle  in. 

The  history  of  this  achievement  covers  a 
little  more  than  thirty  years.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  Livingstone's  revelations  about  the 
slave  trade  was  an  invitation  from  the  King  of 


Belgium  to  the  nations  for  a  conference  at 
Brussels,  which  met  Sept.  18,  1876.  It  was 
decided  to  start  a  line  of  posts  from  the  East 
Coast  at  Zanzibar  toward  the  interior,  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  against  the 
slave  traffic.  The  Commission  Internationale 
d>  Exploration  et  de  Civilisation  d'Afrique  Cen- 
Irale  was  organized.  There  was  certainly  no 
ulterior  motive  in  this.     The  president  of  this 
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commission  was  the  King  of  one  of  the  smallest 
powers  in  Europe.  Of  the  other  members, 
Dr.  Nachtigal  was  a  German  scientist;  Sir 
Bart!'--  Fiere  was  an  English  philanthropist  and 
publico;  Mr.  Sanford  was  an  American;  M. 
de  Quatrefages  was  an  eminent  French  an- 
thropologist; Baron  Greindl  was  a  Belgian. 
Of  the  several  different  expeditions  sent  out 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  only  the  Belgian 
concern  us  here.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
failure  and  only  two  of  its  personnel.  Cambier 
and  Storms,  now  survive. 

When  Stanley  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  in  1877,  after  his  memorable  descent, 
the  whole  question  at  once  became  live. 
Stanley  tried  to  interest  Great  Britain  in  the 
Congo,  but  in  vain.  Then  Leopold  took  him 
up.  The  Comitc  d'Etudcs  du  Haul  Congo, 
with  an  initial  capital  of  $200,000,  was  formed 
on  November  25,  1878.  This  was  the  real 
beginning  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Stanley 
started  on  his  return  to  the  Congo  the  next 
August. 

THE    RULE   OF    THE    BELGIANS 

One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  are  the  Livingstone 
Cataracts,  stopping  navigation  for  250  miles. 
Then  the  great  river  is  open  for  many 
thousands  of  miles.  At  first,  even-thing — 
steamboats  included — had  to  be  carried  around 
these  cataracts  by  man-porterage.  The  year 
1881  witnessed  the  launching  of  the  first  steamer, 
the  En  Avant,  on  Stanley  Pool.  By  1884  the 
line  of  posts  had  been  extended  to  Stanley  Falls, 
a  thousand  miles  up  the  river.  The  name  of 
the  organization  was  changed  to  the  "Inter- 
national Association  of  the  Congo."  Then 
Bismarck  began  to  think  that  this  pace  was  too 
rapid,  and  England  and  Portugal  concurred. 
An  international  conference  was  called  to  meet 
at  Berlin  in  1884.  But  before  it  met.  President 
Cleveland  recognized  the  flag  of  the  Association 
as  that  of  a  friendly  power.  The  other  great 
powers  followed  suit,  the  last  being,  curiously, 
Belgium,  Feb.  23,  1885. 

The  Berlin  conference  defined  the  spheres  of 
influence  of  the  powers,  recognized  the  Congo 
Association,  prohibited  alcohol  and  firearms 
within  a  certain  zone  (practically  all  of  Central 
Africa  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  Soudan  to 
the  southern  watershed  of  the  Congo),  enacted 
a  limited  tariff  for  this  zone,  pronounced 
against  the  slave  trade,  forbade  monopolies, 
and  pledged  freedom  of  commerce.     Its  terms 


were  often  vague  and  indefinite,  but  most  of  its 
provisions  have  been  realized. 

The  Association  next,  in  August,  1885,  asked 
Leopold  to  become  its  sovereign,  called  itself 
VEtat  Independent  du  Congo,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  all  the  powers.  Sir  Francis  de  Winton, 
an  Englishman,  was  the  first  Governor-General, 
followed  by  Janssens,  Coquilhat,  and  \Yahis. 
Baron  Wahis  has  held  the  post  for  sixteen 
years.  The  Governor-General's  headquarters 
are  at  Boma,  sixty  miles  up  the  Congo. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  Bel- 
gians, no  one  denies  their  capacity  for  work. 
They  went  at  it  in  Africa  with  the  habits  of 
industry  and  thrift  of  a  thousand  years  on  the 
narrow  banks  of  the  Scheldt.  They  did  won- 
ders in  their  development  of  the  country.  They 
filled  the  Congo  with  steamers;  they  opened  up 
more  than  10,000  miles  of  navigable  waterway; 
they  destroyed  the  Arab  slave  power;  they 
dotted  the  whole  interior  with  stations  and 
established  communication  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  that  of  the 
Nile.  They  controlled  20,000,000  savages  with 
fewer  than  2,000  whites.  They  had  fewer 
insurrections  than  any  white  government  mak- 
ing a  similar  attempt  over  a  like  number  of 
native  races  in  all  history.  England's  as- 
similation of  South  Africa  was  marked  by  one 
continuous  series  of  wars  and  revolts.  Ger- 
many has  had  to  prorogue  its  parliament  to  get 
a  vote  of  confidence  for  its  policy  in  trying  to 
subdue  a  mere  handful  of  rebels — not  to  be 
compared  to  the  Congo  population,  either  in 
numbers  or  in  warlike  quality.  Our  own 
relations  with  the  Indians  make  one  of  the  sad 
pages  of  history.  But  to-day  the  Congo  canni- 
bals of  ten  years  ago  are  piloting  steamboats  and 
running  locomotives. 

Some  names  in  this  crusade  of  industry  de- 
serve mention.  Wahis,  who  was  an  officer 
under  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  has  been  the 
mainspring  of  the  machine  on  the  field.  Dha- 
nis,  Ponthier,  Cambier,  Michaux,  Chenot, 
Henry,  Chaltin,  Bertrand,  Malfeydt,  and 
Lemaire,  are  men  who  bore  the  real  brunt  and 
shock  of  the  work.  Wissmann  opened  the 
Kasai.  Van  Gele  explored  the  Ubanghi. 
Costermans  was  the  directing  head  of  the  mari- 
time transport  and  the  explorer  of  Lake  Kivu. 
Goffin,  Adam,  and  Espanet  built  the  railroads, 
under  the  wise  counsel  of  Major  Thys  at  Brus- 
sels. Monsieur  Adam  is  building  more  rail- 
roads in  the  remote  interior.  He  is  one  of  the 
railroad  geniuses  of  the  world.     Lecourt  and 
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Dryepond:  organized  the  great  Kasai  Com- 
pany, the  latter  being  its  director  in  the  field, 
while  Lecourt  is  the  administrator  in  Belgium. 
Dr.  Briart  is  the  head  of  the  Societe  Anonyme 
Beige  on  the  field;  it  is  conducted  ably  by 
Delcommune,  himself  one  of  the  pioneers  on 
the  field  and  now  the  foremost  of  the  Congo 
administrators  in  Brussels.  Wangermee,  Fuchs, 
Van  Damm,  Mahieu,  Deuster,  and  Lantennois 
are  the  later  men  at  the  helm. 

I  know  these  men  personally,  some  of  them 
intimately.  They  are  gentlemen,  and  men  of 
rare  ability,  and  the  assertion  that  they  are 
guilty  of  unmentionable  crimes  and  atrocities 
is  simply  a  malicious  falsehood.  I  told  Cap- 
tain Gustin,  commissaire  at  Lusambo,  that  the 
Congo  question  was  likely  to  be  acute  by  the 
time  I  should  reach  home.  Said  he,  "Tell 
your  countrymen  only  what  you  can  con- 
scientiously say  as  the  result  of  your  personal 
observation.  We  have  nothing  to  conceal  and 
nothing  to  fear."  Gustin  himself  had  just 
been  arranging  pacifically  and  humanely  for 
the  return  to  his  home  of  a  chief,  Lukengu,  who 
had  vainly  opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Protestant  mission .  near  his  capital,  and  the 
commissaire  had  made  him  admit  both  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  within  his  realm — and  had 
done  this  without  firing  a  gun  or  otherwise  in- 
juring him.  In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the 
relations  of  the  government  with  this  chief 
make  up  a  triumph  of  wise  diplomacy. 

THE   CONGO   STATE   TO-DAY 

The  Congo's  only  port  of  call  for  the  whole 
interior  of  its  vast  domain  is  Matadi,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Livingstone  Cataracts,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Congo  Railroad  running 
to  Leopoldville  on  Stanley  Pool.  At  Matadi 
there  is  a  large  ocean  steamer  every  three  or 
four  days,  from  Antwerp,  Liverpool,  Hamburg, 
Havre,  or  Lisbon.  The  Antwerp  boat  is 
patronized  the  most.  Last  year  these  steamers 
discharged  at  Matadi  cargoes  of  a  total  value 
of  over  $7,000,000,  and  received  for  shipment 
to  Europe  exports  worth  about  $20,000,000. 
They  brought  and  took  away  over  800,000 
parcels  of  mail  matter.  Twenty  years  ago,  all 
of  the  annual  shipments  both  ways  did  not 
reach  one-fortieth  of  this  amount.  Of  the  ex- 
ports, there  are  about  $12,000,000  in  rubber, 
$1,000,000  in  ivory,  $1,000,000  in  palm  oil  and 
palm  nuts.  Some  gold  has  been  sent  out,  and 
the  mahogany,  teak,  ebony,  and  other  hard 
woods  are  still  practically  untouched.     Other 


exports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  copal,  ground-nuts, 
hides,  tobacco,  rice,  etc.  The  reason  why  the 
ordinary  agricultural  products  are  not  exported 
to  any  appreciable  extent  is  that  the  other  pro- 
ducts are  so  much  more  valuable  that  relatively 
it  does  not  pay  to  raise  farm  products  except 
for  home  consumption.  Cotton  can  be  pro- 
duced over  enormous  areas,  and  with  entire 
success. 

The  Congo  Railroad  system  has  for  its  ob- 
jective points  the  connection  with  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  system  at  Tanganyika  and  at  Albert 
Nyanza.  The  first  section,  from  Matadi  to 
Leopoldville,  around  Livingstone  Falls,  is  250 
miles  long,  and  connects  ocean  navigation  with 
the  river  service  of  the  interior.  This  is  sup- 
plied by  over  a  hundred  steamers,  of  from  30  to 
500  tons  capacity,  which  ply  the  main  Congo 
from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stanley  Falls,  a  distance 
of  a  thousand  miles,  and  also  the  navigable  parts 
of  more  than  a  dozen  tributaries.  Some  of 
these  tributaries  are  navigable  for  600  miles. 

At  Stanley  Falls,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
continent,  a  railroad  has  been  built  around  the 
falls  from  Stanleyville  to  Ponthierville,  thus 
connecting  another  stretch  of  free  water  for 
200  miles  to  the  "Iron  Gates,"  around  which 
another  short  line  will  be  built  until  the  system 
is  opposite  Tanganyika,  when  a  line  will  con- 
nect the  river  and  the  lake.  Then  one  can  go 
from  Matadi  to  Cape  Town  by  steam.  This 
will  doubtless  happen  in  less  than  five  years. 

Another  line  has  been  surveyed  and  opera- 
tions commenced,  to  run  from  Stanleyville  to 
Lake  Albert  on  the  Nile,  so  that  one  can  go 
from  Matadi  to  Cairo.  That  line  will  probably 
be  finished  as  soon  as  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Rail- 
road. Nearly  all  the  ordinary  manual  labor 
on  these  works  is  done  by  natives  whose  diet 
ten  years  ago  was  principally  biltong  hominis 
a  la  mode  cannibale.  Now  many  of  them  are 
buying  American  canned  beef  at  the  railroad 
commissaries — in  blissful  ignorance  of  Mr. 
Upton  Sinclair  and  his  "  Jungle." 

THE   POPULATION,    WHITE   AND   BLACK 

The  white  population  is  about  3,000  in  all, 
including  missionaries,  scientists,  travelers,  and 
others  not  ordinarily  polled.  Of  these  2,500 
are  railroad  men,  government  employees,  and 
traders.  The  Belgians  number  1.500,  the 
Americans  50,  and  nearly  every  other  nationality 
is  represented.  The  capital.  Boma,  has  200 
whites;  Matadi  has  100,  Leopoldville  100,  Stan- 
leyville about  60,  while  the  others  are  scattered 
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over  a  million  square  miles  of  territory,  often 
not  more  than  one  white  man  in  a  place,  with 
his  nearest  neighbor  fifty  miles  away.  This 
is  in  itself  e\idence  that  diplomacy  and  not 
brute  force  is  the  main  source  of  the  peaceful 
control  of  the  natives;  with  the  white  men  so 
scattered,  if  the  natives  really  wished  to  sweep 
them  away,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  do  so. 

The  black  population  is  not  so  easily  tabu- 
lated, but  from  data  laboriously  gone  over,  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  there  may  be  about 
18,000,000  in  the  whole  territory.  They  vary 
greatly  in  distribution,  in  some  districts  occur- 
ring as  thickly  as  sixty  to  the  square  mile,  in 
others  only  two  or  three.  They  all  live  in 
towns  or  villages,  never  in  separate  individual 
homes,  in  country  style.  They  are  not  very 
nomadic,  preferring  to  continue  in  the  same 
geographical  area,  though  they  often  change 
the  sites  of  their  towns. 

Around  a  white  settlement  in  the  interior 
a  black  population  quickly  gathers,  often  of 
immense  numbers.  Lusambo  has  grown  in 
ten  years  from  five  to  fifty  thousand;  Lulua- 
burg  from  three  to  twenty  thousand,  Luebo 
from  two  to  ten  thousand,  Stanleyville  from 
four  to  thirty  thousand,  and  so  on.  They  find 
it  far  safer,  more  peaceful,  more  prosperous 
where  the  white  man  is. 

THE   CONGO    "ATROCITIES" 

Statements  have  been  widely  circulated 
about  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  natives  by 
the  whites  in  the  Congo.  I  have  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  that  region,  have  lived  for  con- 
siderable periods  at  remote  points  in  the  in- 
terior, have  followed  the  rubber  gatherers  into 
the  forests,  have  questioned  the  natives  where 
no  one  could  influence  their  replies,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  these  reports  are  mostly  false. 
There  have  been  some  abuses  of  power,  of 
course.  In  some  instances  the  natives  have 
been  urged  to  work  when  they  preferred  idle- 
ness. But  the  statement  by  certain  commercial 
rivals  that  a  fixed  policy  of  maiming,  abusing, 
injuring,  killing,  and  oppressing  the  natives 
is  pursued  purposely  and  maliciously  by  the 
Congo  government  is  a   complete  falsehood. 

It  i?  prima  facie  evident  that  men  who  need 
the  labor  of  the  Africans  are  not  going  to  render 
them  physically  incompetent.  Moreover,  such 
inhumanity,  where  the  blacks  are  so  over- 
whelmingly in  the  majority,  would  long  ago 
have  driven  the  Belgians  out  of  the  country. 
The  Congo  negroes  are  superior  to  those  in 


Dcmaraland;  but  there  the  blacks  have  held 
the  Germans  at  bay  for  six  years.  Surely  the 
same  thing  would  have  happened  in  the  Congo 
if  the  whites  had  not  really  secured  the  good 
will  of  the  natives.  Aside  from  these  con- 
siderations I  assert,  as  a  fact,  that  these  atroc- 
ities are  simply  exaggerations,  and  in  most 
cases  have  come  from  interested  motives.  I 
wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  no 
apologist  for,  or  defender  of,  the  Belgians  in 
Africa.  I  have  freely  criticised  them,  and 
reserve  the  right  to  do  so  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  deserve  it. 

The  origin  of  this  slander  is  easily  under- 
stood. When  Stanley  first  offered  the  Congo 
to  Great  Britain,  that  power  was  occupied  with 
the  Mahdi  in  the  north  and  the  Boers  in  the 
south,  and  did  not  care  to  add  Central  Africa 
to  its  burdens.  But  when  Leopold  took  Stan- 
ley up,  a  good  deal  of  chaffing  at  the  Belgians' 
expense  began  by  the  British  press.  The 
Congo  was  laughed  at.  It  was  a  royal  play- 
thing. Such  a  thing  as  money  coming  out  of 
it  was  not  dreamed  of.  This  raillery  some- 
what set  the  Belgians'  teeth  on  edge  and  made 
possible  a  little  friction  between  such  English- 
men and  Belgians  as  came  together  on  the  field. 
This  friction  became  acute  when  Captain 
Lothairc  summarily  executed  Stokes,  an  English 
trader,  for  alleged  selling  of  gunpowder  to  hos- 
tile natives.  When  the  Congo  began  to  make 
money,  the  Liverpool  ivory  and  rubber  market 
pricked  up  its  ears.  Then  the  "atrocities" 
began  to  thicken.  Be  it  particularly  noted 
that  the  British  Government  and  the  British 
people  had  no  part  in  this  affair.  It  was  a 
campaign  by  a  very  small  section  of  the  British 
public,  and  that  strictly  an  interested  one. 
Even  to-day,  the  English  do  not  care  much 
about  the  Congo,  and  if  they  had  not  been  per- 
sistently misinformed  by  these  interested  par- 
ties, they  would  probably  have  let  it  alone. 

The  part  played  by  the  missionaries  was 
natural  and  inevitable.  It  is  only  a  blind 
missionary  who  cannot  find  something  amiss 
around  him.  That  is  a  part  of  his  business. 
He  could  find  all  he  wants  of  atrocities  on 
negroes  without  leaving  Georgia  or  Virginia. 
In  fact,  I  never  knew  any  Africans  to  be  burned 
alive  in  the  Congo  and  a  good  many  such  roast- 
ings  have  happened  in  this  country  without  a 
remonstrance  from  the  Southern  missionary 
boards.  Moreover,  the  crime  of  rape  is  un- 
known in  Africa,  so  that  there  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  work  for  the  missionary  still  in  some 
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parts  of  America,  until  the  American  Negro 
improves  a  bit.  But  at  any  rate,  the  missionary 
must  needs  protest  against  evils  wherever  he  is, 
and  if  he  does  so  in  the  Congo  it  is  only  his 
inalienable  prerogative.  But  men  of  affairs 
must  always  look  at  things  from  a  very  broad 
point  of  view,  and  take  in  matters  in  their  rela- 
tive sense.  Thus  our  government  would  be 
quite  indignant  if  Belgium  addressed  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  powers  about  our  treatment 
of  the  Negro. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  excellent 
gentlemen  are  associated  in  this  agitation 
against  the  Congo,  but  they  have  been  misin- 
formed by  the  interested  parties.  One  of  the 
ways  the  missionaries  are  induced  to  spread 
abroad  these  reports  is  for  them  to  be  invited 
to  make  addresses  in  Exeter  Hall,  London, 
when  they  get  home.  Few  can  resist  such  a 
chance,  and  never  once  have  any  missionaries 
been  invited  to  speak  there  except  those  who 
were  hostile  to  the  Congo  administration. 

I  can  testify  on  this  matter  from  personal 
experience,  it  being  eleven  years  since  my  first 
trip  to  the  Congo,  six  of  which  were  spent  on 
the  field,  at  points  over  a  thousand  miles  in 
the  interior.  I  have  conducted  three  expedi- 
tions, and  come  into  close  personal  contact 
with  every  class  of  white  men,  and  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  natives  of  many  different  tribes. 
The  later  of  these  expeditions  were  for  scientific 
investigations  necessitating  specific  personal 
examination  into  the  condition  of  the  natives. 
On  the  whole,  they  are  better  treated  than 
those  in  any  other  African  colony  I  have  visited, 
and  my  visits  included  French,  Portuguese, 
British,  German,  and  Spanish  territories. 

The  "mutilations,"  of  which  photographs 
are  often  published,  have  nearly  every  one  of 
them  been  perpetrated  by  the  natives  on  one 
another  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  Living- 
stone found  the  Congo  natives  doing  this  be- 
fore the  Belgians  ever  set  foot  in  Africa.  I,  my- 
self, have  saved  a  number  of  natives  from  being 
so  mutilated  by  black  chiefs  or  black  masters. 
Only  last  spring,  I  kept  Chisakanka,  of  the 
Bampende,  from  cutting  off  the  ear  of  a  boy 
who  had  stolen  some  cloth  from  my  camp. 

The  white  men  do  their  best  to  prevent 
and  stop  these  mutilations.  Sometimes  they 
occur  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  just  as  the  Indians 
continued  to  scalp  their  foes — even  to  torture 
the  living — long  after  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  America.  It  is 
an  unworthy  piece  of  legerdemain   to  make 


snap-shots  of  these  mutilated  victims  of  the 
savagery  of  the  African,  and  use  them  as 
evidence  of  the  white  man's  misrule. 

In  thirty  years'  time,  more  has  been  done  in 
the  Congo  toward  civilization  and  Christianity 
than  in  any  similar  territory  for  the  same  period 
in  all  history.  I  know  a  son  of  a  cannibal  who 
tried  to  kill  and  eat  Stanley,  who  is  now  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  and  a  type-setter  for  a 
monthly  publication  in  Central  Africa. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  interests  of  all 
concerned,  natives  and  others  alike,  demand  the 
preservation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Congo. 
If  it  should  be  divided  up,  would  Germany  do 
better  with  its  share  than  it  is  doing  in  Demara- 
land  ?  Would  England  profit  if  its  great  rivals 
get  more  of  Africa?  Would  France  have  any 
more  money  to  add  to  its  tremendous  African 
budget,  when  it  admits  that  Belgium  is  mak- 
ing a  greater  success  of  Belgian  Congo  than  it 
makes  of  the  French  Congo?  Does  any  fair- 
minded  man  imagine  that  nations  with  such 
immense  powers  would  be  likely  to  treat  a 
native  rebellion  with  less  severity  than  each  of 
them  has  shown  in  times  past?  But  they  can 
all  administer  a  word  of  caution  to  little  Bel- 
gium, which  may  be  made  to  go  a  long  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  any  share  in  com- 
merce there  which  they  can  spare  from  their 
already  immense  holdings  in  their  own  parts 
of  Africa. 

But  America  has  begun  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  Congo  in  a  way  likely  to  do  more  good,  and 
to  improve  conditions  more  thoroughly  and 
more  permanently  than  any  number  of  par- 
liamentary resolutions  or  petitions.  The  de- 
mand for  rubber  and  copper  is  so  great  and  is 
increasing  so  fast  that  new  sources  of  supply 
must  be  looked  for.  The  financial  world  has 
found  out  that  both  of  these  commodities  exist 
in  the  Congo  in  great  abundance  but  are  not 
being  developed,  owing  to  insufficiency  of 
capital,  and  to  fears  about  future  political  com- 
plications. The  result  has  been  the  organiza- 
tion of  powerful  companies,  which  have  ob- 
tained immense  grants  in  the  Congo  and  in- 
tend to  send  many  men  there  to  develop  the 
properties.  If  abuses  exist,  they  will  certainly 
now  come  to  light.  If  not,  the  truth  will  be 
known  fully  and  finally.  These  companies 
intend  to  help  deserving  missions  and  scientists, 
and  to  welcome  every  good  work,  and  to  co- 
operate with  every  effort  for  the  introduction 
of  civilization  and  the  establishment  of  order 
and  good  government. 
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A  GREAT  public  movement  has  arisen 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  un- 
rest began  a  decade  or  two  ago  with 
the  decline  of  steam-packet  traffic  under  what 
mermen  deemed  unfair  interference  of  railroad 
interests,  and  matured  with  advances  in  ship- 
ping costs  and  decrease  in  shipping  facilities 
as  river  traffic  was  forced  farther  and  farther 
into  the  background  and  as  the  productions  of 
field  and  factory  and  mine  grew  larger  and 
larger. 

Now  that  the  ablest  railroad  magnates 
publicly  confess  the  inadequacy  of  the  railroads 
to  meet  requirements,  the  discontent  has  grown 
into  a  movement  akin  to  revolt  on  the  part  of 
the  millions  of  farmers,  small  manufacturers, 
and  retail  dealers  of  the  interior.  The  move- 
ment has  the  sympathy  of  statesmen  and 
state  executives  in  a  score  of  states.  Na- 
tional lawmakers  feel  that  the  nation's 
strength  may  more  surely  be  maintained 
by  making  better  men  inland  than  by 
building  bigger  warships  and  fortifications 
alongshore,  and  hence  advocate  the  transfer  of 
some  millions  from  military  appropriations  to 
civilian  measures.  In  some  degree,  the  move- 
ment has  assumed  the  form  of  a  demand  for 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  interior  as 
against  those  of  the  seaboard.  Five  years  ago 
the  plains  people  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Cordilleras  mildly  appealed;  to-day  they 
demand. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000,000,  the  suit- 
ability of  this  waterway  for  navigation  became 
evident.  Congressman  Lorimer,  of  Illinois, 
after  a  picturesque  boat  trip  through  the  canal 
and  thence  down  the  Dcs  Plaines  and  Illinois 
Rivers  to  the  Mississippi,  obtained  estimates 
for  canalizing  the  rivers  in  such  manner  as  to 
open  a  navigable  waterway  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Mississippi — the  final  estimate  being 


$31,500,000.  About  the  same  time  Congress- 
man Ransdell,  of  Louisiana,  and  some  of  his 
associates  organized  a  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  to  voice  the  policy  of  voting  larger 
and  more  regular  appropriations  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
United  States. 

Naturally,  Lorimer  and  Ransdell  came  into 
cooperation;  and  they  were  soon  joined  by 
many  delegations  and  by  the  statesmen  of 
neighboring  commonwealths.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  November  last  a  conference  convened 
in  St.  Louis  as  a  Deep  Waterways  Convention; 
some  1,300  delegates  from  twenty-two  states 
participated.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  joined 
forces  with  the  rest  of  the  interior  cities  in  a 
common  plan,  while  the  several  bodies  devoted 
to  river  improvement  also  united  for  the  first 
time.  After  two  days'  discussion,  the  con- 
ferees adopted  a  plan  for  permanent  organiza- 
tion as  the  Lakes-to-Gulf  Deep  Waterway 
Association. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  which  is 
well  known  for  originating  irrigation  and  re- 
clamation projects,  the  construction  of  the 
Galveston  harbor,  etc.,  had  announced  as  the 
chief  object  of  its  recent  session  at  Kansas 
City  the  advocacy  of  a  ship  subsidy  measure. 
Two  Cabinet  officers,  several  United  States 
Senators  and  Representatives,  a  number  of 
Governors,  and  numerous  state  legislators 
were  among  the  600  delegates  sent  from  a 
dozen  states.  The  one  great  issue  on  which 
there  was  virtually  unanimous  agreement  was 
that  of  inland  river  improvement  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  present  traffic  congestion. 

In  December,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress convened  in  Washington  with  delegations 
representing  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union. 
The  primary  aim  of  the  organization  is  to  give 
expression  to  the  desire  of  the  people  for  regular 
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annual  appropriations  of  at  least  $50,000,000 
for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 
Coupled  with  agreement  on  this  point,  there 
was  a  practically  unanimous  sentiment  in 
favor  of  enlarging  the  customary  appropriations 
for  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  during  the  past  quarter- 
century  no  other  body  of  delegates  produced  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  the   Government. 

And  little  wonder.  The  delegates  from  the 
interior  alone  felt  themselves  representatives 
of  twenty-odd  states  and  40,000,000  people 
demanding  fuller  recognition  of  natural  rights. 
The  delegations  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
declared  their  readiness  either  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  Lakes-to-Gulf  Waterway 
at  their  own  cost,  if  given  governmental  sanc- 
tion, or  to  underwrite  bonds  for  the  purpose  to 
the  extent  of  $200,000,000  or  even  $500,000,000. 
And  not  a  few  of  the  delegates  privately  in- 
timated to  their  representatives  and  senators 
their  judgment  that  in  the  ensuing  elections 
the  practical  plank  of  improved  transportation 
facilities  by  river  improvement  will  out-count 
the  tariff  or  any  other  issue. 

THE   PRESENT   CONGESTION   OF   TRAFFIC 

While  these  conferences  give  direction  to 
the  popular  movement,  they  did  not  create  it. 
The  cry  has  gone  out  from  the  Dakotas  that 
wheat  is  rotting  in  the  bins  because  there  are 
not  enough  cars' to  carry  it  to  market;  from 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  that  corn  is  moldering  in 
the  cribs  because  of  exorbitant  railroad  tariffs; 
from  Texas  and  Arkansas  that  cotton  is  being 
held  up  by  reason  of  the  delays  or  the  pro- 
hibitive costs  of  shipment.  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri and  other  coal-producing  states  complain 
that  fuel  resources  are  wasting,  and  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  interior  fuel  famines  are  threatening 
because  coal  cannot  be  transported  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  growing  industrial  and 
domestic  needs.  The  river  towns  say  that  the 
old-time  packets  are  gone  and  that  capital 
shrinks  from  new  packet-lines  pending  some 
assurance  of  protection  of  the  navigable  water- 
ways against  obstructing  railroad  bridges  and 
cut-throat  railroad  competition.  Over  all 
sounds  the  confession  of  the  railroads  that  they 
cannot  meet  the  demands  for  transportation 
without  more  cars,  more  locomotives,  and  more 
tracks,  cannot  build  these  without  new  mines, 
and  can  neither  open  new  mines  nor  operate 
enlarged  railroads  without  more  labor  than  the 


THE   MISSISSIPPI    BASIN 
Showing  the  chief  commercial  cities  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
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country  affords.  In  a  word,  pressure  is  felt  by 
every  industry  in  every  portion  of  the  interior 
from  the  Appalachians  to  the  Rockies  and 
from  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  Gulf,  and 
the  feeling  is  rife  that  the  lusty  states  but  a 
half-century  old  have  outgrown  their  swad- 
dlings  and  must  be  permitted  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  through  internal  improvements. 
The  press  of  the  interior  has  become  a  unit 
in  the  advocacy  of  a  paramount  issue  and 
campaign  jingles  lodge  in  the  minds  of  millions. 
"River  regulation  is  rate  regulation"  or  "We 
represent  the  tonnage"  actually  impart  a 
thrill  akin  to  that  awakened  by  the  inspiring 
slogan  "Remember  the  Alamo"  or  the  lost 
challenge  of  " Fifty-four  forty  or  fight."  "Tip- 
pecanoe and  Tyler,  too,"  meant  less  in  an 
earlier  day  than  "Fourteen  feet  through  the 
valley"  at  this  beginning  of  1907.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  times  that  Speaker  Cannon  has  kept  time 
to  the  measure  and  our  Chief  Magistrate  has 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  the  swinging  pro- 
nouncement (roughly  adapted  to  the  air  of  our 
Battle  Hymn): 

"We  represent  the  people  who  want  the  Waterway — 

Fourteen  feet  through  the  valley. 
We  represent  the  shippers  who  have  the  biggest  say — 

Fourteen  feet  through  the  valley. 
We  want  the  ships  a-running  and  lowering  the  rate — 

Fourteen  feet  through  the  valley. 
And  if  we  get  the  water  we'll  guarantee  the  freight — 

Fourteen  feet  through  the  valley. 

"We're  going  to  have  the  Water — 
We're  bound  to  have  the  Way; 
We've  got  the  tonnage  waiting 
To  make  the  vessels  pay; 
And  we'll  get  the  fifty  million 
With  Uncle  Sam's  O.  K.— 
Fourteen  feet  through  the  valley." 

THE    PEOPLE    WILLING    TO    PAY 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  pointed  out  that  the  national  in- 
come for  the  present  and  ensuing  years  is  al- 
ready virtually  allotted  in  such  manner  as  to 
debar  considerable  appropriations  for  river 
improvement  unless  sweeping  redistribution  be 
made  or  other  sources  of  income  be  found. 
Several  influential  advocates  of  the  deep  water- 
way urge  a  diversion — if  needful — of  a  part  of 
the  estimated  naval  appropriation  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  rivers  and  harbors.  This  is 
not  with  the  view  of  weakening  but  rather  with 
that  of  strengthening  the  national  defence  by 
opening  a  way  for  placing  a  fleet  in  the  Great 


Lakes   on   short   notice — something   not   now 
possible  under  existing  treaties. 

Other  suggestions  include  an  income  tax,  an 
inheritance  (or  better,  a  bequest)  tax,  a  special 
revenue  impost,  the  issue  of  bonds,  etc.;  and 
there  are  suggestions  that  the  United  States 
profit  by  the  example  of  France  in  arranging  a 
popular  loan  both  to  secure  funds  and  to  in- 
spire patriotism,  especially  on  the  part  of  those 
citizens  whose  interests  are  directly  at  stake. 
Most  advocates  of  the  deep  waterway,  how- 
ever, express  themselves  as  content  to  leave  all 
fiscal  matters  to  the  Government,  merely  ex- 
pressing readiness  to  meet  any  tax  or  subscribe 
any  bond  issue  requisite  to  bring  relief  from  an 
increasingly  intolerable  condition. 

THE    RIVERS    MUST  BE   OPENED 

Along  the  Mississippi  and  its  principal  tribu- 
taries there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  nation 
has  worked  an  injustice  by  retaining  domain 
over  navigable  waters,  yet  in  such  manner  as  to 
discourage  if  not  absolutely  prevent  navigation. 
It  is  even  alleged — with  an  appearance  of  strong 
probability — that  railroad  bridges  erected  under 
Federal  charters  have  sometimes  been  so  de- 
signed and  located  as  to  obstruct  navigation. 
The  most  conservative  agree  that  river  affairs 
suffer  from  lack  of  Cabinet  supervision.  While 
river  administration  is  vested  largely  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department, 
the  holder  of  the  War  portfolio  is  primarily 
concerned  with  military  problems  and  duties 
rather  than  interior  affairs,  so  that  there  is  no 
official  whose  province  is  first  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  interior  waterways  and  then  to 
present  their  needs  to  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress. 

This  condition,  like  the  fiscal  one,  has  led  to 
various  suggestions:  to  renewal  of  the  oft- 
repeated  project  of  creating  a  Department  of 
Works  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering 
public  enterprises  now  parceled  out  in  various 
Departments;  to  the  suggestion  that  the  inland 
waterways  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  now  controls  ex- 
tensive irrigation  and  reclamation  surveys  and 
works,  or  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  already  deals  with  matters  directly  af- 
fecting rivers  (rainfall,  drainage,  stream-gauging, 
forestry,  etc.) ;  to  the  idea  of  building  up  a  new 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or 
Agriculture,  or  Commerce  and  Labor;  and  to 
the  plan  of  creating  a  Commission  comprising 
representatives  from  the  several  Departments 
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concerned,  preferably  operating  immediately 
under  the  Executive,  something  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

Here,  again,  the  people  most  concerned  are 
ready  to  accept  any  plan  affording  adequate 
representation  of  their  interests  and — above 
all — securing  requisite  action.  They  care 
little  for  means  but  much  for  ends,  and  are 
ready  either  to  furnish  brains  in  council  or 
to  supply  blood  and  brawn  on  the  ground. 
They  do  not   want    to    press    matters,    but, 

,  if  they  must,  they  have  the  force, 

they  have  the  votes,  they  have  the  means  as 
well,  to  secure  the  traffic  facilities  on  which 
their  prosperity  depends. 

THE   MAGNITUDE   OF  THE   TASK 

The  task  of  canalizing  the  Illinois-Missis- 
sippi from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Gulf  might 
seem  easy  on  mere  inspection  of  a  map,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Nature  has  done  nearly 
all  the  work.  In  reality,  it  is  one  of  stupendous 
magnitude,  and  one  involving  many  unsolved 
problems  and  many  untried  applications  of 
science.  To  the  navigator,  the  waterway  from 
Joliet  or  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  is  merely  a 
body  of  liquid  on  which  a  vessel  may  float;  to 
the  engineer,  it  is  a  self-moving  body,  building 
bars  and  cutting  banks,  flooding  lowlands  in 
freshets  and  running  low  in  droughts,  and  al- 
ways requiring  control ;  to  the  geologist,  it  is  an 
effective  agency  of  earth-making,  and  an  interre- 
lated system  in  which  the  several  parts  are  so 
closely  interdependent  that  no  section  can  be 
brought  under  control  without  at  least  partial 
control  of  all  other  portions.  And  it  behooves 
those  who  would  canalize  a  river  to  confront  the 
task  in  its  full  magnitude,  to  deal  honestly  and 
boldly  with  all  its  problems,  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
every  related  branch  of  science — and  especi- 
ally to  deal  with  each  section  of  the  river  as 
part  of  an  interdependent  system. 

To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  rapid  rise 
and  steady  decline  of  steamboating  on  the 
Mississippi,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  problem 
is  not  merely  one  of  navigation.  With  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  interior,  the  river 
traffic  increased  until  men  now  living  saw 
steam  packets  in  scores  lading  and  unlading 
daily  at  the  levees  of  the  leading  river  towns  or 
plying  between.  Yet  despite  the  enterprise 
of  invested  capital  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  classes  of  our  people,  river 
traffic  was  unable  to  hold  its  own  against  car- 
riage by  rail,  and  has  virtually  dropped  from 


among  lines  of  profitable  and  reputable  busi- 
ness. 

The  nominal  reasons  are  many:  Shifting 
of  channels,  sapping  of  banks,  building  of  bars, 
setting  of  snags  and  sawyers,  cost  of  landings 
suitable  for  varying  stages  of  water,  interfer- 
ence of  levees  and  bridges  or  other  works;  yet 
all  these  reasons  may  be  reduced  to  one  — to  the 
fact  that  the  river  is  as  lawless  as  a  monster  of 
the  jungle  and  not  yet  brought  under  human 
control. 

THE   WORK   OF   THE   PAST    IS    INADEQUATE 

These  operations  are  introducing  new  prob- 
lems no  less  rapidly  than  they  are  solving  old 
problems.  The  science  of  hydrology  was 
virtually  created  by  the  investigations  and 
report  of  U.  S.  Engineers  Humphreys  and 
Abbott  on  the  "Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the 
Mississippi  River."  They  measured  both 
flow  and  sediment  in  such  manner  as  to  give 
the  geologist  units  of  earth-making  process 
which  have  gone  into  the  world's  textbooks. 
They  found  the  mean  annual  discharge  of  the 
river  to  be  19^  trillions  of  cubic  feet,  of  which 
more  than  400,000,000  tons  is  floating  sedi- 
ment. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Corps  and 
River  Commissions  have  brought  the  lower 
river  under  partial  control  under  difficulties  of 
which  some  are  increasing.  By  the  Eads 
jetties  and  related  works,  the  passes  have  been 
opened  to  navigation,  though  their  tendency  is 
to  raise  the  grade  of  the  lower  river.  By  a 
superb  levee  system,  flood-waters  have  been 
barred  from  the  bottomlands,  though  these 
works,  too,  tend  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  river 
and  increase  the  height  of  floods.  By  mat- 
tresses and  revetments,  certain  banks  have 
been  protected  from  sapping,  with  the  effect 
of  slightly  straightening  the  river  but  probably 
not  on  the  whole  reducing  its  grade. 

So  the  general  tendency  of  engineering  works 
of  late  is  in  the  direction  of  confining  the  waters 
yet  raising  the  river-bed  above  the  natural 
grade  assumed  when  the  torrents  were  free  to 
wander  capriciously  over  the  vast  alluvial  plain 
stretching  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  This 
tendency  of  the  engineering  operations  to  date 
may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  works  on  the  Po 
in  Italy,  whereby  the  bed  of  that  stream  has 
been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  roofs  of  adja- 
cent houses.  The  jetties  and  revetments  and 
levees  have  indeed  yielded  rich  returns  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  fertile  lowlands  and  in  the 
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saving  of  cities;  yet  they  have  intensified  cer- 
tain disturbing  tendencies  of  river  work  and 
haw  neither  brought  the  mighty  river  under 
complete  control  nor  rendered  its  channel  a 
highway  of  commerce. 

THE   ENTIRE    RIVER    SYSTEM    INVOLVED 

To  those  who  view  the  Mississippi  as  an 
interdependent  system,  the  current  engineering 
works  and  projects  seem  little  more  than  feeble 
temporizing  with  a  mighty  power.  Streams 
are  by  far  the  most  effective  external  agencies 
recognized  by  geologists.  The  mile-deep  Colo- 
rado Canyon  and  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkan- 
sas are  well-known  examples  of  the  work  of 
streams  in  corrading  rocks  and  carrying  the 
debris  seaward.  The  Potomac  and  James 
and  Susquehanna  cut  equally  profound  chasms 
in  the  Appalachian  plateau  and  then  washed  into 
the  Atlantic  the  entire  plateaus  dividing  them. 
All  geologists  agree  that  the  Mississippi  has 
eroded  hundreds  or  thousands  of  vertical  feet 
of  rock-matter  from  the  upper  three-quarters 
of  its  basin  and  swept  the  mass  into  the  north- 
ern Gulf  to  build  a  series  of  formations  reaching 
some  thousand  feet  in  thickness  and  over  a 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  area  in  the 
Gulf  Coastal  Plain.  The  time  has  been  long; 
yet,  as  the  even  processes  of  Nature  go,  the 
rate  has  been  rapid. 

Each  year,  as  the  figures  of  Humphreys  and 
Abbott  show,  the  river  transports  into  the  Gulf 
a  load  of  sediment  an  hundredfold  greater  than 
all  the  freight  borne  along  or  across  its  current 
by  human  agency. 

Now  it  is  this  load  of  sediment  with  which  the 
waters  are  charged  that  renders  the  river 
capricious  and  difficult  of  control.  It  is  by 
reason  of  the  contained  silt  that  the  torrent 
scours  the  bed  and  saps  the  banks  (for  pure 
water  does  not  corrade).  It  is  by  reason  of  the 
silt  and  sand  dropped  as  the  current  slackens 
that  bars  are  built,  normally  in  harmonic 
forms  that  may  be  likened  to  waves  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  reaction 
of  the  assorted  sediment-particles  on  the 
equally  moving  layers  of  water  that  the  dif- 
ferent lines  and  layers  of  the  stream-section  are 
constantly  and  increasingly  unstable,  so  that 
the  load  once  taken  up  tends  to  augment  itself. 

In  short,  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  load 
of  sediment  that  the  river  is  ever  in  unstable 
equilibrium,  tending  to  drop  the  coarser  debris 
and  dam  its  own  course  whenever  the  current 
slackens,  and  to  scour  its  channel  and  remove 


obstructions  when  the  current  is  accelerated, 
however  slightly.  Moreover,  it  is  largely  by 
reason  of  the  contained  sediment  that  even  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  river  system  are  rendered 
interdependent;  for  the  local  debris  is  usually 
gathered  toward  the  headwaters  of  each  trib- 
utary, and  the  several  contributions  are 
mingled  in  a  load  of  increasing  volume  as  they 
are  borne  toward  and  into  the  main  river. 
Indeed,  the  interrelation  and  balance  of  parts 
of  the  entire  river  system  are  hardly  less  close 
than  those  of  a  living  organism  in  which  it 
were  folly  to  hope  for  health  in  the  trunk  while 
the  limbs  are  gangrened.  Hitherto,  engineers 
have  concentrated  attention  on  local  conditions 
and  accepted  the  waters  as  they  found  them, 
with  little  thought  of  modifying  their  char- 
acter. 

Already  men  are  making  conquest  of  the 
lands,  eliminating  the  unfit  and  cultivating  the 
fit  for  human  use;  already  the  waters  of  the 
earth  are  in  process  of  conversion  into  pastures 
for  food-yielding  life  and  highways  of  commerce, 
yet  the  concept  of  artificializing  entire  river- 
systems  has  hardly  found  lodgment  in  the 
human  mind.  It  is  in  this  concept  of  the  river 
as  a  power  to  be  controlled  by  engineering  pro- 
jects, and  at  the  same  time  as  an  agency  of 
interdependent  parts,  that  the  views  of  the 
engineer  and  the  geologist  must  meet  and 
merge — eventually,  if  not  to-day. 

THE    SEDIMENT    TO   BE    TURNED   TO    CROPS 

• 

That  view  of  the  Mississippi  is  necessary  to 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  of  maintaining  a  deep  waterway  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  It  opens  the  way  to  an 
understanding  of  the  means  whereby  the  waters 
may  be  brought  under  control  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  several  states  of  that  vast  interior 
empire,  and  this  in  such  wise  that,  after  the 
investment  of  a  moderate  working  capital,  the 
means  of  control  themselves  will  doubtless  be- 
come sources  of  profit  rather  than  of  endless 
running  expense. 

The  prime  requisite  is  to  reduce  the  sediment- 
charged  water  in  the  main  trunk  and  principal 
tributaries  to  relatively  clear  water.  That 
might  be  attained  through  the  use  of  extensive 
settling  basins  or  filtration  works  at  the  heads 
of  navigable  channels,  but  it  may  much  better 
be  reached  by  eliminating  sediments  from  the 
headwaters  themselves.  It  follows  that  the 
bed,  banks,  current,  etc.,  should  be  adjusted 
to  securing  freedom  from  sediment,  leaving 
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other  factors  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
sediment-free  stream  is  in  every  way  tractable, 
its  surface  (if  of  sufficient  size)  comfortably 
navigable,  its  waters  potable,  and  its  power 
readily  convertible  for  industrial  purposes; 
while  the  retention  in  the  townships  and  coun- 
ties and  states  in  which  it  belongs  of  that 
400,000,000  tons  of  richest  soil-stuff  (for  the 
figures  do  not  include  the  sands  rolled  along 
the  river-bed)  now  swept  into  the  sea  annually 
by  the  Mississippi  would  remove  our  weightiest 
land-tax. 

Such  control  might  easily  be  effected  for  the 
ordinary  flow;  indeed,  many  streams  clear 
themselves  at  the  low-water  stage.  The  chief 
physical  difficulties  arise  in  floods  and  freshets 
from  melting  snows.  Indeed,  the  main  Mis- 
sissippi, at  every  stage — from  June'  rise  to 
September  low-water — may  be  considered  a 
composite  of  floods  occurring  somewhere  with- 
in its  vast  basin  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
every  day  of  the  year.  Accordingly,  any  pro- 
jects and  works  for  the  control  of  the  sediments 
and  waters  must  be  designed  chiefly  to  meet 
storm  and  freshet  conditions. 

The  specific  means  of  canalizing  the  Mis- 
sissippi river-system  are  many  and  diverse,  and 
involve  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, twenty  or  twenty-five  state  governments, 
scores  of  municipal  governments,  hundreds  of 
supervisor}'  boards  or  other  governing  agencies 
of  counties,  and  thousands  of  township  trustee- 
boards — all  actuated  and  upheld  by  the  patri- 
otic sentiments  of  40,000,000  citizens.  A 
few  of  the  leading  means  may  be  enumerated. 

(i)    PRESERVING   THE   FORESTS 

The  effect  of  dense  forests  is  to  conserve  the 
rainfall,  convey  the  waters  into  the  soil  and 
subsoil  to  be  converted  into  plant-growth  or 
to  reappear  as  springs,  and  to  confine  the  run- 
off to  clear  streams  little  affected  by  freshets. 
After  clearing  the  woodlands,  the  rainfall 
gathers  in  torrents — guilying  the  hillsides, 
sweeping  away  the  soil,  choking  the  valleys  and 
burying  the  bottoms  with  debris,  robbing  the 
springs  of  their  sources,  and  converting  the 
perennial  streams  into  raging  torrents  at  flood 
and  dry  sand-wastes  between  storms. 

Already  thousands  of  families  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  birthright  and  scores  of 
counties  have  been  robbed  of  half  their  wealth 
by  reckless  destruction  of  forests  within  the 
Mississippi  basin,  and  the  local  losses  have 


conveyed  a  hardly  lighter  burden  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  lower  river  region.  Already 
thousands  of  enlightened  citizens  are  awakened 
to  the  realization  that  these  wastes  must  cease, 
else  the  land  of  their  fathers  will  be  lost  to 
them.  And  already  the  Federal  Government 
has  begun  the  establishment  of  forest  reserves 
and  national  parks. 

(2)    SAVING   SOIL   FROM   WASHING   AWAY 

To  the  early  settler  the  lands  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  seemed  infinitely  vast,  and  he 
pursued  more  extensive  agricultural  methods 
than  the  world  had  seen  before — clearing 
woodland  and  breaking  sod  by  forty-acre  lots, 
running  his  furrows  down-slope  to  the  stream- 
lets regardless  of  soil-wash,  and  recklessly 
destroying  the  belts  of  water-loving  and  water- 
saving  timber  gathered  along  the  streamways 
through  centuries  of  Nature's  patient  adjust- 
ments. He  scarcely  noticed  that  the  rain- 
runnel  followed  the  plow  until  the  richest  of  his 
soil  was  gone,  when  he  merely  blamed  the  storm 
and  bought  fertilizer  to  counteract  his  own 
extravagance. 

The  wash  from  a  million  fields  has  filled  the 
bed  and  raised  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi 
decade  by  decade,  until  millions  of  dollars  are 
annually  demanded  to  protect  the  low-lands 
and  interior  commerce.  Already,  in  some 
districts,  contour  cultivation  and  other  devices 
for  the  protection  of  hill-slopes,  and  barriers  or 
basins  for  the  retention  of  storm  waters  have 
been  introduced.  But  most  American  farmers 
and  road  overseers  and  township  trustees  and 
county  supervisors  have  yet  to  learn  that  every 
smaller  stream  should  be  allowed  to  retain  its 
fringe  of  willows  or  belt  of  cotton  woods;  or,  if 
these  fail,  should  be  helped  to  maintain  a  mar- 
gin of  sward  so  tough  as  to  resist  erosion  and  so 
broad  as  to  collect  and  hold  the  soil  swept  down 
from  neighboring  slopes. 

(3)    SYSTEMS   OF   WATERWORKS 

The  pioneer  settler  drew  water  from  the 
spring  or  the  clear-running  brook;  as  he  felled 
the  forests  and  the  springs  ceased  to  flow  and 
the  brooks  ran  muddy,  or  as  he  pushed  over  the 
prairies,  he  dug  wells  or  made  cisterns.  Then, 
as  settlements  grew  dense  and  towns  came  up, 
the  wells  were  contaminated  and  the  roofs  so 
soiled  with  soot  and  filth  as  to  impair  the  cistern- 
water  so  that  the  larger  towns  and  settlements 
devised  systems  of  waterworks,  usually  under 
municipal     appropriations.       Thereby     local 
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catchment  basins  have  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely artificialized  to  the  benefit — so  far  as  it 
goes — of  the  river-system:  for  whether  so  de- 
signed or  not,  each  reservoir  is  a  settling  basin 
whence  no  sediment  escapes,  while  the  control 
of  the  catchment  area  checks  soil-wash  and 
minimizes  the  sediment  load  of  the  stream. 
Some  cities  merely  pump  or  divert  water  from 
adjacent  rivers  into  settling  basins,  sometimes 
located  at  levels  high  enough  to  afford  head  for 
the  city  supply.  This  is  but  a  temporary 
makeshift  rather  than  a  permanent  system  in 
which  the  municipal  engineering  works  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  general  project  for  clear- 
ing the  rivers  of  sediment,  not  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  local  community  but  for  the 
betterment  of  navigation  and  the  enrichment 
of  the  state  and  country. 

So  far  as  navigable  rivers  are  concerned,  the 
Government  already  cooperates  with  municipal- 
ities in  so  designing  waterworks  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  water  traffic,  and  sometimes  in 
protecting  the  streams  from  contamination  by 
mill  and  factor}-  refuse.  Yet  a  definite  and 
comprehensive  system  of  cooperation  between 
nation  and  state  and  municipality  remains  to  be 
developed. 

(4)    DEVELOPING   WATER-POWER 

The  pioneers  dammed  streams  to  drive  their 
sawmills  and  gristmills,  and,  later,  manufac- 
turers utilized  natural  falls  and  constructed 
greater  dams  and  raceways  to  furnish  power 
for  larger  mills  and  factories,  thereby  making 
America  a  manufacturing  country.  When 
our  immense  coal  resources  were  explored  and 
exploited,  fuel-power  was  largely  substituted 
and  the  potential  water-power  neglected,  while 
some  streams  were  burdened  with  coal-waste 
or  caused  to  run  muddy  on  account  of  mining 
operations.  Xow  that  most  of  our  anthracite 
is  gone  and  a  large  fraction  of  our  bituminous 
coal  is  consumed,  so  that  the  cost  of  fuel- 
power  must  inevitably  increase  with  increasing 
rapidity,  it  is  becoming  necessary  to  return  to 
water-power  as  a  source  of  industrial  energy. 

Hitherto,  water-powers  have  been  developed 
mainly  by  private  enterprises,  although  in 
some  cases  (notably  at  Saint  Anthony's  Falls) 
the  Federal  Government  has  cooperated,  while 
in  all  larger  streams  the  enterprises  are  limited 
or  at  least  guided  by  the  Government  in  the 
interests  of  navigation.  Yet  projects  are 
already  formed  for  damming  the  larger  rivers — 
even  the  Mississippi — in  order  to  develop  power, 


and  at  least  some  of  these  projects  would 
probably  be  carried  out  if  the  projectors  could 
be  assured  of  the  support  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  charged  with  the  protection  of  naviga- 
tion— certainly  if  they  could  be  assured  of 
cooperation  or  guaranty  or  insurance  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  accordance 
with  such  precedents  as  those  established  by 
the  Reclamation  Service  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

(5)    IRRIGATION"    AND    RECLAMATION 

As  settlement  expanded  into  the  arid  re- 
gions, new  fundamental  concepts  gradually 
arose  in  the  minds  of  the  settlers:  first,  that  the 
primary  values  of  the  country  inhere  in  water 
rather  than  land;  and,  second,  that  water  is  a 
natural  object  of  proprietary  interest  and  con- 
trol. Partly  because  these  concepts  were  slow 
in  taking  form,  partly  because  irrigative  agri- 
culture involved  a  development  of  new  in- 
dustrial standards,  various  difficulties  arose  in 
the  Westerly  territories  and  states  and  found 
echo  in  the  National  legislature.  For  years 
the  policy  of  the  Government  remained  that  of 
encouraging  private  enterprise;  yet  the  Gov- 
ernment was  finally  forced  to  assume  direct  con- 
trol, first  of  surveys  and  later  of  constructional 
work  designed  to  utilize  the  scant  water-supply 
in  these  regions. 

Although  at  the  outset  enormously  expensive, 
the  sen-ice  has  already  proved  among  the  most 
profitable  ever  performed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  expenditures  for  the  last  year 
were,  in  round  figures,  $10,000,000  but  the 
returns  were  840,000,000,  a  profit  of  300  per 
cent.  Thus  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opera- 
tions have  been  in  the  area  of  interior  or  Pacific 
drainage,  though  extensive  works  have  been 
located  in  the  westerly  portion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi basin.  They  are  primarily  to  conserve 
storm-waters  and  convey  them  to  lands  re- 
quiring irrigation:  yet  incidentally  they  reduce 
storm-floods  and  thaw-freshets,  and  retain 
much  of  the  contained  sediments.  In  short, 
these  reclamation  works  go  far  toward  arti- 
ficializing  and  bringing  under  complete  control 
those  portions  of  the  Mississippi  river-system 
to  which  they  have  been  extended. 

(6)  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  BOTTOMLANDS 

On   discover}-   and   first   settlement   of  the 

country,  the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  larger 

tributaries  flowed  relatively  clear,  yet  occasion- 

.lifted  their  channels  in  such  wise  as  to 
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wander  slowly  over  bread  bottomlands,  each 
channel  tending  for  a  time  to  fix  its  own  posi- 
tion by  building  natural  levees  of  silt  along  its 
immediate  banks  during  each  overflow,  yet 
in  time  bursting  through  this  barrier  in  a 
crevasse  leading  toward  lower  portions  of  the 
plain. 

As  settlement  increased  in  the  upper  basin, 
the  wasteful  agriculture  multiplied  the  sedi- 
ments in  the  lower  river,  hastened  the  clogging 
of  its  channel,  and  increased  the  devastation 
of  the  annual  floods.  As  settlement  increased 
in  the  lower  basin  and  the  flood-plain  grew  into 
those  fields  of  cane,  corn,  and  cotton  that  were 
the  pride  of  the  industrial  world,  the  increasing 
floods  became  an  intolerable  burden.  Then 
came  up  gradually,  to  meet  the  increasing  need 
of  protection  of  the  flood-plain,  that  system 
of  artificial  levees — among  the  most  notable 
engineering  enterprises  in  history — in  which 
millions  of  money  have  been  expended  for  the 
protection  of  millions  of  fertile  acres. 

This  vast  work  is  a  cooperative  undertaking, 
the  Government  virtually  combining  with 
states,  counties,  municipalities,  and  voluntary 
associations  of  citizens.  Despite  their  magni- 
tude and  beneficence,  the  levees  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  temporary  device  unless  the  cause 
of  channel-clogging  and  flooding  be  removed. 
These  destructive  processes  are  due  to  those 
sediments  of  which  a  cubic  mile  come  down 
every  two  decades:  they  will  cease  when  the 
sediments  are  removed  from  the  affluents  and 
retained  in  the  parent  districts. 

(7)    THE   CONSTRUCTION   OF   CANALS 

Inland  navigation  began  with  small  craft, 
the  navigators  accommodating  their  comings  and 
goings  to  the  natural  stages  of  water.  As  con- 
quest over  Nature  proceeded,  the  craft  were 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  motive  power,  and 
in  time  canals  were  constructed,  usually  adja- 
cent to  natural  waterways,  whence  the  requisite 
water  supply  was  obtained.  Within  recent 
decades,  serious  efforts  have  been  made  in 
this  and  other  countries  to  utilize  natural 
waterways  as  canals — as  illustrated  by  the 
lower  Nile  and  measurably  by  the  lower  Mi.^ 
sissippi.  The  chief  obstacles  to  the  use  of 
natural  channels  in  this  way  arc  those  of  floods 
and  freshets,  and  those  of  scouring  or  clogging 
of  the  channels  by  the  sediment  with  which 
most  streams  are  charged,  especially  at  the 
flood-stage. 

The   manifest   means   of   overcoming   these 


obstacles  are  the  elimination  of  the  sediments 
by  systems  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  locks  and 
settling  basins.  Already  canalization  and  in- 
dustries connected  therewith  have  come  to  rank 
among  the  leading  public  works  of  the  country. 
Usually  the  works  are  supported  or  at  least 
fostered  by  the  Government,  subsidized  in  some 
part  by  states,  and  stimulated  if  not  sustained 
largely  by  private  enterprise. 

In  the  lower  Mississippi,  where  the  aim  is 
mere  improvement  for  navigation  rather  than 
complete  canalization,  the  support  is  essentially 
national.  Here  the  engineering  projects  have 
been  handicapped  by  the  inadequacy  and 
arbitrary  limitation  of  appropriations,  whereby 
the  work  is  made  local  rather  than  general; 
by  uncertainty  as  to  the  continuance  of  ap- 
propriations, whereby  engineers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pursue  temporary  rather  than  per- 
manent plans;  by  conflict  in  methods  and 
interest  with  projects  for  protecting  lowlands, 
etc.,  and  especially  by  the  vast  volume  of  sedi- 
ments (each  average  year  reaching  thrice  the 
aggregate  excavation  required  to  open  the 
Panama  Canal)  whereby  the  waters  silt  over 
or  scour  away  uncompleted  works,  shift  chan- 
nels, build  up  the  bed,  and  raise  the  flood- 
stage  higher  and  higher.  Thus  far  the  millions 
spent  in  the  improvement  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi have  resulted  in  temporary  makeshifts 
rather  than  permanent  accomplishments,  and 
have  failed  to  stay  the  steady  decline  of  naviga- 
tion. 

(8)    COOPERATION   OF   STATES   AND  NATION 

In  the  case  of  our  interior  empire,  the  Mis- 
sissippi river-system,  the  undertaking  should 
begin  with  a  comprehensive  plan  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  each  state,  section,  and  city. 
This  should  be  followed  by  surveys  by  the 
Government  in  cooperation  with  the  respective 
states,  and  these  in  turn  by  the  construction 
of  works  designed  at  the  same  time  for  pre- 
serving forests,  for  conserving  soils,  for  im- 
pounding potable  waters,  for  developing  water- 
power,  for  reclaiming  irrigable  lands  toward 
the  Western  headwaters,  for  protecting  the 
bottomlands  bordering  the  main  rivers,  and  for 
canalizing  all  the  larger  waterways  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  render  them  safely  and  economically 
navigable.  After  the  initial  plans  and  surveys, 
the  public  and  private  interests  should  be  en- 
listed and  balanced  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
the  work  pay  for  itself,  cither  immediately  or  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  eventually  be- 
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come  a  source  of  profit  to  communities,  if  not 
to  the  Government 

The  field  is  too  broad  and  the  task  too  great 
for  private  enterprise  or  for  any  state,  but  not  for 
the  twenty  or  twenty-live  rich  commonwealths 
in  interest— still  less  for  the  mighty  nation  of 
which  these  states  form  a  half.  The  end  is  the 
manifest  destiny  of  North  America,  seen  vaguely 
by  Thomas   Jefferson  and  clearly  by  Albert 


Gallatin,  felt  by  Lincoln  and  Grant  and  James 
B.  Eads,  and  forecast  more  or  less  fairly  by  the 
foremost  statesmen  of  each  decade  in  our  his- 
tory. For  not  until  seagoing  craft  enter  into 
our  great  commercial  artery,  so  nearly  per- 
fected by  Nature,  ply  thence  to  all  ports,  and 
carry  our  products  direct  to  the  ends  of  the 
world — not  until  then  will  America  come  to 
its  own. 


THE    CHURCH    AND    THE    FRENCH 

REPUBLIC 


TO  TRACE  the  present  quarrel  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  in  France,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  back  for  more 
than  five  years.  But  to  understand  the  origin 
of  the  trouble,  it  must  be  remembered  that  for 
almost  a  century  the  nation's  relations  with 
Rome  were  regulated  and  defined  by  the  Con- 
cordat, the  original  parties  to  which  were 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  and 
Pope  Pius  VII.  The  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded in  1 801,  but  was  modified  under  the 
Empire,  when  the  Pontiff  was  a  prisoner  of 
Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau.  This  com- 
pact, dealing  partly  with  the  secular  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  in  France,  was  supposed 
to  have  all  the  qualties  of  an  international 
pact,  made  between  two  sovereigns,  and  as 
such  could  not  be  terminated  but  by  mutual 
consent. 

There  was  occasional  friction  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Government  under 
the  Third  Republic,  as,  for  instance,  in  1881, 
when  the  Department  of  Worship  was  detached 
from  that  of  the  Interior  and  re-attached  to 
that  of  Public  Instruction.  On  this  occasion 
a  protest  was  made  against  the  appointment  of 
M.  Bert,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  prejudiced 
against  the  Church.  Pope  Leo  XIII  did  his 
best  to  encourage  the  loyalty  of  French  Church- 
men to  the  civil  authorities,  and  with  such 
success  that  the  Royalist  party  suffered  severely. 
But  the  pacific  policy  of  the  late  Pontiff  and  his 
successor  has  been  thwarted  by  certain  too 
enthusiastic  clerical  politicians,  who  insisted 
on  regarding  the  Republic  as  a  foe  of  religion 
and  religious  institutions. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1881,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Church,  to  prevent  corporations 


from  doing  business  in  France  if  their  respon- 
sible heads  were  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
French  courts.  The  Association  law  of  1901, 
however,  was  aimed  directly  at  the  monastic 
orders,  or  "regular"  clergy,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  "secular"  or  parish 
clergy.  In  1900,  La  Croix,  the  organ  of  the 
Assumptionist  monks,  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  became  very  virulent  in  support 
of  Gen.  Merrier,  a  Nationalist  candidate  for  the 
Senate.  The  Government  turned  on  the 
Assumptionists.  In  a  speech  at  Toulouse, 
the  Premier,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  pointed 
out  that  the  religious  orders  owned  about 
$267,250,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  France. 
As  they  wrere  using  their  wealth  to  promote 
discontent  with  the  institutions  of  the  nation, 
which  it  was  easy  for  them  to  do  in  their  capac- 
ity as  teachers,  he  proposed  that  the  Parliament 
curb  their  power.  He  insisted  that  ecclesi- 
astics, who  received  regular  stipends  from  the 
national  treasury,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
antagonize  the  Government. 

The  Association  bill  became  a  law  in  1901. 
It  provided  that  there  should  not  be  formed, 
except  by  express  authorization  of  the  Govern- 
ment, any  association  except  for  pecuniar}' 
gain — either  between  French  subjects  and  for- 
eigners, or  between  Frenchmen  and  French- 
men— if  "the  headquarters  and  directorate  are 
located  abroad  and  intrusted  to  foreigners." 
The  law  directly  affected  the  Jesuits,  the 
Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Capucins. 
But  it  was  understood  to  be  aimed  at  the  power 
exercised  by  the  Vatican  over  the  Catholics  of 
France.  Many  of  the  monastic  institutions 
remained  undisturbed  by  accepting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  receiving  "authorization." 
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There  was  a  great  exodus,  but  even  the  Jesuits 
found  a  way  to  continue  their  schools  under 
new  teachers. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  the  Premier,  re- 
tired because  an  agitation  arose  for  a  radical 
application  of  the  law.  Having  obtained  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  making  assurances  that  discrimination 
would  be  used  in  the  application  of  the  law — 
in  the  case  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  for  instance 
— he  would  not  break  faith.  He  offered  his 
resignation  a  number  of  times,  but  it  was  not 
accepted  by  President  Loubet  until  his  return 
from  his  celebrated  visit  to  Russia.  On  June 
6,  1901,  M.  Combes  became  Premier,  reserving 
for  himself,  ominously  enough,  the  portfolios 
of  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Minister  of 
Public  Worship. 

M.  Combes  proceded  at  once  to  enforce  the 
Association  law  literally.  He  closed  many 
schools  which  had  gone  on  the  theory  that 
newly  constituted  associations  did  not  have  to 
apply  for  authorization.  Backed  up  by  Par- 
liament, the  Premier  warned  the  3,000  schools, 
mostly  for  girls  and  conducted  by  nuns,  that 
still  defied  the  law.  Finally  it  was  decided,  on 
Jan.  23,  1902,  that  unless  the  religious  schools 
complied  with  the  statute,  parents  would  be 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the  State 
schools.  The  announcement  came  as  a  surprise, 
for  it  was  not  possible  to  take  the  necessary 
legal  steps  in  time.  The  bishops  declared  that 
the  Church  at  large  would  defend  the  rights  of 
Catholic  families  to  decide  how  their  children 
should  be  educated.  There  were  demonstra- 
tions all  over  the  country,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  women.  The  Government,  however, 
stood  firm,  and  was  sustained  by  sixty-five 
Department  Councils  in  its  policy  of  closing 
the  schools.  It  was  censured  by  only  three, 
while  fifteen  recommended  authorization  and 
restitution  of  the  schools.  The  orders  applied 
for  authorization,  and  the  work  of  substituting 
lay  teachers  for  clergy  began. 

In  October,  1902,  soon  after  the  Pope  had 
sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  French  Catholics, 
a  Socialist  Deputy  carried  the  struggle  further 
by  proposing  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat, 
under  which  the  clergy  were  officials  of  the 
State  and  recipients  of  annual  stipends  amount- 
ing to  $10,000,000.  The  question  was  sent  to 
a  committee  by  a  vote  of  294  to  254.  This 
brought  the  Pop'-  directly  into  the  controversy, 
which  became  more  and  more  bitter.  It  cul- 
minated in  the  Separation  Law  of  1905  (which 


involved  a  year's  notice),  and  the  termination 
of  the  Concordat.  In  the  meantime,  the  clergy 
were  called  upon  to  permit  the  making  of  in- 
ventories of  church  property,  in  order  that  the 
State  might  decide  as  to  what  possessions  of 
the  former  State  Church  belonged  to  the  nation. 

The  Pope's  attitude  toward  the  present 
Clemenceau  government  is  very  simple.  He 
holds,  as  a  Sovereign  dealing  with  a  foreign 
State,  that  the  Concordat  is  still  in  force,  be- 
cause it  was  not  put  an  end  to  in  a  manner 
sanctioned  by  international  usage.  He  has 
refused  to  order  the  heads  of  the  Church  in 
France  to  submit  to  the  new  law  because  no 
assurances  have  been  given  to  him,  through  any 
diplomatic  channel,  as  to  what  will  be  the 
status  of  the  Church  under  the  new  order  of 
things. 

The  clergy  are  to  make  no  resistance  to  the 
civil  power.  They  are  to  wait  for  the  display 
of  force,  and  then  move  out.  This  will  place 
the  responsibility  for  the  suspension  of  worship 
directly  at  the  door  of  the  Government.  It  is 
true  that  services  have  been  held  in  the  churches 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  But  the  police  have 
been  present  to  take  notes.  The  extremists 
hold  that  every  priest  who  celebrates  mass  is 
breaking  the  law,  for  without  submission  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  law,  a  congregation 
assembled  for  worship  is  an  illegal  gathering. 

There  is  no  sign  that  the  Pope  will  direct  the 
faithful  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
authorities.  His  appeal  to  the  Powers  having 
representatives  at  the  Vatican,  against  the 
violation  of  the  Concordat  and  the  expulsion 
of  his  nuncio,  Mgr.  Montagnini,  shows  that  he 
is  determined  to  insist  on  what  he  regards  as  his 
rights  as  a  Sovereign  whose  representative  has 
been  treated  in  an  illegal  manner. 

If  the  French  Government  carries  out  its 
policy  logically,  and  if  the  bishops  and  priests 
follow  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  Church  in 
the  matter  of  refusing  to  submit,  the  country 
will  end  by  being  in  the  same  situation  as  if  it 
were  excommunicated.  The  social  results  will 
be  startling.  Frenchmen,  however  they  may 
neglect  public  worship,  like  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized  in  a  church,  married  in  a  church 
and  themselves  buried  from  a  church.  In  the 
long  run,  the  church  may  not  be  available  for 
such  purposes.  And  if  this  interferes  with  the 
ceremonies  of  family  life,  it  will  interfere  much 
more  with  the  routine  of  feminine  existence — 
for  the  Frenchwoman,  be  she  fashionable  or 
otherwise,  is  a  habitual  church-goer. 


THE  NEW  SCIENCE  OF   BUSINESS 

A  NIGHT  BANK  ON  WHEELS 


ANIGHT  BANK  and  a  bank  on  wheels 
is  the  latest  convenience  of  which 
New  Yorkers  may  take  advantage  in 
their  financial  transactions.  A  telephone  call 
brings  at  once  to  your  door  an  automobile 
containing  a  safe  and  a  clerk,  to  take  your 
deposit,  or  to  bring  you  cash  to  be  exchanged 
for  your  check.  For  every  practical  purpose, 
this  automobile  is  a  part  of  the  bank;  and, 
furthermore,  it  is  at  the  call  of  the  bank's 
patrons  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
evening. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Night  and  Day 
Bank  in  New  York  City,  on  May  i,  1906, 
these  unusual  transactions  are  of  daily  occur- 
ence. And  the  bank  is  not  a  freak  nor  a  fad, 
for  among  its  directors  are  several  of  the  fore- 
most financiers  of  New  York,  and  its  offices 
are  in  one  of  the  most  luxurious  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  buildings.  Its  deposits  for  the  first 
six  months  were  approximately  $2,000,000  in 
seventeen  hundred  accounts. 

The  Night  and  Day  Bank  is  open  twenty- 
four  hours  of  every  business  day,  and  is  closed 
only  from  midnight  to  midnight  of  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays.  Three  complete  sets  of 
bank  officers  and  employees  work  in  three  shifts 
every  day;  and  fully  60  per  cent,  of  the  bank's 
deposits  are  made  outside  of  the  ordinary 
banking  hours. 

The  idea  of  such  a  bank  originated  in  the 
necessities  of  mercantile  houses  and  especially 
in  the  peculiar  inconveniences  of  ordinary 
banking  to  theatre  managers  and  restaurant 
keepers.  A  retail  merchant's  best  business 
hours  are  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  has  always 
been  troublesome  to  make  up  a  deposit  at  one 
or  two  o'clock  and  to  put  it  in  the  bank. 
Then,  too,  the  r  Tk.  of  the  cash  receipts  of 
the  day  have  to  be  kept  overnight  in  the 
merchant's  safe,  at  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire  or 
burglary. 

The  Night  and  Day  Bank  has  solved  these 
difficulties.  Suppose  the  merchant  closes  at 
six  o'clock.     He  makes  up  his  complete  cash 


account  for  the  day,  telephones  the  bank,  and 
twenty  minutes  later  an  automobile  stands  at 
his  door  with  a  messenger  from  the  bank.  This 
messenger  presents  the  merchant  with  a  leather- 
bound  strong  box,  to  which  there  are  but  two 
keys — one  in  the  merchant's  possession  and 
the  other  in  the  possession  of  the  receiving 
teller  at  the  bank.  The  merchant  puts  into 
the  box  his  money  and  checks  and  deposit  slip, 
locks  the  box,  and  sees  the  messenger  slip  it 
into  a  safe  in  the  automobile.  This  safe  is 
bolted  to  the  running  body  of  the  automobile, 
independent  of  the  limousine.  The  safe  is 
locked  with  a  combination,  and  the  dial  is 
removed  before  it  leaves  the  bank,  so  that  even 
a  man  familiar  with  the  combination  could  not 
work  the  lock  to  open  the  safe.  The  merchant's 
strong  box  is  put  into  the  safe  by  means  of  a 
device  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  letter-box, 
by  which  a  thing  may  be  dropped  in  but  cannot 
be  taken  out. 

Still  further  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
safe,  the  messenger  and  the  safe  are  separ- 
ated from  the  chauffeur  by  a  wire  cage,  which 
is  locked  by  an  automatic  spring  lock  from 
the  inside.  Furthermore,  the  automobile  can- 
not be  started  from  the  chauffeur's  seat  until 
the  messenger  inside  the  cage  presses  a  secret 
spring  that  is  essential  to  start  the  mechanism. 
This  device  prevents  the  possibility  of  kid- 
napping the  automobile  by  robbers.  Thus 
the  merchant's  deposit  is  safer  than  if  he  had 
carried  it  himself  to  the  bank  and  passed  it 
through  the  teller's  window. 

Similarly,  when  the  merchant  needs  money 
Saturday  night  to  pay  off  his  employees,  a 
telephone  message  to  the  bank  brings  him 
the  money  he  needs,  for  which  he  gives  the 
automobile  messenger  his  check  on  the  bank. 

Since  the  bank  opened  in  New  York,  a 
similar  institution  has  been  opened  in  Chicago, 
and  in  Baltimore  the  Third  National  Bank 
has  adopted  this  method  of  supplying  this 
latest  and  most  novel  accommodation  to  its 
patrons. 
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Zbc  fIDarcb  of  Events 


THIS  short  session  of  Congress  has  been 
spent  mainly  at  routine  tasks,  as  was 
proper;  and  the  ever-growing  appro- 
priation bills  are  the  chief  results  of  its  activity. 
But,  so  far  as  there  has  been  discussion  of  public 
policies,  what  a  barrenness  of  thought!  The 
President's  dismissal  of  a  battalion  of  Negro 
troopswas  made  an  excuse  for  political  play  of 
the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  kind. 

The  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  seized 
even  so  poor  a  pretext  as  this  to  attempt  to 
discredit  the  President  and  to  swing  the  party's 
management  away  from  approval  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's policies  in  general.  Their  tactics  were 
to  convict  him  of  exceeding  his  constitutional 
authority  and  of  magnifying  the  Executive 
office  by  a  constantly  growing  tendency  to- 
ward the  centralization  of  power.  That  there 
is  a  constantly  growing  centralization  of  power 
at  Washington  is  true;  but  the  effort  of  the. 
Republican  leaders  to  discredit  the  President 
on  this  account  was  a  hollow  mockery  of  sin- 
cerity. They  were  merely  playing  a  cheap 
political  game  for  party  leadership. 

They  failed  in  their  effort  openly  to  censure 
the  President,  because  the  Southern  Democrats 
came  to  bis  rescue;  and  they  came  to  his  rescue, 
it  must  be  confessed,  not  for  any  high  reasons 
of  statesmanship,  but  because  he  had  dealt 
punishment  to  Negro  soldiers  -an  accidental, 
sentimental  reason. 

We,  therefore,  came  to  witness  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  of  the    President   practically 
defended  for  an  act  of  "usurpation"  and  of 
"centralization"    by    Southern     Democrats 
defended    against     Republican   Senators-- be- 


cause the  act  happened  to  be  directed  against 
Negroes. 

No  conceivable  conjunction  of  events  could 
more  plainly  reveal  the  poverty  of  ideals  and 
of  policies  from  which  both  parties  suffer,  and  the 
hollowness  of  their  partisan  warfare.  They  have 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  political  thought 
of  our  time,  nothing  toward  the  solution  of  any 
political  or  economic  problem.  In  our  national 
public  life  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Presi- 
dent, right  or  wrong,  is  the  only  person  or 
party   that  has   a   positive   programme. 

THE  POVERTY  OF  PARTISANSHIP 

MEANTIME  there  are  many  evidences  that 
the  people  are  thinking  on  political  sub- 
jects very  much  more  accurately  and  seriously 
than  their  representatives  at  Washington  are, 
and  that  they  care  far  less  about  the  game  of 
politics.  They  approve  the  President's  policy 
of  enforcing  the  law  against  rich  and  great 
offenders;  but  they  will  be  very  careful  not  to 
approve  a  reckless  onslaught  on  corporations 
nor  on  the  proper  use  of  their  power. 

But,  if  the  people  approve  of  such  a  degree 
of  governmental  regulation  as  is  required  to 
enforce  the  law  and  to  prevent  corporate 
crimes  against  society,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  in  favor  of  a  radical  programme  of 
the  general  governmental  regulation  of  busi- 
ness. There  is  an  overwhelming  power  of 
conservatism  among  the  prosperous  people. 
They  will  not  go  to  radical  extremes. 

Of  course  there  is  a  danger  that  the  radical 
forces  of  discontent  may  be  again  organized 
under  plausible  leadership.     At  least,  such  a 
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danger  would  appear  if  our  present  tide  of 
prosperity  should  ebb  and  a  financial  panic 
were  to  come.  But,  under  normal  conditions, 
the  conservatism  of  the  millions  of  men  who 
are  now  getting  along  comfortably  wil]  be  the 
decisive  force  in  our  political  life  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  two  kinds  of  demagogues  that 
they  are  least  likely  to  follow,  in  the  present 
public  mood,  are  the  essentially  corrupt  type 
of  leader  who  would  reinstate  the  great  corpor- 
ate interests  in  corrupt  political  authority,  and 
the  misguided,  cheap  type  of  leader  who  would 
declare  war  on  wealth  and  divide  society  into 
the  class  of  have  and  the  class  of  want. 

The  very  paucity  of  partisan  material  - 
other  than  the  old  and  even  disreputable  cor- 
poration politics  on  one  side  and  race  or  sec- 
tional politics  on  the  other  side — this  very 
paucity  of  the  partisan  leaders  is  proof  that  the 
present  thought  of  the  people  is  not  partisan, 
but  broadly  economic. 

There  is  but  one  event  that  would  be  likely 
to  turn  politics  again  into  these  old  channels 
of  demagogy;  and  that  event  would  be  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  present  general  prosperity. 

THE  ONE  GREAT  QUESTION 

IT  IS  this  possible  danger — of  an  inter- 
ruption to  our  prosperity — that  gives 
men  of  serious  thought  some  apprehension. 
Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  the  very  friendly  English 
philanthropist  and  man  of  affairs  who  takes 
a  keen  interest  in  our  educational  progress, 
lately  wrote  a  letter  to  the  London  Times, 
giving  his  recent  observations  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  said : 

What  must  impress  any  visitor  at  present  is  the  enor- 
mous prosperity  of  the  country,  which  shows  itself  in  every 
direction.  The  cities  are  full  to  overflowing,  building  is 
going  on  with  feverish  activity,  the  railway  companies 
cannot  cope  with  either  the  passenger  or  the  [-eight traffics, 
and  must  double-track  their  lines  and  extend  in  every 
direction.  The  flow  of  immigration  is  endless  and  ever 
increasing  in  volume. 

"The  cry  is  on  all  sides,  'We  cannot  get  raw  material 
enough,'  'We  cannot  execute  our  orders,'  'Railways  cannot 
carrv  our  goods,'  'We  are  short  of  labor  of  all  descriptions,' 
and  so  on.  Wages  have  increased  enormously,  and  rents 
are  rising;  but  I  do  not  think,  in  spite  of  what  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  cost  of  living  has  outstripped  the 
increase  of  wages  or  the  advantages  of  regular  employment, 
nor  can  the  working  men  expect,  with  great  prosperity 
and  ample  employment,  to  reap  all  these  advantages  without 
having  to  part  with  some  of  their  earnings  in  extra  expense; 
but  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  and  change  noticeable  in 


ne<  lion  is  the  high  standard  of  living,  if  not  ruthless 

extravagance,  of  all  i  lasses  in  America. 

"What  wen-  Luxuries  yesterday  are  considered  necessities 
to  day,  and  where  this  is  to  <.-\\d  it  is  difficult  to  f. 
and  herein  lies  hidden  trouble  for  the  future.     At  the  pres- 
ent moment  everything  is  keyed  up  to  so  high  a  pitch  that  a 

reaction  would  probably  spell  disaster,  and  yet  things  can- 
not go  on  indefinitely  on  tin-  present  lines. 

"I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  I  see  no  sign  of  re- 
action so  far;  but  if  lor  no  other  reason  a  halt  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  called  from  the  sheer  want  of  money  I 
The  developments  in  the  Slates  are  so  great  now  and  on 
so  huge  a  scale  that  she  can  practically  use  the  spare  <  apital 
of  the  world,  and  yet  cry  for  more,  and  the  enormous  de- 
mand for  money  in  the  United  States  is  causing  a  serious 
high  rate  of  interest  in  Europe,  and  we  here  are  not  in  a 
position,  with  our  <  lose-<  ut  profits,  to  pay  for  legitimate 
trading  purposes  at  the  present  ruling  rates  of  money." 

Mr.  Mosely  declares  that  he  yet  sees  no  sign 
of  the  abatement  of  prosperity,  but  that  he 
does  see  signs  of  coming  corruption  because 
of  extravagance  and  haste. 

The  one  practical  question  that  at  the  present 
sums  up  and  includes  most  of  our  practical 
questions,  whether  in  political  or  economic 
life,  is:  will  this  prosperity  continue?  The 
very  character  of  the  American  people  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come  depends  on  the 
answer  that  time  gives  to  this  question. 

A  GOOD  SEQUEL  OF  THE  ATLANTA  RIOT 

IT  WAS  the  opinion  of  the  grand  jury  of 
Fulton  County,  Ga.,  in  which  Atlanta 
is  situated,  and  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
of  business  men  of  that  city  who  published  a 
report  on  the  race  riot  there,  that  the  Atlanta 
News,  a  sensational  afternoon  paper,  had 
much  to  do  with  inciting  the  rioters  to  violence. 
It  is  worth  recording,  therefore,  that  early  in 
February  this  newspaper  became  bankrupt 
and  was  sold  by  order  of  the  court  to  satisfy 
its  creditors.  As  soon  as  the  community  was 
aroused  to  an  appreciation  of  what  had  hap- 
pened and  to  what  may  again  happen  if  political 
campaigns  are  conducted  on  "the  nigger" 
and  if  "yellow"  newspapers  inflame  the  most 
excitable  criminal  class,  business  men  with- 
drew their  support  from  the  Neics,  the  city 
felt  ashamed  of  it,  and  it  died. 

It  would  be  a  public  benefit  if  some  ether 
cities,  both  South  and  North,  would  follow 
this  example.  The  silent,  quiet  "lynching" 
of  a  bad  newspaper  by  refusing  to  buy  it  or 
to  use  it  is  a  good  deed,  even  when  you  call 
it  by  a  bad  name. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  RUSSIAN  LIBERTY 

ACCORDING  to  the  statement  issued  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  police,  the  year  1906 
brought  to  Russia  a  plentiful  harvest  of  death 
and  degradation.  The  number  of  political 
death-sentences  was  1,252;  of  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  servitude  in  Siberia  for  limited  terms, 
2,029;  of  Siberia  life-sentences,  186;  of  imprison- 
ments for  various  terms,  5,945.  In  the  same 
year,  732  editors  were  prosecuted  on  political 
grounds  and  563  newspapers  were  suspended. 

That  is  merely  a  statistical  abstract:  it 
carries  but  little  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Russian  terror.  No  mention  is  made  of  innum- 
erable "arrests,"  followed  by  long  detention 
under  duress  of  various  sorts.  There  is  in  it 
none  of  the  agony  of  stripes;  none  of  the  tears 
of  young  and  tender  girls  outraged,  beaten, 
even  slain  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor. 
Tales  come  from  Russia  that  cannot  be  repeated 
— stories  that  freeze  the  blood,  records  of  offi- 
cial torture,  rapine,  and  desperate  cruelty. 

This  people  is  in  fearful  travail.  While  its 
great  fields  he  fallow  and  the  ruins  of  its  giant 
industries  send  upward  the  smoke  of  their 
destruction,  the  rulers  of  the  people  cling 
desperately  to  the  shreds  of  their  official  power. 
While  there  is  blood  to  be  drawn  from  Russia, 
these  leeches  will  cling.  The  heart  of  the 
world  goes  out  to  the  people,  trampled,  de- 
stroyed, degraded  through  the  ages.  The 
prayer  of  the  world  is  that  the  travail  of  the 
race  may  at  the  last  bring  forth  a  man — a 
Brutus,  if  you  will — to  lead  the  people  wisely 
onward  into  freedom. 

THE  PACE  THAT  KILLS 

WE  ARE  going  fast  upon  our  way,  we 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
built  higher,  deeper,  faster,  than  ever  nation 
built  before.  We  are  but  a  child  among  the 
nations,  born  in  the  yesterday  of  1776,  yet 
loud  is  our  voice  in  the  counsels  of  the  world. 
Yesterday,  we  were  as  a  pauper  amid  indus- 
trial magnates,  calling  upon  the  gold  of  Eng- 
land for  the  opening  of  our  mines,  our  lands, 
our  forests;  to-day,  the  banners  of  our  com- 
mercial vanguards  float  above  the  snows  of 
Siberia,  the  jungles  of  the  Amazon,  the  forests 
of  the  Congo. 

They  say  that  every  floor  of  a  skyscraper  is 
laid  in  the  blood  of  a  man.  It  may  be  true, 
it  probably  is:  but  what  matters  it?  Life  is 
cheap   and   time   is   precious.    The   terminal 


of  the  new  McAdoo  tunnels  is  to  be  completed 
by  May  1,  1908 — so  it  is  announced  upon  the 
placard  that  hangs  above  the  swarms  that 
labor  at  it.  Pass  it  by  day,  by  night,  on  work- 
ing day  or  holiday,  it  is  all  the  same.  Always 
there  is  the  beat  of  hammer,  the  throb  of  work- 
ing engine,  the  call  of  man  to  man.  Heat, 
cold,  storm  are  nothing  to  these  men.  They 
have  a  task,  a  stated  task  of  great  magnitude, 
to  perform;  and  the  time  is  set  in  writing  for 
the  finishing  of  the  task.  It  must  be  finished. 
What  matter  if  it  cost  a  hundred  lives  ?  That 
is  the  attitude  of  the  builder. 

Again,  what  does  it  matter  if  the  men  who 
work  at  night  must  be  paid  higher  wages;  and 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  accomplish  less 
of  labor  for  their  pay?  Time  was  when  the 
makers  of  our  huge  industries,  the  builders  of 
our  great  buildings,  figured  these  things  out 
to  the  last  cent,  and  chose  the  method  that 
would  cost  the  least.  It  is  different  to-day. 
We  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  millionaire ;  we  will 
not  stop  to  count  the  little  costs.  We  want  a 
thing  done  quickly,  cost  what  it  may.  When 
the  Railway  Fxc^ange  Building  was  put  up, 
but  thirty  yea: 3  ago,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
New  York.  It  has  been  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  a  loftier  building.  Of  course,  that, 
too,  is  economi :  waste — but  who  cares?  Are 
we  not  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  in  the 
matter  of  money  to  spend  or  throw  away? 
What  do  we  care  for  economics? 


II 


Our  railroads  kill  their  thousands  every 
month  in  wreck  or  trespass.  In  more  than 
half  the  cases,  the  real  truth  underlying  the 
tragedy  is  the  fact  that  the  train  was  running  at 
forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour  over  tracks 
that  were  built  for  trains  that  never  ran  but 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  people  demand 
it.  The  railroads  must  obey.  Each  year, 
the  manufacturers  of  locomotives  are  called 
upon  by  the  big  lines  to  produce  and  deliver 
more  and  more  engines  that  can  haul  a  ten- 
car  passenger  train  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
Even  in  the  far  South  and  in  steady  old  New 
England,  the  cry  is  ever  for  more  speed.  The 
railroads  take  big  risks.  They  have  to. 
Competition  grows  terrible,  and  the  railroad, 
like  the  individual,  must  live. 

It  is  not  alone  upon  the  rails  that  the  rail- 
road companies  are  struggling  in  a  race  that 
means,  to  them,  life  or  death.     Every  railroad 
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that  runs  into  New  York  or  near  it  is  strained, 
at  this  moment,  near  to  the  breaking  point  to 
keep  up  the  terrific  pace  set  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  This  giant  set  out,  live  years 
or  more  ago,  to  outdistance  all  its  rivals  in  the 
matter  of  handling  passengers  and  freight. 
It  has  raised  and  spent  close  upon  $400,000,000 
to  that  end.  Even  now,  it  announces  that 
$300,000,000  more  may  follow.  Think  what 
that  means  to  the  other  railroads.  They  must 
keep  the  pace  or  fall  behind — and  that  spells, 
in  the  long  run,  ruin,  nothing  less.  The  same 
story  is  told  out  West.  The  Union  Pacific 
has  compelled  the  Hill  roads  and  all  other 
roads  that  cany  business  from  the  River  to  the 
Pacific  to  prepare  for  huge  expansion,  an 
expansion  that  will  compel  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  What  the 
end  will  be  no  one  can  say.  It  is  the  gamble 
of  the  age — a  gamble  in  which  the  stakes  are 
far  beyond  all  measurement. 


Ill 


In  a  thousand  little  things  this  same  tendency 
may  be  traced.  One  may  find  it  in  the  mid- 
night crowds  that  throng  the  restaurants  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  and  every  other 
great  city  of  the  Union;  in  the  huge  sales 
recorded  by  the  makers  and  sellers  of  automo- 
biles, who  are  scattering  their  wares  in  every 
corner  of  the  country,  to  the  farmer  boy  as 
well  as  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  youth;  in  the 
faces  of  the  thousands  who  read,  each  day  as 
they  go  to  and  come  from  their  work,  the 
price-list  of  the  markets  where  men  deal  in 
mining  stocks  and  other  ventures. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  abandoned  the  old 
idea  of  evolution,  of  slow  upbuilding,  of  steady 
growing  out  of  the  shadows  into  the  light. 
The  commanding  houses  of  the  British  com- 
mercial world  were  founded  generations  ago; 
they  came  up  in  one  man's  life  from  poverty  to 
mere  respectability;  they  graduated  through 
another  generation  or  two  from  respectability 
to  easy  comfort;  they  struggled  through  an- 
other age  from  ease  to  mighty  wealth — then 
stopped,  settling  down  to  hold  the  things  they 
have,  with  little  thought  of  conquest.  Here, 
the  commanding  house  in  our  commercial 
world  started,  perhaps,  forty  years  ago.  If  it 
did  not  make  its  founder  wealthy,  it  raised  his 
son  to  that  estate.  We  are  a  race  of  but  one 
generation,  or,  at  the  most,  two.  When  we 
reach  the  top  of  our  own  ladder,  we  call  for 


another,  a  longer  one,  and  try,  at  last,  to  scale 
the  heavens. 

IV 

Out  in  the  Dakotas,  men  are  turning  from 
the  land  their  fathers  tilled,  despising  it.  The 
life,  they  say,  is  hard,  and  the  rewards  are  slow, 
even  though  sure.  Restlessly,  they  turn  their 
feet  toward  the  great  unopened  North,  or  the 
half-tilled  South.  We  read  of  the  men  who 
have  worked  the  fields  of  France  or  England 
for  centuries,  patiently  fostering  the  land, 
feeding  it  with  sustenance  so  that  it,  in  turn, 
might  feed  them  and  their  sons  forever.  We 
laugh  at  that,  we  children  of  a  fertile  land. 
Wheat  will  give  us  greater  revenue  this  year, 
and  next,  and  next;  so  v. e  plant  our  wheat, 
and  reap  it,  careless  of  the  fact  that  in  a  few 
brief  years  the  land  will  fail  us  utterly.  We 
hope,  ere  that,  to  sell  it  to  some  other  man;  or, 
perhaps,  to  sell  it  in  town  lots. 

It  is  the  same  everywhere.  Our  boys  are 
in  harness  at  fifteen,  broken  to  the  pace  at 
twenty,  in  full  stride  at  twenty-five,  gray  at 
forty-five,  broken  and  counted  out  at  sixty. 
Let  us  trust  we  shall  have  strength  to  keep  the 
pace;    or  wisdom  to  abate  it! 

THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS 

GERMAN  political  parties  are  so  mixed  that 
sweeping  conclusions,  not  justified  by 
the  facts,  have  naturally  been  drawn  from  the 
recent  elections.  While  it  was  by  no  means 
a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Kaiser,  he  and 
Chancellor  von  Buelow  "saved  their  faces" 
and  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  fresh  deals. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, instead  of  having  seventy-nine  votes  in 
the  new  Reichstag,  as  they  had  after  1903,  will 
be  less  than  fifty  strong.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Catholic  Centre,  which  is  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  not  lost  a  single  seat,  though  it 
brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  Chancellor 
in  the  last  parliament. 

The  grouping  of  the  German  parties  is 
peculiar.  In  no  other  country  does  politics 
make  such  strange  bed-fellows.  For  years  the 
Chancellor  was  backed  by  the  National  Liber- 
als, the  Conservatives,  and  the  Catholic  Centre. 
The  Centre  refused  to  accept  Premier  von 
Buelow's  colonial  policy  with  regard  to  South- 
west Africa,  in  the  matter  of  aid  to  farmers, 
the  Keetmanshoop  Railroad,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colonial  office.  It  deserted  the 
Government   when   the   vote   was   taken    on 
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December  13th,  and  the  working  agreement 
came  to  an  end.  The  Chancellor  appealed 
to  all  loyal  Germans,  especially  to  those  who 
had  previously  failed  to  register,  to  do  their 
duty.  His  main  argument  was  that,  as  War 
Lord,  the  Emperor  and  not  the  Reichstag 
must  have  control  in  colonial  affairs.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  this  theory  has  not  been 
specifically  repudiated  at  the  polls. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Chancellor 
and  his  master  have  smooth  sailing  before 
them.  They  will  have  to  get  business  done  by 
forming  a  new  government  combination  in  the 
Reichstag.  This  will  consist  of  the  National 
and  German  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives. 
On  the  other  side  will  be  the  Catholic  Centre, 
the  Social  Democrats,  the  Poles,  and  a  number 
of  small  parties. 

The  weakness  of  the  coalition  lies  in  the  fact 
that  its  members  stand  for  contradictory  things. 
The  Conservatives  are  high  protectionists,  and 
are  in  favor  of  a  state  church;  so  they  can  have 
little  in  common  with  the  Liberals,  who  are  for 
•  lariff,  secularization  of  the  schools,  and 
parliamentary  control  of  public  expenditure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  as  the  Liberals  are 
nearer  in  their  opinions  to  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, so  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Centre 
are  really  closer  to  the  Conservatives.  Yet 
the  Liberals  will  have  to  vote  with  the  Con- 
servatives, and  the  Centre  with  the  Socialists. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Kaiser,  in  relying  on 
the  support  of  a  hybrid  combination,  will  be  in 
danger  of  a  breach  all  the  time.  The  most 
natural  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  for 
Prince  von  Buelow  to  try  to  win  over  the  strong 
and  compact  Catholic  Centre.  In  his  speech 
on  the  night  after  the  election,  he  quoted 
Bismarck,  his  greatest  predecessor  in  the  office 
of  Chancellor.  Yet  it  was  Bismarck  who  said 
that  he  would  never  "go  to  Carossa" — in  other 
words,  that  he  would  never  make  terms  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  end,  this  was 
the  very  thing  that  he  did.  Will  von  Buelow 
make  the  same  journey  ? 

It  was  what  the  English  would  call  a  "khaki 
election."  The  appeal  was  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  nation,  as  distinguished  from  its  political 
sentiments.  The  Kaiser  will  go  on  with  his 
vigorous  colonial  policy,  just  as  the  English  did 
after  the  "khaki  election"  planned  and  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  while  the  Boer 
War  was  still  in  progress.  But  complications 
are  just  as  likely  to  occur  in  Germany  as  in 
Great  Britain. 


In  the  meantime  the  Kaiser  has  reason  to 
thank  his  Chancellor  for  a  real,  if  only  tem- 
porary, service.  The  prestige  of  both  is  greatly 
increased  because  a  great  danger  has  been 
avoided,  for  the  time  being. 

PLAYING  WITH  SUBSIDIES 

THE  long-continued  agitation  for  govern- 
mental assistance  in  building  up  American 
shipping  is  beginning  to  result  in  small  but 
tangible  facts.  One  of  them  is  the  fact  that 
active  support  and  sympathy  have  been  won  for 
a  measure  designed  to  subsidize,  in  a  very 
small  way,  American  steamships  trading  to 
South  American  and  trans-Pacific  ports. 

Sentimentally,  the  advocates  of  subsidies 
have  always  had  a  strong  case.  It  is  galling 
to  the  American  to  realize  that  well  up  to  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  of  dollars  is  spent  every 
year  in  paying  freight  tolls  on  foreign  ships 
carrying  American  products.  It  is  equally 
unpleasant  to  read  such  a  statement  as  the 
following,  made  by  Secretary  Root : 

"In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  there  entered  the 
port  of  Riode  Janeiro  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  flying 
the  flag  of  Austria-Hungary  120,  of  Norway  142,  of  Italy 
165,  of  Argentina  264,  of  France  349,  of  Germany  657,  of 
Great  Britain  1,785;  of  the  United  States  no  steamers  and 
seven  sailing  vessels,  two  of  which  were  in  distress!" 

It  is  discouraging,  to  the  man  who  has  come 
to  regard  the  United  States  as  a  world-wide 
commercial  power,  but  it  really  is  hardly 
justification  for  the  heroic  measures  which 
Mr.  Root  predicated  upon  it.  This  eminent 
statesman,  having  seen  what  he  saw  in  South 
America,  came  back  to  advocate  openly  the 
plunging  of  the  United  States  into  a  war  of 
subsidies,  to  commit  this  country  to  a  rivalry 
of  subventions  with  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  and  all  the  other  nations  that  have 
adopted  an  out-and-out  subsidy  policy. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United 
States,  speaking  commercially,  does  not  feel 
an  overwhelming  need  for  the  markets  of 
South  America  to-day.  Our  manufacturers 
certainly  are  not  so  hard-pressed  for  markets  that 
they  must  seek  out  these  competitive  fields. 
As  one  studies  the  commercial  records,  it  is 
borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  that 
this  people,  at  this  date,  is  consuming  more 
and  more  of  its  own  product.  So  long  as  this 
is  true,  the  overwhelming  need  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  will  not  come  home  to  the 
American  people. 
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Meantime,  the  outlying  markets  are  being 
won  by  the  other  countries.  Year  by  year, 
England,  Germany,  and  France  entrench  them- 
selves in  the  commerce  of  these  South  American 
republics.  When  the  time  comes  that  the 
American  must  look  for  world-markets,  there 
will  be  no  markets  into  which  he  will  not  have 
to  fight  his  way.  It  is  upon  this  fact  that  the 
advocates  of  the  subsidy  idea  base  their  con- 
tentions. Their  hottest  opponents  assume  that 
the  subsidy  is  pure  "graft."  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  assumption  is  well-founded. 
If  the  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  make 
appropriations  for  their  own  trade  salvation 
without  the  inclusion  of  "graft,"  it  is  surely 
time  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
fall  to  pieces  of  sheer  rottenness.  The  critic 
who  is  willing  to  assume  that  we  are  not  clean 
enough  to  handle  successfully  and  honestly  a 
system  used  with  success  by  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Spain,  Norway, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Canada  surely  thereby 
opines  that  we  are  the  lowest  and  most  dis- 
honest of  the  nations. 

THE  NEED  OF  A   RAILROAD    BLACK-LIST 

THE  slaughter  of  passengers  and  employees 
by  the  American  railroads  continues 
without  cessation.  The  investigations  that 
follow  the  accidents  reveal  various  causes — 
the  failure  of  engineers  to  heed  the  signals,  the 
failure  of  telegraphers  to  transmit  or  receive 
orders  properly,  the  failure  of  safety  appliances 
on  the  trains  and  tracks  to  work  efficiently. 
At  times  it  is  carelessness.  More  often  it  is 
the  failure  of  the  railroad  properly  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  passengers  while  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  its  employees. 

We  need  a  prompt  and  effectual  remedy. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  we  can  find  one  that 
will  bring  about  the  desired  result,  but  we 
might  find  five  or  six  which,  together,  would 
help  to  bring  it  about.  The  block  system,  the 
automatic  coupler,  the  newer  signal  systems 
and  many  other  appliances  are  widely  used  on 
our  roads,  and  their  use  should  be  extended. 
Perhaps  even  more  than  that,  we  need  some- 
thing that  will  bring  home  the  list  of  dead  and 
maimed  to  every  official  and  even-  employee 
and  even-  stockholder  of  even-  railroad  in  the 
United  States. 

Why  should  not  the  Government  give  us, 
quickly  and  accurately,  a  yearly  black-list  of 
the  railroads?  If  the  proper  officials  of  the 
great  railroads  were   called   upon   to   furnish 


within  a  short  time  after  ever\r  accident  a 
sworn  list  of  the  dead  and  injured,  the  Govern- 
ment could  quickly  give  to  the  public  such 
information.  With  this  in  hand,  the  rest 
might  be  left  to  the  press  and  public  opinion, 
two  efficient  policemen  when  their  efforts  are 
properly  directed. 

As  it  stands,  the  condemnation  meted  out  to 
the  railroads  is  just,  in  itself,  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  unjust  to  many  railroads.  A  general 
indictment,  such  as  now  fills  the  public  mind, 
does  not  properly  reach  those  railroads  which 
are  really  to  blame,  because  it  falls  upon  all 
alike,  innocent  and  guilty.  There  are  railroads, 
both  East  and  West,  upon  which  travel  is  as 
safe  as  upon  any  English  railroad.  To-day, 
the  press  makes  much  of  the  railroad  which 
shows,  in  its  annual  report,  that  it  has  made 
the  most  striking  gain  in  its  revenues.  Why 
should  not  the  people  have  the  figures  which 
would  enable  them  to  say:  "This  road  killed 
a  greater  percentage  of  its  passengers  last  year 
than  any  other!"  or  "That  road  last  year 
killed  not  a  single  passenger!" 

The  moral  effect  of  such  a  classification 
would  be  far-reaching  indeed.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  corporation  has  no  soul;  but  even- 
corporation  has  a  treasury,  and  through  that 
treasury*  it  can  be  reached.  Every  official  of 
every-  railroad  and  even-  director  would  come 
at  last  to  insist  upon  the  maximum  of  safety 
in  travel,  and  the  greatest  possible  safety  for 
its  employees.  The  railroad  superintendent 
would  be  the  ready  instrument  to  enforce  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  hours  that  the  men 
may  work. 

THE  GOLD  CROP  AND  ITS  MEANING 

IN  1906,  the  gold  mines  of  the  world  broke 
their  record  in  production.  The  yield 
is  reckoned  at  about  $410,000,000,  as  against 
$376,000,000  in  1905,  $346,000,000  in  1904, 
and  $325,000,000  in  1903.  Of  the  1906  total, 
the  United  States  and  Alaska  produced  about 
$95,000,000,  being  second  only  to  South 
Africa. 

To  the  economist,  the  increase  in  the  gold 
supply  of  the  world  is  by  far  the  most  important 
phenomenon  of  the  year.  Gold  is  the  basis  of 
all  credit  and  the  mainstay  of  all  commercial 
growth.  It  is,  therefore,  when  it  comes  in  an 
increasing  flood,  a  powerful  stimulant  for 
industry-,  a  tremendous  agent  in  commercial 
expansion.  This  is  its  primary-  function.  It 
tends,  also,  to  raise  the  interest  rates  which  are 
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demanded  on  loans,  but  this  is  a  somewhat 
temporary  tendency,  which  is  often  overcome 
within  a  short  period  by  the  expansion  of  in- 
dustry following  the  gold  supply. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  effect 
of  the  great  gold  supply  comes  home  directly. 
Men  are  seeking  higher  returns  on  the  money 
they  invest  than  they  sought  a  few  years  ago. 
Consequently  they  build  houses,  business 
blocks,  new  railroads,  traction  lines,  industries, 
all  of  which  pay  the  builder  very  high  annual 
returns  on  the  money  invested.  The  more 
adventurous  seek  out  the  forgotten  places  of 
the  world,  and  carry  commerce  into  the  deep 
forests  of  South  America  or  the  Congo.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  labor,  and  the  prices  of 
this  commercial  necessity  rise  steadily.  The 
makers  of  steel,  the  miners  of  coal,  the  hewers 
and  sawers  of  lumber  are  called  upon  to  supply 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  these  pri- 
mary factors  of  industry.  All  over  the  country, 
prosperity  is  at  high  tide. 

The  reflex  result  upon  the  people  is  a  con- 
stantly rising  cost  of  food,  of  clothing,  of  all 
the  necessities  of  life.  As  the  demand  for 
labor  outruns  the  supply,  the  wages  rise.  With 
them  rises  the  cost  of  producing  everything. 
The  farm  hand  demands  more  money,  because 
the  railroad  in  the  next  county  is  offering  two 
dollars  a  day  for  labor.  The  farmer  finds  his 
profit  vanishing,  so  he  holds  his  cattle  and  his 
corn  for  better  prices.  The  consumer,  who 
has  to  pay  the  new  prices,  finds  his  income  too 
small.  If  he  is  living  on  money  invested,  he 
seeks  a  new  investment  which  will  give  him 
more  income.  If  he  is  on  salary,  he  asks  for 
more  money,  or  else  is  forced  to  curtail  his 
extravagances. 

The  present  period  is  witnessing  all  these 
phenomena.  The  unparalleled  activity  in 
the  building  of  new  factories,  the  expansion 
of  the  old,  the  creation  of  new  railroads  and 
traction  companies  has  forced  the  wages  up. 
With  them,  the  prices  of  all  things  have  ad- 
vanced. We  have  come  to  a  point  where  this 
progression  threatens  a  relapse,  because  the 
rising  prices  have  frightened  the  great  manu- 
f  icturers  and  the  railroad  builders.  Mr. 
Daniel  Willard,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
voices  the  general  feeling  when  he  says  that  his 
railroad  will  not  spend  so  much  money  on 
improvements  and  expansion  in  1907  as  in 
1906,  because  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
has  risen  to  a  point  where  economy  is  neces- 


sary. This  tendency  is  naturally  found  first 
in  the  railroad,  because  it  is  the  one  corpora- 
tion which  cannot  raise  the  price  of  its  product 
to  meet  the  cost  of  production.  It  produces 
transportation  and  nothing  else,  and  the  rates 
for  transportation  are  now  practically  limited 
by  law. 

To  all  these  tendencies,  there  is  but  one 
natural  end.  It  comes  when  money  becomes 
scarce  throughout  the  country.  It  may  startle 
the  average  reader  to  learn  that  the  amount  of 
cash  in  circulation  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  increased  nearly  $200,000,000  in 
the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1906, 
but  such  is  the  case.  So  long  as  this  con- 
dition continues,  all  will  be  well.  The  danger 
of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  credit  has  been 
expanded  to  the  limit  to  secure  this  money. 
If  some  untoward  event  in  Europe,  or  any- 
where, were  to  suddenly  compel  the  paying-off 
of  our  commercial  debts,  or  a  very  small  part 
of  them,  in  cash,  the  pinch  would  be  imme- 
diately felt  in  every  industry  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

THE  NATION  VS.  THE  CORPORATION 

FROM  the  investigation  of  the  Harriman 
railroads,  one  truth  has  so  far  been 
deduced.  It  is  the  striking  truth  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  corporations 
do  not  go  far  enough  in  guarding  the  nation 
against  the  baneful  influences  of  monopoly. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Harriman 
or  any  of  his  associates  will  be  indicted  under 
the  Sherman  law,  or  any  other  law,  for  abuses 
of  power  in  their  administration  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  It  is  practically  settled  that  the  pur- 
chase of  stocks  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Northwestern,  and  the 
St.  Paul  by  the  Union  Pacific  is  not  in  defiance 
of  any  law  on  the  statute  books.  The  amazing 
fact  is  discovered  that  while  the  Sherman  law 
expressly  forbids  the  "control"  of  parallel  and 
competing  railroads  by  the  ownership  of  more 
than  half  the  stock  of  each,  it  does  not  forbid, 
nor  even  cast  censure  upon,  the  holding  of 
such  "control"  in  many  other  ways. 

The  Sherman  law  is  out  of  date.  If  it  be 
opposed  to  public  policy  for  one  corporation 
to  control  two  parallel  lines  by  owning  half  the 
stock  or  more,  it  is  certainly  equally  opposed  to 
public  policy  that  one  corporation  should  hold 
control  of  two  parallel  lines  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  not  the  method  but  the  deed  that  hurts. 
In  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  executive 
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committee  of  that  company  docs  actually 
dominate,  direct,  and  powerfully  influence  the 
policy  of  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Northwest*  rn. 
which  are  two  parallel  and  competing  railroads. 

Let  us  have  a  new  law.  Let  us  have  one 
every  session  of  the  Congress,  if  it  be  needed. 
The  genius  of  Mr.  Harriman  has  driven  a  coach- 
and-four  through  the  Sherman  law.  Let  us 
make  to  ourselves  a  law  through  which  he 
cannot  drive.  If  other  men  find  other  methods 
to  make  the  written  law  a  laughing-stock,  let  us 
have  new  law?,  as  many  as  may  be  needed,  to 
safeguard  the  old. 

The  nation  must  not  come  to  council  except 
with  clean  hands.  The  law  should  not  be 
aimed  at  any  one  corporation,  but  at  all  corpora- 
tions. The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  turning  this  matter  over  and  over  since  the 
early  '70's,  when  the  Granger  agitation  stirred 
the  blood  of  the  people.  Out  of  it  all  has  come 
but  one  fixed,  immovable  conviction — namely, 
that  parallel  railroads  should  not  be  controlled 
by  one  interest.  The  corporation  is  flaunting 
in  the  face  of  the  people  the  grim  fact  that  the 
law,  to-day,  is  not  the  servant  of  the  people's 
will,  in  that  it  does  not  prohibit  such  control. 

In  all  this  controversy,  there  is  but  one  prin- 
ciple. That  principle  is  that  the  people  are 
superior  to  the  corporation,  their  creature. 
The  sooner  this  fact  comes  home  to  the  cor- 
poration, the  better  for  it.  Sooner  or  later, 
it  will  come  home.  Evasion,  cleverness,  agility, 
defiance  may  avail  for  a  little  time,  but  to  a 
struggle  between  the  American  public  and  the 
corporation  of  its  making  there  can  be  but  one 
end.  The  corporation  must  serve  and  obey  the 
people  or  it  will  be  destroyed. 

MR.  BRYCE'S  SUCCESSOR 

MR.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL,  who  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Bryce  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  is  well  in  the  running  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England. 
He  is  the  one  great  success,  so  far,  of  the  present 
British  Cabinet.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  interesting  to  Americans  as  half  a 
New  Yorker,  is  conspicuous  in  English  politics 
— but  he  appears  to  go  on  his  father's  theory 
that  it  is  important  to  make  enemies.  As  a 
result,  his  present  prominence  is  regarded 
with  a  certain  resentment  by  statesmen  who 
were  in  public  life  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
nursery. 

Mr.  Birrell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Radical 
with    all    the    urbanity    of    one    of    Matthew 


Arnold's  men  of  "culture,"  and  he  is  a  lawyer 
without  any  over-respect  for  precedent,  and  a 
Nonconformist  without  prejudice.  He  handled 
the  Education  bill — which  has  been  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Lords — with  absolute 
good  temper,  tact,  and  courtesy.  His  manner 
of  dealing  with  his  opponents  was  so  skilful 
that  many  recalled  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the 
minister  responsible  for  firm  Government  in 
Ireland.  When  the  Pamellites  set  themselves 
to  make  life  miserable  for  Mr.  Balfour,  he 
refused  to  be  ruffled,  with  the  result  that  he 
became  the  logical  successor  of  Lord  Salisbury 
as  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives. 

The  Liberals  are  pledged  to  the  Irish  party 
to  bring  in  a  Home  Rule  bill.  It  will  be  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Then  the  Campbell-Bannerman  gov- 
ernment will  be  in  a  position  to  dissolve 
Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  voters.  The 
appeal  will  be  made  on  the  ground  of  the 
double  iniquity  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  Government  to  keep  its 
campaign  promises,  and  further,  in  standing 
in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  difficulty, 
which  no  less  a  person  than  King  Edward  is 
said  to  desire. 

OUR  FOREIGN   TRADE 

IN  1906,  for  the  first  time,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  crossed  the 
S3, 000,000,000  mark.  It  is  only  eight  years 
since  the  total  crossed  the  $2,000,000,000  mark. 
Thus,  in  the  eight  years,  there  has  been  a 
growth  of  50  per  cent,  in  our  foreign  trade. 

The  new  high  record  for  1906  is  not  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  gratification.  Although 
the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  by  nearly  half  a  billion,  on  the  face  of 
the  trade  statistics,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the 
year  just  closed  this  country  imported  gold 
to  the  extent  of  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  thus  cutting  down  our  balance  to  a 
net  figure  of  less  than  four  hundred  million 
dollars  after  allowing  for  the  silver  exports. 

This  is  the  figure  shown  in  the  statistics. 
It  has  come  home  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  statistics  are  not  always  to  be 
considered  a  trustworthy  guide.  Against  this 
balance  there  must  be  reckoned  the  interest 
to  be  paid  on  American  securities  held  abroad, 
less  the  interest  on  foreign  securities  held 
here,  a  great  amount  that  ought  to  be  deducted 
against  over-valuation  of  exports  and  under- 
valuation of  imports,  and  many  other  items. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  real  balance 
of  trade  in  the  year  1906  was  against  rather 
than  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Lest  we  grow  proud  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  wonderful  figures  compiled  by  the 
Government,  it  is  well  to  note  many  other 
facts  in  this  connection.  In  1898,  our 
exports  totaled  $1,255,546,266.  In  1906 
they  totaled  $1,798,107,955.  The  gain  is 
$542,561,689,  a  very  substantial  increase. 
But  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  price,  rather  than  to  the  increase  in  volume  ? 
According  to  Dun's  compilation,  the  average 
prices  of  commodities  in  the  United  States 
increased  from  79.40  in  1898  to  105.33  in  1906, 
an  increase  of  32.6  per  cent.  If  this  rate  of 
increase  be  applied  to  our  exports  in  1898, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  our  ex- 
ports in  that  year,  at  the  prices  of  1906,  would 
have  been  $1,690,656,000.  The  real  increase 
in  our  exports  in  1906  was  therefore  only  a 
little  over  a  hundred  million  as  compared 
with  1898. 

As  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  the  volume  of 
our  export  trade  grows  very  slowly.  Cotton 
constituted  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
1906,  and  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  the 
results  to  our  trade  balance  were  we  to  face 
an  out-and-out  failure  of  this  crop.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  exports  of  pro- 
visions totaled  higher  than  in  any  year  since 
1900,  in  spite  of  the  beef  expose.  This  branch 
of  our  foreign  trade  still  tops  the  exports  of 
breadstuffs  by  a  substantial  margin. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  COMPROMISE  IN  FRANCE 

THE  present  conflict  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Catholic  Church  was 
precipitated  by  M.  Combes,  who  insisted  on 
enforcing  the  "law  of  associations"  literally. 
It  is  therefore  significant  that  this  former 
Premier,  in  a  recent  speech,  took  the  position 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the 
latest  French  legislation  on  the  subject  was 
logical  and  correct.  Such  an  admission  is 
bound  to  have  a  powerful  effect,  even  on  the 
advocates  of  a  policy  of  no  compromise. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Pope  has  not  been 
the  advocate  of  any  policy  more  extreme  than 
that  of  passive  resistance.  All  through  the 
quarrel,  he  has  made  it  plain  that  he  stood 
simply  on  his  rights  as  a  party  to  an  agreement 
made  with  the  French  nation — an  agreement 
which  could  be  terminated  only  in  a  certain 
way,  according  to  international  usage.       It  is 


not  the  Church,  therefore,  but  France  that 
has  been  seeking  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  present  situation  is  not  only  deplorable 
but  absurd.  If  both  parties  can  but  realize 
that  conditions  in  France  and  in  the  world 
have  changed  since  the  compact  was  orginally 
signed,  and  that  the  only  real  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  in  their  reaching  a  working 
agreement,  the  trouble  will  end.  The  strained 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State 
can  then  be  quickly  readjusted  and  the  de- 
cencies of  French  social  life  may  be  once  more 
observed. 

THE  VACILLATION  OF  THE  CZAR 

THE  Czar  is  said  to  be  willing  now  to 
modify  the  distinctive  Russian  theory 
of  autocratic  government.  He  is  disposed 
to  make  concessions  in  the  direction  of  con- 
stitutional government,  provided  he  may  still 
be  Autocrat  so  far  as  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation  are  concerned. 
Possibly  he  has  taken  the  hint  of  the  terrorists 
who  have  been  picking  off,  one  after  another, 
the  important  executive  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  any  rate,  in  the  face  of  the  present 
temper  of  the  population,  the  next  Duma  will 
probably  not  be  treated  with  the  scant  courtesy 
and  the  bad  faith  that  met  the  first  Duma. 

And  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  bureaucracy  to  give  the  power  of  the 
purse  over  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
— and  without  that  there  can  be  only  a  parlia- 
ment in  name.  If  the  Czar  is  to  retain  the 
power  to  organize  and  increase  the  army  to 
suit  himself,  to  build  and  equip  new  fleets, 
to  declare  war  and  carry  it  on,  without  con- 
sulting the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  Duma 
would  be  powerless  to  check  extravagance  or 
abuse  by  cutting  off  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions. And  this  power  to  curb  administrative 
action  is  that  which  has  made  the  great  repre- 
sentative assemblies  of  the  world  what  they 
are. 

The  Czar's  reservations  snow  that  he  is 
still  in  the  vacillating  frame  of  mind  which 
led  him,  in  his  relations  with  the  first  Duma, 
to  take  back  with  one  hand  what  he  gave 
with  the  other.  He  talks  about  constitutions 
and  parliamentary  government,  but  he  seems 
incapable  of  understanding  that  a  chamber 
of  representatives  of  the  people  can  never  be 
of  the  slightest  importance  unless  it  have  the 
power  to  curb  the  executive  by  striking  at  his 
base  of  supplies. 
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TWO  PROMINENT  MEN 

MR.  W.  W.  FINLEY,  the  new  president 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  has  taken 
command  at  a  moment  when  the  affairs  of 
that  corporation  arc  in  a  position  that  will 
tesl  the  capability  of  the  new  official.  Mr. 
Finley  recognizes  that  the  development  of  the 
South  will  call  upon  his  railroad  in  the  next  few 
years  for  many  millions  of  dollars  to  build 
new  branches,  to  supply  new  cars  and,  gen- 
erally, to  meet  half-way  the  growth  of  the 
country. 

At  the  outset,  the  new  president  took  the 
public  into  his  confidence.  It  was  rather  a 
radical  departure  from  the  accepted  policy  of 
the  railroad  executive.  He  came  out  openly 
and  told  the  stockholders  and  the  people  that 
he  saw  the  need  of  much  money.  His  address 
had  various  effects.  It  gave  the  shippers  of 
the  South  great  joy.  It  gave  Wall  Street  a 
cold  chill,  and  led  to  quite  a  little  smash  in  the 
stocks  of  the  Southern  Railway.  Both  have 
concluded  since  then  that  he  is  not  afraid  to 
speak   his   mind. 

Mr.  Finley  is  well  qualified  to  command  the 
Southern  Railway.  He  began  his  railroad 
service  in  1873,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  as  a 
stenographer  to  the  vice-president  of  the  New 
Orleans,  Jackson  &  Great  Northern,  and  all 
his  railroad  experience,  except  seven  years 
under  J.  J.  Hill,  has  been  gained  in  the  South. 
He  knows  the  people  and  their  needs — and  he 
intends  to  meet  them  if  he  can. 
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Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane  is  a  dual  personality. 
He  is  a  "California  Democrat,"  but  a  "Roose- 
velt Commissioner,"  and  he  is  proud  of  both 
distinctions.  He  is  one  of  the  new  men  who 
were  drafted  into  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  when  it  was  increased,  under  the 
new  Rate  law.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  Harriman  roads,  it 
has  come  about  that  Mr.  Lane  stands  out 
as  probably  the  most  aggressive  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  significant  member  of  the 
Commission. 

As  a  "California  Democrat,"  Mr.  Lane  has 
had  some  interesting  experience  with  political 
methods  in  that  state,  and  his  appointment  to 
the  Commission  was  considered  very  inter- 
esting at  the  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his 
political  career  in  California  had  brought  him 
more  than  once  into  contact  with  the  "machine" 


said  to  be  controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company. 

As  a  "Roosevelt  Commissioner,"  it  is  noted 
that  Mr.  Lane  is  asking  most  of  the  questions 
in  the  investigation  of  this  same  Southern 
Pacific  and  its  owner.  He  asks  his  questions 
very  briefly,  but  he  seems  to  expect  a  much 
better  answer  than  railroad  officials  have  been 
wont  to  give  to  the  Commission.  In  fact,  a 
prominent  railroad  official  sums  up  Mr.  Lane's 
position  in  the  Commission  in  the  phrase: 

"He  carries  the  dvnamite!" 


WE  AND  OUR  NEIGHBORS 
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'HILE  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  one 
Swettenham,  was  busy  ruffling  the 
feathers  of  the  American  Eagle  down  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  Earl  Grey,  was  measuring  out  royal 
hospitality  to  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  The  two 
incidents  served,  in  a  measure,  to  keep  the 
balance  true  between  us  and  our  neighbors. 

The  Swettenham  incident  caught  more  than 
its  proper  meed  of  popular  attention.  It  was 
merely  a  case  of  nerves,  working  upon  one  of 
those  typical  English  officials  whom  one  encoun- 
ters every  now  and  then  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  The  really  interesting  point  about  the 
affair  is  the  fact  that  both  Downing  Street 
and  Washington  refused  from  the  very  outset 
to  regard  the  outbreak  as  worth  more  than  a 
mere  exchange  of  more  or  less  perfunctory 
compliments.  The  Governor  said  he  was 
sorry;  and  that  ended  it.  Luckily,  common 
sense  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  virtue. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Root  to  Ottawa  is  much 
more  interesting.  Of  course,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  has  no  diplomatic  function. 
What  he  and  Mr.  Root  said  to  one  another 
had  no  direct  political  significance.  It  was  the 
fact  that  they  wanted  to  say  anything  at  all  to 
one  another  that  was  interesting.  It  appears 
that  they  enjoyed  the  visit,  and  Mr.  Root  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  people  of 
Canada  how  interested  we  are  in  their  splendid 
growth. 

Now,  Mr.  Root  has  just  recently  returned  from 
South  America.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  here,  he 
began  a  campaign  of  education,  to  induce  the 
American  people  to  cultivate  the  people  of 
South  America  in  a  commercial  way.  He  is 
enthusiastic  about  South  America,  so  much 
so  that  he  advocates  the  building  up  of  our 
foreign  trade  with  that  country  even  at  the 
expense    of   great   subsidies.     If   this   be   his 
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attitude  with  regard  to  South  America,  what 
would  he  have  us  do  with  Canada?  He  has 
not  advocated  anything  very  radical  with  regard 
to  the  Dominion,  but  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  future  should  bring  forth  a  stronger  and 
stronger  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  meet  half-way  any  efforts  that 
may  be  made  by  the  Canadians  in  the  matter 
of  increasing  the  mutual  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

On  the  whole,  this  has  been  a  great  year  for 
visiting.  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Root  are  the 
"visiting  plenipotentiaries"  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  time  to  admit  that  both  of  them 
know  how  to  do  the  work.  It  is  too  early  to 
attempt  to  gauge  the  effect  of  these  diplo- 
matic tours  around  the  neighborhood,  but  no- 
body doubts  that  the  effect  will  be  good. 

THE  NATIONAL  DRESSMAKER 

THE  most  important  industry  in  the  State 
of  New  York  is  the  making  of  women's 
clothes.  This  fact  is  disclosed  in  the  last  cen- 
sus report,  which  shows  that  this  industry  has 
moved  up  to  the  head  of  the  list,  displacing  the 
kindred  industry,  the  making  of  clothes  for  men. 
These  two  industries  together  are  far  and  away 
ahead  of  any  other  single  industry  in  the  state. 
They  total  over  $340,000,000.     This  is  within 


$25,000,000  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Nearly  75,000  people  live  upon  this  making 
of  women's  clothes,  and  53,000  more  are 
engaged  in  making  clothes  for  men.  Out  of 
every  hundred  people  who  work  in  the  industrial 
pursuits  in  New  York  state,  fifteen  are  engaged 
in  making  clothes  for  men  and  women.  Nearly 
sixty-two  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  out  to 
these  workers  in  one  year. 

New  York  is  the  national  dressmaker,  tailor, 
and  haberdasher.  Out  of  every  $100  worth 
of  clothing  made  for  women  in  one  year,  this 
state  produced  $70  worth.  In  collars  and  cuffs 
for  men,  New  York  manufactured  nearly  97 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  output  of  the  nation.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  value  of  men's  furnishings 
has  fallen  behind,  as  compared  with  1900. 
Coupled  with  the  startling  manner  in  which 
the  clothes  for  women  have  overtopped  the 
tailoring  for  men,  this  fact  may  furnish  an 
interesting  theme  for  some  social  philosopher. 
It  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  mere  man,  if  married, 
is  carrying  a  burden  that  grows  heavier  year 
by  year.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  hint  that  any 
man  goes  collarless  or  cuffless  because  his  wife 
— but  why  pursue  this  painful  study  of  statis- 
tics further? 
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IN  ENGLAND,  in  Germany,  and  par- 
ticularly in  France,  the  average  in- 
vestor owns  a  block  of  government 
bonds.  He  has  bought  them  because  they 
represent,  to  him,  the  very  safest  and  soundest 
class  of  investment.  He  puts  them  in  the 
bottom  of  his  strong-box;  and  is  quite  sure 
that  if  ever  a  rainy  day  comes  in  which  he  can- 
not sell  anything  else  he  owns  without  a  loss, 
he  can  turn  the  box  upside  down  and  sell  these 
bonds. 

If  one  were  to  make  a  pilgrimage  about  the 
United  States  looking  for  people  who  have  any 
considerable  amount  of  the  national  debt 
thus  hoarded  up,  it  would  be  astonishing  how 
little  would  be  found.  The  inevitable  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  searcher  would  be  driven  is, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  buy 
the  government  bonds  to  any  appreciable 
extent.     The  following  is  a  paragraph  from 


a  letter  written  by  a  retired  merchant  in  the 
state  of  New  York: 


"I  inherited  a  block  of  government  bonds,  bought  by 
my  father  from  Jay  Cooke  after  the  Civil  War.  I  think 
they  paid  me  4$%,  which  was  a  good  revenue.  After  a 
while  they  fell  due,  and  were  paid  off.  When  it  came  to 
investing  that  money,  I  wanted  to  get  some  other  of  the 
government  bonds,  but  I  could  not  find  any  that  would 
yield  me  much  over  i\%.  I  did  not  invest  in  Governments 
until  1897,  when  I  bought  a  block  of  the  4%  bonds  put  out 
after  the  Spanish  War. 

"Next  July,  they  will  retire  those  bonds.  I  don't  know 
much  about  it,  but  a  friend  of  mine  says  that  they  will  sell 
2%  bonds  at  about  102,  to  take  the  place  of  these  bonds  of 
mine.  Now  I  don't  want  any  2%  bonds  at  102,  and  I  don't 
see  how  any  other  investor  can  afford  to  buy  them  at  that 
price.  Why,  a  man  would  have  to  buy  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  to  get  ten  thousand  a  year!  If  they  do  that,  there 
won't  be  a  single  United  States  Government  bond  in  the 
country  that  is  not  far  too  high-priced  for  me." 
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I  believe  that  this  letter  fairly  represents  the 
attitude  of  the  average  investor  toward  the 
United  States  Government  bonds.  It  is  borne 
out  by  the  statistics  of  last  year.  The  semi- 
official figures  show  that  there  are  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  about  $925,000,000 
of  United  States  Government  bonds.  In  the 
face  of  this  total,  the  transactions  in  the  bonds 
through  the  whole  twelve  months  amounted 
to  only  $1,600,000. 

The  explanation  is  not  very  hard  to  find.  It 
is  indicated  in  the  following  partial  table,  show- 
ing the  principal  issues  of  United  States  bonds 
listed  on  the  Exchange  in  1906,  with  high  and 
low  prices  for  the  year: 


Amount 

$595,942,35° 

63,945.460 

116,755,350 

118,489,900 

30,000,000 


Bond 
Consol 

1907 

i925 
Panama 


Rate 
2% 
3% 
4% 
4% 


High 
105I 
104$ 
103* 
132I 
i°5i 


Low 

103 
102 
100} 
129 


It  will  be  seen  immediately  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  debt  is  in  2  per  cent,  bonds,  which 
sell  above  par.  Now  what  investor  would  buy 
them  at  such  a  price,  if  he  were  buying  merely 
for  investment? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  4  per  cent, 
bonds  of  1907,  which  were  issued  under  the 
act  of  July  14,  1870,  are  one  issue  that  is 
widely  held  by  real  investors.  It  is  said  that 
over  $80,000,000  of  these  bonds  are  so  held, 
being  scattered  widely  over  the  continent. 
These  bonds  will  be  paid  off  in  July — and  after 
that  date,  unless  the  present  plans  change  con- 
siderably, there  will  be  few  United  States  bonds 
that  will  appeal,  even  remotely,  to  the  outside 
investor. 

Before  pointing  out  the  reason  for  this 
strange  condition,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  draw 
a  contrast.  The  people  of  France  are  con- 
sidered the  most  thrifty  nation  in  the  world. 
They  are  savers.  For  that  reason,  France  is 
the  country  upon  which  all  other  civilized 
nations  fall  back  in  time  of  need.  The  people 
of  that  nation  are  financing  the  throne  of 
Russia.  Last  spring,  when  the  American 
public  was  pretty  well  drained  of  its  surplus 
cash,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  went  to  Paris 
and  borrowed  $50,000,000  from  the  French 
people.  Concerning  this  national  character- 
istic, M.  Alfred  Neymarck,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  French  financial  economists,  has  this 
to  say: 


"Trench  rentes  (government  3%  bonds)  are  sustained 
by  millions  of  those  depositing  small  sums  in  the  savings 
banks — minors,  the  disabled,  married  women,  insurance 
societies,  mutualists,  and  the  millions  of  middle  classes, 
countrymen,  shopkeepers,  and  merchants  disposing  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs,  all  of  them,  in  preference 
to  anything  else,  investing  in  the  security  and  tranquility 
of  French  3  per  cents.  No  country  in  the  world  possesses 
such  a  financial  democracy.  This  democracy  has  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  every  one.  It  has  furnished  the 
necessary  capital  for  the  war-ransom,  for  the  recuperation 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  improvements  in  times  of  peace. 
Freedom  of  territory  and  the  safety  and  restoration  of  the 
country  is  found  in  the  legendary  'woolen  stocking.'  " 

Now  let  us  see  the  reason  why  the  United 
States  bonds  are  not  to  be  considered  a  fit 
investment  for  the  money  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  technical  reason,  but  one  that  can  be  very 
easily  made  clear.  It  is  because  the  currency 
law  of  the  United  States,  framed  in  Civil  War 
times,  makes  these  bonds  unfit  for  the  public 
by  making  them  extremely  valuable  to  the 
national  banks. 

All  national  banks  desire  to  issue  their  own 
notes.  In  order  to  do  so,  they  have  to  buy 
certain  government  bonds.  Suppose  that  the 
First  National  Bank  wants  to  put  out  $100,000 
of  notes,  or  bills,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
called.  Under  the  law,  this  bank  is  obliged 
to  deposit  at  Washington  $100,000  of  the 
United  States  bonds.  No  other  bonds  will  do 
— they  must  be  Governments.  For  that  reason, 
the  national  banks  are  constant  buyers  of  these 
bonds.  They  do  not  buy  them  to  get  interest. 
They  buy  them  simply  because  they  must  buy 
them.  Consequently,  the  2  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  Government  are  bought  above  par.  If 
they  only  had  1  per  cent,  interest,  they  would 
sell  at  about  the  same  price. 

Now,  the  thing  that  makes  these  bonds  worth 
around  102  or  more  to  the  national  bank  is  the 
fact  that  this  bank  can  issue  bills  against  the 
bonds.  You,  the  individual,  cannot  do  this. 
You  can  go  and  deposit  the  bonds  in  a  bank, 
and  borrow  money  on  them,  but  you  will  have 
to  pay  the  regular  rate  of  interest,  perhaps  6 
per  cent.,  for  your  money.  Therefore,  the 
bonds  are  not  worth  102  to  you,  because  you 
cannot  use  the  value  which  the  national  bank 
gets  out  of  them. 

There  are  other  reasons  of  the  same  kind :  for 
instance,  the  value  of  the  bonds  to  the  banks  as 
security  for  the  deposits  of  government  money 
in  the  national  banks;  the  credit  which  it 
gives  to  a  banker  to  be  able  to  show  a  lot  of 
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government  bonds  at  any  time;  the  clientele 
which  a  private  banking  house  can  get  among 
insurance  companies,  etc.,  by  lending  them 
blocks  of  government  bonds  instead  of  other 
bonds  over  tax-day — in  fact,  there  are  half  a 
dozen  ways  in  which  these  bonds  are  valuable 
to  great  banks,  but  not  to  you — the  private 
investor.  If  the  bonds  were  sold  merely  on 
their  value  as  investments,  they  should  not  sell 
— these  2%  bonds — much  above  80. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  method  which 
the  Government  uses  in  issuing  new  bonds 
to-day.  When  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia, 
sold  the  government  bonds  after  the  Civil  War, 
he  scattered  them  abroad  over  the  land.  Every 
day  he  published  a  report,  showing  just  how 
many  had  been  taken  by  the  people.  He  placed 
them  with  widows  and  orphans,  ministers, 
churches,  hospitals,  and  cripples.  The  way 
he  advertised  them  to  the  little  people  was 
remarkable.  The  little  people  bought  them 
eagerly,  and  held  them  as  treasured  investments, 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  French  people 
buy  the  rentes. 

In  the  summer  of  1906,  Secretary  Shaw 
decided  to  issue  $30,000,000  of  bonds  to  raise 
money  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Did  he  create 
a  bond  that  the  public  would  buy?  Did  he 
sell  bonds  on  a  basis  of  value  to  the  people? 
Indeed,  no!  He  looked  around  the  national 
banks,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  wanted 
to  issue  more  bills  and  would  pay  high  prices 
for  bonds  on  which  they  could  do  so,  then 
created  a  2%  issue  of  bonds.  He  advertised 
them.  The  whole  issue,  except  for  a  little  block 
or  two,  went  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers  and  is 
used  to-day  as  "basis  for  circulation,"  and  to 
secure  United  States  deposits  in  national  banks. 
Probably  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  that 
issue  of  $30,000,000  is  held  by  the  real  public. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  has  turned 
its  back  upon  the  theory  that  the  people  should 
own  the  bonds.  It  is  now  believed  that  when 
the  4%  bonds  fall  due  in  July,  the  Government 
will  put  out  more  2%  bonds,  which  will  be 
bought  by  the  national  banks  almost  entirely. 
Apparently,  the  whole  aim  of  the  Government 
is  to  make  the  entire  national  debt  into  bonds 
that  the  public  will  not  buy  for  investment. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  United  States 
Government  bonds  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  for  investment.  Looked  at  purely 
from  this  point  of  view,  they  are  selling  on  a 
basis  entirely  false.  No  comparison  can  be 
drawn  between  them  and  the  British  consols, 


or  the  French  rentes.  Dealing  in  them  is  quite 
as  technical  and  professional  an  occupation  as 
is  the  buying  and  selling  of  foreign  exchange, 
or  gold.  If  you  are  thoroughly  competent  to 
deal  in  foreign  exchange,  you  can  probably 
get  a  position  at  $25,000  per  annum  by  merely 
stating  your  qualifications  to  any  one  of  a  dozen 
banking  houses  in  Wall  Street.  If  you  are 
really  qualified  to  deal  in  government  bonds, 
there  are  lots  of  big  national  banks  that  will 
pay  high  for  your  services. 

If  one  is  disposed  to  ask  why  the  Government 
has  adopted  a  policy  which  practically  takes 
the  government  bonds  out  of  the  range  of  the 
people's  money,  the  reply  is  that  this  expedient 
was  a  war  measure.  After  the  Civil  War,  the 
Government  had  to  establish  a  basis  of  credit 
for  itself,  and,  of  course,  the  better  the  basis 
the  better  for  the  Government.  Mr.  Chase 
was  then  the  Secretary.  This  device  was 
suggested  and,  after  discussion,  adopted.  It 
has  never  been  dropped.  The  whole  system 
of  the  government  debt  is  still  founded  upon  the 
expedient  which  was  found  so  excellent  in 
restoring  the  credit  of  the  country  after  the  war. 
No  administration  has  as  yet  had  the  courage 
to  tackle  the  tremendous  job  of  changing  the 
system  back  into  a  channel  that  would  ulti- 
mately make  the  United  States  a  rival  of  France 
in  this  matter  of  owning  government  bonds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  answer  to  the  question 
so  often  asked  by  the  small  and  innocent 
investor  about  the  government  bonds  is  a 
negative  answer.  The  public  should  not  invest 
money  in  the  2%  bonds  of  the  Government, 
because  the  price  is  far  too  high.  Out  of  every 
$1,000  that  you  would  invest  in  such  bonds, 
about  $200  would  be  paid  for  certain  "priv- 
ileges" which  you,  as  an  individual,  cannot 
use.     Such  investment  is  pure  waste. 

Perhaps,  some  day,  this  will  be  changed. 
It  can  hardly  be  permanently  changed,  however, 
before  1930,  when  the  2%  bonds  fall  due.  It 
is  notable  that  the  Panama  bonds  which  were 
sold  in  1906  can  be  called  in  19 16  or  later.  The 
Government  will  probably  not  issue  any  new 
bonds  in  this  way  that  will  have  to  run  over  1930, 
so  that  if  it  be  found  expedient  to  change  this 
system  it  can  be  done  in  that  year.  It  could 
hardly  be  done  before  that  date,  because  the 
bonds  were  sold  with  the  understanding  that 
they  had  these  especial  values,  and  the  country 
could  not  arbitrarily  take  away  these  especial 
values  without  injustice  to  the  banks  that  own 
them. 
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LET  THE  reader  imagine  that  he  is 
standing  on  a  soft  bed  of  silt,  the  bank 
of  a  river  whose  depth  is  from  seven  to 
twelve  feet  and  whose  width  is  3,000  feet;  that 
the  velocity  of  flow  is  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
per  second,  the  water  being  heavily  charged 
with  silt  and  growing  deeper  and  wider  con- 
stantly. Let  him  try  to  realize  that  property 
to  the  value  of  $100,000,000  will  be  de- 
stroyed if  the  flood  cannot  be  stopped;  and 
that  already  the  stream  is  devastating  a  beauti- 
ful valley  containing  1,500,000  acres  of  garden 
land  as  rich  as  that  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile — 
the  lovely  Imperial  Valley  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. He  would  see  that  30,000  acres  had 
already  been  washed  into  the  Salton  Sink,  and 
30,000  more  had  been  damaged  by  little  canyons 
and  gullies;  and  that  a  village  had  vanished, 
together  with  a  number  of  farm  houses.  The 
entire  valley  would  soon  revert  back  to  primeval 
desert,  because  the  Colorado  River  would  cut 
lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  Imperial  Canal, 
destroying  its  system  of  300  miles  of  canals, 
forever  dispelling  hope  of  irrigating  the  expanse 
of  rich  lands,  both  in  California  and  Mexico. 
Six  flourishing  little  up-to-date  cities,  with 
fine  buildings,  would  be  vacated;  12,000  farmers 
would  have  to  move  away,  with  every  living 
creature.  Then  desert  death  and  solitude 
would  reign  so  long  as  the  earth  existed. 
Besides  these  losses,  the  valuable  lands  in 
Arizona  and  California  about  to  be  saved  by 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  by  its 
immense  project  now  well  under  way — the 
vast  weir  at  Laguna,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Yuma,  and  the  $3,000,000  weir  itself — would 
be  lost.  For,  the  moment  that  the  rapids 
backed  up  from  the  Salton  Sink  to  the  break  in 
the  Colorado  River,  then  its  bottom  would 
begin  to  wear  away.  In  time  this  place  of 
deepening  would  reach  up-stream  to  Yuma. 
Then  the  great  steel  bridge  would  fall.  Still 
the  cutting  out  would  go  on  until  the  Laguna 


weir  would  be  reached  and  undermined.  That 
vast  work  would  collapse  and  with  it  the  hope 
of  ever  irrigating  the  97,000  acres  of  garden 
below  it  and  round  about  Yuma. 

The  flood  came  in  this  way.  The  Cali- 
fornia Development  Company,  in  1900,  tapped 
the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Cali- 
fornia, eight  miles  south  of  Yuma,  Arizona. 
The  river  is  higher  than  the  adjacent  lands. 
At  times  of  annual  flood,  it  deposits  silt  on 
either  side,  thus  raising  the  banks  higher  and 
higher.  The  ditch  was  made  to  secure  water 
for  the  fertile  land  in  Imperial  Valley,  to  the 
west.  This  cut  clogged  up  with  silt;  so  another 
was  made  lower  down.  It  also  choked,  so 
that  almost  no  water  could  pass.  But  the 
valley  folk  put  up  a  cry  for  water,  as  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased.  The  com- 
pany sent  an  agent  to  Mexico  City  to  secure  a 
concession  from  that  Government  to  cut  an 
intake  fifty  feet  wide  in  the  west  bank,  on 
Mexican  soil.  The  intake  was  made  and  water 
turned  through  it  in  September,  1904.  But 
the  cut  had  no  headgate;  the  expectation  was 
that  they  surely  would  have  time  to  put  in 
controlling  gates  before  the  regular  Colorado 
River  flood  came  on.  And  so  they  would; 
but  a  "cloud-burst"  occurred  in  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Gila  River,  which  suddenly  poured 
a  flood  into  the  Colorado  at  Yuma.  The  great 
river  rose  rapidly  and  a  wrall  of  water  soon 
passed  under  the  steel  bridge  at  Yuma  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  intake,  when  lo! 
silt  had  no  time  to  fall.  The  intake  began  to 
widen  and  deepen,  faster  and  faster.  A  hurried 
attempt  (No.  1)  to  control  was  made  in  May, 
1905;  it  consisted  in  putting  in  bags  of  sand 
and  brush,  which  the  water  carried  away  as 
straw. 

Opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  intake  was 
a  long  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  above  this,  two  sandbars.  Attempt  No.  2 
was  made  in  July,  1905.     A  row  of  piles  was 
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RELIi;i     MAP    OF    IMPERIAL   VALLEY,    IN     CALIFORNIA    AND    MEXICO,     SHOWING    THE 
COURSE   OF   THE   COLORADO   RIVER   AFTER  THE   BREAK   OCCURRED 

The  gr.;.t  break  in  the  Colorado  River  bank  was  at  A.  The  water  all  left  its  original  course  leading  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  went  to  the  Salton  Sink  at  B,  287  feet  below  sea-level.  It  traversed  the  broken  line, 
A  to  B,  in  length  106  miles  The  break  at  A  is  no  feet  above  sea-level;  Calcxico  is  at  sea-level;  Silsbee,  25  feet 
below;  Imperial,  65  feet  below,  and  Brawley,  113  feet  below.  Upon  the  repair  of  this  break  and  the  permanent 
control  of  the  river  in  times  of  flood  depend  the  present  existence  of  the  farms  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  also  the 
future  of  a  million  acres  of  government  land  being  reclaimed  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 
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driven  across  both  bars  and  into  the  bottom 
of  the  river  to  connect  with  the  north  end  of 
the  island.  Brush  was  piled  against  the  up- 
stream side  and  rocks  were  placed  on  it.  The 
idea  was  to  divert  part  of  the  water  away  from 
the  west  side  of  the  island  to  the  east.  This 
work  was  called  a  diversion  jetty,  but  was 
abandoned  in  August.  Attempt  No.  3  was 
commenced  on  October  13,  1905,  and  consisted 
in  driving  heavy  piling  from  the  west  shore 
across  to  the  island,  just  above  the  intake. 
This  was  not  a  jetty  but  a  dam.  Matting  made 
of  brush  growing  along  the  river  was  pinned 
down  to  the  bottom  by  the  piles.  Rocks,  sand- 
bags, and  gravel  were  heaped  on  this  layer 
until  the  mass  came  above  the  surface  and  the 
whole  made  a  solid  dam.  This  did  divert  the 
water  away  from  the  cut  and  around  to  the 
east  until  November  29th.  And  then  the  trouble 
began;  the  Colorado  in  its  flight  of  2,000  miles 
had  not  encountered  insult  before.  It  hurled 
its  floods  and  the  dam  disappeared.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  island  vanished,  and  then  the 
water  held  carnival  within  the  intake.  En- 
tire acres  of  silt  banks,  laden  with  trees, 
brush,  and  a  "deep-tangled  wildwood,"  went 
down-stream. 

The  cut  rapidly  deepened,  and  the  speed  of 
the  water  greatly  increased.  The  Imperial  Canal 
at  once  overflowed.  An  ancient  canyon,  once 
the  bed  of  a  primeval  river,  was  filled  to  the 
top ;  it  overflowed  and  water  spread  over  many 
square  miles  of  land.  Onward  went  the  flood 
with  ever-increasing  impetus,  downhill  every- 
where. The  elevation  of  the  break  in  the 
Colorado  River  is  no  feet  above  sea -level. 
The  towns  of  Mexicali  and  Calexico — really  one 
town,  but  the  international  boundary  line  passes 
through  the  centre — distant  due  west  forty 
miles,  are  at  sea-level.  Therefore,  when  the 
advance  guards  of  the  oncoming  river  passed 
these  villages,  the  velocity  was  simply  frightful. 
Just  west  of  these  villages,  the  flood  turned  to 
the  north,  left  Mexico,  entered  California  and 
passed  Silsbee  (25  feet  below  sea  level),  Imper- 
ial (69  feet  below),  Brawley  (113  feet  below). 
Then  it  hurried  on  faster  than  the  speed  of  any 
mill-race,  over  the  rim  of  the  sink,  vashing 
out  ancient  oceanic  debris,  shells,  and  remains; 
it  covered  up  the  vast  expanse  of  salt,  sub- 
merged the  great  buildings  of  the  salt  works 
and  the  tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  poured  into  the  lowest  depths,  287  feet 
lower  than  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  just  on 
the  other  side  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains. 


And  then  word  came  from  the  intake  that  the 
entire  river  was  passing  through  the  ever- 
widening  break,  not  one  drop  going  to  the 
Gulf  of  California! 

On  June  4,  1906,  I  ascended  a  high  tower 
in  Calexico  and  gazed  upon  a  chocolate  colored 
expanse  of  rapids  eleven  miles  in  width.  On 
June  29th,  I  stood  again  on  the  same  tower 
and  was  astonished  not  to  see  the  river,  although 
the  Salton  Sea  was  rapidly  rising.  No  wonder 
it  was  invisible.  It  had  cut  a  canyon  for  itself 
to  a  depth  of  50  feet  in  twenty-five  days,  and 
was  running  just  close  to  the  side  of  the  town 
in  a  narrow  gulch  at  appalling  speed.  Look 
at  the  post-office  and  that  entire  street  of 
buildings — see  them  go!  Also  the  station  and 
tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad!  The 
village  and  cemetery  of  Mexicali  were  falling 
into  the  rapids!  On  November  13th,  I  again 
visited  Mexicali  and  where  the  business  portion 
once  stood  there  was  a  huge  excavation  from 
50  to  80  feet  deep  and  2,000  feet  wide.  And 
no  debris  could  be  found  except  bent  and 
twisted  rails,  holding  ties  in  the  air.  The 
buildings,  coffins,  and  all  are  now  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Salton  Sea,  60  miles  away  by  the  crooked 
path.  The  distance  from  the  break  in  the 
river  to  the  submerged  works  of  the  salt  com- 
pany, on  a  straight  line,  is  80  miles;  and  by 
the  devious  pathway  traversed  by  the  water, 
106  miles.  When  the  flood  poured  into  the 
sink  a  marvelous  process  began — cutting  back- 
ward. The  entire  floor  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
is  made  of  fine  silt  of  great  depth  and  the  area 
of  this  material  in  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, is  6,700  square  miles,  all  brought  by  the 
Colorado  from  continental  areas  in  past  ages 
and  deposited  at  flood-times.  It  dissolves 
like  sugar  on  contact  with  water.  At  the 
maximum  recession,  the  river  cut  out  a  canyon 
backward,  or  up-stream,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
in  forty-eight  hours.  All  the  canyons  have 
vertical  walls  in  the  silt  formation,  and  the 
gulch  made  west  of  Imperial  City  is  80  feet 
deep  and  3,000  feet  wide.  A  number  of  culti- 
vated farms  fell  in  along  this  region. 

BUILDING   THE   GREAT   DAM 

The  next  attempt  was  on  a  gigantic  scale : 
First,    a   branch   railroad  was    built    from 
the  main  line  at  Pilot  Knob,  in  California,  to 
the  break  in  Mexico— twelve  miles — together 
with  numerous  sidetracks  for  loaded  cars. 

Second,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  every  stone  quarry 
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within  350  miles.  Thousands  of  men  instantly 
attacked  granite  mountains  with  dynamite  and 
steel. 

Third,  freight-carrying  business  was  stopped 
on  two  grand  divisions  of  the  road  and  every 
car  was  impressed  as  a  rock-carrier. 

Fourth,  a  vast  quantity  of  material  was 
massed  at  the  break  in  thousands  of  cars — 
rock,  gravel,  sand,  clay,  piles,  ties,  steel  rails, 
and  a  host  of  other  things.  The  plan  was  to 
prepare  for  one  gigantic  attack  with  all  materials 
at  hand.  A  steamer,  a  flat-boat,  a  giant 
dredger,  steam  shovels,  a  pile-driver,  steam 
pumps,  cables,  spikes,  picks,  and  hammers 
galore  were  accumulated.  Then  came  600 
Europeans  and  Mexicans  and  450  Indians,  the 
largest  number  of  the  latter  ever  at  work  in  one 
body.  Then  came  600  horses  and  mules,  with 
a  great  number  of  plows,  scrapers,  carts, 
wagons,  spades,  and  shovels.  And  then  up 
went  electric  lights  for  night  work  and  tele- 
phones to  Yuma  and  Los  Angeles,  for  emer- 
gency purposes.  Every  man  from  the  highest 
engineer  to  lowest  Indian  knew  that  a  terrific 
battle  was  about  to  open.  Every  man  of  the 
1,050  had  been  trained  in  engineering  work 
before  and  each  knew  what  and  when  to  do. 
If  they  had  not  been  trained  for  critical  and 
highly  dangerous  work,  the  Imperial  Valley 
would  still  be  traversed  by  the  Colorado,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  would  be  again 
submerged.  The  entire  Southwest  had  been 
scoured  for  cars,  and  there  they  stood,  filled 
with  rocks,  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1906, 
with  eight  colossal  locomotives  to  haul  the 
immense  loads. 

On  this  eventful  day  began  one  of  the  most 
desperate  contests  ever  waged  by  man  against 
Nature.  The  1,050  men  were  on  the  alert,  and 
the  four  engineers  assumed  command.  Just 
a  word  and  the  pile-driver  commenced  driving 
a  straight  row  of  piles  40  feet  apart  across  the 
river.  Steel  cables  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  were  cut  at  proper  lengths  and 
attached  to  these  piles,  descending  down- 
stream. While  the  piles  and  cables  were  being 
placed,  hundreds  of  men  were  at  work  on  a 
large  flat-boat  or  barge,  also  attached  to  cables 
fastened  to  the  piles  up-stream.  This  boat 
was  at  the  exact  point  where  the  dam  was  to 
begin,  and  as  close  to  the  bank  as  could  be. 
The  men,  thick  as  bees  on  the  boat,  were 
binding  tall,  slender  willows  into  bundles  by 
means  of  heavy  wire.  These  were  100  feet 
long  and  20  inches  in  diameter.     Twelve  "dead 


men" — huge  logs — were  buried  deep  in  the 
silt  bank.  One  end  of  a  cable  was  attached  to 
each  log;  and  the  entire  cable  was  wound  on  a 
great  spool  on  the  boat.  There  were  twelve 
spools,  twelve  cables,  8  feet  apart.  There  were 
a  number  of  "skids,"  heavy  inclined  planes 
on  the  barge,  smooth  on  top.  The  willow  bur- 
dles  were  fastened  by  double  loops  to  the  cabli  3. 
Thus  the  cables  were  the  warp  and  the  bund.eb 
the  woof  of  a  carpet  100  feet  wide  and  3,000 
feet  long.  When  the  carpet  filled  the  skids, 
a  steamer  pulled  the  boat  out  from  shore.  The 
spools  turned,  the  cables  were  paid  out,  the 
carpet  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  barge  into 
the  river  and  sank  to  the  bottom,  when  silt  at 
once  began  to  fill  in  between  the  leaves  and 
twigs. 

Then  came  the  carpet-tack  men,  on  a 
huge  pile-driver;  they  tacked  down  the  strip 
of  "carpet"  with  very  heavy  piles  from  40  to 
60  feet  in  length,  in  two  parallel  rows.  In  the 
deepest  part  of  the  river,  three  widths  of 
"carpet"  were  placed,  one  above  the  other. 
Now  here  is  the  secret  of  success.  Silt  brought 
many  difficult  problems.  The  bottom  is  fine 
silt  of  great  but  unknown  depth,  anywhere 
from  perhaps  2,000  to  5,000  feet.  It  is  a 
remarkable  substance,  for  a  rock  dropped  into 
it  under  rapidly  running  water  would  have  been 
undermined  and  settled  lower  and  lower. 
Perhaps  a  dam  could  have  been  put  in  by  the 
use  of  a  number  of  millions  of  tons  of  rock;  but 
it  was  put  across  with  only  70,000  tons — thanks 
to  the  willows.  Then  came  the  railroad 
builders  and  laid  a  heavy  railroad  on  the  tops 
of  the  piles  from  shore  to  shore.  This  roadbed 
is  of  enormous  strength,  necessary  to  hold  the 
train-loads  of  rocks,  and  it  is  braced  in  every 
part  to  withstand  pressure  of  water.  Everybody 
talks  about  "the  sun  of  Austerlitz,"  but  now 
the  sun  of  the  Battle  of  the  Colorado  ought  to 
be  mentioned,  for  at  sunset,  November  3d,  it 
looked  over  the  mountains  and  across  the 
granite  rim  of  the  Salton  Sink  down  upon  a 
scene  of  intense  activity.  A  thousand  men 
were  making  ready  for  an  all-night  battle. 
The  supreme  moment  of  the  conflict  had 
arrived.  The  dam  was  constructed  from  both 
banks,  advancing  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  A  side-track  had  been  put  in  opposite 
the  up-stream  side  of  the  gap,  so  that  three 
or  four  trains  could  be  unloaded  at  the  same 
time.  As  the  ends  approached,  the  water  kept 
rising;  and  its  velocity  ever  increased.  Water 
weighs  62  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  when 
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running  at  high  speed,  its  force  becomes  on«  of 
the  most  formidable  in  nature. 

A    BATTLE    IX   THE    NIGHT 

The  central  gap  was  narrowed  to  a  width 
of  375  feet  The  rage  of  the  water  had  been 
increasing  for  several  days;  and  it  had  been 
issuing  low  subdued  voices  of  anger;  but  on 
this  Saturday  evening  it  began  to  roar.  Even- 
man  heard  the  ominous  sound.  The  electric 
lights  were  turned  on,  lighting  up  the  bronzed 
faces  of  the  Caucasians  and  the  swarthy  features 
of  the  Indians  of  seven  tribes.  Not  a  face 
displayed  a  trace  of  fear  although  the  danger 
was  real.  These  men  had  to  mount  to  the 
tops  of  cars  loaded  with  loose  rocks,  many 
weighing  more  than  five  tons  each,  and  go  out 
on  long  trains  on  a  trestle  to  the  middle  of  the 
river,  directly  over  and  not  far  above  terrific 
roaring  rapids,  struggling  to  crush  the  dam. 
None  knew  but  that  the  trestle  would  give  way 
and  bring  certain  death  to  all.  The  roar  of  the 
flood  was  enough  to  strike  terror  into  strong 
minds;  but  the  features  of  the  engineers  were 
set ;  the  word  of  command  was  given.  Instantly 
the  trains  moved  out  to  the  gap.  "Go!"  was 
shouted,  and  then  began  a  hail  of  rocks,  and 
the  battle  was  on.  The  insulted  river  howled 
and  lashed  itself  into  a  fun-  of  rage.  The 
water  hurled  scorn  at  the  locomotives  in  hoarse 
roar;  and  the  steam  hissed  defiance  and  derision 
at  the  rapid  water.  Then  whole  train-loads 
of  coarse  gravel  rained  down  into  the  very 
jaws  of  the  flood.  Entire  trains  were  emptied 
at  once,  for  the  gravel  cars  all  had  doors  sus- 
pended on  hinges.  The  sides  of  the  trains 
flared  out,  dropping  thousands  of  tons  at  the 
same  instant,  for  had  one  car-load  been  dumped 
slowly  by  shoveling,  the  gravel  would  all  have 
been  washed  down  stream.  Next  came  more 
trains  cf  larger  rocks,  for  as  the  speed  of  the 
water  increased  so  did  its  pressure.  At  the 
maximum  of  velocity,  the  water  caught  a  rock 
weighing  five  and  one-half  tons,  diverted  it  out 
of  a  vertical  line,  and  rolled  it  over  jagged 
rocks  to  a  distance  of  60  feet.  In  fact,  the  side 
of  the  dam  is  bulged  out  a  little  on  the  down- 
stream side. 

At  midnight,  the  hail  and  bombardment 
increased  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance. 
Smokestacks  belched  fire,  safety-valves  kept  ex- 
ploding, the  exhausts  of  the  struggling  monsters 
were  as  thunder,  and  the  escaping  steam  com- 
bined with  all  these,  and  with  the  roar  of  car- 
wheels  grinding  granite  on  the  rails,  into  an 


incessant  din.  By  this  time  the  fun  of  the 
water  was  simply  terrifying.  One  man  went 
down  with  a  rock  and  his  head  was  crushed 
like  a  shell.  Had  the  faces  of  the  engineers 
betrayed  a  shade  of  fear,  it  is  possible  that  a 
panic  might  have  occurred;  but  these  men  and 
even  subordinate  kept  at  their  posts.  Finally 
the  mass  of  stone  and  gravel  rose  above  the 
water  and  then  angry  spray  dashed  against  the 
bottoms  of  cars,  and  on  the  fire-boxes  of  the 
engines,  and  on  the  men.  Down  rained  the 
rocks  and  up  dashed  the  spray,  and  the  tumult 
raged.  Everybody  looked  eastward  for  half  a 
second.  They  saw  the  rising  sun.  Down 
went  rocks,  and  the  tempest  of  steam,  stone, 
and  water  raged  on.  Nine,  ten,  eleven  were 
the  hours  that  went  into  duration,  and  the  top 
of  the  dam  was  almost  up  to  the  rails.  Then 
a  few  more  trains  of  gravel.  "Look!"  somebody 
shouted;  "the  water  has  stopped  rising!" 
"The  river  is  stationary!"  shouted  another, 
and  then  the  engineers — Epes  Randolph.  H. 
T.  Con,  E.  Corrillo,  and  Thomas  J.  Hinds — 
announced  that  the  battle  was  won.  A 
triumphant  shout  of  victory  went  up  at  noon 
on  Sunday,  November  4,  1906. 

When  the  Colorado  river  stopped  rising  at  the 
dam,  it  began  to  flow  back  again  in  its  original 
course  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and  away  from 
the  Salton  Sea.  And  the  $100,000,000  was 
saved,  including  3,000  square  miles  of  rich 
garden  lands  in  the  manelous  Imperial  Valley. 

items  of  the;  great  dam 

Rocks   from   quarries 70,000  tons 

Willows  in  bundles 2.200  cords 

Railroad  trestle 3.800  feet 

Piles,  40  to  60  feet  long 1.100    " 

Sacks  of  sand 10.000 

Earth  placed  by  horses  and  mules 300.000    cu.    yds. 

Earth  placed  by  steam  dredger 200.000    " 

Gravel  rained  down  from  cars 40.000     " 

Clay  dumped  from  trains .    .  40,000     " 

Cost  of  actual  dam .  $1,250,000 

Other  expenses $250,000 

Acres  of  rich  land  saved 1.500.000 

People  whose  homes  were  rescued 12,000 

Caucasian  men  employed 600 

Indians  employed 450 

Horses  and  mules 600 

Miles  of  i-inch  steel  cable   40 

Time  of  building  the  dam   proper  from   first  pfle 

to  last  rock 86  days 


(Editors'  Note:  After  the  foregoing  article  was 
'written,  another  break  occurred.  While  those  in  charge  think 
that  this,  also,  has  been  permanently  closed,  prominent  engi- 
neers of  the  Untied  States  Reclamation  Service  believe  that 
the  Colorado  River  must  be  controlled  at  Us  headwaters,  not 
in  the  Delta.  Their  solution  of  the  problem  includes  the 
s: -:ng  of  the  flood  waters  in  enormous  resenoirs.) 
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HONOLULU  harbor  was  all  that  story 
had  claimed  for  it.  Land  birds 
skimmed  the  skies  and  mountain 
summits  stood  out  boldly  from  fleecy  beds  of 
clouds.  Diamond  Head  loomed  in  the  distance, 
dark  and  forbidding.  As  we  drew  nearer,  we 
could  see  the  dense  shrubbery  of  the  sharp, 
pinnacled  mountains  and,  beneath,  immense 
canefields  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  Nearer  were  great  groves  of  cocoanuts, 
mangoes,  bread-fruit,  and  bananas,  with 
occasionally  a  native  house  or  a  village  nestled 
amidst  the  green.  And  as  a  foreground  for 
this  verdant  scene,  there  was  the  never-ending 
surf,  with  its  lazy  swell  from  the  sea,  slowly 
breaking  as  it  mounted  the  coral  reef  surround- 


ing the  island,  a  little  way  from  the  shore.  A 
faint  tropical  fragrance  was  wafted  across  the 
water,  as  the  steamer  rested  in  the  arms  of  the 
great  South  Sea.  Strange,  musical  language 
floated  up  from  the  boats  below,  and  soft, 
native  music  filled  the  air  with  a  pensive  com- 
plaining. 

With  daylight  come  the  natives  with  their 
welcome.  The  little  brown  boys  swim  around 
the  ship,  diving  for  pennies.  The  flower  girls 
come  with  their  lets,  with  which  we  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  our  friends,  for  this  beauti- 
ful Hawaiian  custom  of  welcome  and  farewell 
has  been  adopted  by  foreign  residents. 

Birds  are  everywhere  in  Hawaii.  Their 
music  fills  the  woods  and  hovers  in  the  quiver- 
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ing  air.  One  wonders  why  we  do  not  all  live 
in  this  paradise,  where  life  is  so  calm  and 
peaceful,  where  ever-blooming  flowers  nod  a 
welcome,  where  life  seems  to  stretch  out 
before  one  in  a  long,  languid  dream  of  de- 
light. A  delicious  laziness  steals  over  you;  care 
slips  from  your  shoulders  and  you  are  en- 
gulfed in  the  great,  brooding  peace  which  en- 
wraps heaven  and  earth.  From  the  blue 
Hawaiian  skies  the  mantle  of  perfect  content 
has  fallen  upon  you  and  its  armor  seems  proof 
against  the  thorns  of  existence.  But  suddenly 
through  your  dreaming  comes  a  rude  awaken- 
ing. The  Hawaiian  mosquito  has  called  to 
make  your  acquaintance  and  bid  you  welcome 
to  his  domain.  This  is  the  one  flaw  in  the 
gem,  the  only  thorn  in  the  garden,  but  he 
evidently  appreciates  the  advantages  of 
monopoly. 

A  drive  around  the  city  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  residents  of  the  island  enjoy  the  best  there 


is  in  life,  in  the  comfort  of  their  homes.  Their 
houses  may  lack  aesthetic  beauty,  but  they  never 
lack  home-like  comfort.  Their  broad  verandas, 
filled  with  palms  and  flowers  and  furnished 
with  tables,  chairs,  hammocks,  and  grass  rugs, 
are  a  paradise  to  the  weary  traveler.  It  is  here 
that  the  Honolulu  people  enjoy  their  glorious 
climate,  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night, 
reading,  eating,  and  sleeping  on  these  broad 
porches.  To  us  from  a  colder  clime,  the 
enjoyment  of  dining  in  the  open  air  with  new 
and  strange  dishes  set  before  us,  and  fresh 
strawberries  and  bananas  of  a  flavor  which 
we  have  never  known,  was  entrancing.  All 
around  us  the  air,  perfumed  with  orange  blos- 
soms and  other  fragrant  flowers,  told  us  of  what 
an  Eden  we  were  in. 

On  this  beautiful  morning,  a  thousand  birds 
called  us  under  the  open  sky  and  out  to  the  spac- 
ious grounds,  where  we  gathered  our  first  trop- 
ical fruits — lemons,  guavas,  pomelos,  oranges, 


A  CLOUD  EFFECT,  HONOLULU  HARBOR 
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tamarinds,  mangoes,  pomegranates,  and  pa- 
payas. The  lawns,  thick  and  velvety  as  a  carpet, 
were  kept  in  perfect  order  by  the  yard-boys,  for 
experienced  servants — Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Portuguese — can  always  be  had.  In  fact,  the 
servant  problem  causes  no  worry  to  the  house- 
wife, who  has  but  little  anxiety  in  this  land  of 
plenty.  Everybody  seems  to  take  life  easily. 
The  offices  close  very  early,  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  care  is.  The  sugar  barons, 
their  capital  once  rightly  invested,  draw  their 
dividends — and  the  rest  of  life  is  required  to 
spend  them.  As  the  demand  for  sugar,  coffee, 
and  rice  is  unceasing,  the  cultivation  of  these 
products  is  the  leading  industry  of  the  country. 
The  Honolulu  market-place,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  is  a  good  place  to  see  all  classes 
meet — the  White,  the  Kanaka,  the  Portuguese, 


the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  here  and  there 
a  Korean,  the  darkest  of  them  all.  They  bar- 
ter, buy  and  sell,  and  drive  away  along  one  of 
the  many  avenues  which  line  the  city. 

The  picturesque  huts  of  grass,  with  their 
trimmings  of  cocoanut  leaves,  are  still  pre- 
ferred by  the  natives  to  a  more  modern  home. 
The  principal  food  of  the  native  is  poi,  made 
from  the  root  of  the  taro,  a  tuber  grown  in 
swamps;  after  being  ground  to  a  pulp  and 
kneaded,  it  is  cooked  in  pits  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  thick  paste.  This  is  served  in 
polished  wooden  bowls,  called  "  calabashes," 
and  is  eaten  by  the  natives  with  the  fingers,  as 
they  sit  in  a  circle  under  the  protecting  fern 
and  pomegranate  branches.  The  making  of 
these  calabashes  is  now  a  lost  art.  The  wood, 
too,  is  becoming  extinct. 


(  IIIM.SK    FISHERMEN    DRAWING    IN    THEIR    NET 
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A  PAPAYA  TREE 
The  papaya  is  served  as  a  vegetable  rather  than  a  fruit 


At  the  liidii,  the  native  feast,  the  tabic  groans 
with  its  weight  of  fish,  poi,  and  many  other 
dishes  rooked  in  the  manner  adopted  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  white  man  set  foot  upon  the 
island.  The  health  of  the  guests  is  drunk  in 
COCOanut  water;  then  come  fish  and  chicken, 
wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called  ti  and 
cooked  underground  by  means  of  hot  stones. 
The  crowning  glory  is  a  roast  pig.  All  kinds 
of  fruits  adorn  the  table.  The  alligator  pear, 
one  of  the  most  cherished,  is  delicious  for 
salads.  The  salt,  a  native  product,  is  salmon- 
colored  and  is  used  extensively  among  the 
Kanakas.     Music  is  almost  continuous  at  the 


COFFEE,   AS   IT   GROWS 

Each  berry  contains  two  beans,  with  their  flat  surfaces  together,  enclosed 
in  several  thicknesses  of  fibrous  covering 


A  GROUP  OF  ROYAL  PALMS 

feast — and,  in    fact,  .wherever    the  Kanaka  is 
found. 

In  the  Kamehameha  schools,  established  by 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Bishop  for  the  education  of 
native  boys  and  girls,  instruction  can  be  had 
at  a  nominal  cost  and  the  intellectual  needs  of 
the  present  generation  are  well  provided  for. 
There  are  spacious  grounds  and  ten  or  twelve 
buildings.  The  Bishop  Museum,  which  ad- 
joins these,  is  an  institution  of  which  the  islands 
may  well  be  proud.  In  it  are  found  many 
reminders  of  native  customs  which  have  be- 
come obsolete.     Here  is  displayed  "the  royal 
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cloak  of  feathers,"  of  orange  hue,  the  national 
color,  worn  only  by  the  royalty.  This  is  made 
of  a  million  feathers,  not  more  than  two  from 
any  one  bird.  Here  also  are  the  royal  plumes, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  which  were  carried  upon 
state  occasions  by  staff-bearers  to  herald  the 
approach  of  the  king.  The  robes  of  the  late 
King  Kalakaua  are  draped  upon  his  throne, 
which  has  been  removed  to  the  museum  and 
encased  in  glass.  Upon  the  chair  rests  his 
crown,  studded  with  diamonds  and  rubies  of 
great  value,  the  finest  being  half  an  inch  in 


BANANAS,   ON   THE  TREE 
When  removed  from  the  tree,  they  are  suspended  from  the  smaller  end 

diameter.  The  museum  not  only  contains 
ancient  Hawaiian  curios  but  also  many  Poly- 
nesian articles  rarely  found  in  northern  col- 
lections. 

The  churches  of  Honolulu  are  few  but  united. 
The  Central  Union  Church  is  a  stone  structure 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $130,000.  It  is  here  that 
the  majority  of  Honolulu  worships.  The 
English  Church  is  a  beautiful  gray  stone  build- 
ing. Near  what  used  to  be  the  King's  palace, 
now  the  Executive  Building,  stands  to-day  an 
old  native  church  made  of  coral,  one  hundred 


A   XATIVE  GATHERING   COCOANUTS 
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years  old,  perfect  in  every  detail,  a  magnificent 
structure,  well  arranged  with  balconies,  one  of 
which  was  always  used  by  the  members  of  the 
royal  family.  It  is  furnished  with  pews  of 
native  wood  and  has  a  pipe  organ,  for  music  is 
an  important  feature  in  the  religion  of  the  island. 
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W'lun  driving  slowly  along  the  avenues,  the 
beauty  of  the-  city  is  such  that  the  longer  you 
ga/.e  the  more  enchanted  you  become.  With 
perfeel  peace  and  contentmenl  surrounding,  the 
blue  sky  overhead,  and  nature  in  her  happiest 
mood,  the  spirit  of  rest  takes  possession  of  you 
and  you  feel  as  if  transported  from  the  prosaic 
world  to  a  fairyland. 

THE   OUTSKIRTS   01     I  EE    CITY 

Within  the  limits  of  the  city  is  an  extinct 
volcano — Punch-Bowl    Hill.      Bordering     the 

streets  leading  to  this,  on  either  side,  are  the 
homes   of   the  Portuguese.     However  humble, 


A   BANYAN'  TREE 

The  spreading  branches  send  down  roots  which  eventually  become 

trunks 


THE   NIGHT-BLOOMING   CEPEUS 

each  has  its  own  little  grape  arbor,  its  taro  patch 
and  garden,  with  a  high  board  fence  to  define 
its  borders.  Following  the  winding  road,  we 
are  soon  within  the  crater,  its  high  walls  com- 
pletely encircling  us.  The  death-like  silence 
of  the  place  is  in  marked  contrast  to  what  must 
have  been  its  state  when  belching  forth  fire  and 
lava.  At  a  turn  in  the  road  we  are  met  by  two 
enterprising  natives,  who  offer  their  wares  of 
koa  and  bamboo  seeds,  the  latter  commonly 
called  "Job's  tears."  At  the  highest  point  the 
driveway  follows  the  wall  of  the  crater  to  the 
very  edge,  where  a  cannon  stands  guard  over 
the  city  and  harbor.     From  this  point  there  is 


A   CHINESE  WOMAN,  WITH   HER   CHILD 
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JAPANESE  GIRLS  IN  HAWAII 

an  impressive  view  of  Honolulu,  as  it  spreads 
out  before  the  eye,  with  the  ocean  as  a  back- 
ground. The  city  extends  fully  ten  miles 
from  Diamond  Head  and  Wakiki,  at  one  end,  to 
Moanalua,  Mr.  Damon's  palatial  home,  at  the 
other. 

Slowly  we  return,  descending  the  southern 


side  of  Punch  Howl,  drive  through  beautiful 
Monoa  Valley,  with  its  dancing  streams  and 
vast  hedges  of  fern  and  night-blooming  cereus. 
It  13  at  the  entrance  to  this  valley  that  Oahu 
College,  "the  oldest  college  west  of 'the  Missouri 
River,"  is  located  It  has  a  splendid  campus, 
donated  by  the  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  into  the  Gilbert  Island  lan- 
guage. The  buildings  are  many  and  imposing, 
built  of  native  gray  stone,  which  is  used  ex- 
tensively for  all  the  large  buildings  of  the 
islands.  This  college  is  doing  work  which  is 
well  accepted  by  our  Eastern  colleges. 

From  here  we  drive  to  Diamond  Head      The 


A  CHINESE  MERCHANT  OF  HONOLULU 


A  SHRIMP  CATCHER 

way  leads  around  the  sharp,  rocky  point,  be- 
neath overhanging  crags,  past  the  lighthouse, 
and  around  another  extinct  volcano.  We  drive 
through  Kapiolani  Park,  of  1,800  acres,  with 
its  streams  and  gardens  and  'mystic  island" 
which  tempt  one  to  linger.  Here,  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  one  may  listen  to  the  Royal  Ha- 
waiian Band. 

At  the  aquarium,  we  are  soon  in  laughter  at 
the  many  fieaks  in  fishdom,  from  the  striped 
fish  so  like  the  convict,  to  a  variety  of  orange 
hue  so  nearly  resembling  in  color  the  native 
flower  that  it  is  called  the  lei.  One  otherwise 
quiet-looking  fellow  had  a  fiery  spot  on  the  end 
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of  his  nose,  which  made  him  resemble  noth- 
ing so  much  as  an  old  toper.  Every  ef- 
fort to  colonize  these  fish  is  said  to  have 
failed  and  they  can  be  seen  only  in  their  native 
waters. 

And  now  we  reach  a  beautiful,  white  hotel, 
which  stands  among  the  trees  at  the  water's 
edge.  Near-by  is  the  bathing  beach,  with  its 
sandy  slopes,  where  we  bask  in  contentment. 
Out  upon  the  water  are  the  surf-boats  for  those 
daring  enough  to  venture  a  ride  through  the 


A  HL'LA   DANCING   (URL 

high-rolling  sea.  The  natives,  expert  at  this, 
watch  for  a  large  wave  and,  at  a  given  signal, 
with  their  big  paddles  start  their  canoes  spin- 
ning shoreward  through  a  cloud  of  driving 
mist.  To  the  uninitiated,  it  is  decidedly  excit- 
ing, and  we  find  our  bathing  suits  quite  as  wet 
as  though  we  had  been  in  the  sea. 

After  three  days  of  pleasure  in   Honolulu, 
we  start   upon  a  three  days'   trip  around   the 


A  NATIVE  HAWAIIAN 


island.  Starting  at  one  o'clock,  we  drive  up 
the  beautiful  Nuuanu  Valley,  past  magnificent 
homes  whose  spacious  lawns  are  encircled  by 
palm-bordered  driveways  and  hedged  in  by  the 
green-hued  hibiscus,  with  its  bright  red  blos- 
soms. By  these  hedges  each  man's  home  is 
made  his  castle,  nowhere  more  enjoyed  than 
in  this  island  in  the  mid-Pacific.  On  we  go 
past  the  Royal  Mausoleum,  where,  for  hundreds 
of  years,  have  been  buried  Hawaiian  kings  and 
their  families. 

Driving  in  Hawaii  is  a  luxurv.     From  the 


A   NATIVE   MAKING   "I'Ol' 
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HALIEWA   HOTEL,   AT  WAIALUA,   ON  THE  ISLAND    OF   OAHU 


coral  formation  and  lava  have  been  made  roads 
which,  for  eighty  miles,  we  found  like  a  hard- 
wood floor.  A  six-mile  drive,  by  a  gradual 
winding  ascent,  brings  us  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  rugged  mountain  range,  just  north  of 
Mount  Tantalus.  On  the  mountain  side, 
seemingly  without  soil,  grows  the  most  luxuriant 
foliage.  In  the  little  valleys,  from  away  up 
among  the  ferns  and  flowers,  come  the  little 
brooks  winding  their  way,  by  waterfall  and 
cataract,  to  the  great  blue  ocean  beyond.  It  is 
from  these  tiny  crystal  streams  that  Honolulu 
obtains  its  water  supply,  the  reservoir  in  these 
canyons  holding  the  water  in  readiness. 

Soon  "the  Pali"  is  reached — unexpectedly, 
for  it  seems  that  we  have  only  come  a  mile  or 
so  over  these  delightful  roads.  The  tall  peaks 
tower  above  us,  in  perpendicular  heights, 
awful  in  their  glory;   then  suddenly,  by  a  turn 


in  the  road,  our  eyes  come  from  heaven  to 
earth,  to  a  view  down  broad  valley  beneath. 
We  are  on  the  highest  point — the  borderland 
— known  as  "the  Pali."  The  road  is  hewn 
out  of  solid  rock,  on  the  edge  of  the  perpen- 
dicular wall.  Hundreds  of  feet  above  is  the 
top;  and  below  it  the  distance  is  so  great 
that  it  makes  us  shudder.  Over  this  glar- 
ing precipice,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  an  insurgent    king  from  another    island 


THE  WATER-BUFFALO  IN"   HARNESS 

This  crude  method  of  plowing  rice-fields  is  also  practised  in  the 

Philippines 


A   HAWAIIAN  FOREST  OF  FERNS 
The  size  of  the  tree  in  the  foreground   may  be  inferred  by  compari- 
son with  the  man 
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LOOKING    TOWARD    MANGA,   FROM    KAPIOLANI    PARK 


drove  3,000  warriors  of  Oahu,  so  the  story 
goes. 

Along  the  whole  length  of  this  beautiful  val- 
ley ran  the  road,  winding  often  like  a  bit  of 
twisted  ribbon,  bordered  with  guavas  and 
algerobas,  but  never  leaving  the  sea.  The 
exquisite  coloring  of  this  Pali  view  is  nature's 
daintiest  handiwork.  Far  below  are  the  many 
gardens,  rice  fields,  and  sugar  plantations,  each 
of  a  different  hue,  and  the  coffee  plantations 
still  darker.  These  make  the  valley  a  chess- 
board, the  busy  workers  toiling  in  the  field 
being  the  living  "men."  Little  villages  nestle 
amid  spreading  branches  of  the  monkey-pod 
and  umbrella  trees,  with  here  and  there  a 
church  spire — for  the  natives  are  a  very  re- 
ligious people.  Beyond  is  the  broad  expanse 
of  ocean,  with  its  surf  gradually  wearing  its 
way  nearer  and  nearer  the  homes.  Behind,  the 
blues  of  the  mountains,  shading  to  deep  indigo, 
complete  a  scene  so  picturesque  that  we  will 
earn-  it  with  us — it  is  so  different  from  our  own 
deep- wooded   shores. 

We  stop  at  the  home  of  our  friend,  a  bunga- 
low that  is  the  picture  of  comfort,  with  its  wide- 


spreading  veranda,  fitted  with  couches,  re- 
clining chairs,  a  piano,  well-filled  bookcases, 
tables  upon  which  are  always  the  most  tempt- 
ing fruits,  and  at  the  far  end — a  telephone. 
One  end  of  the  veranda  is  used  as  a  "sun- 
parlor,"  sheltered  by  windows  and  screens,  for 
what  they  call  cold  days — 6o°  above  zero. 
Numerous  rooms  connect  with  this,  the  dining- 
room  being  a  veranda  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house  and  the  kitchen  a  separate  building, 
though  connected  by  a  roofed  veranda.  The 
guest  chambers  are  cottages  by  themselves. 
The  bath  is  hewn  out  of  solid  stone,  with  a 
shower  above.  Servants  are  provided  for  in 
quarters  apart  from  the  house.  The  whole,  in 
fact,  greatly  reminds  one  of  an  old  Southern 
plantation  home,  with  modern  improvements. 
Just  in  front  of  the  house,  spreading  its 
great  limbs  at  least  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  is 
a  great  monkey-pod  tree,  and  under  its  pro- 
tecting branches  the  children,  and  older  ones 
too,  enjoy  the  swings  and  hammocks  in  an 
atmosphere  which  lulls  to  sleep.  As  we  sit 
here,  at  midnight,  dressed  in  the  thinnest  of 
summer  clothing,  with  never  a  wrap,  watching 
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"CANOE-SURFING"    NEAR    DIAMOND    HEAD 
A  favorite  Hawaiian  sport,  just  dangerous  enough  to  be  exciting 


the  moon  rise  out  of  the  water,  casting  its 
reflection  in  a  myriad  of  lights  o'er  land  and 
sea,  we  feel  that  we  understand  why  the 
Hawaiian  so  loves  his  native  isles. 


A   PALM   REFLECTK 


The  next  morning  we  follow  the  perfect  road 
mile  after  mile,  passing  plantation  after  planta- 
tion, rice  field  after  rice  field,  in  which  we  see 
great  oxen  drawing  the  old-fashioned  Chinese 
wooden  plows.  The  natives  are  cordial,  anxi- 
ous to  please,  yet  of  a  decidedly  indolent  type, 
but  always  courteous,  lifting  their  hats  and 
greeting  us  with  their  "aloha,"  as  we  drive 
along.  By  the  brook  at  the  roadside,  with  its 
picturesque  old  water/wheel,  is  the  rice  mill, 
where  all  the  country  round  brings  its  rice  to 
be  cleaned  and  polished,  after  having  been 
threshed  upon  the  concrete  floors,  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  fields  on  every  side. 

In  the  water  near  here,  they  fish  for  squid 
(devil-fish)  with  the  queerest  contrivance, 
resembling  nothing  more  than  a  black  porpoise 
bobbing  around  in  the  water.  It  is  a  small 
windowed  box,  into  which  the  native  thrusts 
his  head  and  peers  down  into  the  deeper 
water  for  the  victim,  which  he  spears  with  a 
pointed  stick  and  then  carries  to  his  hut  on  the 
sands  to  dry  and  eat.  It  is  evident  that  the 
living  of  the  native  can  be  had  at  a  very  little 
cost  and  with  scarcely  any  labor,  with  fish  at 
his  very  doorstep,  fruits  dropping  from  the 
trees,  and  taro  patches  for  lawns  around  his 
thatched  hut. 

Upon  turning  a  promontory,  a  little  village  is 
seen;  it  is  a  Mormon  settlement,  and  near 
it  is  the  new  Kahuka  sugar  mill,  already 
making  an  immense  amount  of  sugar.  At  this 
point  is  the  northern  terminal  of  the  Oahu 
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WAIKIKl  BEACH 

Railroad.  Near  here  a  "  cane  fire,"  so  dreaded 
among  sugar  barons  and  workers,  is  making 
ravaging  inroads  upon  a  valuable  field  as  we 
pass.  Far  away  we  can  see  the  smoke  and,  as 
we  draw  nearer,  louder  and  louder  grows  the 
roar  and  crackle.  It  is  only  by  putting  our 
horses  into  a  smart  gallop  that  we  are  able  to 
bear  the  intense  heat  in  passing. 

After    driving    for    miles    through    tasseling 
sugar-cane,  our  road  is  again  by  the  sea  and 
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beneath  great  mountains  of  coral  and  lava 
formation,  where  show  the  many  strata,  layer 
upon  layer,  telling  of  flow  upon  flow  of  lava 
after  ages  of  upheaval.  Just  at  the  ebb  of  the 
tide,  in  time  for  a  plunge  in  the  surf,  we  reach 
one  of  the  most  peaceful  places  ever  found — 
Waialua,  with  its  restful  little  hotel,  nestled 
among  shady  trees  and  grounds  terracing  to  the 
sea.  Here  upon  the  sands  we  have  a  sun  bath, 
after  battling  with  the  surf. 

The  third  morning,  after  an  open-air  break- 
fast of  juicy  pineapples,  fresh  from  the  plants, 
and  delicacies  which  onlv  Hawaii   can  offer, 
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we  again  slowly  climb  the  divide,  often  looking 
back  at  a  landscape  of  which  we  can  think 
when  in  other  climes  and  feel  its  restful  charm. 

We  are  now  near  the  top  of  the  mountains 
and  have  been  driving  over  an  aqueduct, 
recently  made  by  the  Waialua  plantation  to 
carry  water  to  the  fields  from  a  reservoir  in 
the  mountains  above.  This  reservoir  holds 
2,500,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  readiness  for 
the  opening  of  the  sluice  gates  and  the  irrigation 
of  the  canefields.  This  has  been  accomplished 
at  a  cost  of  over  $400,000  and  will  do  away  with 
the  present  system  of  pumping  stations. 

We  are  soon  upon  the  table-lands  and  see 
beautiful  Honolulu,  as  a  vast  garden,  the  white 
houses  looking  like  blossoms  nodding  us  a 
welcome  return.  Nearer  are  the  lands  used  for 
pineapples,  which,  with  the  rice  and  taro 
swamps,  mark  the  valley  into  little  squares  of 
various  hues.  Through  these  runs  the  Oahu 
Land  and  Railroad  Company's  railroad,  a 
narrow-gauge,  seventy  miles  long.  The  riotous, 
blustering  noise  of  the  little  engine,  as  it  shoots 
across  the  lowlands,  seems  strangely  out  of  place 
in  this  quiet,  peaceful  land  of  song.  This  road 
leads  through  little  hamlets  and  native  villages 
and  by  garden  lands,  which  are  in  great  de- 
mand. At  several  places  are  gardens  on  what 
seem  to  be  terraces  cut  out  of  rock,  about  ten 
feet  wide  and  one  hundred  feet  long;  then  a 
very  steep  hill,  too  steep  to  cultivate,  and  then 


another  little  terrace.  Upon  these  "shelves" 
are  growing  all  kinds  of  tempting  vegetables, 
with  never  a  weed  in  sight.  The  railroad  leads 
to  some  of  the  large  sugar  mills,  first  skirting 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  bewitching  spot.  This  is 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government  and, 
after   improvement,   will  be  a  fine  harbor. 

At  the  Ewa  sugar  mills,  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  islands,  making  300  tons  of  sugar  a  day, 
we  watch  the  process.  The  cane  is  brought 
from  the  fields  in  cars  running  upon  little- 
narrow-gauge  tracks,  turned  into  the  mill  by 
a  great  arm,  almost  human  it  its  work,  and 
crushed  beneath  three  sets  of  great  rollers. 
The  product,  mixed  with  water  and  lime,  runs 
on  to  the  boilers,  where  it  is  evaporated  at  a 
high  temperature  and  cooled.  Then  it  goes 
to  the  centrifugals,  where  it  is  revolved  at 
1,600  revolutions  a  minute;  the  sugar  is  sep- 
arated from  the  molasses  and  then  dropped 
below,  where  it  is  graded,  sacked,  and  weighed, 
ready  for  the  market.  There  is  no  waste,  even 
the  bagasse  being  used  as  fuel  and  the  dust 
and  dirt  from  the  cane  being  sent  back  to  the 
fields  as  a  fertilizer.  "It  is  like  handling  pigs 
in  Chicago,"  says  the  sugar-boiler,  "we  use 
everything  but  the  squeal!"  This  plantation 
uses  70,000,000  gallons  of  water  every  twenty- 
four  hours  in  irrigating  its  vast  fields  of  sugar- 
cane. This  great  quantity  of  water  is  supplied 
by  many  artesian  wells. 
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The  Spreckels  sugar  plantation  and  mill  is  on 
the  island  of  Maui,  which  also  boasts  the 
largest  extinct  volcano  in  the  world,  the  crater 
being  nine  miles  in  diameter.  But  nowhere  is 
the  scenery  so  wonderful,  the  foliage  so  beauti- 
ful, as  upon  the  island  of  Kauai.  Here  grows 
the  maidenhair  fern  to  perfection,  and  in  a 


ping  hundreds  of  feet.  Upon  this  rugged  coast 
is  a  colossal  natural  bridge,  and  near  it  is  the 
monument  to  Captain  Cook,  the  discoverer  of 
the  islands.  Hilo  is  the  chief  town  of  Hawaii, 
and  from  it  the  ascent  is  begun  for  the  terrible 
Kilauea,  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
one  of  the  great  living  volcanoes  of  the  world. 


"THE    CROSS-ROADS 

{Compiled  by 

dozen  varieties — but  always  the  delicate,  dainty 
maidenhair.  Also,  in  wild  abundance,  is  seen 
the  tree  fern,  often  twenty  feet  high,  and  here 
and  there  an  old  banyan  tree  spreads  its  great 
arms  to  root  again. 

There  are  many  waterfalls  upon  the  islands, 
aspecially  upon  Hawaii,  the  water  often  drop- 


OF   THE   PACIFIC" 
G.  Noetzel) 

By  rail  and  by  road,  through  a  riot  of  tropical 
growth,  we  travel  thirty-one  miles,  by  gradual 
ascent,  to  the  "Volcano  House."  After  a 
short  rest,  we  are  mounted  upon  horses  for  the 
descent  into  the  crater.  At  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  with  lanterns  and  a  trusted  guide,  we 
st,i rt .     Following  our  leader  into  the  blackness, 
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often  by  crevasses,  and  picking  our  way  as 
best  we  can — but  usually  trusting  to  our  horses' 
instinct—  we  zig-zag  down  the  side  of  the  crater 
about  i, 800  feet  and  then  travel  about  three 
miles  across  the  lava  to  the  "Lake  of  Fire." 

The  last  part  of  the  journey  is  made  on  foot, 
and  the  heat  from  the  crevasses  is  so  intense 
and  the  air  so  filled  with  sulphurous  fumes, 
that  it  is  almost  suffocating.  While  we  rest 
upon  a  projecting  piece  of  cooled  lava,  our 
guide  places  a  coffee-pot  over  a  crack  and  in 
three  minutes  it  is  boiling. 

As  we  near  this  boiling  lake  of  molten  lava, 
one  by  one  we  are  led  to  the  very  edge.     Down 


not  encourage  a  long  stay.  The  changes  in 
the  crater  usually  take  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  and  often  paths  which  were  followed 
at  night  are  gaping  crevasses  at  daybreak. 

The  coloring  of  the  Hawaiian  landscape  is 
so  wonderful,  the  riot  of  tropical  growth  so 
prodigal,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  turn 
Hawaiian  and  stay  on  forever,  amid  its  scented 
gardens  and  groves  of  palm  and  fern.  No 
more  fitting  tribute  has  ever  been  paid  it  than 
that  of  "Mark  Twain":  "No  alien  land  in 
all  the  world  has  such  a  deep,  strong  charm  for 
me  as  that  one;  no  other  land  could  so  longingly 
and  beseechingly  haunt  me  sleeping  and  waking, 
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below  is  the  seething,  hissing  lava,  terrible  in 
its  grandeur,  and  there  we  stand  upon  the  very 
brink  of  this  awful  furnace,  with  crevasses  a 
foot  wide  not  four  feet  behind  us.  In  the  day- 
time, this  crater  appears  like  a  deposit  of  black 
pitch  in  the  process  of  cooling,  with  smoke  and 
steam  rising  everywhere. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  weird  scene  any- 
where than  is  afforded  by  this  lake  of  perpetual 
fire,  with  its  rolling,  fiery  billows  and  its  foun- 
tains of  flame  that  shoot  up  like  geysers.  The 
numerous  caves  and  crevasses  are  frequently 
visited  by  sightseers,  but  the  temperature  does 


through  more  than  half  a  life-time,  as  that  one 
has  done.  Other  things  leave  me,  but  it  abides; 
other  things  change,  but  it  remains  the  same. 
For  me  its  balmy  airs  are  always  blowing,  its 
summer  seas  flashing  in  the  sun;  the  pulsing 
of  its  surf-beat  is  in  my  ear.  I  can  see  its 
garlanded  crags,  its  leaping  cascades,  its  plumy 
palms  drowsing  by  the  shore;  its  remote  sum- 
mits floating  like  islands  above  the  cloud-rack. 
I  can  feel  the  spirit  of  the  woodland  solitude; 
I  can  hear  the  plash  of  its  brooks;  in  my  nostrils 
still  lives  the  breath  of  flowers  that  perished 
twenty  years  ago." 
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ONE  of  my  friends,  a  professor  in  an 
Eastern  university,  has  for  thirty 
years  suffered  from  almost  constant 
headaches.  These  vary  in  intensity  from  day 
to  day,  from  week  to  week,  but  they  are  rarely 
absent.  He  goes  to  sleep  readily  but  generally 
awakes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  is  prone 
to  lie  sleepless  thereafter.  He  has  had  constant 
difficulty  with  his  stomach,  and  periods  of 
nervous  exhaustion  when  he  could  do  very 
little  work  have  been  frequent.  As  a  result  of 
this  constant  pain  and  the  nervous  exhaustion, 
his  own,  personal  reaction  to  life  is  much  of  the 
time  sad.  His  philosophy  is  deliberately 
optimistic,  but  during  a  great  part  of  his  life  it 
has  to  yield  to  the  state  of  his  feelings. 

My  friend  tried  many  remedies.  For  a  year 
he  was  under  the  care  of  a  physician  who  put 
him  on  an  exclusively  meat  diet.  With  this 
there  seemed  to  result  an  improvement,  but  it 
was  not  permanent.  He  tried  long  periods  of 
outdoor  rest  and  exercise,  and  he  found  that 
mountain  climbing  and  the  like  would  always 
help  him.  But  the  improvement  was  generally 
of  short  duration,  and  upon  returning  to  work 
his  old  pains  and  disabilities  would  reappear 
promptly. 

He  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  specialist,  who 
operated  upon  him  for  piles.  This  specialist 
said  that  all  his  other  symptoms  of  ill  health 
were  merely  reflexes  from  this  trouble.  But 
the  results,  so  far  as  general  health  and  feeling 
were  concerned,  were  negative.  For  a  period 
he  was  given  mechanical  massage  by  means  of 
electric  machines,  and  his  general  health  was 
slightly  bettered;  but  no  profound  change,  no 
cure  of  the  headaches  resulted.  One  physi- 
cian put  him  on  tonics,  such  as  iron  and  strych- 
nine, but  without  achieving  any  generally  good 
effect. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  my  friend  had  had  a 
partial  sunstroke.    One  physician  thought  that 


his  constant  headaches  might  be  due  to  per- 
manent dilatation  of  the  capillaries  of  the  brain, 
induced  at  that  time;  but  an  examination 
made  by  a  specialist  in  nervous  diseases  con- 
tradicted this  opinion.  Applications  of  cold 
to  the  head  and  to  the  back  of  the  neck  failed 
to  reduce  the  symptoms.  Hence,  dilatation 
of  the  cerebral  capillaries  was  manifestly  not 
the  cause  of  his  ill  health. 

Lastly  his  eyes  were  thoroughly  examined 
(they  had  been  superficially  examined  before) 
and  glasses  were  prescribed.  There  was  no 
immediate  change  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
search  for  health  were  again  to  result  in  failure. 
But  then  slowly  an  improvement  began,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  was  very  real. 
Presently,  however,  his  general  condition  again 
began  to  deteriorate.  Then  it  was  observed 
that  on  one  of  his  eyelids  there  was  a  minute 
growth,  which  pressed  upon  the  eye  and  changed 
its  shape  about  one  three-hundedth  of  an  inch. 
The  removal  of  this  growth  acted  like  a  magic 
wand.  For  a  short  time  he  seemed  perfectly 
well.  He  enjoyed  lif e ;  his  work  was  a  pleasure 
in  itself,  which  had  not  been  the  case  for  years. 
His  digestion  was  good,  and  he  slept  well. 
But  he  soon  began  to  go  back.  Repeated 
examinations  have  shown  that  his  eyes  are 
undergoing  a  rather  rapid  change  in  shape, 
and  until  this  is  completed  constant  readjust- 
ment of  glasses  will  be  necessary. 

I  have  given  this  picture  somewhat  in  detail 
because,  with  many  variations  in  particulars, 
it  represents  the  experiences  of  uncounted 
thousands.  Probably  one-fourth  of  all  the 
educated  people  in  America  suffer  from  vari- 
ous kinds  of  disturbances  which  are  more  or 
less  due  to  eye  strain. 

This  eye  strain  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
creates  an  extraordinary  general  condition  of 
the  body.  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  our  most  brilliant  physicians  and 
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writers,  has  in  five  volumes  (.ailed  attention  to 
general  effects  of  eve  strain  with  such 
force  as  to  receive  the  assent  of  most  thoughtful 
medical  men,  by  showing  that  the  serious  dis- 
turbances  of  life  in  such  men  as  Carlyle, 
Huxley,  Wagner,  and  a  score  of  others,  were 
[oned  by  strained  eyes. 

It  frequently  happens  that  persons  suffering 
not  only  from  headaches,  but  also  backaches, 
sometimes  indigestion,  and  even  hysteria,  are 
cured  of  these  troubles  through  the  use  of  sim- 
ple spectacles.  Professor  Schoen,  of  Leipsic, 
reports  the  case  of  a  girl  with  epileptic  seizures 
which  were  due  to  eye  strain.  He  says  that 
the  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child  to 
bring  the  two  eyes  into  uniform  working  con- 
dition, in  the  course  of  time  brought  about 
nervous  disturbances  of  an  intermittent  char- 
acter, and  finally  resulted  in  permanent  dis- 
turbances in  the  brain.  At  first  thought,  all 
this  appears  to  savor  of  quackery.  It  sounds 
as  though  these  were  impossible  associations, 
but  they  have  been  proven  facts. 

How  is  it  possible  that  strain  upon  muscles 
so  small  as  those  of  the  eyes  can  produce  such 
tremendous  disturbances  of  the  whole  organ- 
ism ?  If  I  should  seriously  overwork  one  of  the 
small  muscles  of  my  forearm — for  example,  the 
one  that  moves  one  of  the  fingers — it  would 
become  lame  and  sore;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  me  by  means  of  such  overwork  to 
produce  constant  headache,  backache,  nervous 
exhaustion,  and  indigestion.  And  yet  these 
symptoms  are  constantly  associated  with  eye 
strain.  It  is  true  that  by  persistent  overwork 
of  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  people  do 
get  into  disordered  conditions — for  instance, 
typewriter's  cramp  and  telegrapher's  palsy; 
but  these  disorders  do  not  seem  to  involve  any- 
thing like  the  upsetting  of  the  whole  system, 
that  complete  nervous  exhaustion,  which  is  the 
result  of  eye  strain. 

The  reason  for  this  tremendous  result  of  eye 
strain  appears  to  be  at  least  partly  this:  The 
effect  produced  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  size  of 
the  muscles  involved,  as  to  the  relation  which 
those  muscles  bear  to  the  vital  parts  of  the  human 
machine.  The  pictures  that  are  made  in  our 
eyes,  and  that  arc  always  being  translated  into 
nerve  currents  and  reported  to  the  brain,  form 
the  foundation  for  our  thinking.  They  con- 
stitute a  far  larger  factor  of  the  brain  than 
the  mere  size  of  the  muscles  involved  would 
indicate.  That  is,  vision  is  a  fundamen- 
tal    activity,     and     by    interfering    with     it, 


many  of  the  other  organisms  arc  disturbed. 
Constant  exhaustion  and  strain  of  these  visual 
centres  will  frequently  cause  disturbances  of  the 
most  extensive  character. 

We  might  imagine  a  case  in  which  those 
muscles  that  move  the  fingers  would  play  nearly 
as  important  a  r61e — from  the  standpoint  of 
mental  operations  involved— as  the  muscles 
of  the  eyes.  Take  the  case  of  a  blind  man  who 
docs  much  reading  with  his  fingers  and  who 
is  engaged  in  work  that  requires  the  constant 
detection  of  small  differences  by  means  of  his 
fingers.  Under  such  conditions,  we  should 
expect  that  a  derangement  of  the  muscular 
apparatus  of  the  fingers  would  have  a  far  more 
serious  result  upon  a  man's  general  health  than 
would  be  effected  in  those  of  us  who  do  not  use 
the  fingers  in  a  way  that  is  so  directly  related  to 
intelligence. 

CIVILIZATION   OVERTAXES   THE   EYE 

The  strain  of  civilization  rests  heavier  upon 
the  eyes  than  upon  any  of  the  other  bodily 
organs.  This  is  not  because  vision  is 
more  important  to  civilized  man  than  is  any 
other  sense,  but  because  man's  eyes  in  a 
civilized  community  are  used  differently  from 
their  use  in  savage  life.  No  other  part  of  the 
body  has  had  the  emphasis  upon  its  work 
changed  so  greatly  as  has  the  eye.  The  savage 
had  to  look  at  near  things  and  far  things,  at 
large  things  and  small  things,  equally — while 
modern  man  reads. 

The  capacity  for  seeing  type  belongs  to  the 
normal  eye,  and  it  is  only  because  we  have 
tasked  this  capacity  to  a  tremendous  degree 
and  for  considerable  periods  every  day,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  small  differences  in  these 
black  marks  on  white  paper,  that  there  exists 
this  strain  which  is  producing  deterioration  of 
the  civilized  eye.  People  with  good  eyesight 
among  us  have  as  good  vision  as  the  savages 
possess.  This  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated. But  the  percentage  among  us  of  those 
suffering  from  astigmatism,  shortsightedness, 
and  longsightedness  is  indefinitely  greater  than 
it  is  among  them. 

There  is  another  difference  between  the 
civilized  and  the  savage  use  of  the  eye.  The 
civilized  man  will  look  for  long  periods  at 
things  which  are  at  close  range.  Even  when 
he  is  not  reading,  he  will  not  see  anything 
farther  removed  than  the  wall  of  the  room, 
which  is  but  a  few  feet  away.  The  savage, 
living  most  of  the  time  out-of-doors,  has  usually 
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a  long  focus  and  he  only  occasionally  uses  the 
short  focus.  The  house-living  man  most  of  the 
time  uses  the  short  focus,  much  of  the  time  the 
exceedingly  short  focus  of  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches,  and  only  occasionally  the  long  focus  of 
the  open. 

It  is  found  that  deformities  of  the  eye  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  during  school  life,  thus 
showing  that  they  are  acquired  and  that  the 
school  is  responsible  for  making  them.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  all  the  children  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  have 
eyes  that  rather  seriously  need  correction  by 
means  of  spectacles. 

HOW   TO   TAKE   CARE   OF   THE    EYES 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  serious  re- 
sults of  eye  deformity  and  eye  strain  are  not 
indicated  by  eye  pains,  how  may  one  tell 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  eyes  that  need  treat- 
ment ?  There  is  only  one  way  to  do :  When- 
ever there  are  headaches  or  backaches,  inter- 
ferences with  digestion,  and  nervous  exhaus- 
tion— which  symptoms  are  not  clearly  traceable 
to  and  curable  by  other  definite  measures — 
the  eyes  should  be  examined.  They  are 
peculiarly  vulnerable  and  they  must  be  sus- 
pected when  there  exist  symptoms  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  mentioned  which  cannot  be  traced 
wholly  to  other  sources. 

What  about  reading  on  the  cars?  I  think 
this  question  must  be  viewed  in  a  common- 
sense  way.  For  example — I,  personally,  read 
on  the  cars  most  of  the  time,  because  it  is 
practically  the  only  time  that  I  have  for  read- 
ing; and  reading  is  of  such  importance  to  me 
that  I  am  willing  to  incur  the  clanger  of  over- 
working the  eyes  in  order  to  get  the  reading 
done.  But  we  can  safeguard  our  reading  on 
street-cars  and  trains  in  two  ways. 

(1)  We  can  select  for  reading  that  book  or 
magazine  which  has  clear  type,  good  margins, 
and  lines  sufficiently  short  and  far  apart  so 
that  when  the  eye  travels  from  the  end  of  one 
line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  it  will  not  be 
apt  to  fall  on  the  wrong  place.  By  giving  at- 
tention to  these  points,  we  are  able  to  read  with 
but  a  fraction  of  the  strain  which  otherwise 
such  reading  would  involve.  The  strain  of 
reading  in  a  subway,  by  artificial  light,  or  on  a 
train  at  night,  when  paper,  type,  lines,  and 
setting  are  good,  is  not  nearly  as  severe  as  when 
opposite  conditions  obtain. 

(2)  There  is  another  thing  that  we  can  do, 
and  that  is  to  select  for  reading  on  the  cars 


those  books  that  necessitate  more  study  than 
they  do  reading.  Some  articles  and  books  we 
skim  over  and  race  through;  we  digest  them 
faster  than  we  can  read  them.  Other  books 
require  slow  reading;  one  must  repeatedly 
study  and  think  over  what  has  been  read,  or 
follow  out  side-lines  of  suggested  thought. 
This  is  the  type  of  book  for  reading  on  trains — 
the  book  that  requires  study  and  thinking. 

A  little  scheme  which  has  been  of  great  ser- 
vice to  me  is  that  of  cutting  up  books  which  I 
want  to  read,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  one  part  at  a  time.  The  type  of  the 
modern  newspaper  and  its  subject  matter  are 
not  such  that  I  want  to  spend  all  my  time  on  the 
cars  in  reading  literature  of  this  kind.  But  by 
the  plan  of  taking  books  and  cutting  them  into 
parts,  the  total  amount  of  good  literature  read 
by  me  in  the  course  of  a  month  has  been  about 
doubled.  I  confess,  the  first  time  that  I  stuck 
my  knife  into  the  back  of  a  well-bound  volume, 
I  felt  as  though  I  were  committing  sacrilege,  for 
I  love  and  reverence  books;  but  in  view  of  the 
great  profit  that  I  have  derived  from  this 
method  of  conducting  my  reading,  I  now  do  not 
hesitate  to  employ  it.  A  practical  thing  when 
reading  is  to  look  up  and  off  for  a  moment 
every  little  while.  This  relaxes  the  strain 
under  which  the  eyes  are  working  when  they 
are  focused  at  short  range. 

Sometimes  I  see  women  on  the  cars  reading 
through  their  veils.  They  should  give  up 
either  the  reading  or  the  veils. 

Another  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
while  our  eyes  are  adjusted  to  outdoor  light, 
this  is  always  reflected  light.  A  direct  light 
injures  them.  Our  eyes  can  bear  the  brilliant 
light  of  sunshine,  but  they  are  hurt  by  having 
even  a  sixteen-candle-power  electric  light 
shine  into  them  directly.  It  is  these  irritating 
streams  of  light  that  do  harm,  rather  than  the 
general  flood  of  light.  This  is  because  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  adjusts  itself  so  as  to  admit 
light  in  proportion  to  the  general  illumination, 
and  one  irritating  stream  of  light  will  not 
serve  to  contract  the  pupil  adequately.  Hence 
it  is  particularly  important  for  us  to  avoid 
reading  or  doing  anything  else  in  a  position 
where  a  bright  light  shines  directly  into  the 
eyes. 

The  only  good  method  of  lighting  a  room 
artificially  is  to  use  reflected  light.  That  is,  the 
electric  bulbs  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  ceiling,  in  which  case 
the  brilliant  carbons  are  not  directly  visible  to 
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persons  in  the  room.  This  requires  more 
light,  but  it  saves  the  eyes.  Light  is  never 
pleasant  nor  safe  for  the  eyes  when  one  can 
directly  see  its  source. 

When  the  eyes  are  fatigued  from  long  use,  a 
cold  bath  to  the  face — and  particularly  a  cold 
washing  of  the  eyes — are  useful.  But  the  main 
thing  is  to  use  the  eyes  reasonably,  to  procure 
S  that  will  stop  the  strain  or  abnormal 
action  of  the  eyes,  and  also  to  see  that  they  do 
not  become  disordered. 

Disorders  of  the  eyes  not  merely  affect  the 


rest  of  the  body,  but  the  eyes  themselves  in 
many  cases  act  as  a  sensitive  barometer  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  People  with  weak  eyes  will  be  far  more 
apt  to  have  eye  pains  when  they  are  suffering 
from  indigestion  or  overwork,  than  when  nor- 
mal conditions  of  health  obtain.  In  the  case 
spoken  of  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  eye 
trouble  was  always  an  indication  of  the  general 
health.  Therefore,  it  is  most  important  that 
people  who  experience  difficulties  with  their  eyes 
should  keep  themselves  in  good  general  health. 


HEALTH   FIFTY  YEARS  HENCE 

A  PICTURE  OF  LIFE  WHEN   THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PREVENTION  IS  PUT  INTO  PRACTICE 

BY 

M.  G.  CUNNIFF 


THE  great  medical  achievement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,"  a  wise  physician 
says,  "was  the  discovery  of  dirt." 
True,  but  the  twentieth  will  perform  a  greater 
by  discovering  cleanliness. 

Fifty  years  hence,  our  children  will  live  in  a 
wholesomer  world  than  ours.  Soap  and  water, 
sunlight  and  fresh  air,  pure  food  and  pure  drink, 
cleanliness  outside  the  body  and  inside,  will 
take  the  place  of  drugs.  People  will  try  not 
to  cure  disease,  but  to  keep  well.  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  advised  his  brother  physi- 
cians to  throw  away  all  the  drugs  except  five  or 
six.  The  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  is  now  proving  that  scrubbing  and 
sunshine  are  more  effective  in  purifying  a 
house  after  a  disease  than  antiseptics  and 
fumigation.  Physicians  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  old  maxim  that  in  a  case  of  sickness 
it  is  not  a  disease  that  must  be  treated  but  a 
patient.  Within  our  own  time,  we  have  seen 
the  effort  to  cure  disease  giving  way  more  and 
more  to  the  effort  to  prevent  disease.  Disease, 
we  are  discovering,  is  not  a  stroke  from  Heaven; 
nor  can  it  be  avoided  by  prayer  or  removed  by 
magic.  Digitalis,  nux  vomica,  and  calomel, 
beef,  iron  and  wine,  creosote,  and  acetanilid 
will  be  looked  on  by  our  children  much  as  we 
look  on  the  black  cat  skins,  gold  dust,  May 
dew,  and  all  the  roll  of  black  art  medicaments 
our  ancestors  used  for  their  "  humors. "  They 
will  know  that  human  beings  live  in  an  atmos- 


phere of  germs,  some  of  which  are  virulent. 
And  they  will  practice  the  way  of  health  by 
keeping  their  surroundings  free  of  the  virulent 
germs  and  their  bodies  free  of  poisons. 

One  need  not  imagine  any  new  discovery  in 
medicine — any  cure,  for  example,  for  pneu- 
monia or  cancer,  to  picture  what  life  will  be 
like  a  half  century  hence.  The  discoveries 
already  made  provide  the  data. 

The  American  of  1957  comes  down  to  break- 
fast after  his  tepid  bath.  For  ten  years  he  has 
not  taken  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning,  for  at 
one  of  his  regular  medical  examinations  his 
physician  has  told  him  that  the  stimulation  of 
a  cold  bath  is  too  violent  for  his  particular 
constitution.  His  seventeen-year-old  son  meets 
him,  glowing  from  a  cold  shower.  On  his 
way  to  the  dining  room,  this  man  glances  at 
the  thermometer,  the  hygrometer,  and  the  air 
tester  inconspicuously  hanging  side  by  side, 
close  to  the  telephone,  on  the  wall  just  outside 
the  dining-room  door.  "Too  hot,  too  dry,  too 
close,"  he  murmurs;  and,  carefully  turning 
three  little  knobs,  he  opens  the  ventilators  of 
the  whole  house  a  trifle,  turns  off  a  little  of  the 
steam  heat,  and  sets  working  a  little  more 
vigorously  the  fine  sprays  in  the  ventilators 
which  moisten  the  indoor  air  before  it  enters 
the  rooms  through  the  ventilating  screens. 

The  hall  is  light,  for,  although  a  porch  hoods 
the  front  door,  panes  of  prismatic  glass  at  both 
sides  of  the  door  deflect  rays  of  light  into  every 
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corner.  The  dining  room  is  almost  as  bright 
as  the  interior  of  a  greenhouse,  dull  yellow 
curtains  moderating  the  blaze  of  sunlight  pour- 
ing in  at  one  side  of  the  room,  dainty  thin  white 
curtains  at  the  other  windows  pulled  back  till 
only  a  ruffle  is  visible  against  the  panes.  Prac- 
tically the  full  window  space  of  the  unshaded 
windows  is  letting  in  light.  The  floor,  like  all 
floors  in  the  house,  is  uncarpeted — few  rugs 
here  and  there  break  the  clean  expanses  of 
polished  wood.  The  corners  of  the  room  and 
the  edges  where  wall  meets  ceiling  and  floor  are 
rounded.  There  is  no  spot  where  a  germ  could 
find  comfort,  for  the  rugs  and  curtains  are 
cleaned  twice  a  week,  the  rest  of  the  room  is 
kept  sweet  constantly  with  little  sweeping, 
dusting,  and  scrubbing;  sunlight,  in  which 
germs  cannot  live,  fills  the  room  whenever  the 
weather  is  fine.  The  perfect  ventilation  sys- 
tem makes  it  unnecessary  to  open  windows 
frequently,  and  this  provision  minimizes  the 
dust  that  gathers  in  the  house. 

It  is  fall,  and  apples,  pears,  and  grapes  of 
varied  red,  green,  golden,  and  purple  hold  the 
board.  These  people  do  not  use  Epsom  salts, 
cascara,  calomel,  or  any  other  such  drug  to 
keep  their  bodily  functions  active.  They  eat 
fruit.  They  eat  it  not  only  before  breakfast 
but  before — not  after — all  their   other   meals. 

After  fruit,  each  member  of  the  family  eats  a 
different  breakfast.  They  do  not  talk  of  the 
difference.  No  one  mentions  "dieting."  Sim- 
ply as  a  matter  of  course,  the  father  drinks  coffee 
and  the  daughter  drinks  milk,  and  the  son  and 
the  mother — after  their  breakfast  and  not  with 
it — drink  water,  cold  but  not  iced.  The  son 
eats  chops,  the  father  eggs  and  toast.  The 
daughter  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  eating  her 
cream  toast.  The  mother  has  some,  too,  and 
also  some  soft-boiled  eggs.  This  is  a  typical 
breakfast. 

Sometimes  they  all  eat  the  same  thing,  when 
it  happens  to  fit  the  taste  and  the  needs  of  all; 
but  more  often  they  eat  different  things. 
Their  education,  and  the  family  physician  at 
the  regular  medical  examination  of  each,  have 
taught  man,  woman,  young  man,  and  girl 
what  they  may  and  may  not  eat  to  maintain 
their  maximum  well-being,  and  they  have 
learned  to  give  their  tastes  free  range,  within 
their  means,  among  those  things  that  they  may 
properly  eat.  The  range  for  each  is  wide. 
All  are  pretty  nearly  normal;  so  there  is  prac- 
tically no  food  they  are  forbidden  to  eat  at 
intervals.     And  eating  is  a  pleasure  to  all. 


"Just  think  how  things  were  fifty  years  ago, 
before  we  had  our  inspection  and  registration 
system,"  the  man  remarks.  "A  milkman 
needed  not  to  register  unless  he  pleased;  there 
was  no  regular  inspection  of  dairies  and  cow- 
barns,  and  milk  was  inspected  only  per- 
functorily in  the  cities.  The  condition  of  the 
milk  delivered  at  houses  was  so  doubtful  that 
people  used  to  boil  it  to  kill  the  germs  before 
giving  it  to  babies." 

"Disgusting!"  breaks  in  the  daughter. 
"Milk  not  kept  clean!  I  suppose  they  had  to 
boil  their  water,  too,"  she  added,  laughing  at 
the  absurdity  of  it. 

"They  did  often,"  says  the  father  gravely. 
"Typhoid  fever,  a  disease  that  is  very  rare  now, 
used  to  break  out  pretty  regularly  all  over  the 
country.  It  came  often  from  drinking  infected 
water.  And  while  the  disease  raged  in  a 
neighborhood,  all  the  people  in  that  neighbor- 
hood boiled  their  water  before  drinking  it." 

"But  how  did  it  happen,"  persists  the 
daughter,  "that  the  state  and  county  inspectors 
let  the  water  get  bad?" 

"There  weren't  any  water  inspectors.  You 
forget  that  in  those  days  there  was  no  National 
Bureau  of  Health,  and  the  state  and  town 
boards  of  health  did  nothing  but  abolish  gross 
nuisances.  They  used  to  inspect  water  supplies 
after  enough  people  had  become  sick  to  cause 
public  alarm.  Meat  and  fruit  inspectors, 
milk  inspectors,  and  water  inspectors  such  as  we 
have  now  have  been  at  work  only  some  twenty- 
five  years.  Adulteration  and  dirt  were  rife  up 
to  that  time.  People  thought  that  they  had 
a  right  to  spread  dirt  broadcast;  now,  you 
know,  our  idea  is  that  well  people  have  a  right 
not  to  be  contaminated — but  let's  not  talk  of 
such  unpleasant  things  at  the  breakfast  table." 

After  breakfast,  the  father  takes  the  electric 
train  at  his  country  home  for  his  city  office. 
His  wife,  after  a  moment's  visit  to  the  shiningly 
clean  kitchen,  in  which  the  sunlight  from  three 
large  windows  plays  on  walls  of  figured  white 
tiles — the  kitchens  are  painted  white  in  poorer 
homes — returns  to  the  front  hall  where  her 
daughter  is  preparing  to  go  to  school. 

The  daughter  attends  a  public  school  where 
the  gymnasium  is  not  only  used  for  class 
exercises,  but  is  thrown  open  to  all  the  pupils, 
boys  and  girls,  on  alternate  days,  from  the 
close  of  school  until  sundown,  and  some  of 
the  youngsters  are  too  fond  of  using  it. 

The  public  school  physician  carefully  ex- 
amines the  sight  and  hearing,  as  well  as  the 
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general  physical  condition,  of  every  pupil. 
The  school  physician  is  a  busy  functionary. 
An  important  part  of  the  school  curriculum 
in  all  schools  in  cities,  as  will  as  in  this  subur- 
ban town,  is  hygiene.  Every  teacher  has  been 
well  trained  in  elementary  medical  principles 
and  in  the  laws  of  health.  From  the  lowest 
grades  in  the  schools  to  the  highest,  the  laws 
of  living  in  health  are  taught  persistently  as 
part  of  the  daily  course.  The  children  arc 
expected  to  do,  as  well  as  to  know.  The  teacher 
is  expected  to  watch  the  physicial  condition 
of  her  class  as  carefully  as  she  watches  the 
mental  condition.  Any  child  who,  in  the 
morning  inspection,  seems  to  drop  below  the 
standard  in  cleanliness  or  condition,  is  sent  to 
the  school  physician,  who  refers  the  child  to 
the  school  wash-basins  or  sends  him  home  to 
his  parents  with  instructions  in  a  sealed 
envelope.  The  instruction  commands  the  par- 
ents to  take  some  simple  home  measures,  or 
advises  calling  a  physician.  An  officer  like  our 
truant  officers  visits  the  homes  of  these  tem- 
porarily ostracized  children  to  see  that  due 
progress  is  made  in  returning  the  child  to  the 
condition  that  gives  him  the  right  to  rejoin 
his  wholesome  classmates.  No  undue  stigma 
attaches  to  this  ostracism,  for  the  classmates  do 
not  know  whether  the  child  is  sent  home  for 
neglect  of  the  bath-tub,  or  for  German  measles. 
Children  arc  sent  to  the  school  physician  even 
for  stupidity.  No  boy  or  girl  is  assumed  to  be 
mentally  dull  until  tests  have  shown  that  the 
apparent  dulness  is  not  due  to  some  removable 
physical  defect,  such  as  deafness,  adenoids, 
or  some  obscure  eye  difficulty,  or  to  some 
mental  defect  that  prevents  the  child's  learning 
in  one  way,  perhaps  by  hearing,  without  pre- 
venting his  learning  by  seeing  and  by  working 
with  the  hand. 

All  the  children  in  the  schools  are  expected 
to  exercise.  The  younger  children  go  through 
exercises  in  the  classroom,  and  the  older 
classes  use  the  school  gymnasium,  drilling 
there  and  playing  games  in  gymnasium  cos- 
tume, and  bathing  before  resuming  their 
ordinary  clothes.  They  are  no  longer  taught 
crude  falsehoods  about  alcohol  and  tobacco; 
but,  with  no  illusions  about  cigarettes,  know 
the  superior  deadliness  of  mince  pie,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  dark  rooms,  and  patent  medicines. 
As  they  grow  older,  they  learn  the  relation  of 
overeating,  lack  of  exercise,  and  improper 
functioning  of  their  bodies  to  organic  diseases, 
as  they  have  learned  in  their  earlier  years  how 


cleanliness  prevents  epidemic  diseases.  Their 
instruction,  however,  is  put  not  so  much  in 
trrms  of  avoiding  disease  ;i-  in  terms  of  keeping 
well.  The  school  physician  has  general  super- 
vision over  the  instruction  in  hygiene  and  the 
exercising. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  move  about  through  the 
house.  The  temperature  is  even  and  there 
are  no  draughts,  for  the  ventilators  feed  air 
that  is  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
There  are  no  dusty  hangings  of  any  sort.  The 
furniture  is  of  wood,  wicker  work,  and  leather. 
There  is  light  everywhere.  The  walls  are  not 
papered  but  painted  or  tinted.  This  morning 
the  mother  glances  into  the  "haven." 

The  "haven"  is  the  pleasant  family  euphem- 
ism for  the  sick-room,  for  a  room  is  set  apart  to 
be  used  in  case  anyone  in  the  house  should  get 
sick.  One  of  the  proved  facts  of  medical 
knowledge  is  that  most  cases  of  sickness  come 
from  some  other  case  of  sickness;  that  if  every 
person  suffering  from  any  disease  that  is  even 
remotely  contagious,  like  colds,  pneumonia, 
and  typhoid  fever,  could  be  rigidly  isolated, 
many  diseases  would  disappear  utterly.  So 
this  room  is  equipped  with  an  air-tight  door; 
its  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  are  painted  white, 
so  that  the}-  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed; 
it  is  provided  with  glass  shelves  containing 
bottles  of  antiseptics;  it  has  hot  and 
cold  water  and  toilet  equipment;  and  the 
windows  have  several  shades  of  different  colors 
by  which  the  light  may  be  regulated.  In  one 
corner  is  a  little  charcoal  furnace  in  which 
articles  may  be  burned  after  contamination 
through  sickness. 

On  the  few  occasions  of  illness  in  the  house, 
the  sick  one  had  taken  up  quarters  in  this  room. 
It  had  oftenest  been  in  requisition  when  some- 
one had  had  a  cold.  Those  entering  to  visit 
anyone  seriously  ill  were  obliged  to  don  gowns 
kept  hanging  inside  the  door,  and  to  wash  in 
antiseptic  water  before  putting  off  the  gowns 
and  leaving.  Any  germ  which  could  escape 
was  an  extremely  active  germ.  Usually  it 
curled  up  and  died  in  the  sunshine  that  lay  on 
fine  days  like  a  bar  in  front  of  the  door  in  the 
hall  outside,  even  one  hideous  time  when  a 
housemaid  had  had  scarlet  fever  and  the 
furnace  in  the  corner  of  the  "haven"  had  been 
brought  into  use.  The  maid  had  been  kept 
in  this  room  until  a  final  bacterial  examination 
had  shown  that  no  scarlet  fever  germs  still 
clung  to  her. 

In  the  houses  of  the  less  well-to-do,  there  are 
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of  course  no  "havens,"  and  life  is  made  un- 
comfortable for  the  poor  in  the  tenements 
when  anyone  is  sick,  by  the  exactions  of  the 
health  officer  and  the  physician,  who  cruelly 
shut  off  a  much-needed  part  of  an  already 
crowded  apartment.  But  isolation  of  diseases, 
it  has  been  learned,  is  the  one  infallible  method 
of  checking  its  spread  to  the  well.  And  the 
rights  of  the  well  not  to  be  contaminated, 
even  by  germs  of  the  grip,  are  the  rights  to  be 
considered  in  this  enlightened  age.  So  isola- 
tion and  antiseptic  precautions  are  maintained 
with  scrupulous  rigidity. 

The  sternness  of  the  physician,  who  never 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  public  officer, 
often  seems  harsh  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant, 
but  the  enlightenment  spread  slowly  by  the 
public  schools  is  having  its  effect,  and  the  physi- 
cians find  that  the  need  of  calling  in  the  board 
of  health  inspectors  to  enforce  their  rules  is 
lessening  yearly.  The  colleges  are  turning  out 
more  trained  sanitarians  every  year  and  posi- 
tions on  health  boards  are  being  filled  more  and 
more  by  these  men.  The  activity  of  their  in- 
spectors in  keeping  streets  and  alleys  in  the 
tenement  districts  clean,  in  preventing  the  sale 
of  tainted  foods,  in  keeping  hucksters  with 
food  exposed  for  sale  confined  to  market  places, 
and  in  seeing  that  hallways,  cellars,  and  other 
common  parts  of  tenements  are  kept  as  whole- 
some as  possible,  aids  the  educative  work  by 
keeping  the  idea  of  cleanliness  alive  in  tene- 
ment districts.  The  public  baths  every  few 
blocks  do  much.  The  public  and  endowed 
tuberculosis  sanatoria  familiarize  callers  who 
come  from  tenement  dwellings  to  see  relatives 
and  friends  with  precautions  against  the  dis- 
semination of  germs. 

So  the  visiting  private  physicians,  whose  lot 
has  been  hard,  are  led  more  and  more  to  bless 
the  combination  that  has  been  made  between 
their  medical  societies  and  the  public  health 
boards.  They  have  as  much  work  as  ever, 
but  they  secure  better  results.  They  recall 
the  story  of  the  surgeons.  After  the  great 
nineteenth  century  discovery  of  dirt,  the  sur- 
geons gained  great  fame  and  much  wealth 
•  1  the  end  of  the  century  through  their 
brilliant  operations.  They  saved  countless 
lives.  They  had  become  no  defter  than  the 
surgeons  of  the  period  just  before  the  Civil 
War,  when  already  surgery  had  the  benefit  of 
anaesthetics.  But  they  carved  the  human 
body  much  as  they  pleased,  excised,  si 
repaired  with  confidence — because  they  kept 


dirt  and  germs  out  of  the  wounds.  .  So  the 
general  physicians  of  this  age  of  cleanliness  are 
getting  wonderful  results — the  low  death-rate 
shows  it — because  they  are  keeping  dirt  and 
germs  away  from  the  skins  and  mucous  mem- 
branes of  their  patients  and  possible  patients. 
Their  brother  physicians  and  the  sanitarians 
are  working  hand  in  glove,  and  they  work  with 
a  professional  responsibility  to  a  medical 
society  that  holds  them  accountable  for  the 
health  of  each  city  and  county.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  now  for  a  citizen  to  drop  a  com- 
plaint of  some  physician's  negligence  to  both 
board  of  health  and  medical  society,  for  the 
intelligent  public  is  acquiring  as  keen  a  sense 
of  medical  and  sanitarian  malpractice  as  they 
possessed  earlier  of  legal  malpractice.  Even 
without  a  prod  from  some  citizen,  whenever 
any  contagious  disease  which  breaks  out  in  a 
neighborhood  travels  from  house  to  house,  the 
medical  society  of  the  district  and  the  board  of 
health  wants  to  know  why — as  they  did  earlier 
with  small-pox. 

But  we  have  digressed  from  our  typical 
American  long  enough.  He  rides  smoothly 
to  the  city  in  an  electrically  driven  train,  which 
is  only  three  cars  long  at  his  station  but  is 
seven  cars  long  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  city, 
as  additional  cars  are  picked  up  at  successive 
stations.  There  is  no  plush  in  his  car;  the 
seats  are  of  a  dark-green  substance  which  looks 
like  leather.  The  car  has  no  corners.  Even 
where  the  floor  meets  the  sides,  strips  of  metal 
— for  it  is  a  steel  car — round  one  surface  into 
the  other.  Signs  on  the  wall  say:  "Any 
passenger  marring  the  cleanliness  of  this  car  is 
subject  to  arrest  and  fine."  No  expectoration 
on  the  floor,  even  of  the  smoking  car,  is  per- 
mitted. Indeed,  every  car  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  cleaned  before  starting — as,  in  fact,  it 
has  been. 

When  the  man  reaches  the  city,  he  sees  signs 
of  a  similar  tenor,  forbidding  expectoration  or 
the  throwing  about  of  fruit  refuse  in  the  station. 
The  legends  of  the  signs  are  repeated  in  several 
languages.  Similar  signs  appear  on  lamp- 
posts and  are  affixed  to  buildings  at  corners. 
They  are  prominent  in  the  elevated  car  in 
which  the  man  rides  to  his  office. 

On  the  station  platform,  where  he  waits  a 
moment  for  his  car,  a  tough  is  leaning  against 
a  rail,  smoking.  Suddenly  he  gasps,  and 
spasmodically  expectorates  on  the  platform; 
a  uniformed  guard  steps  up.  "I  shall  have  to 
arrest  you,"  he  says  quietly. 
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The  tough  looks  apologetic.  "Aw,  go  on," 
he  says;  "it  wuz  an  accident.  A  bit  of  this 
bum  cigar  got  caught  in  me  throat." 

•"Wipe  it  up.  then."  says  the  guard,  opening 
the  door  of  a  cupboard  at  the  side  of  the  station. 
The  tough  obediently  seizes  a  scoopful  of  sand 
mixed  with  lime,  throws  it  on  the  objectionable 
spot,  and  sweeps  it  up  with  a  broom  and  a 
shovel. 

"Want  us  to  get  consumption?"  growls  the 
guard,  as  the  tough  pushes  for  his  car. 

"Why  didn't  you  arrest  him?"  asks  the 
citizen  in  passing. 

"He  didn't  mean  to  do  it,"  replies  the  guard, 
glancing  toward  the  receptacle  into  which  the 
tough  has  thrown  his  cigar  end.  "  It's  a  wonder 
that  cigar  didn't  choke  him.  It's  only  the  real 
spitters  we  arrest.  There  ain't  many  of  those 
any  more." 

Our  American's  office  is  furnished  much  as 
his  house  is:  rounded  corners,  no  hangings, 
smooth  walls,  no  carpet,  furniture  of  wood, 
leather,  and  glass.  There  is  plenty  of  light 
and  the  air  is  fresh.  The  streets  are  clean — 
the  comparative  absence  of  horses  and  the 
stringent  enforcement  of  the  law  compelling 
householders  to  keep  receptacles  for  ashes  and 
garbage  covered  helping — and  there  is  no 
smoke  in  the  air — the  law  prevents  that — but 
in  all  buildings  it  is  considered  best  to  have  the 
ventilating  air  sucked  down  from  a  height  as 
far  above  the  street  as  possible.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  building  is  the  frequency  of  car- 
boys of  water.  Even'  office  and  even-  work- 
room has  one.  No  cups  or  glasses  hang  be- 
side them — even'  one  seems  to  have  an  indivi- 
dual glass  in  or  on  his  desk  or  table.  Ap- 
parently copious  water-drinking  is  a  wide- 
spread habit. 

At  one  o'clock,  our  business  man  goes  to 
lunch.  The  day  has  clouded,  and  a  little 
sprinkle  of  rain  is  beginning;  so,  after  a  glance 
out  of  the  window,  he  puts  on  rubbers  and 
takes  an  umbrella. 

"Getting  old,  aren't  you?"  laughs  his 
secretary. 

"People  don't  catch  cold,"  he  returns  pleas- 
antly but  seriously,  "who  keep  themselves 
warm  and  dry.  My  father  died  of  pneumonia 
because  he  was  a  robust  man  and  didn't  mind 
getting  wet." 

He  walks  to  a  restaurant  half  a  mile  away 
for  his  lunch — he  knows  that  the  gentle  exercise 
is  good  for  him.  He  begins  his  lunch  with 
two  apples.     He  follows   these  with  a   plain 


meat  course  and  a  dessert.  He  takes  coffee 
with  his  lunch  and  smokes  two  cigars. 

It  happens  to-day  that  a  well-known  physi- 
cian, a  friend  of  his,  joins  him  at  lunch. 

"I've  just  been  attending  the  dedication  of 
the  Millionoil  Cancer  Institute,"  remarks 
the  physician.  "It's  wonderful  what  advances 
have  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  cancer 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century  when  Ehr- 
lich's  side-chain  theory  began  to  be  discussed. 
Now  that  we  know  just  how  the  body  cells  take 
in  their  nutriment  and  why  they  act  as  they  do 
when  they  absorb  toxins  and  anti-toxins,  we 
are  working  on  a  fundamental  basis.  It  was 
a  great  step  when  we  got  down  to  studying  the 
actions  and  reactions  of  protoplasm  itself. 

"But  what  struck  me  to-day  is  the  way  in 
which  a  democracy  more  or  less  blindly  works 
out  so  wisely.  Back  in  Roosevelt's  time, 
when  they  began  the  agitation  for  an  inheri- 
tance tax,  the  public  pretty  generally  thought 
that  when  a  plutocrat  like  old  MiClionoil  died, 
the  state  would  reap  huge  wealth.  Of  course, 
there  were  plenty  of  benefactions  then,  but 
people  didn't  realize  how  the  inheritance-tax 
law  would  force  rich  men  to  give  away  much 
of  their  wealth  before  they  died,  or  foresee  the 
channels  into  which  it  would  go.  And  now 
think  where  so  much  of  that  money  has  gone. 
Think  of  the  parks  and  the  school  playgrounds. 
There  isn't  a  disease  that  doesn't  have  a  special 
institute  to  study  it  and  to  treat  people  in  its 
hospital.  Think  of  the  sanatoria  for  tuber- 
culous patients,  the  maternity  hospitals,  the 
public  baths,  the  model  tenements,  the  floating 
nurseries.  Why,  do  you  know,  there  are  three 
hospitals  in  town  now  which  are  clamoring  for 
patients?  Half  their  beds  are  empty.  It's 
almost  a  luxury  to  get  sick,  there  are  so  many 
endowed  specialists  and  nurses  simply  aching 
to  practise  their  arts  on  one.  It  is  odd  to  think 
that  no  captain  of  exploitation  has  yet  found 
any  way  to  exploit  the  public  and  keep  the 
spoil.  It  all  goes  back  one  way  or  another, 
and  when  I  think  how  so  many  millions  of  the 
ill-gotten  gains  have  been  turned  back  in  ways 
that  improved  our  national  health,  I'm  sure 
that  some  of  those  trust  pirates  back  in  Roose- 
velt's time  builded  better  than  they  knew." 

"Still,"  says  our  citizen,  "it's  prevention  that 
presenes  the  national  health  rather  than  all 
these  hospitals." 

"Yes,"  says  the  physician,  "the  note  was 
struck  wrhen  they  dedicated  the  present  Har- 
vard Medical  School  back  in  1906.      President 
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Eliot,  who  was  one  of  the  most  progressive 
educators  we  ever  had,  said  at  the  dedicatory 
exercises  that  the  whole  institution,  together 
with  the  hospitals  that  afterward  grew  up 
around  it,  would  be  devoted  to  the  prevention 
of  disease  rather  than  to  the  cure.  The 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
which  was  then  just  founded,  and  other  institu- 
tions here  and  abroad,  helped  the  movement 
with  their  discoveries." 

"Even  then,"  he  goes  on,  for  like  the  other 
physicians  of  his  time,  he  is  not  a  reticent 
priest  of  a  cult  of  mystery  but  an  expounder  to 
men  of  the  ways  of  health,  and  by  habit  a 
fluent  talker,  "even  then  they  knew  how  to 
prevent  epidemic  diseases.  But  laymen  still 
thought  that  organic  diseases,  disorders  of  the 
nerves,  the  stomach,  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  the 
heart,  were  mysterious  ailments  sent  from 
heaven;  they  dosed  themselves  with  pills  and 
drugs  and  patent  medicines  in  a  way  quite 
mediaeval.  If  they  suffered  no  pain,  they 
thought  they  were  well,  and  when  they  had 
pain,  they  endeavored  to  still  it  with  drugs. 
The  result  was  that  while  the  epidemic  dis- 
eases were  being  slowly  conquered,  adults 
were  dying  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate  because 
their  organs  were  breaking  down  from  wrong 
living.  It  was  not  until  the  practice  became 
general  for  everyone  to  be  carefully  examined 
regularly  every  year  by  a  physician — chemi- 
cally and  microscopically  as  well  as  stetho- 
scopically — that  adults  began  to  hold  on  to 
life,  and  all  of  us,  especially  city  people,  be- 
came more  robust.  Physicians  formerly  had 
treated  diseases  and  not  patients.  After  the 
annual  examination  became  the  custom,  people 
regulated  their  lives,  at  the  physician's  direction, 
according  to  their  individual  constitutions. 

"Tendencies  to  organic  diseases  were  dis- 
covered at  their  very  inception,  and  habits  of 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  exercising,  and 
bathing  were  regulated  to  the  needs  of  each 
particular  case.  A  man  no  longer  made  his 
will  when  he  found  he  had  heart  disease,  or 
a  tendency  to  Bright's  disease  or  diabetes.  He 
changed  his  mode  of  life  and  kept  on  living." 

"Yes,"  assents  the  citizen.  "Tuberculosis 
is  now  infrequent  because  the  cases  are  found 
early,  fed  properly,  given  plenty  of  air,  and 
kept  from  contaminating  others.  National 
and  state  laws,  with  good  inspection,  ensure 
that  we  have  pure  food,  pure  water,  pure  milk. 
The  dates  put  upon  all  canned  and  boxed  foods 
guide  us  so  that  we  can  have  fresh  food  if  we 


insist  upon  it;  and  we  are  educated  sufficiently 
to  insist  upon  it  when  we  should.  But  the 
great  thing  is  that  we  know  how  to  take  care  of 
ourselves,  inside  and  outside.  What  we  don't 
know,  the  physicians  tell  us,  instead  of  looking 
wise  as  the  old  practitioners  did  and  giving  us 
drugs.  Yet,  with  all  our  health,  I  suppose  that 
the  physicians  are  as  busy  as  they  ever  were?" 

"Yes,"  says  his  friend.     "And  better  paid." 

After  his  lunch  and  a  busy  afternoon,  our 
citizen  goes  home  early.  He  and  his  wife  take 
a  walk  in  the  gathering  dusk,  arriving  at  the 
athletic  field  of  the  high  school  just  in  time  to 
see  the  end  of  a  football  game  in  which  his  son 
is  taking  a  vigorous  part.  Dinner  is  simple, 
long,  and  merry.  There  is  plenty  of  chatter, 
no  talk  of  troubles,  much  laughter. 

The  father  tells  a  little  story  of  a  small  boy 
who  was  given  two  dollars  to  spend  as  he 
pleased  on  his  birthday.  On  coming  home 
empty-handed,  the  boy  was  asked  what  he  had 
bought. 

"Bananas,"  said  he. 

"But  you  couldn't  eat  two  dollars'  worth  of 
bananas,"  said  his  mother,  aghast. 

"Didn't  eat  'em,"  said  the  boy,  "ate  only 
two." 

"But  what  did  you  do  with  the  others?" 

"Frew  'em  at  dogs,"  said  the  boy. 

"Work  for  the  street  cleaner,"  comments  the 
man's  wife,  as  the  laughter  dies  down,  "and  he 
ought  to  have  been  spanked." 

"True,"  assents  her  husband,  "but  note  that 
the  boy  ate  only  two  bananas.  It's  a  wise  boy 
who  knows  enough  to  stop  when  he's  had 
enough.  It's  our  knowledge  of  the  time  to 
begin  throwing  food  at  the  dogs  that  lifts  us 
above  our  ancestors.  They  would  have  eaten 
all  the  bananas  and  thrown  themselves  to  the 
dogs." 

But  except  for  the  purposes  of  this  narrative, 
these  people  of  1957  are  not  prigs.  They  are  not 
hypochondriacs.  They  do  not  talk  of  health 
and  disease  and  hygienic  measures.  They 
practise  healthful  methods  of  living  as  un- 
thinkingly as  people  fifty  years  earlier  prac- 
ticed their  less  healthful  methods. 

They  do  not  mention  another  medical 
fact  for  a  month.  They  arc  content  to  keep 
well  enough  to  be  efficient  and  happy  in  their 
several  ways,  like  all  the  other  enlightened 
folk  of  their  time.  They  remain  well  because 
they  do  not  think  about  disease  but  think 
h  •])(  fully  of  all  things  healthful,  cheerful, 
clean. 
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CHANNEL 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE   WINNING  TEAM 
BY 

MAJOR  H.  B.  HERSEY 

INSPECTOR    C.    S.    WEATHER   BUREAU,    WHO   SERVED   AS   AIDE   TO   LIEUT.    FRANK 
P.     LAHM.    C.    S.    A..       THE     WINNER     OF     THE     JAKES     CORDON     BENNETT     CUP 


SIXTEEN  balloons  were  entered  for  the 
international  contest  for  the  Gordon 
Bennett  Cup,  starting  from  Paris  on 
Sept.  30,  1906:  Three  from  France,  Germany 
three,  Spain  three,  Great  Britain  three,  Italy 
one,  Belgium  one,  the  United  States  one,  and 
Mr.  Santos  Dumont,  representing  the  two 
Americas. 

The  French  representatives  made  a  very 
strong  team,  including  the  following:  Count 
de  La  YauLx,  with  an  experience  of  several 
hundred  flights,  holding  the  record  for  the  long 
distance  voyage  for  the  world  and  also  the 
record  for  remaining  the  longest  in  the  air;  the 
Count  Castillon  de  Saint  Victor,  who  had  been 
with  Count  de  La  Yaulx  in  several  of  his  long 
vovages  and  had  himself  made  some  remark- 
able ascensions;  M.  Jacques  Balsan,  a  winner 
of  four  first  prizes,  five  seconds,  and  one  third, 
in  ten  aeronautic  races.  Each  of  these  gentle- 
men had  as  aides  excellent  men  of  wide  ex- 
perience. With  such  competent  defenders  it 
certainly  looked  as  though  the  Cup  would 
remain  in  France. 

Mr  Frank  S.  Lahm,  an  American  resident  of 
Paris,  and  an  experienced  balloonist,  had  made 
an  entry  to  represent  the  United  States,  but 
later  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  America 
before  the  race.  His  son,  Lieut..  Frank  P. 
Lahm,  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  detailed 
for  special  duty  at  the  French  Cavalry  School, 
decided  to  enter  in  his  fathers  place,  though  he 
had  had  but  little  experience  in  ballooning.  The 
difficulty  then  arose  of  securing  a  suitable  aide. 
There  was  no  American  balloonist  available 
in  Paris,  so  he  arranged  to  have  Mr.  Charles 
Levee,  an  experienced  young  French  aeronaut, 
to  assist  him.  This  brought  forth  a  storm  of 
protests  from  the  French  contingent,  and  a  by- 
law was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  France  forbidding  members  of  that  Club 


from  assisting  in  balloons  representing  other 
countries  in  international  races. 

Just  at  this  time  I  returned  to  Paris  from  the 
Arctic,  where  I  had  spent  the  summer  assisting 
Mr.  Walter  Wcllman  in  preparing  for  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  a  dirigible 
balloon,  or  airship.  Learning  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  I  immediately  offered  my  services  to 
Lieut.  Lahm  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  take 
Mr.  Levee's  place  in  the  balloon  the  United 
States.  While  in  Paris  the  preceding  May,  I 
had  done  considerable  ballooning,  making  six 
ascensions  in  ten  days,  one  being  a  night  trip, 
and  another  made  entirely  alone  in  quite  a 
heavy  wind.  I  also  understood  navigation  by 
the  compass  and  stars,  and  having  made  a 
special  study  of  meteorology  for  many  years, 
was  familiar  with  the  laws  governing  the  direc- 
tion of  air  currents. 

Lieutenant  Lahm  had  made  fifteen  ascen- 
sions and  had  done  splendid  work  in  all  of 
them,  but  our  experience  in  ballooning  was  less 
than  that  of  any  other  team  competing,  and 
I  suppose  that  we  were  generally  considered  to 
have  practically  no  chance  to  win. 

It  is  five  o'clock  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  ad- 
jacent streets  are  packed  with  more  than 
200,000  people  who  have  come  out  to  see  the 
start.  One  after  another  of  the  big  round 
bubbles  have  been  turned  loose  from  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries  at  intervals  of  five  minutes 
and  they  are  now  floating  away  toward  the 
western  sun,  toward  the  threatening  waters  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Eleven  are  up,  and  number  12,  the  United 
States,  bearing  aloft  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  is  in 
place  for  the  flight,  being  held  by  the  crew  of 
starters-  "Lacha  tout"  is  the  command  and 
we  mount  slowly  and  quietly  into  the  air,  out 
over  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  over  a  sea  of 
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upturned  faces,  shouting  to  us  a  noisy  good- 
bye. Directly  the  Eiffel  Tower  looms  up  on 
our  left,  and  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  have  been 
left  behind.  And  now  we  are  gliding  swiftly, 
silently,  out  over  the  green  fields  of  France, 
straight  toward  the  setting  sun.  Away  back 
over  Paris,  the  city  beautiful,  slowly  rises  the 
full  moon.  Still  straight  to  the  west,  toward 
the  sea  we  go  as  mile  after  mile  slips  back 
silently  under  us.  One  by  one  the  stars  come 
out  to  greet  us  with  friendly  light. 

Our  guide-rope  dangles  300  feet  beneath 
us  and  we  are  low  enough  for  it  to  touch  the 
tree-tops;  now  it  drags  a  little  on  the  ground, 
swaying  the  basket;  out  goes  a  handful  of 
sand,  then  another,  and  the  good  ship  rises  so 
that  the  end  of  the  rope  touches  only  occa- 
sionally. Up,  far  above  us,  two  of  our  competi- 
tors can  be  seen  trying  the  higher  levels  for  a 
more  favorable  current,  but  we  are  leaving 
them  behind. 

Lights  of  little  towns  show  in  various  direc- 
tions. Carefully  we  examine  our  compass, 
watch  the  stars,  and  study  our  chart  to  be  sure 
just  what  course  we  are  following  and  how  far 
we  have  advanced.  And  now  good  luck  is 
with  us!  No  longer  straight  to  the  west  are 
we  moving,  but  a  few  degrees  north  of  west. 
Ahead  of  us  sparkle  the  brilliant  lights  of  a 
large  town.  A  look  at  our  map  shows  that  it 
is  probably  Lisieux. 

A  careful  sight  on  the  North  Star  shows  that 
our  course  has  changed  a  few  more  degrees  to 
the  north  of  west.  Good!  a  chance  for 
England!  And  now  in  the  darkness  ahead  a 
bright  light  flashes  out  and  disappears,  again 
and  again,  and  we  know  that  it  is  the  flash  of  a 
lighthouse,  and  that  we  are  nearing  the  English 
Channel.  Below  us  appears  a  farmhouse,  and 
we  hear  the  excited  voices  of  the  peasants,  who 
have  caught  sight  of  our  balloon.  <:How  far 
to  the  sea?"  we  shout.  "Only  two  or  three 
miles,"  is  the  reply.  "Descendez-vous!  des- 
cendez  vile!"  "No,  thank  you;  we  have  an- 
other engagement.  Au  revoir,  au  revoir!" 
and  we  glide  swiftly  away  through  the  night  to 
the  sea. 

Ah !  there  it  is,  glimmering  in  the  moonlight, 
a  short  distance  ahead — and  now  the  end  of 
our  guide-rope  slides  down  the  steep  bank, 
across  the  narrow  beach,  and  dances  in  the 
waves.  The  murmur  of  the  waves  fills  the  air 
around  us.  The  flash  of  the  lighthouse  is 
dying  away  in  the  distance.  Closely  we  watch 
the  stars  and  the  compass,  for  we  are  already 


out  of  sight  of  land.  The  chart  tells  us  that  the 
Channel  has  a  width  of  125  miles  at  this 
point.  Carefully  we  watch  our  guide-rope; 
when  it  drags  in  the  water  a  handful  or  two 
of  sand  is  thrown  out.  We  are  staying  low, 
believing  that  the  breeze  will  be  most  favorable 
there.  Below  us  a  schooner  is  crossing  our 
path,  close-hauled — and  now  she  is  lost  in  the 
distance.  The  stars  tell  us  that  the  direction 
of  the  wind  is  still  more  favorable,  our  course 
being  northwest  or  a  little  better.  That  means 
England,  and  a  chance  to  win  the  Cup,  so  we  are 
happy. 

The  moon  has  passed  the  meridian  and  is 
slowly  sinking  toward  the  western  horizon,  its 
light  dimmed  by  thin,  filmy  clouds.  Eagerly 
our  eyes  search  the  gray  bank  to  the  north,  and 
now  a  faint  light  flashes  and  disappears,  and 
then  flashes  red.  Alternating,  the  red  and 
white  flashes,  brighter  and  brighter,  come  out  of 
the  darkness  with  clock-like  regularity  and  we 
know  that  we  are  approaching  a  lighthouse  on 
the  English  coast.  Soon  other  lights  appear  on 
shore,  and  at  3.30  a.  m.,  we  have  crossed  the 
125  miles  of  water  and  are  over  English  soil. 
Our  course  now  is  a  little  west  of  north.     The 
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moon  has  sunk  below  a  bank  of  clouds  in  the 
west  and  it  is  quite  dark.  We  seem  to  be 
passing  over  a  range  of  hills — and  now,  what 
is  this  in  the  distance  before  us?  It  has  every 
appearance  of  the  sea,  but  that  is  impossible! 
There  has  not  been  a  moment  when  we  were 
not  sure  of  our  course  and  location.  It  cannot 
be  the  sea,  for  we  have  reached  the  English 
Coast  at  the  west  end  of  Sussex  County,  and 
have  followed  a  course  a  little  west  of  north. 
But  it  is  strangely  like  the  sea.  Now  we  are 
coming  over  it — and  it  is  only  a  sea  of  fog 
filling  a  broad  valley. 

Northward  we  glide  through  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  flutter- 
ing and  the  chattering  cries  of  birds  frightened 
by  the  dangling  end  of  our  guide-rope,  which 
occasionally  touches  the  trees.  Dawn  begins 
to  creep  up  the  eastern  sky.  Sounds  of  a 
waking  world  come  to  us  from  below  and  we 
realize  that  it  is  breakfast  time.  A  night  of 
ceaseless  watching  has  given  us  good  ap- 
petites, so  the  lunch  basket  receives  our 
attention. 

Northward  we  sail  over  Old  England ;  Berk- 
shire, Oxford,  and  Warwick  pass  under  us. 
Now  the  sun  comes  out,  expanding  the  gas  in 
our  balloon,  increasing  its  buoyancy,  and  we 
rise  slowly  to  greater  heights  as  the  hours  slip 
by.  Leicester  and  Nottingham  have  passed 
beneath  us  and  we  are  over  grand  old  County 
York.  We  have  climbed  up  to  nearly  10,000 
feet  altitude  and  the  wind  is  carrying  us  north- 
east toward  the  North  Sea.  We  realize  that 
our  journey  must  soon  end.     The  valve  cord 


is  pulled  and  the  gas  rushes  out  for  an  instant; 
then  the  valve  closes  with  a  snap.  Slowly  we 
descend  toward  the  barren  moors.  But  we 
are  getting  near  the  sea.  More  gas  is  let  out 
and  the  earth  floats  rapidly  up  to  meet  us. 
Our  barometer  shows  that  we  have  dropped 
more  than  5,000  feet  in  a  few  minutes.  As  we 
get  near  the  ground,  we  see  that  we  are  being 
carried  swiftly  along  by  a  25-mile  wrind.  Lower 
and  lower  we  go,  but  more  swiftly  we  seem  to 
be  moving  toward  the  sea,  now  but  a  mile  or 
two  distant.  Over  goes  the  anchor,  but  it  is 
too  light  and  bounds  along  without  checking 
our  speed.  At  last,  the  basket  hits  the 
ground  with  a  bump,  and  then  we  rise  again. 
Across  a  little  farm  we  go,  just  missing  the 
farmhouse,  then  over  a  broad  stone  wall,  our 
anchor  tearing  several  heavy  stones  from  the 
top  of  it,  and  we  are  being  dragged  swiftly  to 
a  smooth  field.  A  quick  pull  on  the  ripping- 
cord — the  giant  bubble  collapses  and  flattens 
on  the  turf  less  than  a  mile  from  the  sea. 

Our  voyage  is  ended  and  the  flag  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  flutters  down  to  the  green  sward 
beside  us  like  a  bird,  weary  from  long  struggling. 
But  even  there  the  crimson  folds  seem  to  smile 
up  to  us,  well  pleased  with  the  flight  which  has 
carried  them  to  victory  and  won  the  coveted 
trophy  for  the  homeland  across  the  sea.  We 
had  been  in  the  air  for  22  hours  and  12  minutes 
and  were  415  miles  by  air  line  from  Paris  and 
had  probably  traveled  about  460  miles  in 
getting  here.  It  was  learned  later  that  we 
had  beaten  our  nearest  rival,  Signor  Von- 
willer,  from  Italy,  by  more  than  50  miles. 


OUR  ARMY  AND  THE  NEED  OF  IT 


BY 

LLOYD   BUCHANAN" 

AN  OFFICER   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   ARMY 


UNTIL  1898,  our  little  army  was  known 
to  the  country  mainly  as  a  high-class 
police  force,  useful  as  a  club  for  the 
Indians  and  as  a  last  resort  in  strikes.  Its 
existence  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  the 
busy  East  or  to  the  flourishing  Middle  West, 
both  growing  in  wealth  and  prosperity  by 
gigantic  bounds.  It  was  only  the  fringe  of 
frontier  settlements  that  felt  the  real  benefit 
of  a  force  of  fighting  men. 


The  results  of  this  condition  were  natural. 
The  army,  while  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  personal  honor  among  its  officers  and  a 
remarkable  percentage  of  seasoned  soldiers  in 
its  ranks,  was  so  hampered  by  vicious  legisla- 
tion (or  by  lack  of  any  legislation)  that  it  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  keep  up  its  efficiency.  There 
is  no  more  splendid  proof  of  the  soul  of  the 
American  fighting  man  than  the  way  in  which 
the  flame  of  devotion  to  duty  and  integrity  was 
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kept  burning  in  those  wretched  little  frontier 
posts  where  year  in  and  year  out  the  average 
man  had  no  work  beyond  drill  and  perhaps  a 
bit  of  Indian  campaigning,  and  no  amusement 
but  cards,  tobacco,  the  friendly  glass,  and  the 
society  of  his  fellow  exiles.  His  one  hope  of 
promotion  lay  in  the  dropping  out  of  those 
above  him — and  advances  were  so  slow  that 
gray-haired  grandfathers  were  junior  officers. 

Since  '98,  our  army  has  sprung  from 
a  local  organization  scattered  about  in  obscure 
stations  into  the  visible  instrument  of  our  na- 
tional power  in  countries  around  the  world. 
Sergeant  Brown,  who  ten  years  ago  knew  only 
Fort  Apache  and  the  Mojave  Desert,  has  in  his 
travels  rubbed  elbows  with  the  British  "Tom- 
mies" in  Gibraltar  and  Cairo  and  Ceylon. 
With  his  sweetheart  he  has  sauntered  of  an 
evening  along  the  Luneta  in  Manila  while  the 
band  was  playing.  He  has  chased  smugglers' 
vintas  off  the  coast  of  Borneo.  Nagasaki  and 
Honolulu  are  not  merely  names  to  him,  but  old 
playgrounds.  He  knows  the  joy  of  the  lights 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  lifted  at  last  after  years 
of  longing.  He  has  seen  the  waves  lashing 
themselves  into  snow-white  foam  off  the 
harbor  of  San  Juan — and  he  is  now  rolling 
his  cigarettes  again  under  the  weather-beaten 
walls  of  the  Monro  after  leaving  the  Cuban 
question  so  nicely  settled  only  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

Let  us  see  in  what  games  he  has  played  dur- 
ing these  wanderings.  He  "thrashed"  in 
pitched  battle  the  forces  of  Aguinaldo,  and  then 
ran  them  down,  man  by  man,  through  their 
swamps  and  thickets,  fearlessly,  uncomplain- 
ingly, in  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  wearing 
guerrilla  warfares  in  history.  He  took  the 
Philippine  government  into  his  own  hands, 
formed  it,  and  ran  it  cheaply,  honestly,  and 
well  until  he  was  told  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Civil  authoritiesrTrwhich  he  did  cheerfully. 
Then  he  went  back  into  his  barracks  to  be 
ready  if  anybody  needed  him  again.  He  car- 
ried the  flag  to  China,  and  one  of  him  was  the 
first  man  over  the  walls  of  Peking.  He  built 
up  a  government  in  Cuba  as  he  had  done  in  the 
Philippines.  He  did  the  same  thing  in  Porto 
Rico.  He  wrestled  with  yellow  fever,  and  at 
last  the  dreadful  plague  of  centuries  was  run 
down  and  beaten  to  death.  When  San  Fran- 
cisco writhed  in  the  agony  of  her  ruin,  he  was 
the  man  who  saved  the  city  from  anarchy  and 
pestilence — horrors  worse  than  destruction. 
And   now   we  have  him   in    Cuba — some   five 


thousand  of  him — sitting  tight  on  an  island  of 
one  and  a  half  million  souls,  calmly  drilling 
and  mapping  and  keeping  his  rifle  clean,  and 
stopping  the  revolution  of  a  proud  and  fiery 
people. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  the  army  has 
been  moving  on  fair  lines  at  home.  The  most 
important  and  best  single  piece  of  legislation 
in  its  behalf  that  ever  occurred  in  its  history 
was  undoubtedly  the  establishment  of  the 
General  Staff.  The  value  of  this  organization 
in  action  has  just  been  shown  in  the  smooth 
and  able  working  of  the  rush  expedition  to 
Cuba.  Its  influence  is  also  evident  in  the  new 
manner  of  conducting  the  practical  instruction 
throughout  the  year  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  particularly  beneficial  manoeuvres  which 
were  held  last  summer.  A  general  spirit  of 
progress  and  energy  is  growing  throughout  the 
army,  due  to  a  continued  policy  at  its  head. 
Officers  are  studying  more.  New  ideas  are 
given  broader  and  fairer  treatment.  Men  who 
are  incapacitated  for  service  on  any  account  are 
being  more  and  more  relentlessly  shoved  aside. 
Even  the  sleepiest  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  figuring,  however  humbly  as 
individuals,  in  plays  that  have  world  issues  at 
the  end  of  them. 

THE    AMERICAN    ARMY    TO-DAY 

That  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  situation  to-day 
in  the  army  itself.  Has  the  country  realized 
as  well  the  national  lessons  of  the  military 
events  occurring  since  the  spring  of  1898?  We 
have  in  the  army  about  60,000 — privates,  cor- 
porals, sergeants,  lieutenants,  majors,  generals, 
and  all.  With  them  we  are  garrisoning  our  own 
country,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  Cuba. 
They  are  also  supposed  to  be  able  to  look  out 
for  our  interests  all  over  the  world,  except  in 
case  of  a  great  war.  Last  winter  there  seemed 
grave  likelihood  of  disorder  in  China.  Even 
supposing  that  by  stripping  our  own  country 
of  troops  we  could  have  sent  a  large  enough 
force  to  that  empire — which  we  could  not  have 
done — what  would  we  have  used  in  the  West 
when  the  earthquake  came  to  San  Francisco? 
Or  suppose  that  the  gigantic  coal  strike  had 
come  and  the  mining  districts  had  faced, 
defenceless,  the  horror  of  the  torch  and  rifle 
in  the  hands  of  uprisen  hordes  who  did  not  even 
speak  our  own  tongue?  Suppose  that  the 
mutterings  rumored  from  the  Philippines  break 
out    into   a    fresh   insurrection    in    Luzon — or 
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suppose  fifty  other  things  which  not  only  may 
happen,  but  are  likely  to  happen  any  day,  and 

you  will  see  how  tremendously  hard  it  will  be 
for  our  "shorts  to  cover"  it"  the  market  takes 
a  sudden  rise,  and  how  shameful  and  expensive 
the  necessary  delay  in  covering  may  be  to  us 
when  the  pinch  comes.  Of  course  we  will 
cover.  No  matter  what  happens  in  reason,  we 
know  that  the  blood  and  spirit  of  our  people 
will  make  good. 


But  are  we  showing  good,  hard  sense  in 
playing  the  game  on  such  a  small  margin? 
Are  we  wise  to  keep  doubling  our  bets  on  every 
pot  when  we  are  always  holding  only  the  same 
little  pair?  Or  has  the  time  come  to  thank 
our  stars  that  we  have  bluffed  successfully  so 
very  far— and  to  hunt  up  a  big  stick  that  is 
proportioned  to  our  everyday  needs? 

The  time  for  the  consideration  of  these  ques- 
tions is  now — while  we  have  no  crisis  to  face. 


FORESTRY  RESULTS  IN  GERMANY 

A  LESSON  FOR  AMERICA  IN  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  TIMBER 

BY 

KARL  FREDERICK  GEISER 

WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  ADTHOK 


ABOUT  fifteen  miles  south  of  Baden- 
l\  Baden  and  ten  miles  northwest  of 
-L  J*»  Freudenstadt,  midway  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  two 
swift-running  mountain  streamlets  unite  to 
form  the  river  Murg,  which  from  this  point 


flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  village 
of  Baiersbronn.  Here,  in  a  sharp  curve,  it  turns 
northward  and  continues  its  course  through  the 
northern  district  of  the  Black  Forest  to  the 
historic  fortress  of  Rastatt,  a  short  distance 
beyond  which  it  empties  into  the  Rhine. 
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THE  BLACK  FOREST  OF  GERMANY 
The  map  on  the  left  shows,  in  a  general  way,  the  region  of  the  Black  Forest;  the  map  on  the  right  gives 

it  in  detail. 
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THE   HALF-WAY   STATION   TO    THE    SAWMILL 
These  trees  have  been  skidded  down  the  slope,  to  be  transported  to  the  mil 


Among  the  numerous  valleys  of  this  fair 
region,  the  Murgthal  is  the  most  famous  for 
natural  beauty;  and  perhaps  at  no  point  along 
its  entire  course  does  nature,  combined  with 
the  simple,  quiet  peasant  life,  form  a  more 
charming  picture  or  a  more  restful  retreat  than 
in  the  little  valley  where  the  Red  Murg  and  the 
Right  Murg  unite.  This  region  furnished 
Gotzenberger  some  of  his  best  frescoes  in  that 
series  of  Legends  from  the  Schwarzwald  which 
adorn  the  famous  Trinkhalle  of  Baden-Baden. 
It  has  given  the  artist  a  special  field  for  his  can- 
nd  has  inspired  the  poet  with  new  songs. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  valleys, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  ridges,  the 
hamlets  lie  scattered  along  the  streams,  while 
here  and  there  a  dwelling,  partly  hid  by  fruit 
look.-,  down  from  the  sunny  slopes  of  the 
hillside  or  projects  its  quaint  gable  from  the 
dark  background  of  the  pines  and  firs  along 
the  well-paved  road. 

The  chief  charm  and  interest  of  this  region, 
however,  lies  in  the  forest,  whose  beauty  is 


more  than  rivaled  by  its  usefulness.  It  fur- 
nishes the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  their  chief 
means  of  support,  and  its  culture,  care,  and 
management  constitute  the  best  example  of 
that  thrift,  industry,  and  economy  in  which  the 
Germans  excel. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  had  visited  this  region  and 
was  so  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  forest 
that  I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  op- 
portunity of  visiting  it  again.  Would  its  en- 
chantment be  gone  when  I  returned?  Would 
these  hills,  crowned  with  God's  first  temples, 
be  laid  bare  like  our  own  hills  are  in  the  course 
of  ten  years?  Happily  I  was  not  disappointed. 
A  new  clearing  here,  a  new  growth  yonder, 
were  the  only  changes  I  observed  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  landscape.  A  short  branch 
of  cog-wheel  railroad  had  recently  been  ex- 
tended from  the  outside  world  of  commerce 
down  into  the  valley  in  order  to  transfer  the 
forest  products  more  readily  than  under  the  old 
system  of  highways  and  horses— and  this  to 
the  detriment  of  the  village  blacksmith,  who 
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A  TYPICAL  BLACK.    Ft  (REST   HOUSE 

complained  of  having  been  deprived  of  his 
chief  source  of  revenue,  the  repair  of  lumber 
wagons. 

But,  with  this  exception,  all  was  the  same: 
the  same  excellent  roads,  the  same  quaint 
houses,  the  same  honest  folk  living  the  same 
quiet,  simple  life  and  greeting  me  with  the 
same  "Gruss  Go//"  that  I  had  heard  so  often 
before.  It  dispelled  the  last  trace  of  regret  that 
I  had  in  cutting  a  month  from  my  course 
of  study  in  the  University  of  Berlin  to  spend  it 
here.  Even  "Uncle  Fritz/'  a  veteran  woods- 
man whose  friendship  I  had  made  then,  was 
still  living,  apparently  smoking  the  same 
Schwarzwald  pipe,  and  he  gave  me  the  glad  hand 
of  welcome  with  a  "Well,  well,  well!" 

Uncle  Fritz  had  spent  his  whole  life  here,  in 
fact    had    never    left    the    community    except 


when  he  served  his  two  years  in  the  army,  and 
again  in  1870  when  he  and  his  forest  cohorts 
shouldered  their  guns  and  marched  to  Paris  in 
support  of  the  Fatherland  as  willingly  as  now 
they  wield  the  ax  to  fell  the  pines.  Like  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him,  he  was  an 
ordinary  woodsman  and,  like  the  majority  of 
hi-  neighbors,  supported  himself  and  his 
family  from  his  labor  in  the  royal  forest.  He 
owned  his  modest  home  and  about  live  acres 
of  ground,  which  was  cultivated  like  a  garden 
by  the  women  of  his  household,  and  in  which 
Ik-  assisted  at  odd  intervals,  when  the  work  in 
the  forest  was  suspended  to  give  the  com- 
munity an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of 


A  PEASANT'S  HOME 

"Here  and  there  a  dwelling  projects  its  quaint   gable   from   the  dark 

background  of  the  pines  and  firs" 


IX  NATURE'S   CATHEDRAL 

"No  handiwork  ever  fashioned  such  long-drawn   aisles  and  nares 

as  are  found  here" 

the  fine  weather  to  make  hay  or  garner  the 
grain. 

Fritz  knew  even;  man  in  his  Gemeinde,  or 
little  parish,  as  well  as  even-  clearing,  stream, 
by-way  and  toepath  of  the  forest  district  in 
which  he  lived.  The  species,  age,  height,  and 
market  value  of  even-  tree  were  to  him  an  open 
book  which  he  had  mastered  in  the  school  of 
practical  forestry.  I,  therefore,  considered 
mvself  fortunate  when  he  volunteered  to  place 
himself  at  my  disposal  and  give  me  kinder- 
garten lessons  in  the  care  and  management 
of  the  forest.  Having  recently  been  promoted 
for  his  many  years  of  faithfulness  to  the  super- 
vision  of  a   group  of  twenty-five  men,  Fritz 
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found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  his  su- 
perior the  necessary  leave  of  absence  from  his 
work.  In  making  the  request,  he  also  ex- 
plained to  his  chief  my  mission,  thus  complying 
with  the  formal  requirements  to  allow  no 
strangers  in  the  royal  forest  without  permission 
from  the  proper  authorities. 

Promptly  at  5  -.30  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of 
the  appointed  day,  Fritz  called  at  the  wayside 
hotel  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  where  the 
woodcutters  were  at  work.  It  was  a  perfect 
June  morning.  The  gray  fog  hung  in  broad 
bands  across  the  dark  forest  up  the  sides  of  the 
valley,  and  over  all  a  silvery  haze  was  thrown 
which  softened  the  outlines  of  the  landscape 


THE  START  FOR  THE  SAWMILL 
Getting  ready  to  skid  the  trunk  down  the  incline 

and  gave  effects  which  only  great  artists  can 
reproduce  in  part  on  canvas.  But  Fritz 
thought  that  there  vas  "something  wrong 
about  the  air,"  presaging  showers  or  rain 
before  night.  And  Fritz  was  right.  Fifty 
years  among  these  hills  and  pines  had  enabled 
him  to  predict  with  unfailing  accuracy  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  locality,  even 
though  he  failed  to  put  his  thoughts  into  scien- 
tific language. 

We  followed  the  broad  road  up  the  narrow 
valley  and   were  soon  among  the  tall  timbers. 


A  BLACK   FOREST  HAMLET 

"Along  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  valley,  the  hamlets  lie  scattered 

along  the  stream" 

The  way  grew  fairly  dark  as  we  entered  deeper 
into  the  forest,  the  stately  pines  and  firs  rising 
to  majestic  heights.  Their  graceful  shafts, 
standing  in  rows  of  uniform  distances  apart 
and  supporting  a  dome  of  dark-green  foliage, 
gave  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  interior  of 
a  great  cathedral;  but  no  handiwork  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  or  Seine  or  Tiber  ever 
fashioned  such  magnificent  proportions,  such 
long-drawn  aisles  and  naves  as  are  found  here. 
In  this  grove  Uncle  Fritz  felt  at  home;  for 
here  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 


THE    WELT-PAVED   ROAD 
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the  service  of  his  king,  and  from  his  conversa- 
tion upon  the  subject  I  now  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  amply  qualified  to  give  a  post- 
graduate course  in  practical  forestry.  And, 
if  the  test  of  an  education  be  the  practical  use 
to  which  the  possessor  applies  his  knowledge, 
Fritz  and  his  forest  colleagues  are  entitled  to 
much  credit,  for  the  results  of  their  labors  arc 
an  unfailing  source  of  revenue  to  King  William 
of  Wurtemberg,  as  well  as  to  thousands  of  his 
loyal  subjects. 

THE  BABYHOOD  OF  A  FUTURE  FOREST 

Fritz  suggested  that  we  start  at  the  beginning, 
and  led  the  way  through  the  giant  veterans 
until  we  came  to  the  Pflanzschule,  or  nursery. 
This  is  a  small  clearing  of  perhaps  an  acre  of 
well-cultivated  ground,  usually  an  east  or 
northeast  slope  of  average  forest-growing  ele- 
vation, protected  from  the  hot  sun  by  the  tall 
trees  surrounding  it.     Here,  in  beds  prepared 


with  scrupulous  care,  the  seeds  of  the  future 
forest  are  sown  in  early  spring.  The  pines  and 
lirs  predominate,  but  in  order  to  provide  for 
every  locality,  other  varieties  of  seeds  are  sown 
— such  as  beech,  maple,  ash,  walnut,  birch,  and 
even  fruit  trees.  As  soon  as  the  tiny  shoots 
unfold  their  leaves  above  the  earth,  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  produce  a  vigorous  seed- 
ling. After  having  attained  the  height  of 
three  or  four  inches,  they  are  transplanted  to 
more  spacious  beds,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  three  or  four  years.  They  are  now 
ready  for  the  forest  clearings  from  which  a  crop 
of  timber  has  been  removed.  But  these  clear- 
ings are  already,  in  part,  supplied  by  self- 
propagation,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  supply 
a  seedling  only  here  and  there  to  give  the  re- 
quired average  stand  of  three  feet  apart.  In 
fact,  recent  forestry  methods  are  taking  into 
account  the  economic  advantage  of  assisting 
nature  in  the  propagation  of  her  species,  and 


THE   PFLANZSCHULE,   OR  NURSERY 
'In  beds  prepared  with  scrupulous  care,  and  protected    from  the   hot  sun  by  the  tall    trees  surrounding   them,  the 

seeds  of  the  future  forest  are  sown  in  the  spring" 
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THE   PFLANZSCHULE   IN   ITS    SECOND    STAGE 
"After  having  attained  the  height  of  three  or  four  inches,  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  to  more   spacious  beds, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  three  or  four  years" 


every  effort  is  bent  upon  having  a  well-devel- 
oped second  growth  when  the  veterans  are  cut 
down.  This,  of  course,  is  not  always  possible, 
as  the  seeds  do  not  readily  germinate  where 
the  soil  is  dry  or  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  leaves.  But  occasionally  one  finds,  in  pass- 
ing through  a  tall  forest,  a  square  rod  from 
which  the  leaves  have  been  raked  and  the  earth 
laid  bare  to  receive  the  seeds  as  they  fall  from 
the  open  cone.  Indeed,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, nature  needs  little  assistance,  for  a 
seed  forest  will  practically  replant  itself  if  care 
be  taken  to  keep  it  free  from  noxious  weeds 
and  other  enemies,  and  judicious  "reproduction 
cuttings"  be  employed.  The  nursery  is  an 
expensive  institution  and  is  now  seldom  relied 
upon  to  furnish  the  entire  supply  for  a  new 
forest,  except  where  natural  reproduction  is 
uncertain  or  impossible,  which  is  seldom  the 
case.  By  skillful  and  careful  management, 
85  per  u.nt.  of  the  required  growth  of  a  new 
forest  may  be  supplied  by  natural  reproduction. 
But  whatever  means  be  employed  to  repro- 
duce a  forest  area,  when  once  the  trees  are 
removed  the  new  growth  requires  constant  care 


and  attention,  especially  if  the  location  be 
unfavorable;  and  even  the  most  barren,  rocky 
slopes  are  made  to  yield  profitable  returns. 
Land  which  in  America  would  be  a  useless 
waste,  here  supports  a  grove  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  per  acre.  The  same  thrift  which 
placed  the  hanging  vineyards  along  the  steep 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  clothes  the  rocky  slopes  of 
the  Black  Forest  mountains  with  perpetual 
green. 

THE   SYSTEM    OF    FELLING   TREES 

In  removing  mature  trees,  the  so-called 
"strip  system"  is  usually  applied.  This  con- 
sists in  cutting  long,  narrow  openings  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  yards  in  width,  extending  from  the 
main  wagon  road  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  on 
up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill;  and,  as  the  roads  are 
always  parallel  to  the  streams  and  mountainous 
ridges,  the  strips  arc  also  at  right  angles  to  the 
prevailing  winds  which  sweep  up  and  down  the 
valley.  The  forest  is  thus  protected  from  the 
destructive  cyclones,  and  reproduction  readily 
follows  from  the  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  nar- 
row   openings.     Another    advantage    of    this 
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method  of  cutting  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  trees, 
when  cut,  may  easily  be  skidded  down  the 
slopes  to  the  road,  from  whence  they  are  trans- 
ported to  the  saw-mills  in  the  valley  below. 
When  the  trees  are  finally  removed,  the  new 
iKa ring  is  given  careful  attention;  every 
vacancy  is  now  tilled  from  the  nursery,  so  that 
a  forest  cover  may  be  established  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  permanent  vacancy  means,  in  the 
end,  a  considerable  loss;  but  in  spite  of  care 
and  watchfulness,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 


forest  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  old;  the 
roots  have  now  sought  the  necessary  depth; 
the  growth  becomes  more  rapid,  and  the  cul- 
ture stage  is  passed. 

The  thinning  process  now  begins;  for  if  trees 
do  not  have  enough  space  they  will  be  too  small 
in  diameter.  With  the  right  growing  space, 
they  grow  both  tall  and  of  good  diameter,  and 
as  the  space  requirements  become  greater  with 
age,  the  number  of  trees  in  a  given  area  must 
be  gradually  decreased      Not   long  after  the 


A  NEW   GROWTH   TRANSPLANTED    FROM    THE   NURSERY 
When  a  section  of  the  forest  is  cleared  off    a  new  forest  cover  is  established  as  soon  as  possible 


years  the  new  forest  shows  an  occasional 
opening.  To  fill  the  vacancy  by  a  tree  of  the 
same  variety  would  mean  a  cripple  for  life  or  a 
premature  death.  A  hardy  and  more  rapid 
growing  variety  is  therefore  planted,  which  in 
a  few  years  rivals  its  companions  and  holds  its 
own  in  the  struggle  for  light  and  room.  At  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  there  is  little  danger  of 
death;  the  required  average  of  three  feet  apart 
is  complete;    the  light-green  foliage  of  the  new 


proper  forest  cover  is  established  and  natural 
pruning  has  stripped  the  sapling  of  its  lower 
branches,  the  first  cutting  takes  place,  and  the 
forest  is  thinned  to  an  average  stand  of  five 
feet  apart.  Twenty  years  later  the  same  pro- 
cess is  repeated  by  reducing  the  number  to  an 
approximate  average  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  then 
again  to  twelve,  and  finally  to  eighteen  feet, 
when  those  remaining  are  allowed  to  develop 
to  giant  veterans,  worth  $25  apiece.     These 
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may  finally  be  cut  down  when  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  four-score  years,  but  often  not  before 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  150  years,  the 
average  forest  cycle  being  120  years. 

One  of  the  central  ideas  of  forestry  is  that 
the  average  yearly  cut  in  an  entire  forest  dis- 
trict shall  be  equal  to  the  average  yearly  growth. 
This  is  determined  by  a  forest  survey,  which  is 
taken  every  ten  years.  During  the  succeeding 
ten  years,  only  the  amount  added  during  the 
previous  period  may  be  removed,  one-tenth  of 


common  woodsman,  becomes  an  expert,  since 
his  employment  becomes  a  life  occupation. 

After  the  trees  are  cut  down,  they  are  stripped 
of  their  bark  and  are  then  ready  to  be  classified 
according  to  species,  size,  and  grade  of  lumber. 
The  pines  fall  into  five  classes,  the  first  class 
having  a  length  of  at  least  sixty  feet,  and  a 
diameter  of  at  least  a  foot  at  the  smaller  end, 
while  the  fifth  grade  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length  and  2§  inches  in  diameter. 
The  price  of  the  first  grade  is   usually   about 


SUCCESSIVE    GENERATIONS    GROWING    SIDE    BY   SIDE 
''Every  effort  is  bent  upon  having  a  second  growth  when  the  veterans  are  cut  down" 


this  amount  being  cut  each  year.  This  rule 
applies  not.  only  to  the  royal  forest,  but  also  to 
the  forests  of  a  local  community  over  which 
the  state  has  general  control.  In  thus  limiting 
the  amount  of  timber  removed  to  the  growth 
during  a  given  period,  several  points  are  gained : 
It  preserves  to  the  state  and  community  a  per- 
petual forest;  it  furnishes  constant  employ- 
ment to  a  large  and  definite  number  of  people; 
every  phase  of  forestry  becomes  a  science;  and 
every  individual,  from  the  chief  official  to  the 


$5,  and  that  of  the  fifth  grade  $3,  per  cubic 
yard.  Hard  wood  is,  of  course,  more  valuable, 
the  first  grade  selling  as  high  as  $18  per  cubic 
yard.  The  royal  forest  of  the  entire  state  of 
Wiirtemberg  approximates  a  net  revenue  of 
3I  per  Kiit.  based  upon  forest  valuation,  while 
in  the  little  community  of  Raiersbronn  the  net 
profit  is  5  per  cent,  annually,  portions  of  the 
district  yielding  even  8  per  cent.  Stated  in 
other  terms,  this  particular  forest  district, 
which  consists  of   20,000   acres,    produces  an 
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A   VIGOROUS   GROWTH   ON   A   BARREN,    ROCKY   SLOPE 
"Land  which  in  America  would  be  a  useless  waste,  here  supports  a  grove  worth  thousands  of  dollars  per  acre" 


annual  yield  of  $10  per  acre  from  the  forest 
alone,  and  furnishes  constant  employment  to 
at  least  500  men.  The  granite  quarried  from 
the  hillside  and  used  for  the  highways  requires 
another  army  of  laborers,  while  teamsters  find 
constant  employment  in  transporting  the  logs 
from  the  forest  clearings  to  the  saw-mills 
situated  along  the  swift-running  streams  in  the 
valley. 

It  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  find  a  better 
example  of  industrial  economy  than  is  here 
exhibited.  Destructive  lumbering  is  unknown, 
and  the  enemies — such  as  forest  fires,  over- 
grazing, and  thieves — which  play  havoc  in  the 
American  forest,  are  carefully  guarded  against 
by  a  watchful  and  efficient  body  of  officials. 
There  is  system  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that 
system  has  long  since  been  reduced  to  a  science 
which   is    being    constantly    perfected    by    the 


cooperation  of  the  forestry    schools    through- 
out the  empire. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  the  far-sighted 
philanthropy  of  the  state,  carried  on  through 
these  industrious  woodsmen,  as  we  paused  on 
our  return  from  the  forest  at  a  little  saw-mill 
where  a  teamster  was  unloading  giant  logs, 
while  Uncle  Fritz  fittingly  concluded  his 
instructions  in  my  first  lesson  in  forestry; 
this  completed  the  forest  cycle,  as  far  as  the 
woodsmen  were  concerned.  The  trees,  planted 
by  one  generation,  cared  for  by  the  next,  and 
cut  down  by  a  third,  were  now  to  be  sawed  into 
lumber  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  even  to  foreign  lands.  These  monarchs 
which  have  graced  the  forest  for  a  century  may 
now  be  used  to  ado~n  the  palace  of  a  prince  or 
king,  or  may  shelter  the  humble  peasant  among 
his  native  hills,  not  far  from  where  they  grew. 


JACOB    H.    SCHIFF 


HARRIMAN 

III 
THE    SPINNER    OF    GOLDEN   WEBS 

BY 

C.  M.    KEYS 


WM.    ROCKEFELLER 


He  was  a  broker,  and  a  broker  is  almost  by  nature 
a  gambler,  perhaps  the  very  last  profession  suitable 
for  a  railway  manager.  In  character,  he  was  strongly 
marked  by  his  disposition  for  silent  intrigue.  He  pre- 
ferred, as  a  rule,  to  operate  on  his  own  account,  without 
admitting  other  persons  into  his  confidence,  and  he 
seemed  never  to  be  satisfied  except  when  deceiving  every 
one  as  to  his  intentions.  There  was  a  reminiscence 
of  the  spider  in  his  nature.  He  spun  huge  webs  in 
corners  and  in  the  dark." 

IN  THESE  words,  briefly,  Charles  Francis 
Adams  wrote,  in  1870,  his  impression 
of  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  president 
and  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Jay  Gould. 
At  this  moment,  they  apply  with  full  force  to  the 
present  master  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Harriman. 

There  is  this  difference:  Most  of  the  webs 
that  he  has  woven  are  no  longer  in  the  corners. 
They  stretch  far  out  across  the  open.  They 
are  so  strong  and  great  that  neither  men,  nor 
states,  nor  banded  powers  have  as  yet  been  cole 
to  destroy  them. 

Less  than  nine  years  ago,  the  master-spinner 
began  to  weave  a  web  of  railroad  power.  In 
the  sweep  of  the  first  few  concentric  rings  lay 
the  old  Union  Pacific— not  so  very  glorious  a 
prey.  On  it  the  spinner  fattened  and  grew 
strong,  to  spin  yet  other  circles.  A  little  labor, 
and  lo!  within  the  still  narrow  sweep  of  the 
web  lay  the  Oregon  System,  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Kansas  City  Southern.  The  corner 
grew  cramped.  The  great  mechanic  stretched 
far  out  across  the  continent,  and  fastened  upon 
San  Francisco  a  single  arm  of  the  woof  of  the 
web.  The  circles  grew  greater.  By  the  end 
of  1905,  they  held  the  whole  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Oregon 
lines,  the  San  Pedro,  safe  against  assault  from 
without  or  struggle  from  within.  The  first  few 
filmy  threads  had  wound  about  the  Santa  V6. 
Only   the   mighty  hands  of  Hill  and    Morgan 


had  saved  the  Burlington  and  the  Northern 
Pacific. 

If  this  was  a  mighty  web,  think  of  the  web 
that  he  spins  to-day!  Far  down  to  the  Gulf, 
threading  the  Mississippi  Valley,  lie  the  thick 
meshes.  Within  their  folds  struggles  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  great,  powerful,  rich.  And  all 
its  greatness,  power,  riches,  serve  but  to  make 
the  hunter  keener,  and  avail  not  one  iota  for 
defense  against  the  spinner  of  the  web.  Yet 
other  arms  stretch  out  to  grasp  the  gates  of 
New  York,  the  harbors  of  Philadelphia  and 
Norfolk.  The  coils  lie  entwined  about  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson, 
the  Reading,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  St. 
Paul,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Santa  Fe, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  they  tighten  ? 

This  is  the  web  that  Harriman  has  spun 
openly  and  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Yet 
others  lie  in  the  dark  corners.  Down  in  Wall 
Street  he  has  made  a  gossamer  trap  unlike  any 
other  that  has  ever  been  known,  even  in  that 
strange  canyon  where  men  are  supposed  to 
know  all  the  financial  tricks. of  all  the  ages.  In 
other  days,  when  men  would  rear  great  struc- 
tures, they  bought  banks,  gathered  in  trust 
companies,  made  affiliations  with  rich  private 
bankers.  But  Harriman  has  spun  a  web  all 
of  his  own  designing.  He  has  a  bank  that 
knows  no  banking  law.  No  bank  inspector 
can  call  upon  it  for  a  statement  as  to  its  bus- 
iness. No  "call  for  condition"  can  force  it  to 
reveal  its  doings  as  of  any  certain  date.  It  has 
no  troublesome  reserve  regulation.  The  last 
time  it  made  a  full  report  it  showed  that  it  had 
loaned  money  in  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere  to 
the  extent  of  $35,000,000.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  supposed  to  have  in  its  possession 
funds  and  slocks  that  can  be  used  as  collateral 
amounting  to  well  over  $150,000,000. 

The  examination  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
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HARRIMAN  ON  THE  STAND 
From  a  flashlight  photograph  taken  during  the  Insurance  investigation 

merce  Commission  revealed  the  fact  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1906  this  company  had  put  much  of 
its  cash  into  stocks.     No  man  may  say  at  what 


time  nor  in  what  manner  it  may  sell  them 
again.  The  president-chairman,  Mr.  Harri- 
man,  has  powers  absolutely  autocratic  on  this 
point.  He  may  pledge  the  credit  of  the  com- 
pany at  whatever  time  he  pleases  for  the  raising 
of  money.  Never  before  has  so  gigantic  a 
machine  lain  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  in 
Wall  Street. 

Once  more — it  is  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
About  its  bursting  treasury  cluster  still  other 
treasuries,  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company 
and  bank,  the  treasury  of  the  Illinois  Central,  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  of  other  corporations  it 
were  better  not  to  name.  The  strands  of  this 
web  are  strands  of  gold,  woven  upon  a  woof  of 
credit — the  strangest  and  the  most  marvelous 
credit  in  the  corporation  world  of  the  United 
States.  The  circle  of  the  web  lies  around  about 
the  whole  financial  world.  Men  tremble  when 
they  contemplate  the  results  that  would  follow 
in  Wall  Street  were  the  president  of  the  Union 
Pacific  to  decide  to  call  all  the  loans  on  one 
particular  day.  In  the  hands  of  the  spinner  of 
this  web  lies  the  power  to  create  panic,  to 
bring  upon  Wall  Street  the  tempest  of 
destruction. 

Still  darker  lies  a  smaller  web,  yet  equally 
as  dangerous.     One  arm  of  it  lies  coiled  about 


THE  MISSES  HARRIMAN 
The  two  oldest  daughters,  Cornelia  and  Mary,  are  very  popular  in  their  own  set.     The  youngest,  Carol,  is  still  in  school 


MR.   STUYVESANT   FISH 
The  friend  of  Mr.  Harriman's  earlier  years,  who  was  deposed  from  the  presidency  of  the  Illinois  Central 


MR.   E.   H.   HARRIMAN'S   NEW   HOME 
No.  ii  East  Sixty-second  Street,  a  new  fashionable  section 


r'huto^raph  by  Brown  Brut. 


Photograph  by  liruwn  Bros. 


KUHN,  LOEB    &   CO.'S  NEW   BUILDING 
This   splendid    structure    at    the    corner  of  William     and     Pine    Streets  was  built  after  the  successful  Union 
Pa  ific   reorganization.     It  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war 
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Photograph  by  Taber 

MR.   EDWIN   HAWLEY 
He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  the  Southern  Pacific  into  Mr.  Harriman's  hands.     Later,  he  played  a  large 

part  in  taking  the  Alton  from  the  same  hands 


the  capitol  of  California ;  another  feels  its  way 
about  the  National  Capitol;  another  troubles 
the  capitol  at  Albany.  Here  and  there  through- 
out the  West,  at  Cheyenne,  Olympia,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Austin,  Salem,  one  finds  these  flimsy 
filaments  clustering  upon  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion. Perhaps  in  the  Wyoming  land  depart- 
ment,  perhaps   in   the   lumber  legislation   of 


Washington,  perhaps  only  in  the  railroad 
legislation  of  Texas  one  may  note  the  tightening 
of  the  coils.  In  California,  one  may  not  take 
a  single  step  without  encountering  the  threads. 
In  Washington,  they  he  about  the  feet  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  In  New  York  they 
are  a  tangled  mass,  running,  it  would  seem, 
through  strange,  unsightly  mazes  to  their  end. 


THE   EQUITABLE    III  I.    COMPANY'S    BUILDING,  NO.  120    BROADWAY 
The  Ilarriman  executive  offices  occupy  the  BOUthen]   half  of  the  fourth  floor  of  this  building.     On  Wall  Street,  they 

Call    it    "the  Centre  of  the  United  States" 
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Photograph  by  f  ach  Bros. 
MR.   GEO.   F.   BAKER 
The   President  of   the  First    National    Bank  of  New  York  has  at  no 
time  been  friendly  to  the  Harriman  interests 

But  a  little  time  aero,  in  the  domain  of  Public 
Policy,  the  people  rose  to  break  the  threads  that 
had  wrapped  about  the  Equitable  Life.  Per- 
haps— who  may  say — the  meshes  still  entangle 
another  of  the  great  insurance  companies. 
Out  West,  the  irrigation  policy  of  the  nation, 
the  opening  of  many  and  many  a  fertile  valley, 
wait  upon  the  beck  of  Harriman.  No  man  may 
aptly  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  mysterious  and  sinister  power  may 
cripple  and  retard,  or  may  help  and  develop, 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  man  whose 
tremendous  ambition  and  inscrutable  genius 
had  wrought  these  marvels  came  home  from 
a  long  vacation  in  Japan.  When  he  was  asked 
for  his  impressions  about  things  in  general,  he 
smiled  and  said: 

"We  are  going  to  run  into  an  era  of  com- 
petitive railroad  building  ...  In  any 
event,  the  Union  Pacific  is  in  the  strongest 
position — nor  do  we  care!" 

Men  read  it  and  smiled,  indulgently.  To- 
day, they  think  of  it,  and  frown.  In  those  days, 
the  Union  Pacific  had  no  great  loans  in  Wall 
Street.     Men  thought  that  the  master  of  the 


show  had  reached  his  climax.  Mr.  Hill 
Loomed  very  large  in  the  public  eye.  Great 
Northern  stock  was  selling  above  S300  per  share 
in  the  market.  Union  Pacific  was  worth  only 
about  Si 30.  Since  the  Wall  Street  man  is 
prone  to  measure  with  a  unit  of  one  hundred 
cents,  he  smiled  at  the  "enthusiasm"  of 
ward  Henry  Harriman,  the  man  who  dared  to 
dream  that  he  had  more  "power"  than 
James  J.  Hill  in  the  railroad  world. 

For  many  months,  the  smile  still  curled  the 
lips  of  Wall  Street.  Harriman  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  it.  He  had  other  things  to  think 
of.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Erie.  While  he 
was  in  Japan  taking  tea  with  the  Mikado,  Mr. 
Morgan  had  sold  to  the  Erie  a  gold-brick,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
at  Si 60  per  share.  The  road  was  trembling 
on  the  edge  of  a  collapse,  and  Mr.  Harriman 
could  not  see  just  why  it  was  worth  so  much 
more  than  his  own  Union  Pacific  stock.     When 


MR.   HARRIMAN  AND   EX.-GOV.   ODELL 
Their  friendship  is  described  by  Mr.  Odell  as  "  purely  social ' 
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he  came  back,  a  strange  fit  of  stubbornness 
seized  the  Erie.  It  began  to  apply  acid  tests 
to  the  brick,  and  then  showed  signs  of  hurling 
it  at  the  head  of  the  seller.  Mr.  Morgan,  taking 
counsel  in  time,  forestalled  a  suit  by  taking 
the  stock  back,  and  giving  the  Erie  a  release 
from  the  bargain. 

Another  strange  thing  that  had  taken  place 
while  Mr.  Harriman  was  away  was  a  contract 
which  was  made  between  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish 
and  Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  whereby  the  former 
agreed  to  give  to  the  latter  the  right  to  run 
trains  into  New  Orleans  over  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral. When  Mr.  Harriman  heard  of  that,  he 
blinked  hard  over  it.  Once  upon  a  time  he 
and  Mr.  Fish  had  been  chums  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  they  had  worked  together  for 
many  years.  A  little  rift  had  appeared  in  the 
lute  some  time  ago,  and  it  had  widened  when 
Mr.  Fish  had  decided  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own 
over  the  Mutual  Life  investigation.  When 
Mr.  Harriman  interviewed  Mr.  Fish  about  this 
Yoakum  contract,  the  lute  disappeared,  and 
the  rift  became  a  chasm.  Mr.  Harriman  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Illinois  Central,  in 
letting  a  rival  of  the  Southern  Pacific  into  New 
Orleans,  had  been  treacherous  to  Mr.  Harri- 
man and  the  Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Fish 
opined  that  he  was  trying  to  run  the  Illinois 
Central  for  its  stockholders,  and  not  for  Mr. 
Harriman  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  That 
is  an  expurgated  version  of  the  little  difference 
which  was  to  lead,  months  later,  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Fish  dynasty  on  the  Illinois 
Central. 

Mr.  Harriman  let  this  simmer  down,  and 
the  grin  still  wrinkled  the  face  of  the  Wall 
Street  man.  An  era  of  astonishing  peace 
settled  upon  the  Harriman  kingdom.  It  was 
broken  by  the  raising  of  the  Union  Pacific 
dividend  to  6  per  cent.,  and  by  a  campaign  or 
two  in  the  stock  market — but  these  are  mere 
incidents  to  which  the  Union  Pacific  public 
has  grown  accustomed.  From  October,  1905, 
to  August,  1906,  this  ominous  quiet  reigned. 

Mr.  Harriman  became  quite  a  familiar 
figure  down  in  Wall  Street.  In  the  cold  months 
one  might  meet  him  almost  any  day  around  the 
comer  of  Nassau  and  Wall  Streets,  folded  in 
the  long,  shapeless  ulster  in  which  he  seemed 
to  find  his  chief  delight.  Often  as  not,  the 
collar  was  turned  up,  and  the  coat  was  buttoned 
to  the  very  top.  Cold  weather  is  not  to  the 
liking  of  Mr.  Harriman.  His  hands  were 
always  deep  in  the  pockets  of  the  coat,  and  the 


soft  felt  hat  came  down  close  over  his  eyes. 
Wall  Street  never  sees  him  in  the  conventional 
frock  coat  and  silk  hat.  Down  town,  men  smile 
when  they  think  of  him  dressed  that  way.  In 
the  warmer  months,  they  saw  him  down  the 
street  dressed  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  of 
sack  suits,  guiltless  of  style  and  fit.  The 
colors  are  always  subdued.  He  passes  freely 
through  the  neutral-tinted  crowds  of  clerks, 
sightseers,  and  loafers  that  throng  the  Wall 
Street  district  every  day.  No  one  notes  him, 
for  there  is  not  a  conspicuous  thing  about  him 
except  his  eyes,  and  they  are  hidden  beneath 
the  brim  of  the  slouch  hat,  and  behind  the 
thick  spectacles  he  invariably  wears. 

Through  this  period,  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  man  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Wall  Street.  The  world  at  large  learned  that 
he  was  a  terrible  worker.  His  big  desk  in  the 
corner  of  the  inside  office  at  120  Broadway 
came  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  centre  of 
the  United  States.  He  kept  in  close  touch  at 
all  times  with  all  important  matters  on  his 
railroads,  little  things  like  rates,  equipment, 
brakes,  ties,  and  men.  He  studies  his  roads 
quite  as  carefully  as  he  studies  the  tape.  In 
fact,  his  office  is  a  railroad  office.  It  has  the 
maps  of  the  roads  in  great  abundance,  but 
there  is  no  stock  ticker.  He  keeps  in  touch 
with  that  by  telephone,  by  visits  to  another 
office,  and  by  the  constant  calls  of  traders  right 
off  the  floor  of  the  Exchange. 

It  came  out  also  that  Mr.  Harriman  takes 
himself  very  seriously  as  a  big  railroad  man, 
and  with  good  cause.  He  believes  that  he  is  as 
much  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Union 
Pacific  as  Hill  is  for  the  success  of  the  Great 
Northern.  He  is  willing  to  insist  that  had  he 
been  born  in  the  West  instead  of  the  East,  and 
had  he  graduated  from  a  farm  or  from  day 
labor  instead  of  from  Jersey  City  and  the  Stock 
Exchange,  he  would  have  enjoyed  as  great  a 
railroad  reputation  as  James  J.  Hill.  He  is 
pretty  nearly  right.  He  lacks  only  that  facility 
of  mind  which  makes  Mr.  Hill  a  noble  success 
at  a  farmers'  picnic,  or  that  makes  Mr.  Fish 
quite  an  event  at  any  corner  grocery  along  the 
Illinois  Central. 

It  has  been  said  that  peace  and  quiet  lay 
upon  the  Harriman  camp  through  the  months 
that  followed  the  Harriman  return.  It  was  a 
mask.  Beneath  it,  the  face  of  the  master  of 
the  Union  Pacific  was  bathed  in  perspiration. 
The  tickers  of  Wall  Street  told  the  true  story, 
but   few   have   eyes   to   read   the   tape.    The 
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speculation  in  the  stocks  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  through  this  time  has 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for 
volume  and  for  terrible  intensity.  The  San 
Francisco  earthquake  came,  and  shook  the 
delicate  fabric,  just  as  it  shook  the  city.  It 
passed;  men  set  their  weight  against  the 
trembling  of  the  shock — and  lo!  the  carnival 
resumed.  The  greatest  money  powers  in  the 
United  States  planted  themselves  around  the 
little  ticking,  foolish,  unlovely  machine,  and 
they  made  it  tell  the  story  that  they  pleased. 
What  is  an  earthquake,  more  or  less,  when  the 
Harriman  mind  is  made  up? 

For  Harriman  was  gathering  together  the 
sinews  of  war,  to  make  good  his  boast  about 
the  Union  Pacific.  He  was  selling  the  stocks 
in  the  treasury,  the  stocks  that  James  J.  Hill 
was  making  splendid.  I  have  told  of  the  way 
the  Union  Pacific  had  secured  these  Hill  stocks. 
Their  original  cost  was  about  $78,000,000.  In 
various  ways,  by  the  time  the  Harriman  boast 
was  uttered,  this  cost  had  been  reduced  to  about 
$60,000,000.  Through  this  period  of  apparent 
rest,  the  market  prices  of  the  stocks  showed  a 
profit  of  over  $80,000,000  to  the  Union  Pacific. 
Mr.  Harriman  saw  that  he  could  sell  these  stocks 
and  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  Union  Pacific 
nearly  $120,000,000.     He  decided  to  do  it. 

Any  layman  can  see  the  result.  The  treasury 
of  the  Union  Pacific  overflowed.  By  the  end 
of  June,  the  Union  Pacific  had  $56,000,000 
cash,  of  which  it  had  loaned  in  Wall  Street 
about  $35,000,000.  In  other  words,  it  sup- 
plied the  money  market  with  cash,  thereby 
helping  itself  to  sell  still  more  stocks.  This 
"unofficial  bank"  began  to  do  a  business  that 
would  make  any  banker  in  the  United  States 
green  with  envy. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  since  then  practically 
cleaned  out  the  Hill  stocks,  and  the  amount  of 
money  in  its  hands  has  been  over  $120,000,000. 
That  much  money  might  have  been  sufficient 
to  swing  the  Civil  War  in  favor  of  the  South. 
It  would  have  built  the  old  Union  Pacific  twice 
over.  It  is  far  more  than  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment counts  on  spending  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  It  would  give  the  nation  twenty 
first-class  battleships.  For  the  past  six  months, 
the  United  States  has  been  worrying  over  the 
question  whether  the  Government  would  or 
would  not  release  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-five 
millions  of  money  to  aid  the  business  of  the 
country  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Harriman 
must  smile  when  he  thinks  of  it. 


Imagine  that  the  genius  of  the  show  does  not 
want  Secretary  Shaw  to  release  any  money  just 
now.  Imagine  that  he  reads  on  the  slips  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  released 
$10,000,000,  and  that  Wall  Street  is  rejoicing. 
How  much  of  a  stretch  to  the  imagination  does 
it  take  to  conceive  that  the  next  thing  on  the 
program  is  something  like  this: 

"Messrs. ,  I  shall  be  glad  to  arrange  to 

borrow  from  you,  for  the  Union  Pacific, 
$10,000,000  cash.  Collateral?  Oh!  we  can 
pledge  stocks  of  the  New  York  Central, 
Atchison,  or  Northwestern  worth  $20,000,000. 
Can  you  let  us  have  the  money,  say,  to-morrow  ? 
We  are  quite  anxious — even  if  you  have  to  call 
a  few  loans.  Yes — 5  per  cent,  is  satisfactory, 
with  a  commission!" 

Gradually,  this  thing  has  filtered  through 
the  armor  of  conceit  that  keeps  the  Wall  Street 
man  from  knowing  anything  that  he  did  not 
leam  from  someone  else.  The  smile  that 
greeted  the  Harriman  challenge  in  the  end  of 
1905  had  faded  somewhat  by  the  end  of  1906. 
It  was  followed  by  a  pained  expression,  re- 
laxing occasionally  as  Secretary  Shaw  ad- 
ministered medicine,  but  coming  back  as  soon 
as  the  kindly  Secretary  caught  the  train  for 
Washington.  If  one  went  into  a  crowded 
room  in  a  Stock  Exchange  house  along  at  the 
close  of  1906,  and  said  "Harriman,"  the 
temperature  dropped  appreciably.  The  place 
would  become  a  shambles,  and  in  five  minutes 
the  character,  ambitions,  morals,  and  ethics 
of  Mr.  Edward  Henry  Harriman  would  hang 
in  shreds  about  the  room. 

One  day,  in  such  a  room,  I  innocently  asked 
a  business  man  how  much  money  he  thought 
Harriman  had  of  his  own.  It  is  quite  an  un- 
usual question.  His  answer  betrayed  the 
reason : 

"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care.  When 
Japan  and  Russia  went  to  war,  it  did  not  mat- 
ter whether  the  Mikado  could  outpoint 
Nicholas  in  the  squared  circle.  Neither  does 
it  matter  how  rich  Harriman  may  be.  His 
money  does  not  bother  us — we  never  see  it. 
Maybe  he  is  only  worth  ten  cents  in  real  money 
to-day — but  as  long  as  the  Union  Pacific  has 
that  hundred  millions,  and  the  Wells  Fargo 
Bank  has  another  twenty-five  millions,  and 
certain  other  institutions  (he  named  them) 
have  another  sixty  millions — what  do  I  care 
how  rich  Harriman  is?" 

It  is  rather  strange  how  fixed  this  impression 
is  in  Wall  Street.     When  it  was  announced  not 
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long  ago  that  Mr.  Harriman  had  bought 
$200,000  of  the  3^  per  cent,  good-roads  bonds 
of  his  own  county,  because  the  county  could 
not  sell  them  at  par  any  other  way,  the  smiles 
of  the  Wall  Street  critics  were  bitter  over  it. 
It  was  a  little  thing,  but  it  strengthened  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Harriman's  own  money 
seldom  comes  into  Wall  Street.  It  would  not 
surprise  the  financial  world  in  the  least  to 
learn,  some  time,  that  the  Harriman  fortune 
does  not  include  a  great  deal  of  the  stocks  to 
which  his  name  is  attached.  All  the  huge 
things  that  he  does  are  believed  to  be  done  not 
on  his  own  money,  but  on  borrowed  money. 
His  ability  to  borrow  is  the  theme  of  nearly  all 
the  comment  that  one  hears  concerning  him. 

Come  to  the  story  of  the  autumn  of  1906. 
It  begins  with  a  small  controversy  over  the 
control  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company, 
which  had  been  held  by  Mr.  Harriman  without 
the  ownership  of  any  great  amount  of  the  stock. 
Dividends  were  paid,  but  the  stockholders  were 
not  satisfied.  The  company  had  accumulated 
a  rich  surplus  and  the  question  was,  who  was 
getting  the  benefit  of  that  surplus  ?  Stokes  & 
Co.,  a  Wall  Street  firm,  led  a  party  that  de- 
manded a  division  of  the  surplus,  larger  divi- 
dends, and  a  statement  of  condition.  The 
dividends  were  increased,  and  an  alleged 
statement  was  issued,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
question  of  surplus  the  Harriman  forces  stood 
like  a  rock.  The  annual  meeting  came  along, 
and  there  was  a  fight.  Mr.  Harriman  won  it. 
He  is  still  in  control,  and  has  bought  up  con- 
siderable of  the  stock,  so  that  he  is  now  stronger 
in  the  company  than  he  was  before. 

This  incident  is  chiefly  interesting  because 
it  was  at  this  meeting  that  Mr.  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  a  Harriman  attorney  for  the  time 
being,  propounded  a  conundrum  to  Wall  Street 
over  which  it  has  been  pondering  ever  since. 
This  conundrum  read: 

"He  (Mr.  Edward  Henry  Harriman)  moves 
in  a  higher  sphere,  into  which  we  may  not 
enter!" 

The  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  that  kept  the  The- 
bans  guessing  is  as  the  prattle  of  babes  to  this 
oracular  utterance.  Mr.  Harriman,  however, 
has  done  very  well,  since  his  apotheosis,  in  the 
matter  of  living  up  to  the  estate  to  which  Mr. 
Cromwell  raised  him.  It  was  only  a  month 
after  it  that  the  Union  Pacific  dividend  was 
raised  to  10  per  cent,  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
stock  received  5  per  cent. 

The  history  of  this  matter  is  rather  tedious. 


In  the  briefest  outline  it  may  be  set  down. 
On  July  19,  the  Union  Pacific  directors  fore- 
gathered, as  usual  at  that  time  of  the  year,  but 
they  adjourned  without  declaring  the  usual 
dividends.  The  stock  was  selling  at  about 
$144  per  share.  The  whole  issue  was  worth, 
in  Wall  Street,  about  $288,000,000. 

After  this  meeting,  the  prices  crept  upward 
mysteriously,  and  speculation  was  immense.  In 
fact,  it  was  on  a  scale  that  was  grand,  impres- 
sive, overpowering.  By  August  15th,  a  month 
later,  the  price  had  reached  $161.  The  value 
of  the  total  stock  had  increased  about 
$34,000,000.  On  that  day  the  directors  met 
again,  but  it  was  kept  quiet.  They  referred 
the  dividends  to  the  executive  committees. 
These  committees  met  the  next  afternoon. 
Not  until  Friday  morning,  the  17th,  were  the 
dividends  announced.  When  they  came  out, 
the  Union  Pacific  was  on  a  10  per  cent,  rate  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  on  a  5  per  cent.  rate. 
Within  an  hour,  $20,000,000  was  added  to  the 
market  value  of  the  Union  Pacific  common 
stock  and  $14,000,000  was  added  to  the  value 
of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

A  storm  of  invective  broke  loose.  The 
Union  Pacific  issued  a  statement  that  denied 
that  the  dividends  had  been  held  back  between 
3  P.  M.  on  Thursday  and  10  A.  M.  on  Friday 
for  speculative  purposes.  This  was  rather 
amusing,  because  no  sensible  person  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  Wall  Street  imagined 
that  the  so-called  "killing"  in  Union  Pacific 
had  been  made  in  that  brief  period.  No 
explanation  at  all  was  advanced  with  regard  to 
the  month  between  July  19th  and  August  15th, 
the  huge  advance  in  values,  nor  anything  else 
that  really  touched  the  matter.  The  question 
why  an  intelligent  crowd  like  the  Union  Pacific 
directors  should  meet  on  Wednesday  to  discuss 
a  dividend,  and  then  be  completely  taken  by 
surprise  on  Friday  when  the  dividend  was 
raised  to  10  per  cent.,  remains  unanswered  to 
this  day — so  far  as  the  Union  Pacific  is  con- 
cerned. 

One  intelligent  glance  at  the  personnel  of 
the  executive  committee  answered  it  for  Wall 
Street.  This  committee  consists  of  Messrs. 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  James  Stillman,  H.  C. 
Frick,  Marvin  Hughitt,  and  R.  S.  Lovett.  Of 
the  last  two,  Mr.  Hughitt  represents  the  Van- 
derbilts.  Mr.  Lovett  is  attorney  for  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  men  who  made  the  dividends 
were  the  first  three.  That  answered  all  the 
questions  Wall  Street  wanted  to  ask.     It  was 
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quite  ready  to  believe  that  all  the  other  directors 
of  the  Union  Pacific  are  of  the  "dummy" 
class. 

M-  Harriman  retired  immediately  to  Dark 
Harbor,  Me.,  to  ruminate  over  this  matter,  and 
a  few  others,  and  to  spin  some  more  webs.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  was  planning  out  the 
circles  of  his  railroad  power  that  were  to  seize 
upon  the  trunk-line  situation.  But  a  little 
time  after  he  had  sowed  the  wind  in  the  matter 
of  the  dividends,  it  was  announced  by  Kuhn, 
Locb  &  Co.  that  the  Union  Pacific  would 
probably  buy  a  very  large  interest  in  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  this  interest  having  been 
sold  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  Wall  Street  sat  up  straight  and 
took  swift  notice. 

Mr.  Cassatt  took  pains  to  explain  to  the 
public  that  the  Pennsylvania  had  sold  this* 
stock  because  there  was  no  more  fear  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  smashing  rates,  and  be- 
cause the  interest  of  the  public  was  against  the 
ownership  of  this  stock  by  the  Pennsylvania. 
He  did  not  explain  why  the  all-powerful 
Pennsylvania,  Lord  of  the  Seaboard  Traffic, 
was  willing  to  hand  over  to  Mr.  Harriman  a 
railroad  that  may  become  the  only  real  danger  to 
the  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Harriman,  as  usual, 
maintained  a  dignified  silence.  Mr.  Frick  and 
Mr.  Stillman,  the  other  leaders  of  the  executive 
committee,  had,  apparently,  never  heard  of  the 
Baltimore    &  Ohio. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  grows  over- 
whelming that  the  Pennsylvania  was  ordered  to 
hand  over  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  did  as  it  was  told 
without  asking  too  many  questions.  The 
natural  question,  "Why?"  leads  up  to  the 
same  old  query,  "  Who  owns  the  Pennsylvania  ?" 

The  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
in  the  power  of  the  members  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  executive  committee  and  the 
bankers  affiliated  with  that  committee.  By 
their  aid  and  support,  the  Cassatt  regime  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  made  possible. 
Without  that  aid  and  support,  the  proxy-control 
of  the  Pennsylvania  might  have  been  possible. 
Against  their  united  efforts,  no  man,  no  group 
of  men,  could  ever  swing  the  votes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  Europe,  the  firm 
of  Kuhn,  Locb  &  Co.,  acting  through  the 
Noble  Bank  in  London,  the  Handelgeseltschaft 
of  Berlin,  the  Swiss  Bankverein  and  other 
powerful  clients,  can,  and  does  control  the 
large  majority  of  the  Pennsylvania  votes  on  the 


Continent.  In  New  York,  the  same  interests, 
the  National  City  Bank,  and  Edward  H. 
Harriman,  could  swing  the  three  largest  blocks 
of  the  stock  into  line.  Mr.  Frick  is  credited 
with  being  the  biggest  stockholder,  owning 
about  $8,500,000,  par,  of  the  stock. 

These  things  came  home  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  the  summer  of  1906.  It  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  a  pistol  was  leveled  at  the 
head  of  the  Pennsylvania.  It  was  hardly 
needed.  An  entirely  profitable  line  of  policy 
was  indicated  to  it,  and  it  was  advised,  by  its 
bankers,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  its  principal 
stockholder,  Mr.  Frick,  to  follow  that  line  of 
policy.  It  did  it.  It  will  do  it  again  whenever 
the  same  mild-mannered  gentlemen  advise  it 
to  do  it.  That  state  of  mind,  I  take  it,  has  but 
one  meaning — namely,  that  the  group  of  men 
which  includes  Messrs.  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  James  Stillman,  Henry 
Clay  Frick,  and  H.  H.  Rogers  controls  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Marvelous  as  it  may 
seem,  only  one  of  them  is  a  director,  and  he 
was  elected  only  three  months  ago. 

Also,  it  may  well  be  doubted  that  the 
members  of  the  clique,  collectively,  own  one- 
tenth  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  word  "control"  has  taken  a  new  meaning — 
or  rather  has  reverted  to  its  original  meaning. 
In  this  instance,  it  means  simply  that  the  acts, 
policies,  and  even  the  smaller  matters  of  ad- 
ministration are  influenced,  directed  and,  in 
some  cases,  ordered  by  the  will  of  the  men 
who  compose  the  "Harriman  Party." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  deal  was  arranged,  the  lightning  began  to 
play  around  the  head  of  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
who  had  lectured  Mr.  Harriman  in  the  winter 
of  1905  on  the  subject  of  railroad  ethics.  Mr. 
Harriman  did  not  want  a  fight.  Indeed,  he 
much  preferred  to  take  the  control  of  the 
Illinois  Central  without  one.  Four  new  direc- 
tors were  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  September.  The  terms  of  three  expired, 
and  one  had  died.  Mr.  Harriman  proposed 
to  Mr.  Fish  that  they  should  reelect  the  men 
whose  terms  expired,  and  that  Mr.  Fish  should 
cast  his  votes  for  a  fourth  man,  who  should  be 
named  by  a  majority  of  the  old  directors.  He 
agreed,  feeling  quite  sure  that  he  had  the 
sympathies  of  a  majority  of  the  old  directors. 

The  election  came  along,  The  three  old 
directors  were  elected,  Mr.  Fish  casting  his 
ballots  for  them.  Then  the  fourth  was  named. 
He  was  an  out-and-out  Harriman  man!    Mr. 
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Fish  rose  up  to  his  full  height,  and  objected 
strenuously.  In  fact,  he  nominated  another 
man,  a  friend  of  his,  and  put  him  in! 

"Treachery!"    yelled  the  Harriman  forces. 

"Merely  righting  the  Devil  with  fire!" 
retorted  Mr.  Fish. 

When  this  new  board  of  directors  got  to- 
gether to  elect  officers,  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Fish  had  always  counted  among 
his  supporters  Mr.  J.  T.  Harahan,  Mr.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
At  this  meeting,  for  reasons  unexpounded  up 
to  this  date,  these  three  men  voted  for  Mr. 
J.  T.  Harahan  for  president,  and  Mr.  Fish  was 
turned  out !  That  is  the  whole  story  of  a  mat- 
ter that  has  caused  no  end  of  trouble. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  a  staid,  respectable, 
haughty  old  railroad.  The  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois is  a  director,  because  the  road  is  a  sort  of 
an  heirloom  of  the  state.  When  this  successful 
raid  was  accomplished,  everybody  felt  as  though 
the  house  had  been  robbed  in  the  night.  All 
the  highly  respectable  critics  all  over  the  world 
view  it  with  "extreme  regret."  The  Sun  weeps 
over  the  prospect  that  it  will  be  "exploited  like 
the  Union  Pacific!"  Mr.  Fish  has  been  unan- 
imously handed  the  crown  of  a  martyr, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  Davenport,  a 
clever  cartoonist,  depicts  Mr.  Harriman,  in  the 
conventional  garb  of  the  Wild  West,  standing, 
pistol  in  hand,  over  the  unhappy  remains  of 
the  slaughtered  president  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  at  this  time, 
was  buying  railroad  stocks  in  huge  amounts. 
Of  Illinois  Central  it  purchased  $28,123,300  ; 
of  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  $39,564,200;  of  New 
York  Central,  $14,285,745;  of  Atchison, 
$10,000,000  ;  and  also  smaller  amounts  of  St. 
Joseph  &  Grand  Island,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago 
&  North  western.  In  all,  close  to  $150,000,000 
cash  was  paid  out  for  these  stocks.  Mr. 
Harriman  had  the  power  of  a  Czar.  The  use 
of  the  funds,  and  the  use  of  the  credit,  of  the 
Union  Pacific  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  be 
used  exactly  as  he  wished. 

So  far  as  the  railroad  field  is  concerned,  this 
closes  the  year  1906.  Swift  indeed  was  the 
spinning  of  the  web  in  that  great  year.  Mr. 
Harriman  may  look  back  to  it  with  a  feeling  of 
great  deeds  well  done.  Yet,  other  webs  he 
wove  in  that  same  year,  not  by  any  means  so 
patent  to  the  eye,  nor  yet  so  all-successful. 

It  was  a  year  of  politics,  indeed.  At  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  fought  the  rail- 
road lobbies  over  the  Hepburn  rate  bill,  and 


beat  them  roundly  to  the  last  man.  In  the 
activity  with  regard  to  this  matter,  the  hand  of 
Harriman  was  seldom  seen.  If  he  wove  a  web 
about  the  White  House,  he  caught  little  but 
disappointment  for  his  pains.  I  have  yet  to 
see  convincing  proof  of  the  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  he  led  the  railroads  in  their  objection 
to  rate  regulation.  That,  on  this  account  or 
other,  he  has  become  an  inplacable  opponent  of 
President  Roosevelt  is  a  certainty.  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  am  unable  to  trace  the  workings 
of  the  Harriman  machine  at  Washington. 

In  New  York  state,  the  ramifications  of  the 
Harriman  influence  took  an  unexpected  turn. 
Circumstances  brought  him  into  a  position 
where  he  deemed  it  wise  to  become  once  and  for 
all  an  opponent  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
seems  established  that  he  cast  his  vote  and 
influence  on  the  side  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  What  a  strange  reversal!  For  years, 
Mr.  Harriman  has  been  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  B.  B.  Odell.  On  the  witness  stand  both 
the  parties  to  this  friendship  have  declared  that 
it  was  purely  a  personal  and  social  friendship, 
and  had  no  foundation  in  business  interests 
whatever.  The  New  York  Sun  has  never 
believed  it.  So  late  as  November  12,  1906,  it 
used  this  phrase  to  describe  it: 

"His  (Harriman' s)  career  with  his  accomplice  Odell,  the 
robbery  of  the  State  treasury  by  the  Furnaceville  Iron 
Company     ..." 

There  is  much  controversy  on  this  point.  It 
is  established,  however,  that  the  relations 
between  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Odell  were 
very  close,  indeed  intimate,  whether  they  were 
political,  as  hinted  at  by  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde 
and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  in  the  insurance 
investigation;  social,  as  stated  so  flatly  by 
Messrs.  Harriman  and  Odell;  or  purely  of 
the  realm  of  predatory  finance,  as  blazoned 
forth  to  the  world  by  the  New  York  Sun. 

For  a  long  time,  the  New  York  American 
and  the  Evening  Journal  have  been  running 
a  sort  of  "rogue's  gallery"  on  their  editorial 
pages.  In  it,  the  trusts  and  the  men  who  make 
them  are  shown  to  a  bewildered  public  as 
monsters  of  repellent  mien,  wearing  tags 
marked  "Ryan,"  "Morgan,"  and  so  on.  Mr. 
Edward  Henry  Harriman  was  once  a  quite 
highly  favored  subject  of  this  humor,  or  spleen, 
or  hysteria,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
As  the  maker  of  the  biggest  railroad  system — 
and  the  Hearst  definition  of  a  Trust  seems  to  be 
"anything  big  that  I  have  no  share  in" — he 
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was  surely  entitled  to  be  considered  a  permanent 
inmate  of  the  American's  Zoo. 

Quite  mysteriously,  the  Hearst  editors  mis- 
laid the  "Harriman"  tag  along  in  the  autumn 
of  1906.  At  that  time,  every  day — no,  sixty  or 
seventy  times  even-  day — the  Evening  Journal 
rushed  out  on  the  street  to  display  the  pictures 
of  the  "Plundcrbund,"  that  horrible  ring  of 
assassins  banded  together  not  to  vote  for 
Hearst.  In  it  appeared  Messrs.  Rockefeller, 
Ryan,  Brady,  Havemeyer,  Morgan,  Belmont, 
and  many  others.  Wonder  of  wonders — 
where  was  Harriman? 

Of  course,  Mr.  Hearst  went  much  farther. 
He  nominated  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
California.  Now  California  is  a  state  some- 
times, but  at  other  times  it  is  the  Southern 
Pacific's  backyard.  There  was  a  time  when 
Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  as  head  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  curt  and 
unmistakable  commands  to  all  and  sundry 
of  the  politicians  who  represented  the  sover- 
eign state  of  California.  There  came  a  time 
when  California  rebelled.  The  political  net  in 
which  the  present  head  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
holds  California  is  not  made  of  ropes,  that  all 
the  world  may  see;  but  of  gossamer,  that  none 
of  the  world  may  see. 

This  past  year,  it  looked  like  a  close  fight 
between  Bell,  the  regular  Democratic  candidate, 
and  Gillett,  Republican,  generally  credited 
with  having  the  strongest  Harriman  affiliations. 
In  this  contigency,  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  the 
Herrin-Harriman  machine,  Mr.  Hearst  stepped 
nobly  into  the  breach.  I  quote  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Post: 

"In  this  state,  (California)  Hearst  has  induced  William 
Langdon  to  run  for  Governor,  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Independence  League  ticket.  Every  vote  cast  for  Lang- 
don is  a  vote  taken  from  Theodore  A.  Bell,  the  regular 
Democratic  nominee. 

"This  might  not  matter  if  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
convention  were  a  man  whom  the  public  could  trust. 
But  E.  H.  Harriman,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  controls  the  entire  political  machinery 
of  the  Republican  party  in  California,  with  the  exception  of 
San  Francisco,  through  his  hired  manager,  William  T. 
Herrin.  .  .  .  In  the  face  of  this  alarming  situation, 
Hearst  has  refused  to  withdraw  Langdon." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is,  perhaps,  a 
biassed  critic  at  times.  Its  statement  of  the 
case,  with  regard  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Gillett,  may  therefore  be  backed  up  by  a 
quotation  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  September  8th.    The  Chronicle  is  supposed 


to  be  a  strong  Republican  organ,  and  later  in 
the  campaign  supported  Gillett: 

"Orders  were  sent  to  Herrin  to  see  that  Gillett  was  both 
nominated  and  elected.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  since  he 
has  held  this  position,  Herrin  came  out  in  the  open  and 
worked  like  a  Trojan  for  the  success  of  Harriman's 
candidate." 

Mr.  Gillett  was  elected  Governor.  Mr. 
Herrin,  it  may  be  noted,  is  described  in  the 
"Official  List"  as  Chief  Counsel  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  whole  affair  looks  and  sounds  like  an 
echo  of  the  Huntington  days  on  the  Southern 
Pacific.  It  is  even  more  melancholy  than  ap- 
pears from  the  above,  if  the  judgment  of  Re- 
publican Senator  Charles  M.  Belshaw,  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  to  be  taken  at  its  face  value.  The 
week  after  the  California  convention,  he  was 
quoted  by  the  Sacramento  Bee  as  saying: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  can  obtain  the  Republican 
nomination  without  the  consent  of  Herrin  or  the  railroad. 
The  sight  of  honored  judges  dickering  with  the  machine  and 
trading  votes  and  pleading  for  places  on  the  slate  was  sad 
to  behold  here  in  Santa  Cruz  last  week. " 

And  so  the  web  of  politics  is  spun  by  the 
master-spinner.  In  this  sketch  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  farther,  to  trace  the  influence  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  in 
Utah,  Colorado,  Texas.  It  is  a  thankless  task 
and  a  difficult  one.  Only  enough  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  the  great  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  has  not 
departed  from  the  ways  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  matter  of  political  activity.  He  has  no 
politics,  as  the  phrase  is  used  at  Washington. 
Party  means  nothing  to  him  except  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  Here,  in  1906,  he  worked  for  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  New  York,  and 
nominated  a  Republican  in  California. 

This  article  began  with  a  quotation  from 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  Let  it  end  with  an- 
other, written  a  year  earlier,  in  1869,  in  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Review: 

"A  very  few  years  more  and  we  shall  see  corporations 
as  much  exceeding  the  Erie  and  the  New  York  Central  in 
ability  and  will  for  corruption  as  they  will  exceed  these 
roads  in  wealth  and  in  length  of  iron  track.  We  shall  see 
these  great  corporations  spanning  the  continent  from  Ocean 
to  Ocean.  .  .  .  Already  the  disconnected  members 
of  these  future  leviathans  have  built  up  states  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  chosen  their  attorneys  Senators  of  the  United 
States.  Now  their  power  is  in  its  infancy;  in  a  very  few 
years  they  will  reenact  in  a  larger  theatre  and  on  a  grander 
scale  the  scenes  which  were  lately  witnessed  on  the  narrow 
stage  of  a  single  state." 

{This  series  will  be  concluded  in  April) 
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WHY  THE  NOBLEST  OF  THE  DEER  TRIBE  IS  BECOMING  EXTINCT 

BY 


W.  H.  WRIGHT 


A     NATURALIST     WHO     FOR      TWENTY-THREE     CONSECUTIVE      YEARS      HAS 
FOLLOWED   AND    STUDIED   BIG   GAME    IN   EVERY    PART   OF   NORTH   AMERICA 


IF  THE  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  knew  how  rapidly  the 
elk  are  being  exterminated,  influence 
would  probably  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Con- 
gress for  the  setting  aside  of  some  of  the 
Western  forests  and  mountainous  districts  as 
game  preserves.  For  the  last  ten  years,  there 
has  been  a  relentless,  persistent  war  of  ex- 
termination upon  these  beautiful  animals  for 
their  heads,  hides,  and  teeth.  Yet  few  seem 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  protection  of  our 
game,  and  of  the  elk  in  particular. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  the  states  have  enacted 
laws  which  are  supposed  to  protect  them,  but 
most  of  these  laws  protect  only  the  hunters 
who  are  slaughtering  the  elk.  Anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter 
and  watch  the  different  methods  that  are 
brought  into  use,  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
is  no  real  protection  for  the  elk  in  most  of  the 
laws  that  have  been  passed  in  several  of  the 
states  which  still  claim  to  have  this  animal 
within  their  borders. 

THE   MARKET   FOR   ELKS'    TEETH 

There  are  two  sources  of  revenue  for  hunters 
that  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  exter- 
mination of  the  elk,  and  if  one  of  these  sources 
is  any  more  heartless  than  the  other,  I  fail  to 
see  which  it  is.  The  first  of  these  is  that  fraternal 
organization  of  men  who  have  banded  them- 
selves together  under  the  name  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  the  Elks.  I  wish  that 
I  had  the  gift  of  language  to  express  my  opinion 
of  an  individual  or  of  an  order  of  individuals 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  teeth  of  any 
animal,  place  a  premium  on  the  destruction  of 
the  emblem  of  their  order.  And,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  this  is  just  what  they  have  already 
done.  At  the  present  time  they  seem  to 
try  to  see  which  member  of  the  order  will  pay 
the  highest  price  for  a  set  of  elk's  teeth. 

A  few  years  ago.  one  could  buy  a  set  of  these 


teeth  for  from  $2.50  to  $5  for  the  very  best  of 
them.  And  it  is  not  so  many  years  back  when 
fifty  cents  would  have  been  considered  a  big 
price  for  any  of  them.  But  now  it  is  an  in- 
significant set  that  will  not  bring  from  $10  to 
$25.  Every  trapper  and  guide  throughout 
the  elk  countries  has  his  pocket  filled  with  elk's 
teeth  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  tourists  and 
hunters  who  may  visit  his  part  of  the  country. 
When  asked  what  he  wants  for  them,  he  will, 
without  the  least  change  of  countenance,  tell 
you  that  this  is  a  very  finely  colored  set,  and  he 
will  let  you  have  them  at  a  bargain.  Since  you 
are  a  customer  of  his,  he  will  let  you  have  them 
for  $50,  but  he  could  easily  get  $75  for  them. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  this  is  just  what  he  is 
getting  for  them.  Many  a  finely  colored  set 
now  sells  for  as  much  as  $100,  and  I  know  of 
one  or  two  instances  where  they  have  been  sold 
for  $150.  There  is  little  hope  of  saving  the 
poor  animals  when  people  will  pay  this  much 
for  a  set  of  teeth,  just  to  let  the  world  know 
that  they  are  Elks. 

The  other  human  hyena  is  the  taxidermist 
located  along  the  line  of  travel  of  the  summer 
tourists.  He  finds  a  ready  and  profitable 
market  for  the  mounted  heads  and  antlers  of 
the  game  he  has  induced  the  heartless 
hunters  and  trappers  to  kill,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  and  reaps  a  rich  harvest  from  those 
who  call  at  his  shop  during  their  summer 
travels.  These  hunters  will  kill  everything 
they  can  find,  so  long  as  there  is  some  one  who 
will  take  if  off  their  hands.  And  just  so  long 
as  elk's  teeth  bring  from  $5  to  $100  a  pair,  just 
so  long  will  the  hunters  and  taxidermists  take 
risks  in  killing  and  selling  them. 

Just  at  the  present  writing,  there  are  two 
guides  from  the  Jackson's  Hole  country  under 
arrest  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  slaughter  of  elk 
in  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  They  were  taken  with  a  car- 
load of  heads  which  they  had  shipped  to  one 
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of  these  taxidermists,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
this  is  the  third  car-load  that  they  have  shipped. 

LAWS    PROTECT   HUNTERS,    NOT   GAME 

But,  the  public  asks,  are  there  not  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  killing  and  selling  of  this  game? 
yes,  there  are  laws  that  were,  in  some  cases, 
intended  to  protect  the  game.  But  through- 
out the  West  and  Northwest,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  country  that  no 
one  ever  goes  into,  except  the  "pot-hunters" 
and  trappers,  and  these  are  the  persons  that 
should  be  kept  out  of  this  country.  Some  time 
since,  I  published  in  The  World's  Work  an 
article  on  the  trapper  and  his  way  of  doing 
business.  In  that  article  I  explained  how  his 
work  is  accomplished,  and  showed  his  methods 
of  exterminating  the  game.  So  I  shall  not 
again  go  over  that  ground  here. 

Take,  for  example,  the  game  laws  of  Wyo- 
ming— the  only  state  where  the  elk  may  now  be 
found  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Several 
years  ago  the  laws  of  Wyoming  prohibited  the 
sale  of  game,  or  any  part  of  the  game  killed 
within  its  borders,  by  the  residents  of  the  state. 
The  law  allowed  a  non-resident  hunter  to  take 
out  what  he  had  lawfully  killed.  But  this  kind 
of  a  law  was  a  hindrance  to  those  who  made  a 
business  of  supplying  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  with  emblems  and  the 
taxidermists  with  heads;  so  some  of  the  wise 
ones  put  up  an  argument,  that  it  was  working 
a  great  hardship  on  the  poor  families  of  the 
state  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  the  heads  and 
teeth  of  animals  they  had  killed,  since  there  was 
such  a  good  price  to  be  received  for  them. 
"Why,"  they  said,  "it  will  keep  these  poor 
families  in  flour!"  And  as  they  did  not  wish  to 
have  these  poor  people  starve  on  their  hands, 
they  passed  the  law!  If  it  remains  on  the 
statute  book  for  five  years,  there  will  not  be  an 
elk  left  in  the  state  of  Wyoming. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  any  one  who  wishes 
to  sell  the  teeth,  head,  or  the  whole  elk  has  only 
to  take  the  part  which  he  wishes  to  dispose  of 
to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  with  a  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  justice  takes  a  brass  tag  with 
a  number  on  it,  a  slug  of  lead,  and  a  seal  such 
as  is  used  in  sealing  up  box-cars;  he  attaches 
this  number  to  the  part  of  the  elk  to  be  shipped, 
and  this  tag  prevents  a  game  warden  or  any 
one  else  from  interfering  with  the  shipment. 
Of  course,  the  shipper  must  make  oath  that  he 
has  legally  killed  the  animal,  or  that  he  got  it 
from  some  one  who  legally  killed  it,  or  that  he 


or  some  one  else  found  it  dead  and  that  it  is 
what  they  call  "winter-killed."  Of  course, 
those  that  are  winter-killed  have  teeth  just  as 
valuable  as  those  that  have  been  killed  in  any 
other  way. 

One  old  man  who  has  lived  in  the  elk  dis- 
tricts of  Wyoming  for  more  than  twenty  years 
and  who  claims  never  to  have  killed  a  head  of 
wild  game  in  his  life,  told  me  that  every  fall 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  soon  as  the  season 
has  closed,  there  has  been  a  continual  roar  of 
rifles  lasting  until  spring.  He  said  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  game  wardens  knew  of  it,  and 
several  times  the  settlers  had  insisted  that  the 
wardens  go  out  and  arrest  the  parties  who  were 
slaughtering  for  heads  and  teeth.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
bull  elk  that  had  been  driven  by  men  on  snow- 
shoes  into  some  canyon  or  gully,  and  slaughtered 
while  in  the  deep  snow.  The  teeth  were  always 
taken,  as  these  could  be  put  into  their  pockets; 
and  if  there  were  danger  of  any  game  warden 
coming  after  them,  they  escaped  to  some  other 
part  of  the  country,  but  where  they  could  still 
kill  elk.  If  they  were  sure  that  they  would 
have  time  to  take  the  skin  of  the  head,  this  was 
done.  Then  it  was  dried  and  taken  to  the 
justice.  For  twenty-five  cents,  they  could 
secure  the  tag  which  allowed  them  to  ship  it  to 
a  taxidermist  willing  to  pay  from  $5  up  for 
good  winter  scalps.  The  teeth  could  be 
shipped  in  the  same  way. 

Now  comes  the  other  part  of  the  game. 
The  elk  thus  killed  and  scalped  are  devoured 
by  the  wolves  and  birds  that  prey  on  anything 
found  dead.  After  the  carcass  has  been 
stripped  of  all  flesh,  these  same  hunters  "find" 
a  lot  of  "winter-killed"  heads,  which  they 
bring  in.  For  another  twenty-five  cents,  the 
justice  puts  his  seal  on  them  and  they  are 
shipped  to  the  same  taxidermist  that  bought 
the  scalp,  a  few  months  before.  And  this  is 
the  way  the  laws  protect  the  elk  in  Wyoming ! 

Another  clause  in  this  law  permits  any  one 
who  is  a  resident  of  Wyoming  to  take  out  a 
$2  license,  which  entitles  him  to  catch  alive 
nine  head  of  elk,  of  deer,  of  antelope,  or  of  any- 
thing else  that  he  wishes  to  catch.  The 
original  catch  he  must  keep  for  five  years  before 
selling,  but  the  increase  he  can  sell  at  any  time. 
A  man  can  use  as  many  permits  as  he  wishes, 
so  long  as  he  can  find  someone  who  does  not 
himself  wish  to  catch,  and  who  will  give  the 
other  party  his  right  to  catch  the  animals. 

This   catching   always   takes   place   in   the 
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spring  when  there  is  no  winter  range  for  them 
and  the  animals  are  poor  and  weak.  They  are 
driven  into  the  snow,  and  those  that  are  wanted 
are  roped  and  dragged  to  the  yard.  In  their 
exhausted  condition,  more  than  half  of  them 
die,  but  their  teeth  are  worth  just  as  much  as 
are  those  that  were  killed  during  the  open 
season.  I  saw  one  man  who  told  me  that  he 
cleared  up  $500  in  one  week  in  Butte,  Mont., 
from  the  sale  of  elk's  teeth,  and  that  he  had 
since  then  taken  in  $800  in  one  summer,  besides 
several  horses  which  he  had  taken  in  part 
payment  for  teeth. 

THE   FARCE   OF    "FARMING" 

The  bill  that  was  signed  a  year  ago,  allowing 
settlers  to  go  into  the  national  timber  reserves 
and  settle  on  agricultural  land,  is  helping  along 
the  rapid  extermination  of  game  of  all  kinds, 
and  especially  the  elk.  In  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains  of  Idaho,  there  are  a  few  elk  left — 
or  were  a  few  years  ago.  Since  the  signing  of 
this  bill,  I  know  of  two  men  that  have  gone 
into  this  country  and  taken  up  land  for  farming 
purposes,  so  they  claim.  But  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  go  and  observe  their  way  of 
farming  can  see  at  a  glance  that  they  are  there 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  kill  elk  for  their 
teeth.  This  land  that  they  have  taken  is  at 
least  seventy-five  miles  from  the  nearest  settle- 
ment and  over  the  main  range  of  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains.  They  could  never  get  any- 
thing out  if  they  should  raise  it,  and  could 
never  get  in  any  stock  to  eat  what  they  might 
raise  if  they  were  really  farming.  They  have 
selected  as  their  farm  a  place  where  the  elk 
and  the  deer  come  to  winter.  Here,  on  a  bot- 
tom-land of  perhaps  a  hundred  acres,  they 
have  fenced  in  two  or  three  acres.  This  whole 
bottom  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  gravel- 
bar  between  two  streams.  They  have  packed 
in,  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  an  old  plow  and  a 
few  quarts  of  grain,  which  they  sowed.  Then 
they  claimed  that  the  elk  interfered  with  their 
crops,  which  had  to  be  protected.  Therefore, 
they  proceeded  to  shoot  the  elk  and  roll  their 
carcasses  into  the  river,  first  removing  their 
teeth,  however. 

With  so  much  unoccupied  land  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  afford  to  set 
aside  a  few  tracts  for  the  home  of  our  wild 
game.     All  of  such  game  that  is  left  could  live 


in  almost  any  part  of  the  country,  so  long  as 
it  could  have  a  winter  range.  The  game  of 
Jackson's  Hole  now  has  no  winter  feed.  The 
stock  that  the  settlers  raise  sweep  away  the 
winter  food  of  the  elk,  and  thousands  of  them 
starve  there  each  winter.  It  would  seem  that 
this  section  of  country  might  be  bought  up  by 
the  Government  and  set  aside  for  the  game. 
This  land  is  worthless,  so  far  as  general  farming 
is  concerned.  Grain  and  vegetables  rarely 
mature  there,  and  a  large  part  of  the  region  is 
so  rocky  that  it  is  not  fit  for  any  thing  whatever. 
If  a  tract  of  this  country,  say  a  hundred  miles 
south  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  could  be  added 
to  the  Park  and  be  patroled  by  the  soldiers,  it 
would  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  the  world. 

The  Bitter  Root  timber  reserve,  if  turned  into 
a  game  preserve,  would  support  specimens  of 
all  our  game.  This  is  the  most  natural  game 
country  that  I  have  ever  seen — and  I  have 
pitched  my  tent  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
in  nearly  every  province  in  Canada,  together 
with  a  good  part  of  Mexico.  In  this  timber 
reserve  can  be  found  deer,  elk,  moose,  black 
and  grizzly  bears,  Rocky  mountain  sheep 
and  goats,  and  the  finest  fishing  on  the 
earth. 

Our  game  can  never  be  protected  until  it  is 
under  Federal  protection.  But  men  say  that 
civilization  is  of  more  value  than  the  game. 
This  we  grant,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  that  are  good  for  nothing 
but  the  timber  that  is  to  be  found  on  them,  and 
might  well  be  set  aside  for  the  home  of  our  wild 
game  animals.  As  it  is  now,  the  elk  will 
be  as  rare  as  the  buffalo  within  a  few  years — 
and  we  can  then  thank  a  few  taxidermists  and 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  for 
the  destruction  of  the  noblest  of  the  deer  tribe, 
the  elk. 

If  this  fraternal  organization  should  really 
wish  to  do  something  worthy  enough  to  justify 
its  existence,  it  would  pass  some  by-law  that 
would  restrain  its  members  from  buying  or 
wearing  the  teeth  of  the  emblem  of  the  order. 
Such  action  would  end  the  demand  for  elks' 
teeth  at  any  price,  and  this,  of  itself,  would 
save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  animals  every 
year.  The  order  would  then  be  doing  some- 
thing both  "benevolent"  and  "protective," 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words. 


LORD   STRATHCONA 

A     HUDSON'S    BAY    TRADER    WHO    HAS    WON    A    HIGH    PLACE     IN    THE    BRITISH    PEERAGE 

BY- 
KENNETH    BERNARD 


THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago,  two  strong 
men  met  in  conflict  for  control  over 
the  river  traffic  through  the  state  of 
Minnesota.  One  of  the  men  was  a  small 
trader  of  St.  Paul,  known  to  his  friends  as"  Jim" 
Hill.  The  other  was  Donald  Alexander  Smith 
(now  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal), 
commissioner  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
at  Winnipeg.  In  this  conflict  began  the  build- 
ing of  two  mighty  empires. 

It  was  a  very  natural  event,  this  fight.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  following  its  natural 
bent,  had  monopolized  this  river  traffic,  send- 
ing its  freight  in  its  own  little  steamers  through 
Minnesota  to  the  portal  of  the  great  Canadian 
Northwest,  then  reached  only  by  the  "Red 
River  cart-route."  Mr.  Hill,  being  a  trans- 
portation genius  by  birth  and  a  fighter  by 
election,  determined  to  break  up  this  gilt-edged 
monopoly.  First,  he  induced  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota to  enforce  the  United  States  Bonding  Act, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  Canadian  steamers 
to  carry  this  business.  Second,  he  put  his  own 
little  steamer,  the  Selkirk,  into  the  trade.  Then, 
he  waited  for  something  to  happen. 

It  came  in  a  hum*.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  merely  registered  its  little  fleet  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  N.  W.  Kittson,  of  St.  Paul,  and 
went  on  about  its  business.  It  followed  up  this 
stroke  by  bringing  new  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Minnesota  legislators  for  the  restoration  of  the 
bonding  privilege.  The  fight  was  led  by 
Donald  Alexander  Smith.  It  had  not  gone 
far  when  the  two  men  met.  From  the  hour  of 
that  meeting  hostilities  ceased.  They  were 
two  kindred  spirits.  In  all  the  history  of 
finance  and  railroad  building,  there  is  no  other 
friendship  such  as  this  that  has  existed  since 
that  day  between  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  splen- 
did Canadian  who  has  made  our  own  North- 
west, and  Lord  Strathcona,  the  splendid  Scotch- 
man who  made  possible  the  Northwest  of  the 
Canadians. 
At  the  outset,   they  two  recognized  as  a 


cardinal  truth  a  'principle  that  both  have  voiced 
many  times  since  then.  When  Mr.  Hill 
learned,  a  year  ago,  that  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  would  build  to  Seattle,  he 
said:  "Well,  let  them  come!  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  all!"  Lord  Strathcona  used  almost 
the  same  words  in  telling  the  world  that  the 
building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  would 
not  injure  the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  was  the 
recognition  of  that  same  principle  that  led  these 
men,  thirty-five  years  ago,  to  merge  their  Red 
River  fleets  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Kittson,  and  to  go  upon  their  ways  in 
friendship  to  conquer  the  outlying  lands  of  the 
Great  Northwest. 

THE  YEARS  IN  THE  FROZEN  NORTH 

The  story  of  Lord  Strathcona  reads  like  a 
romance.  In  1838,  when  Van  Buren  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  Victoria 
of  England  had  held  the  throne  but  a  year,  he 
came  into  the  life  of  Canada.  At  that  time  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  of  Highland  parents,  and  he  came 
to  the  new  country  to  seek  the  fortune  his  own 
land  had  denied  him. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  he  labored  in  the 
hardest  service  of  the  continent,  the  service  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  the  early 
days,  as  a  trader,  he  tramped  the  mighty  North 
from  end  to  end,  bargaining,  planning,  barter- 
ing. He  saw  Lake  Winnipeg  before  the  city 
was.  For  month  on  month  he  traveled  the 
dreadful  wastes  where  the  great  Mackenzie 
River  tumbles  across  the  Arctic  Circle.  Dreary 
Keewatin  he  learned  from  end  to  end,  tramping 
in  and  out  from  the  posts  on  Husdon's  Bay. 
On  foot  he  threaded  the  forests  of  the  Ontario 
hinterland,  and  on  foot  he  paced  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  prairie  that  he  between  Lake  Winni- 
peg and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  was  a  terrible  country  in  those  days,  this 
Outland  of  the  Empire.  Men  in  those  regions 
learn  the  silence  of  the  Indian,  the  dogged, 
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desperate  courage  of  the  half-breed.  There 
is  no  room  for  fear,  no  chance  for  him  who 
hesitates.  The  code  of  the  North  is  hard  and 
cold  and  all  uncompromising.  The  heart  must 
be  strong  or  the  man  must  die.  Winter  comes 
early  and  stays  late — and  such  a  winter!  A 
few  short  hours  of  frozen  day,  then  night — a 
long,  uncanny  night.  Sometimes  the  snow 
falls  through  weeks  on  weeks,  and  no  man 
dares  to  move  beyond  the  circle  of  the  little 
settlement.  When  the  snow  ceases  comes 
the  hard  frost,  and  the  White  North  grows 
fierce.  Wolves,  in  those  days,  would  sweep 
the  icy  paths,  truculent,  hungry,  seeking  their 
sustenance.  At  night,  about  the  little  camp, 
their  hordes  would  sweep,  howling  in  mourn- 
ful unison.  By  day,  men  went  their  ways, 
but  cautiously,  watching  the  hard  gray  sky 
above  and  the  hard  white  snow  below.  Truly, 
it  is  an  iron  land,  this  wonderful  North  of  the 
Canadas. 

Donald  Smith  learned  it  all.  No  dream  of 
the  future  found  its  way  through  the  cold  world 
of  fact  to  give  him  heart  for  the  great  fight.  He 
struggled,  as  hundreds  of  others  struggled, 
merely  to  do  his  duty,  to  turn  in  at  the  end  of 
the  year  a  better  and  better  account  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Company.  That  was  the 
last  and  greatest  thing  to  the  men  of  the 
H.  B.  C. 

LIFE   ON   THE   LABRADOR   COAST 

After  ten  years  of  it,  the  record  finds  him 
promoted  from  the  trader's  vocation  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  Company  on  the  bleak  coast  of 
Labrador.  Little  of  hope  there  was  in  that. 
It  is  the  most  dreadful  place  on  all  the  con- 
tinent, this  forbidden  land  of  Labrador.  Black, 
iron-bound,  storm-beaten  through  the  spring 
and  summer  and  autumn;  white,  frost-bound, 
wind-swept  through  the  long  months  of  winter — 
there  is  no  single  thing  of  beauty,  gentleness 
nor  charity  in  all  the  life  of  it. 

In  that  day,  almost  a  blindness  fell  upon 
this  agent  of  the  H.  B.  C,  a  blindness  that 
comes  from  the  snow  and  knows  no  curing  that 
rough  men  may  give  to  it.  Only  once  a  year 
came  the  Company's  ship,  up  through  the 
straits  of  Belle  Isle.  To  wait  for  it  meant  that 
forever  he  should  go  through  life  blind— meant 
the  end  of  all  things.  He  took  two  Indians  of 
his  people,  in  the  dead  hush  of  mid-winter,  and 
set  out  upon  a  tramp  of  2,000  miles,  from  the 
far  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  city  of  Montreal. 

Struggling  through,  almost  dead,  he  came  at 


last  before  the  resident  Governor  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  the  comfort  of  the  city.  Sir  George 
Simpson,  the  Governor,  looked  at  him,  heard 
his  tale,  then  asked,  abruptly: 

"Who  gave  you  leave  to  quit  your  post?" 

"Who  could?"  replied  the  agent,  "since  no 
man  lives  within  a  thousand  miles  of  me?" 

"If  it  be  but  a  choice  between  your  eyes 
and  the  service  of  the  Company,"  thundered 
the  Governor,  "get  back  to  your  post  as  quickly 
as  you  can!" 

The  agent  obeyed. 

The  terror  of  that  journey  no  man  may 
write.  Once,  in  recent  years,  Lord  Strathcona 
was  asked  to  describe  it. 

"No,  no — I  can't,"  he  said,  "it  is  too 
terrible  to  think  about!" 

He  stumbled  back  into  his  post  alone,  after 
many  days  and  many  nights  in  the  great  silence. 
Two  hundred  miles  back  in  the  depths  he  had 
left  his  two  Indians,  dead  of  exhaustion,  fear, 
and  hunger.  That  was  the  service  of  the 
H.  B.  C.  in  the  days  when  it  ruled  the  North 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie.  That,  too,  is  the  service  of 
theH.  B.C.  to-day. 

Conventions  of  civilization  fade  and  are  as 
nothing  to  the  men  who  live  this  life.  The 
agents  of  the  H.  B.  C.  married,  often  as  not, 
the  daughters  of  the  Indian  traders,  married 
them  by  the  rites  of  the  iron  land  in  which  they 
lived.  Daughter  of  such  a  union  was  Isabella 
Sophia  Hardisty,  whose  father  was  one  of  the 
trusted  agents  of  the  Company  in  Rupertsland, 
and  whose  mother  was  of  the  tribes.  She 
came  into  the  life  of  Donald  Smith  when  he 
was  twenty-nine,  up  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
She  had  been  wife  before,  and  brought  with  her 
a  little  son.  Donald  Smith,  the  agent  of  the 
H.  B.  C,  married  her  by  the  rites  of  Labrador. 
There  was  no  priest  nor  church  within  a 
thousand  miles.  It  was  a  simple  contract 
between  a  man,  a  woman,  and  their  God. 

To-day,  she  is  Lady  Strathcona.  When  the 
title  came,  only  ten  years  ago,  the  strict  re- 
quirements of  the  British  peerage  required  a 
re-marriage,  and  it  was  solemnized  in  the  full 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  civil 
bond  of  the  Labrador  marriage  was  ratified  by 
special  Act  of  Parliament.  One  daughter  came 
to  them  in  the  early  days.  Of  her  and  hers 
more  will  be  told  later. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell  of  this  long  thirty 
years  of  banishment  away  in  the  frozen  North. 
The  man  gave  up  his  leisure  to  much  reading 
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and  some  writing,  gaining  a  style  that  is  direct 
and  forceful,  but  not  at  all  ornate.  His  public 
documents  are  treasures  of  conciseness,  cor- 
rectness, and  directness.  He  speaks  and  writes 
the  language  of  the  North,  the  language  of 
the  agent  reporting  to  headquarters.  As  he 
progressed,  by  slow  gradations,  from  trader  to 
factor,  then  to  chief  factor,  and  at  last  to  the 
Governorship,  he  learned  to  exercise  powers 
such  as  it  is  given  to  few  men  in  all  the  world 
to  wield.  The  men  of  the  H.  B.  C.  were  not 
merely  commercial  units  of  the  Empire;  they 
were  magistrates,  givers  of  law,  founders  of 
courts.  They  condemned  to  fine,  to  stripes, 
to  death — and  they  saw  that  their  verdicts  were 
executed  to  the  last  letter.  At  times,  they  led 
small  armies  to  battle,  to  break  rebellion  by 
force,  to  carry  on  the  bitter  struggle  against  the 
rival  white  traders. 

HEAD   OF   THE   HUDSON'S    BAY   COMPANY 

In  1868,  being  then  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
Donald  Smith  reached  the  top  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  ladder.  He  was  appointed 
Chief  Executive,  with  offices  at  Montreal.  He 
was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  rather  slight  in 
build,  and  looked  not  at  all  the  typical  North- 
erner, except  when  one  studied  his  countenance. 
The  snow-tan  of  the  North  had  made  him  dark 
as  an  Indian.  He  wore  a  full  beard,  black  and 
wiry.  Black  brows  met  above  his  eyes,  en- 
hancing the  stern,  uncompromising  aspect  of 
his  tace.  He  looked  what  he  was — a  com- 
mander of  men  and  of  forces,  primal  and 
artificial. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  head  of  the 
Company  in  Canada,  he  was  not  by  any  means 
a  rich  man.  He  had  saved  money,  but  he  had 
invested  it  in  far-away  lands,  patches  of  terri- 
tory thousands  of  miles  out  in  the  North  and 
West — barren,  supposedly,  and  profitless,  cer- 
tainly. He  had  planted  the  seeds  that,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  were  to  make  him  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  world;  but  even  his  far- 
seeing  eye  could  not  glimpse  the  wonders  of 
the  future.  He  believed  that,  in  time,  he 
would  reap  a  harvest  from  the  opening  of  the 
country — but  he  counted,  in  those  days,  as 
other  men  counted,  not  in  millions  but  in 
thousands. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  power  came  a  test.  It 
was  the  transfer  of  the  H.  B.  C.  lands  to  the 
Government.  When  the  men  of  the  H.  B.  C. 
heard  of  it,  they  were  wild  with  apprehension. 
They  believed  that  the  officers  of  the  Company 


were  selling  the  birthrights  of  the  men  who 
wintered  in  the  Northland,  trading  for  pelts  with 
the  Indians.  They  flocked  to  Montreal  in 
panic.  Donald  Smith  reasoned  with  them. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  great  territory  of  the 
Northwest  must  be  ruled  by  the  Government, 
if  it  were  ever  to  be  made  valuable,  ever  to  be 
opened.  He  pledged  to  them  his  word — and 
they  had  learned  that  it  was  never  broken — 
that  they,  the  "wintering  partners,"  should 
get  their  own  out  of  the  deal.  They  went  back 
into  the  North,  half-convinced,  but  still 
doubting. 

The  transfer  took  place  at  the  end  of  1869 
when  the  Government  bought  for  $1,500,000 
a  region  nearly  half  as  big  as  the  United  States. 
When  the  Government  Commissioner  went 
into  the  Northwest  to  take  possession,  the  fat 
was  in  the  fire.  He  faced  a  horde  of  mingled 
French,  Indians,  and  Scotch  that  refused  to  give 
up  their  right.  They  stood  in  arms,  led  by 
Louis  Riel,  a  half-breed,  and  dared  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  their  purchased  lands.  Donald 
Smith  saw  the  danger.  He  hastened  to  the 
North,  laid  his  credentials  before  the  people, 
prayed  them  for  patience,  coddled  them,  dared 
them,  commanded  them,  according  to  their 
tempers.  In  the  end  he  prevailed  upon  them, 
and  the  rebellion  simmered  down  and  died. 
In  the  history  of  Canada  it  is  written  that  by 
this  diplomatic  mission  he  saved  the  province 
of  Manitoba  to  the  British  Crown.  It  was 
ripe  for  secession. 

This  trouble  was  hardly  over  when  he  was 
obliged  to  face  about  and  meet  another  danger 
within  the  Company  itself.  The  stockholders, 
in  London,  deemed  that  the  $1,500,000  received 
for  the  lands  belonged  to  them,  and  they  pre- 
pared to  divide  it.  The  "wintering  partners" 
in  Canada  were  to  be  forgotten.  Why  should 
the  employees  of  the  Company  hope  to  share 
in  the  sale  of  the  Company's  charter  assets? 
The  men  in  Canada  took  a  different  view.  The 
factors  and  traders  met  at  Norway  House,  away 
in  the  great  Northwest — and  they  talked  re- 
bellion. They  laughed  at  London  and  all  that 
therein  is.  One  of  them  proposed  that  the 
factors  and  agents  should  take  out  of  the  annual 
round-up  of  furs  a  large  percentage,  hide  it, 
then  sell  it  for  their  own  benefit. 

"They  shall  pay  us,  whether  they  want  to  or 
not!  "  was  the  spirit  of  the  motion. 

The  vote  on  this  novel  proposition  was  a  tie. 
Donald  Smith,  the  chairman,  broke  it.  He 
negatived  the  plan.     Further,  he  again  pledged 
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his  word  that  the  men  of  the  North  would  get 
their  fair  share  of  the  Company's  money. 

"  What  do  you  think  he  will  call  a  fair  share  ?" 
asked  one  of  the  fur-brigade,  "Will  he  get  us 
ten  thousand  pounds?" 

The  question  was  answered  in  187 1.  Donald 
Smith  went  to  London,  stood  up  before  the 
stockholders,  and  told  them  that  they  were 
bringing  ruin  upon  the  Company  and  upon 
themselves  by  their  disregard  of  the  "winter- 
ing partners."  As  a  result,  he  redeemed  his 
promise  to  the  men  of  the  wilderness.  He 
secured  for  them  $535,000  out  of  the  $1,500,000 
received  from  the  Government. 

CREATING   THE   CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

From  that  time  onward,  the  story  of  Lord 
Strathcona — or  Donald  Smith — is  a  new  story. 
He  remained  the  head  of  the  H.  B,  C,  but  he 
also  became  far  more  than  merely  that.  In  the 
next  year,  as  we  have  seen,  he  came  into  conflict 
with  James  J.  Hill,  and  then  became  his  friend. 
He  gained  a  dream  of  a  railroad,  an  iron  band 
to  link  the  scattered  .provinces  together  into  an 
Empire  stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  Manitoba 
was  getting  to  be  known  in  Europe.  Men 
talked  of  it  as  a  future  producer  of  grain,  then 
turned  to  the  Dakotas  and  to  the  fields  of  the 
farther  South.  The  agents  of  the  American 
lines  called  away  the  little  stream  of  immigrants 
that  should,  or  might,  have  settled  in  the  North. 
A  new  highway  was  necessary — imperative. 
Donald  Smith  saw  it,  and  determined  to  strike. 

Then  came  disaster.  In  1873  the  railroads 
in  Minnesota  collapsed.  Upon  the  little  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad,  which  ran  to  the 
boundary  line,  all  the  hopes  of  Smith  had 
centred.  His  first  plan  had  been  to  get  from 
the  Canadian  Government  the  right  to  build 
a  line  on  from  the  point  where  this  American 
road  touched  the  boundary  into  the  centre  of 
the  prairie  land  to  the  north  and  west.  The 
St.  Paul  &  Pacific  was  one  of  the  first  to  fail. 
Its  bonds  were  owned  in  Amsterdam,  and 
when  the  road  lay  rusting  in  the  woods  these 
bondholders  did  not  know  what  to  do.  It 
looked  like  the  end  of  everything  for  the  far 
Northwest. 

In  1877,  Donald  Smith,  James  J.  Hill,  N.  W. 
Kittson,  and  George  Stephen,  a  cousin  of 
Donald  Smith,  came  together  to  rescue  the 
Northwest.  They  bought  up  the  bonds  from 
the  Dutch,  at  prices  running  from  11  cents  on 
the  dollar  to  75  cents.  From  this  seed  sprang 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  the  Canadian 


Pacific  Railroad.  They  took  that  broken  road, 
re-christened  it  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Manitoba,  and  shoved  it  through  to  Winnipeg 
immediately.  The  hopeless  lands  that  Donald 
Smith  had  picked  up  for  a  song  in  days  gone 
by  grew  rich  and  wonderful. 

Donald  Smith  became  a  power  in  the  land. 
First  of  all,  he  became  immediately  the  strongest 
advocate  of  a  railroad  to  run  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  the  Pacific,  across  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
and  the  Territories.  Of  course,  his  advocacy 
of  this  project  carried  him  into  politics.  Politics 
to  him,  however,  meant  only  one  thing — the 
pushing  through  of  this  great  railroad.  He 
cared  nothing  for  party.  Three  terms  he 
served  in  Parliament,  and  in  each  term  he 
changed  his  party.  At  the  outset,  he  was  one 
of  the  supporters  of  Sir  John  MacDonald,  the 
Conservative  premier.  When  he  discovered 
that  this  party  had  accepted  from  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  and  other  financiers  great  subsidies  in 
cash,  he  deserted  the  party. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  occur- 
rences in  the  political  history  of  Canada.  In 
the  House,  the  division  was  practically  even,  for 
and  against  MacDonald.  The  balance  rested 
with  Donald  Smith.  As  he  rose  to  speak,  the 
fate  of  a  Government  hung  upon  his  words. 
His  speech  was  neither  eloquent  nor  passionate. 
It  was  a  calm,  penetrating,  and  overwhelming 
impeachment  of  the  MacDonald  Government. 
He  might  have  been  dispensing  justice,  as  he  had 
a  thousand  times  in  the  shadow  of  the  Northern 
forests. 

"  For  the  honor  of  the  country,"  he  concluded, 
"no  Government  should  exist  that  has  a  shadow 
of  suspicion  resting  upon  it.  For  that  reason 
I  cannot  give  it  my  support!" 

The  scene  that  followed  is  described  in  Mr. 
Begg's  "History  of  the  Northwest."  Sir  John 
MacDonald,  the  fallen  Premier,  bore  down 
upon  Mr.  Smith,  hands  clenched,  wild  for  a 
personal  revenge.  His  language,  always  violent, 
left  no  room  for  doubt  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  deemed  this  member  respon- 
sible for  the  downfall.  One  of  his  expressions 
is  preserved,  though  not  in  the  records  of  the 
Parliament : 

"I'd  slap  your  face  as  quick  as  Hell  would 
scorch  a  feather!" 

Smith  was  cold,  quiet,  and  unmoved  through 
it  all. 

In  the  next  Parliament,  he  gave  his  support 
to  the  Liberal  Government,  but  its  temporizing 
with  the  question  of  a  railroad  drove  him  again 
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into  the  arms  of  Sir  John  MacDonald.  The 
latter  accepted  his  service  with  what  grace 
he  could,  but  he  had  him  well  in  mind  when, 
later  in  life,  he  made  his  celebrated  statement 
of  political  ethics: 

"I'm  entitled  to  the  support  of  my  friends 
when  I  am  right.  What  I  want  is  friends  who 
will  support  me  when  I'm  wrong!" 

The  task  of  this  Government  proved  too 
heavy.  In  spite  of  visits  made  by  Sir  John  to 
London,  the  financiers  of  England  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  petition  for  cash  to  help  build 
the  railroad.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  it 
through  as  a  Government  railroad.  In  1880, 
the  four  men  who  had  pulled  the  Minnesota 
roads  out  of  the  mire  again  joined  forces.  The 
syndicate  thus  formed  made  a  company,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which 
was  ultimately  capitalized  at  $65,000,000  of 
stock  and  $25,000,000  of  land-grant  bonds. 
The  company  built  the  railroad  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

It  was  a  struggle  of  giants,  one  of  the  greatest 
fights  for  life  ever  made  by  a  railroad  organ- 
ization. It  was  backed  by  the  Conservative 
Government;  therefore  it  was  bitterly  assailed 
by  the  opposition,  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  press.  Some  of  the  best  thinkers  and  some 
of  the  ablest  editors  in  Canada  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again,  in  talk,  in  set  speech,  in 
able  writings,  that  the  company  "would  never 
earn  its  axle  grease."  Naturally,  the  English 
financiers  were  lukewarm,  at  the  worst.  Woe 
and  Despair  were  elected  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, and  sat  at  every  meeting  of  the  board. 

Those  meetings  will  go  down  in  history.  At 
every  one  of  them,  the  first  question  asked  by 
the  chairman  was: 

"Has  anyone  found  anybody  to  buy  any  of 
the  stocks  or  bonds  since  we  last  met?" 

In  almost  every  case,  the  reply  was  dis- 
couraging. The  record  of  two  meetings  is 
preserved  in  a  little  tale  that  is  told  in  the 
clubs.  One  day,  Donald  Smith  came  in 
late,  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  other  directors, 
and  said: 

"Nobody  has  any  money;  let's  adjourn  until 
to-morrow!" 

Next  day,  he  came  in,  jaunty,  smiling.  "Has 
any  one  raised  any  money?"  he  asked. 

"Not  a  cent!"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

"I've  stolen  another  million,"  announced 
Mr.  Smith,  "and  that  will  last  us  till  somebody 
gets  some  more!" 

As  time  went  on,  he  and  Mr.  Stephen,  his 


cousin,  pledged  their  last  cent.  When  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse  and  England  would  not 
buy  a  stock  or  a  bond  at  any  price,  they  bought 
from  the  Government  a  ten-year  3  per  cent, 
annuity,  and  paid  $9,000,000  cash  for  it,  on 
the  nail.  Even  this  heroic  move  failed  to  raise 
the  credit  of  the  company.  Either  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  come  to  their  help  or  ruin  would 
seize  upon  them  and  upon  their  staggering 
railroad. 

The  fight  for  this  loan  was  carried  through 
the  parliament  by  Donald  Smith  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  opposition  and  a  large  party  of  the 
Government,  who  feared  that  the  railroad 
would  carry  down  the  Government  itself  into  the 
black  depths  of  bankruptcy.  The  Government 
loaned  the  company  $22,500,000  cash.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  was  saved. 

At  half -past  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
November  7,  1885,  at  Craigellachie,  B.  C,  an 
old  man,  whose  hair  was  snowy  white,  drove 
a  golden  spike  into  the  cedar  tie  upon  which  the 
rails  met  from  east  and  west.  The  man  was 
Donald  Smith.  The  spike  completed  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  In  the  terrible  five  years 
from  1880  to  1885,  he  had  changed  from  the 
strong,  black-bearded,  sturdy  man  to  a  white- 
haired  veteran. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Smith  was  re- 
warded for  his  great  services  to  the  Empire 
with  knighthood  in  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George.  His  cousin,  Mr.  Stephen,  had 
already  been  recognized  with  a  baronetcy,  and 
both  had  been  immortalized  in  the  names  of 
two  of  the  greatest  mountains  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  Mount  Donald  and  Mount  Stephen. 

HIS   WEALTH   AND   HIS   USE   OF   IT 

The  driving  of  the  last  spike  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  practically  brought  to  an  end  his  active 
career  as  a  railroad  man.  He  had  achieved 
his  aim  and  given  the  Canadian  Northwest 
direct  connection  with  the  Canadian  East. 
Necessity  and  not  instinct  had  made  him  a 
railroad  builder,  and  instinct  led  him  elsewhere 
as  soon  as  necessity  was  fulfilled.  He  has 
repeatedly  stated  that  he  would  have  been 
much  richer  had  he  never  entered  into  the 
C.  P.  R.  project,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
while  he  lost  heavily  on  the  actual  financing  of 
the  railroad,  its  results  in  the  development  of 
the  Northwest  vastly  enhanced  his  fortune. 
Indeed,  from  that  time  the  increase  of  his 
wealth  has  been  due  almost  entirely  to  the  nat- 
ural rise  of  his  investments,  and  but  little  of 
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his  time,  if  any,  has  been  devoted  to  further 
money-making. 

One  of  Lord  Strathcona's  physicians  once  told 
him  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
live  to  be  a  hundred  if  he  only  went  on  working. 
Whether  Lord  Strathcona  follows  advice  or 
merely  instinct,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  goes 
on  working.  The  man  who,  at  the  culmination 
of  his  Hudson's  Bay  Company  career,  reached 
out  his  hand  and  threw  open  the  door  of  another 
and  greater  career  as  an  Empire-builder,  had  no 
thought  of  laying  down  his  work  when  this 
second  task  was  finished.  He  had  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  in  the  service  of  his  country; 
his  duty  now  was  to  use  that  fortune  in  the 
same  sen-ice.  The  record  of  his  life  from  1886 
onward  is  a  bewildering  alternation  of  mag- 
nificent gifts  and  magnificent  honors.  A 
million  dollars  at  various  times  to  McGill 
University,  Montreal;  $1,000,000  for  the  Royal 
Victoria  College  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women;  $1,000,000  for  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
(in  conjunction  with  a  like  amount  from  his 
cousin,  Lord  Mountstephen) ;  the  foundation 
of  musical  scholarships  for  Canadians  in 
London;  with  countless  acts  of  private  benevo- 
lence to  poor  but  talented  young  Canadians  of 
every  class — these  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
disposition  of  his  fortune.  Nor  were  his  bene- 
factions confined  to  Canadians.  At  the  coro- 
nation of  King  Edward  VII,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a  magnificent  endowment  of  the 
London  hospitals.  He  has  also  given  largely 
to  many  other  institutions  throughout  the 
British  Empire.  These  actions  won  him  in 
rapid  succession  the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  in  1896;  the  barony  which 
gives  him  his  present  title,  in  1897;  and  in  1903 
a  grant  of  a  "remainder"  by  which  that  title  is 
permitted  to  descend  in  the  female  line  in  de- 
fault of  male  heirs. 

In  1896  he  was  appointed  the  first  holder  of 
the  newly  created  office  of  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada  in  London,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  seen  in  Canada  only  on  flying  visits  of 
ten  days  or  so  at  a  time.  In  1900  he  secured 
world-wide  fame  by  his  gift  of  the  Strathcona 
Horse,  a  body  of  twenty-eight  officers  and 
512  men,  enrolled  from  all  over  the  Canadian 
West,  for  service  in  the  Boer  war. 

STRATHCONA— THE    MAN 

The  motto  selected  by  Lord  Strathcona  for 
the  coat  of  arms  conferred  on  him  in  1897  is 


"Perseverance,"  and  the  word  is  usually  taken 
as  descriptive  of  his  life.  It  is  true  that  nothing 
has  ever  been  known  to  turn  Lord  Strathcona 
from  a  course  which  he  had  once  decided  was 
his  duty;  but  that  the  humble  Hudson's  Bay 
trader  in  his  remote  cabin  in  the  Polar  regions 
deliberately  conceived  the  ambitions  that  he 
has  since  realized,  and  set  himself  to  pursue 
them,  is  erroneous.  He  did  not  seek  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  brought  him  to  the  head  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  he  has  certainly 
never  sought  wealth  for  its  own  sake.  Had 
anyone  else  been  found  ready  and  able  to  carry 
through  the  transcontinental  railroad  scheme 
when  it  was  needed,  he  would  gladly  have  left 
him  that  privilege.  His  wealth,  his  influence, 
and  his  social  position  have  alike  come  to  him 
in  the  discharge  of  what  he  regarded  as  his  ob- 
ligations to  those  whom  he  served.  A  less 
"pushful"  man  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the 
ranks  of  railroad  promoters,  His  disinterested- 
ness of  purpose,  combined  with  his  absolute 
sincerity,  undoubtedly  won  him  the  confidence 
and  support  of  many  men  whom  the  mere 
seeker  after  bonus  stock  could  never  have 
influenced. 

Since  the  undertaking  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  Lord  Strathcona's  appearance 
has  scarcely  altered.  At  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
his  eyes  are  as  clear  as  they  were  thirty  years 
ago.  His  form  is  slightly  bent  with  age,  but 
he  still  walks  with  firm  r.nd  steady  step.  He 
talks  freely  and  brightly  on  the  topics  of  the  day, 
though  never  committing  himself  on  matters 
of  state,  and  he  always  makes  his  visitor  feel 
at  his  ease  from  the  moment  he  begins  con- 
versation to  the  time  when  he  bids  him  a 
cheery  "Good-bye."  It  is  this  sense  of  per- 
sistent kindliness  that  has  won  for  him  such  a 
host  of  friends.  Once  you  have  experienced 
it,  you  can  well  understand  why  the  King  and  the 
Queen  of  England  dispense  with  all  formality 
where  he  is  concerned — why  they  call  him 
"Uncle  Donald."  You  feel  that  he  is  "Uncle 
Donald"  to  you  and  to  all  people  who  come  with- 
in the  circle  of  his  friendship.  This  characteristic 
sums  up  the  man  as  he  is  to-day. 

There  is  one  little  feature  which  may  mean 
much  or  little,  but  which  a  visitor  to  Lord 
Strathcona  cannot  but  notice.  When  indoors 
he  always  wears  a  little  brown  mat  of  silk, 
daintily  crocheted,  on  the  top  of  his  head  to 
cover  the  place  where  the  once  abundant  hair 
has  disappeared.  Why  he  wears  this  little 
cap  nobody  seems  to  know,  but  there  must  be 
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some  reason  of  no  ordinary  nature;  for  it  gives 
him  a  groat  deal  of  trouble,  slipping  over  his 
head  whenever  he  turns  with  a  quick  movement, 
as  he  often  does  when  engaged  in  a  conversation 
which  interests  him.  He  always  balances  it 
again  carefully.  It  may  be  some  gift  of  the 
olden  days,  some  memento  of  a  faithful  Indian 
friend  during  his  long  and  lonely  sojourn  in  the 
Canadian  wilds,  or  it  may  be  the  work  of  his 
wife's  hands.  Certain  it  is  that  some  inter- 
esting history  attaches  to  it,  and  that  Lord 
Strathcona  sets  a  high  value  on  the  little  square 
of  worked  silk. 

Lord  Strathcona  sits  close  by  his  visitor,  and 
sometimes  lays  his  hand  on  your  knee  with  a 
gesture  of  paternal  friendliness.  At  other  times 
he  will  lean  back  with  folded  arms,  his  bright, 
deep-set,  keen  eyes  twinkling  with  a  merry 
light.  The  bushy,  overarching  white  eyebrows 
but  add  to  the  kindliness  of  the  man's  whole 
countenance. 

HIS    DOMESTIC    RELATIONS 

I  have  told  of  the  marriage  of  Donald  Smith 
to  Isabella  Hardisty,  a  daughter  of  Rupertsland. 
The  one  daughter  of  this  union,  Margaret 
Charlotte,  married  Mr.  R.  J.  Bliss  Howard,  of 
Montreal.  Since  the  removal  of  the  Strath- 
conas  from  Montreal  to  London,  Mr.  Howard 
and  his  family  have  also  gone  abroad.  His 
son,  a  youth  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  is  being 
trained  and  educated  most  carefully  for  the 
responsibilities  of  title  and  fortune  which  will 
ultimately  fall  to  him.  By  act  of  the  British 
Parliament,  the  barony  of  Lord  Strathcona  was 
made  transmissible  in  the  female  line  in  recog- 
nition of  his  service  to  the  Empire  in  the  South 
African  War.  Otherwise  it  would  have  per- 
ished   with    him. 

Lady  Strathcona  has  never  been  associated 
with  her  husband  in  his  public  relations,  and  is 
but  slightly  known  to  any  but  the  intimates  of 
his  domestic  circle.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  prominent  position  in 
London  society  and  is  admitted  to  have  in- 
herited a  large  share  of  those  qualities  which 
have  made  her  father  so  universally  respected. 

A  notable  feature  of  Lord  Strathcona's 
career  has  been  his  devotion  to  the  Hardisty 
family.  It  was  one  of  his  brothers-in-law  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  famous  trip  to  Man- 
itoba at  the  time  of  the  first  Riel  troubles. 
Another  brother-in-law  died  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Montreal,  after  having  been  for  more 
than  twenty  years  Lord  Strathcona's  trusted 


personal  agent,  having  had  charge  of  his 
private  business  in  Montreal  from  the  time  of 
his  departure  for  London.  His  Lordship's 
visit  to  Canada  in  January  was  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  loss  of  this  faithful  servant. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Strathcona's 
fidelity  to  the  Hardistys,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  assisting 
any  of  his  old  friends  of  the  Labrador  days  or 
their  relatives,  when  in  trouble.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  was  seen  last  year  when  a  charge 
of  murdering  her  husband  was  brought  against 
Mrs.  Sclater,  daughter  of  an  old  Hudson's  Bay 
factor  of  Labrador.  In  this  trial,  which  was 
held  at  Three  Rivers,  half-way  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal  and  which  was  one  of  the  most 
sensational  legal  struggles  ever  witnessed  in 
Canada,  the  entire  costs  of  the  defense,  includ- 
ing the  fees  of  four  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
province,  were  met  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
As  a  result,  Mrs.  Sclater  was  acquitted  of  all 
complicity  in  the  murder. 

Lord  Strathcona's  favorite  residence  at  the 
present  time  is  Knebworth,  the  ancestral 
estate  of  the  Lytton  family,  the  descendants 
of  the  famous  writer,  Lord  Lytton.  This 
estate,  however,  is  merely  leased  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  the  real  Strathcona  establishments 
are  those  at  Glcncoe  in  Scotland  and  Colonsay 
N.  B.,  Winnipeg,  Picton,  N.  S.,  and  his  great 
house  in  Montreal.  In  London  he  lives  at 
No.  53,  Cadogan  Square.  The  Montreal  house, 
which  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada  whenever  he 
visits  that  city,  contains  most  of  its  owner's 
magnificent  collection  of  pictures  and  works  of 
art.  The  collection  includes  paintings  by 
Raphael,  Titian,  Turner  (one  of  whose  finest 
works,  the  "Mercury  and  Argos,"  is  now  in  the 
London  house),  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romeyn,  Millais,  Constable,  and  other  great 
masters.  In  spite  of  the  general  excellence  of 
this  collection,  Lord  Strathcona  is  hardly  an 
artist  by  instinct,  in  which  he  differs  from  the 
eminent  American  who  succeeded  him  as  the 
directing  spirit  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  Sir  William 
Van  Home.  His  success  as  a  purchaser  may 
probably  be  ascribed  to  the  same  commercial 
intuition  which  enabled  him  to  pile  up  his 
enormous  fortune  in  a  few  years. 

His  acquisition  of  Jules  Breton's  best-known 
picture,  "The  First  Communion,"  made  con- 
siderable stir  in  the  art  world,  for  the  price  paid 
was  the  highest  that  had  ever  been  given  up  to 
that  time  for  any  work  except  by  the  greatest 
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AN  ARCTIC  POST  OF  THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY 
In   such   quarters  as  these  Lord  Strathcona  lived  for  thirty  years 


THE  STRATHCONA   MANSION    IN   MONTREAL 
Its  art  galleries  and  conservatories  are  the  chief  luxuries  of  its  owner 


Donald  ^mith  (lord  strathcona)  in  isso 

A  photograph  taken  at  the  beginning  of  his  struggle  for  the  Canadian  Pacific.     The  change  in  his  appearance 
caused  by  the  strain  of  the  next  five  years  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page 
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of  the  old  masters.  In  this  purchase  Lord 
Strathcona  had  as  his  competitor  the  picture- 
buyer  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  and  the  bidding  between 
the  two  was  of  the  most  spirited  description. 
After  the  picture  had  fallen  into  Lord  Sfrath- 
cona's  hands,  at  a  price  about  twice  what  was 
expected,  he  received  a  call  from  his  old  friend 
of  the  Minnesota  railroads,  who  expressed  his 
deep  regret  that  he  had  failed  to  secure  the 
picture.  Mr.  Hill  explained  that  he  had  wanted 
it  as  a  present  for  his  wife,  who  belonged  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  that  he  would  gladly  give 
Lord  Strathcona  $5,000  more  than  he  had  paid 
for  it.  Lord  Strathcona  refused  the  offer,  but 
a  few  days  later  the  picture  was  sent  over  to 
Mr.  Hill's  London  address,  with  a  brief  note 
expressing  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Hill  would  accept 
it  as  a  gift.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  declined  to 
permit  Lord  Strathcona  to  make  this  sacrifice, 
and  the  picture  remains  in  the  hands  of  its 
purchaser  at  the  present  day. 

The  career  of  the  man  who  began  active  life 
as  an  exile  manv  thousands  of  miles  from  civili- 


zation, and  who,  to-day,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  British  Empire,  is  now 
drawing  to  its  close.  Though  his  intellectual 
power  is  unimpaired.  Lord  Strathcona  has 
perceptibly  less  of  his  once  extraordinary  vigor 
of  body  and  capacity  for  endurance  than  he  had 
a  year  or  two  ago.  Periodic  rumors  of  his 
impending  retirement  have  been  in  circulation 
of  late,  but  those  who  know  him  best  affirm 
that  he  will  die  in  harness,  maintaining  to  the 
end  every  activity  of  which  he  is  capable.  It 
is  even  hinted  that  in  this  life,  in  which  personal 
ambition  has  played  so  small  a  part,  there  is 
yet  present,  as  a  predominant  factor,  one  deep 
desire — that  his  end  may  be  that  of  a  still 
faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  Canada  and 
of  the  British  race,  and  that  his  reward  may  be 
found  in  a  resting-place  beside  so  many  others 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  their  country's 
service — in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  It  is  not  an  overweening  ambition, 
surely,  for  the  man  who  leaves  behind  him  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railwav  as  his  memorial. 


A  GROUP  OF  PEASANTS  DISCUSSING  THE  OUTLOOK 


RUSSIA,  AS  SEEN   IN   ITS  FARMERS 

THE  LONG,  CEASELESS   STRUGGLE  OF  THE   PEASANTRY   FOR   LAND 

BY 
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FAMINE"  is  a  regular  headline  in  the 
leading  Russian  newspapers.  In 
many  districts,  famine  during  the 
fall  of  1905  and  the  spring  of  1906  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  peasant  uprising.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  peasants  to  obedience,  an  edict  was 
issued  by  the  Government  forbidding  the  local 
authorities  to  grant  relief  to  the  families  of 
pea-ants  involved  in  the  disturbances;  the 
administration  went  even  to  the  length  of 
closing  a  number  of  free  soup-kitchens  sup- 
ported by  private  charity,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  been  hotbeds  of  rebellion.  The 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Duma  were  used  as 
graft  and  practically  nothing  has  been  done  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  Cases  are  reported 
daily  of  peasant  families  dying  from  starvation. 
Vel  the  taxes  must  be  paid.  Since  the 
Viborg  Manifesto,  in  which  the  ex-members 
of  the  Duma  recommended  that  the  people 
pay  no  taxes,  every  case  of  delinquency  is 
treated  as  rebellion.  The  Russian  law  knows 
no  exemptions  from  sale  for  arrears  in  taxes. 
Publi<  sales  of  the  cattle  and  the  beggarly  house- 
hold outfit  of  delinquent  taxpayers  are  now 
everyday  occurrences.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Czar's  palace,  hordes  have  been  auctioned 


off  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  head,  cows  at  the  rate  of 
$2.50  a  head.  When  the  rumor  of  these  pro- 
ceedings spread  in  the  vicinity,  the  peasants 
fled  with  their  cattle  to  the  woods. 

Wherever  resistance  was  attempted,  mounted 
police  and  Cossacks  were  detailed  to  assist  the 
tax-collectors,  and  the  peasants  were  mercilessly 
whipped  and  slugged,  without  regard  to  age 
or  sex.  In  some  places  this  led  to  regular 
battles  between  the  assembled  population  and 
the  tax-collectors.  When  the  police  chief  of 
the  Oorzhoom  district  came  to  collect  the  taxes 
in  the  village  of  Oorma,  the  news  of  his  arrival 
spread  overnight  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the 
morning  thousands  of  peasants  surrounded  the 
town  hall  and  told  the  chief  of  police  that  they 
were  not  going  to  pay  the  taxes,  because  they 
would  no  longer  support  the  present  govern- 
ment. The  chief  of  police  ordered  his  men  to 
shoot  and  three  peasants  were  wounded.  Then 
the  police  were  overpowered  by  the  mob. 
Some  of  the  constables  voluntarily  resigned  their 
offices.  The  victory  of  the  people  was  cele- 
brated by  thanksgiving  services  in  the  church. 

In  many  districts,  on  the  day  set  for  the 
public  sale,  the  peasants  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood assembled  to  witness  the  proceedings,  but 
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there  were  no  bidders,  so  the  property  had  to 
be  left  in  the  possession  of  the  owners.  The 
way  in  which  this  is  done  is  described  by  a  man 
who  has  traveled  through  the  country  districts 
of  the  province  of  Moscow.  On  the  date  for 
which  the  sale  is  to  take  place,  the  tradesman 
that  comes  from  the  city  happens  to  meet  some 
villager  who  addresses  him  in  something  like 
this  fashion: 

"Well,  good  man.  you  have  come  tothesale?" 

"Yes."1 

"So!  That's  all  right.  You  are  out  for 
business.  But  say — on  your  way  back,  you 
had  better  look  out!  The  road  runs  through 
the  woods,  you  knoAv!  And  one  can  never  tell! 
There  are  all  sorts  of  people  in  our  village. 
You  are  all  right,  of  cour>e:  we  find  no  fault 
with  you.  But  only  the  Lord  knows  what  some 
fellow  may  get  into  his  head." 

The  buyer  usually  takes  the  hint  and  does 
not  wait  for  the  sale  to  begin. 

While  over-taxation  is  the  most  striking  form 
of  oppression,  the  primary  causes  are  the  small 
size  of  the  farms  and  the  crudeness  of  farming 
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methods.  Upon  their  emancipation,  the  former 
serlVin  European  Russia  were  allotted  from  seven 

to  ten  acres  for  every  male  member  of  the  family. 
The  peasant  population  has  been  increasing 
since,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  periodical  famine, 

yet  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  emigration 
of  the  emancipated  peasants  to  the  unsettled 
sections  of  the  Empire  was  practicably  pro- 
hibited. The  object  of  this  policy  was  to  ensure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  tenants  and  hired  help 
to  the  landed  nobility.  When  the  revolution- 
ary movement  among  the  educated  classes 
and  the  unrest  among  the  peasantry  in  the 
'eighties  forced  from  the  Government  the 
repeal  of  the  prohibition  of  emigration  to  the 
vacant  lands  of  Siberia,  the  peasant  had  to 
obtain  leave  from  a  central  bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  meant  no  end 
of  red  tape.  The  vexatious  passport  regula- 
tions, which  have  only  been  repealed  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  Duma,  likewise  hindered  the 
movement  of  population  from  one  place  to 
another.  In  order  to  procure  a  passport,  the 
peasant  had  to  produce  evidence  of  full  pay- 
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ment  of  all  his  taxes.  Thus  an  artificial  over- 
population was  created  in  the  rural  districts, 
which  kept  down  the  rate  of  wages  and  kept 
up  the  rental  value  of  the  land.  With  a  popu- 
lation double  what  it  was  at  the  time  of 
emancipation,  the  allotment  of  the  peasant  is  to 
day  wholly  inadequate.  There  are  only  two 
ways  to  better  the  condition  of  the  peasantry — 
either  improve  the  methods  of  farming,  or  in- 
crease   the    size    of    the    farms.     A    thorough 


reform  of  agricultural  methods  requires  time 
ajtd  a  high  level  of  education. 

Although  education  has  made  some  progress 
among  the  peasantry,  owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts 
of  the  zemstvos,  still  about  one-third  of  the 
males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  are 
illiterate.  In  some  sections,  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  much  higher.  But  even  those  who 
have  mastered  the  art  of  reading  find  no 
literature  adapted  to  their  limited  intelligence. 


POLITICAL  PRISONERS  AT  MINSK— ALL  AGES  IkOM   u  UPWARD 
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A  HOUSE  WITH  THATCHED  ROOF 

Owing  to  the  Russian  censorship,  which  has 
only  nominally  been  abolished  since  the  revo- 
lution and  has  actually  been  restored  by  the 
present  Cabinet,  Russian  literature  has  so 
far  ministered  solely  to  the  needs  of  the  cul- 
tured classes.  In  order  to  introduce  improved 
methods  of  farming,  an  agricultural  press  must 
yet  be  created.  Popular  tracts  dealing  with 
Russian  conditions  must  be  written  and  pub- 
lished.    Some  institution  similar  to  the  United 


States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its 
publications  sent  free  to  all  fanner-,  must  first 
be  established.  All  that  cannot  be  done  in  a 
day.  nor  in  a  year,  nor  even  in  a  decade.  ( )f 
course,  one  may  learn  by  example,  provided 
there  be  in  the  neighborhood  well-managed 
farms,  using  modern  machinery.  But  such 
model  farms  are  in  Russia  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  methods  applied  on  the 
large  estates  owned  by  the  nobility  are  de- 
termined by  the  condition  of  the  labor  market. 
The  existence  of  a  large  class  of  peasant  land- 
owners, who  >till  make  an  effort  to  carry  on 
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farming  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  horses  and  a 
wooden  plow,  has  kept  back  the  progn 
agriculture  on  the  estates  of  the  neighboring 
landlords.  Competition  among  small  tenants 
has  driven  up  the  rental  prices  of  small  lots  of 
land  as  high  as  $6  an  acre  for  one  season.  Such 
rentals  are  prohibitive  for  the  majority  of  the 
small  farmers,  who  are  therefore  compelled  to 
hire  out  for  a  pittance,  with  their  own  horses 
and  plows.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  area 
owned  by  the  nobility  is  cultivated  by  the 
peasants  in  their  primitive  fashion,  either  as 
tenants  or  as  hired  laborers. 
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Scarcity  of  land  compels  the  peasant  to  plant 
every  available  piece  of  ground  with  food  stuffs. 
Very  little  is  left  for  the  raising  of  cattle,  so  the 
quantity  of  live  stock  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
A  large  portion  of  the  peasant  farmers — in 
some  places  as  high  as  one-third — keep  no  milch 
cows.  Very  little,  if  any,  working  cattle  is  kept 
by  the  landlords.  Therefore,  the  quantity  of 
fertilizers  is  quite  insufficient  to  restore  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  the  soil,  so  the  returns  from 
the  land  cultivated  by  the  peasants  are  very  low. 
Hence  the  peasant's  cry  for  more  land. 

THE    LANDLORDS    REGARDED     AS    TRESPASSERS 

The  affected  region  embraces  the  most 
populous  sections  of  European  Russia. 

All  through  the  fall  and  the  winter  of  1905  and 
1906,  the  country  was  illuminated  by  burning 
castles,  barns,  haystacks,  sugar  mills,  and  dis- 
tilleries owned  by  the  nobles.  Now  here  and  now 
there,  a  mob  composed  of  all  the  householders  of 
some  village  would  drive  to  the  nearest  land- 
lord's estate,  cut  down  his  timber,  break  open 
his  barns,  carry  off  his  corn,  and  drive  away 
his  cattle.  As  a  rule,  they  abstained  from  acts 
of  personal  violence,  except  where  they  met  with 
resistance.  The  damage  to  property  was 
officially  estimated  at  about  $  1 6,000,000.  These 
acts  of  violence  were  not  committed  by  mobs, 
in  the  familiar  sense  of  the  word,  but  by  re- 
spected members  of  the  community,  in  pur- 
suance of  resolutions  regularly  adopted  at  the 
village  meeting.  The  peasantry  firmly  believed 
that  in  dividing  among  themselves  the  land- 
lord's corn,  they  were  acting  fully  within  their 
rights.  They  claimed  that,  by  right,  the  land 
was  theirs,  and  that  the  nobles  were  mere  tres- 
passers. Seeing  no  redress  coming  from  the 
authorities,  they  declared  their  intention  to 
seize  the  land  by  force.  The  title  to  the  land, 
in  their  opinion,  carried  with  it  the  title  to  the 
crops  which  were  grown  on  that  land. 

Whence  these  queer  ideas  ?  The  Government 
is  ready  with  an  answer:  "This  is  the  work  of 
Socialist  and  anarchist  agitators."  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  of  the  two  Socialist  parties  then 
in  existence,  neither  approved  of  the  crude 
scheme  of  dividing  up  the  estates  of  the  land- 
lords among  the  peasantry.  The  Revolution- 
ary Socialists  (who  have  their  own  plan  of  land 
nationalization,  which  they  call  "Socialization") 
had  made  but  little  headway  among  the  peas- 
antry. Of  the  180  peasant  deputies  in  the 
first  Duma,  there  were  scarcely  a  score  of 
Revolutionary  Socialists.     The  Social  Demo- 


crats, on  the  other  hand,  were  originally  op- 
posed to  land  nationalization  in  principle  and 
withdrew  their  objections  only  in  the  face  of  a 
peasant  rebellion  which  indicated  that  the  idea 
was  popular  with  the  masses. 

In  truth,  the  idea  that  land  is  not  man's 
property,  but  God's  gift  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
is  found  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  land 
tenure  in  Russia.  In  the  Muscovite  state,  all 
lands  were  in  the  possession  of  the  peasants  by 
whom  they  were  cultivated.  The  title  to  the 
land  vested  in  the  Czar,  who  appointed  local 
officials  to  represent  his  authority,  to  guard  the 
frontier,  to  raise  armies,  whenever  necessary, 
the  revenues  being  furnished  by  the  peasantry, 
who  constituted  a  majority  of  the  population. 

But  the  relation  of  the  peasant  to  the  land- 
lord was  based  upon  the  idea  that  both  were 
serving  the  state.  The  estates  were  apportioned 
among  the  public  servants  by  the  Land  Office, 
located  at  Moscow.  As  the  son  of  a  public 
servant  would  likewise  enter  the  service  of  the 
Czar,  it  became  the  custom  in  the  course  of 
time  to  allot  to  him  the  estate  which  had  been 
held  by  his  father.  His  possession,  however, 
was  still  conditioned  upon  public  service  and 
the  estate  could  at  any  time  be  taken  away 
from  one  occupant  and  given  over  to  another. 

The  old  Muscovite  system  was  abolished  by 
Peter  the  Great,  who  wanted  to  build  up  in 
Russia  a  hereditary  nobility  on  the  Western 
pattern.  Yet  the  duty  of  every  landlord  to 
serve  the  state  remained  in  force  until  Peter 
the  Third,  by  his  Charter  to  the  Nobility, 
relieved  them  of  that  obligation.  It  was  only 
by  this  act  that  the  noble  became  the  owner  of 
his  land,  in  his  personal  right.  Practically, 
however,  the  nobility  remained  an  office- 
holding  class.  Moreover,  under  Catherine 
the  Second  and  her  successors,  large  estates 
were  granted  to  high  dignitaries  of  the  state  for 
public  or  personal  services  to  the  Sovereign. 
And  so  the  peasant  stuck  to  the  ancient  idea 
that  the  land  was  owned  by  the  lord  of  the  es- 
tate in  compensation  for  services  to  the  state, 
and  that  by  serving  his  lord  he  virtually  served 
the  Czar.  The  idea  of  emancipation  from 
personal  service  to  the  lord  implied,  to  the 
peasant's  thinking,  that  the  nobleman  would 
thenceforth  continue  to  serve  the  state  on  a 
salary,  and  the  peasant  would  become  a  free- 
holder, subject  only  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  state.  This  idea  was 
embodied  in  the  formula,  "Land  and  Liberty." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
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the  peasants  were  allotted,  roughly,  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  land  theretofore  in 
their  actual  possession,  the  other  half  remaining 
the  property  of  the  landlords.     The   peasants 
took  it  as  a  huge  fraud  perpetrated  upon  the 
people    by    the   nobility   in   league   with    the 
Bureaucracy,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Czar; 
for  the  Czar  was,  to  the  mind  of  the  peasant, 
the    embodiment    of    the    Nation.     Unarmed, 
unorganized,  the  peasantry  was  crushed,  where- 
ever  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Act 
was  attempted.   But  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  of 
the  nobility  with  the  official  class  against  the 
people  was  kept  alive  by  the  whole  system  of 
relations  between  the  landlord  and  the  neigh- 
boring peasantry.     Exorbitant  rents ;  low  wages 
— 25  cents  per  day  in  harvest-time  to  a  man, 
1 5  cents  a  day  to  a  woman ;  high  rentals  for  the 
use  of  the    landlord's  stubble  as  a  pasture; 
payments  or  services  for  the  privilege  of  driving 
the  peasants'   cattle  to  the  river;  heavy  fines 
whenever    the    peasants'    cattle    happened    to 
stray  into  the  landlord's  field,  which  as  a  rule 
is  never  fenced;  in  short,  oppression  and  ex- 
tortion in  every  form  contributed  toward  keep- 
ing up  the  traditional  hostility  of  the   peasant 
to  his  former  lord.     For  two  generations  hope 
was  still  lingering  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry 
that  the  wrong  committed  under  Alexander  the 
Second  would  be  redressed  by  his  successors. 
At  length,   however,   their  faith  in  the  Czar 
began  to  waver,  and,  in  1902,  disorders  broke 
out. 

The  Government  took  alarm,  and  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  into  the  con- 
ditions of  agriculture.  Local  sub-committees 
were  organized,  in  which  leading  citizens 
were  invited  to  participate.  But  when  some  of 
them  recommended  the  establishment  of  con- 
stitutional government,  as  the  prerequisite  for 
agricultural  improvements,  two  of  the  leaders 
of  that  movemen: — Dr.  Martijnov  and  Prof. 
Boonako\ — were  banished  without  trial  and 
the  commission  was  discharged.  Minister  Von 
Plehve  boasted  that  he  had  nipped  in  the  bud 
the  peasant  disturbances,  and  assured  peace  to 
the  country.  But  only  three  years  had  elapsed 
when  trouble  broke  out  again  in  the  rural 
districts  with  greater  violence. 

In  order  to  lead  the  discontent  of  the  peas- 
antry into  regular  channels  of  political  agitation, 
a  Peasants'  Alliance  was  founded  early  in  1905. 
Among  the  organizers  and  active  workers  of 
the  Alliance  were  a  number  of  Socialists,  some 
affiliated  with  one  or  the  other  Socialist  party. 


Yet,  whatever  their  personal  views,  the  policy 
of  the  Alliance  did  not  go  beyond  passive  re- 
sistance. It  was  at  the  first  public  convention 
of  the  Alliance,  held  at  Moscow  in  November, 
1905,  that  the  ideas  of  non-payment  of  taxes  and 
refusal  of  recruits  were  first  put  into  the  shape 
of  resolutions.  In  spite  of  the  promise  of  free- 
dom of  speech  which  was  contained  in  the  Mani- 
festo of  October  30,  1905,  the  officers  of  the 
convention  were  arrested.  Presently  the  jails 
all  over  Russia  were  filled  with  thousands  of 
peasants  who  had,  in  the  "days  of  freedom," 
become  known  as  active  workers  of  the  Alliance. 
The  organization,  which  had  within  a  few 
months  rolled  up  a  membership  close  to  the 
half-million  mark,  was  forced  to  disband.  As 
the  Peasants'  Alliance  had  in  no  way  been 
connected  with  the  peasant  riots,  its  breaking- 
up  could  not  check  the  spread  of  the  trouble. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed  throughout  the 
agricultural  sections;  corporal  punishment, 
abolished  by  law,  was  restored  by  army  orders; 
peasants,  old  and  young,  were  Avhipped  by  the 
thousand. 

The  disaffection  of  the  peasantry  found  a 
legitimate  form  of  expression  in  the  elections  to 
the  first  Duma.  Such  was  the  blindness  of  the 
Bureaucracy,  that  it  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  now  full  of  men  who  have  left 
the  farm  for  the  city  and  have  worked  their  way 
upward  in  the  professions  and  in  commercial 
pursuits.  These  self-made  men  do  not  arouse 
the  traditional  distrust  of  "the  gentleman," 
which  is  general  among  the  peasantry.  On  the 
contrary,  the  peasants  looked  up  to  these  as 
their  natural  leaders  in  the  campaign  for  the 
first  Duma.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  peasant  members  of  the 
Duma  were  professional  men.  It  was  they  that 
organized  in  the  Duma  under  the  name  of  the 
"Labor  group"  or  the  "Laborites."  The 
hopes  of  the  peasantry  to  obtain  land  were  now 
transferred  from  the  Czar  to  the  Duma. 

PREPARING   FOR   ANOTHER  DUMA 

The  dissolution  of  the  Duma  was  taken  by 
the  peasantry  as  a  defiance  of  the  popular  will 
by  the  Bureaucracy.  At  many  village  meetings, 
resolutions  were  adopted  to  reelect  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Duma.  To  prevent  this,  the 
public  prosecutor  has  been  instructed  by  the 
Government  to  prefer  charges  against  all  those 
members  of  the  first  Duma  who  signed  the 
Viborg  Manifesto.  While  an  indictment  for  an 
offence   committed   in   Finland    cannot  stand, 
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even  in  an  obedient  Russian  court,  the  prose- 
cution will  temporarily  disqualify  the  former 
deputies  for  reelection  pending  trial.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  will  help  the 
Government.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  peasants  had  very  vague  political 
ideas,  if  any — all  their  aspirations  being  centred 
in  the  demand  for  land.  The  watchfulness  of 
the  police  made  the  rural  districts  well-nigh 
inaccessible  to  agitators  from  the  cities,  but 
the  indiscriminate,  wholesale  arrests  threw 
thousands  of  peasants  into  contact  with  other 
political  prisoners — Social  Democrats,  Social 
Revolutionists,  Constitutional  Democrats, 
Railway  Union  men,  etc.,  with  the  result  that 
the  jails  were  turned  into  university  extension 
centres.  Those  that  were  subsequently  re- 
leased for  lack  of  evidence  returned  to  their 
villages  as  graduates  in  political  science.  The 
peasants  now  seem  everywhere  to  be  deter- 
mined to  elect  candidates  that  will  support 
the  popular  demand  of  "Land  and  Liberty," 
even  at  the  peril  of  persecution.  A  corre- 
spondent of  a  Saratov  newspaper  recently 
reported  the  following  conversation  with  a  peas- 
ant on  the  Volga: 

"Well,"  asked  the  reporter,  "whom  are  you 
going  to  elect?" 

"We  are  casting  lots,"  replied  the  peasant. 
"Whoever  draws  the  lot  will  go,  and  the  village 
will  take  care  of  his  family,  in  case  he  is  arrested 
or  banished.  It  looks  like  a  conscription  rather 
than  an  election,  does  it  not?" 

"Have  you  chosen  those  among  whom  you 
are  going  to  cast  lots?" 

"Yes,  we  have  marked  them  out.  We  call 
them  'recruits.' " 

"And  how  do  these  recruits  take  it?" 

"They  say  that  they  are  ready  to  give  their 
lives;  that  while  they  will  not  act  contrary  to 
their  consciences,  they  will  do  whatever  the 
village  asks.  They  say  that  they  are  neither 
the  first  ones,  nor  the  last;  if  their  doom  has 
come,  they  will  not  go  back." 

"What  kind  of  people  are  they?" 

"Young  men,  good,  honest,  sober,  industrious. 
There  are  not  many  like  them — hardly  enough 
of  that  material  for  another  election." 

Of  course,  the  Government  will  not  hesitate 
to  dissolve  the  second  Duma,  as  it  did  the  first. 
The  threatened  strike  against  military  service 
failed  to  materialize,  and  the  Bureaucracy  feels 
secure  in  the  confidence  that  the  peasants  have 
only  speeches  while  the  Government  has  ma- 
chine guns.     There  are  ominous  signs,  however, 


of  a  coming  storm.  In  many  places,  the 
peasant  youth  marched  into  the  recruiting 
offices,  carrying  the  red  flag  and  singing 
revolutionary  songs.  They  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  with  the  reservation — so  they  boldly 
declared — that  they  would  shoot  only  the  foreign 
enemy,  but  would  not  fire  at  peasants  or  work- 
men. The  revolutionary  contagion  is  ap- 
parently spreading  to  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Bureaucracy — -the  army. 

THE  CROWN  LANDS  NOT  SUFFICIENT 

The  Government  seems  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  repression  alone  will  not  pacify  the  peas- 
antry. The  Cabinet  has  offered  to  them  for 
sale  the  Crown  and  Government  lands.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  these  lands  are  only  in  the 
border  sections,  to  the  north  and  to  the  east, 
whereas  the  disaffected  sections  are  situated  in 
Central  Russia.  In  the  second  place,  in  order 
that  the  peasantry  may  support  itself  by  agri- 
culture, 440,000,000  acres  are  required,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  report  issued  by  the  Land 
Committee.  Of  this  quantity  only  305,000,000 
acres  are  owned  by  the  peasants,  which  leaves 
them  135,000,000  acres  short.  The  sale  of 
Crown  lands  could  supply  only  20,000,000  acres. 
The  remaining  115,000,000  acres  can  be  se- 
cured in  no  other  way  but  through  condem- 
nation of  private  property.  The  higher  ranks 
of  the  Bureaucracy,  however,  belong  themselves 
to  the  landlord  class  and  will  consent  to  no 
reform  involving  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords.  Yet  the  Government,  with  all 
its  Cossacks  and  machine  guns,  is  powerless 
to  keep  the  landlords  in  possession  of  their 
estates  against  the  determination  of  the  peas- 
antry that  the  landlords  must  go. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  peasants  in  de- 
stroying the  property  of  the  landlords  was  to 
make  them  feel  unsafe  in  their  country  resi- 
dences. Many  of  the  landlords  fled  to  the 
cities;  others  applied  for  military  protection 
and  have  since  been  supporting,  at  their  own 
expense,  companies  of  Cossacks  and  armed 
guards  on  their  estates.  Riots  were  succeeded, 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1906,  by 
a  series  of  fairly  well  organized  strikes  of 
tenants  and  farm-hands.  The  crops  of  sugar 
beets  and  potatoes  were  allowed  to  rot  in  the 
ground,  unless  the  landlords  conceded  the  de- 
mands of  the  strikers.  The  outcome  of  this 
movement  was  that  rents  were  cut  in  two  and 
wages  doubled,  but  the  profits  of  the  landlords 
were  gone.     Now  they  are  trying  to  dispose  of 
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their  land  by  selling  it  to  the  peasantry  with  the 
aid  of  the  Peasant  Bank.  Millions  of  acres 
have  thus  been  offered  for  sale.  The  Peasant 
Bank  is  accepting  the  land  at  a  valuation  far  ex- 
ceeding its  market  value.  The  peasants,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  willing  to  take  the  land, 
no  matter  at  what  price,  provided  no  cash 
payment  is  asked.  The  fact  is,  and  they  make 
no  secret  of  it,  that  they  do  not  intend  to  meet 
the  payments  when  due,  relying  upon  the  next 


Duma — or  eventually  even  upon  the  Bureau- 
cratic Government — to  take  the  burden  off 
their  shoulders.  Indeed,  what  could  the  man- 
agement of  the  Peasant  Bank  do,  in  case  of  a 
universal  refusal  by  its  peasant  debtors  to  meet 
obligations?  To  be  sure,  the  land  could  be 
offered  for  sale,  but  who  would  be  the  buyers? 
So,  whoever  may  win  in  the  revolution,  so  much 
is  certain,  that  the  landlords  will  have  to  yield 
their  land  to  the  peasantry. 
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EDGAR    FRENCH 


ON  April  30,  1906,  Jacob  Flyter  was  di- 
recting the  work  of  four  Italian 
laborers  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel  51 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Milwaukee  River, 
at  Milwaukee.  The  five  men  were  working 
in  a  compressed  air  chamber,  beyond  a  steel 
bulkhead,  driving  the  tunnel  through  the  hard- 
pan  beneath  the  river  bottom. 

The  only  light  in  the  chamber  shone  dimly 
from  a  few  incandescent  lamps  swung  from 
the  dripping  walls.  The  air  was  cold,  and 
ahead  the  treacherous  wall  of  mud  lowered 
before  them,  held  in  sullen  restraint  only  by 
the  force  of  the  compressed  air  around  them. 
A  slight  drop  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  would 
bring  down  upon  them  a  rush  of  water,  from 
which  they  might  escape  by  instant  flight, 
but  in  which  more  likely — the  chances  were  100 
to  1 — they  would  be  overwhelmed  in  a  slimy 
death  by  suffocation. 

As  the  men  worked,  suddenly  such  a  death 
seemed  to  threaten  them.  A  spurt  of  water 
from  the  mud  ahead  sputtered  and  swished 
around  them,  rising  quickly  to  their  knees. 
Panic  seized  the  laborers,  and  they  ran  for  their 
lives.  Hurling  themselves  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  they  dashed  it  open  and  rushed  for 
the  shaft  beyond  that  led  to  safety. 

All  but  the  foreman,  Flyter.  Before  he 
realized  the  situation,  his  men  were  gone  and 
had  slammed  the  door  behind  them.  The 
waters  kept  on  rising,  and  the  wall  of  black 
mud  began  to  belch  forward  toward  him. 

He  tugged  at  the  door.  It  was  too  late.  The 
pressure  of  the  air,  that  had  been  designed  to 
protect  him,  now  held  the  door  securely  locked. 


He  looked  back,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
death.  From  the  face  of  the  wall  of  hard-pan 
spurted  fine  jets  of  water  that  ran  to  his  feet 
and  swirled  about  his  ankles,  climbed  to  his 
knees,  passed  his  thighs  and  waist. 

He  beat  at  the  dcor,  and  strained  to  open  it. 
It  was  useless.  He  was  imprisoned,  alone,  and 
facing  one  hideous  certainty— that  these  waters 
around  him  would  continue  to  rise,  inch  by 
inch,  to  his  chest,  his  neck,  his  lips,  his  nostrils. 
He  screamed  in  an  agony  of  terror  at  the 
horror  of  it. 

When  the  laborers  came  scrambling  out  of 
the  shaft  without  their  foreman,  the  engineers 
in  charge  guessed  instantly  what  had  happened. 
They  ran  the  elevator  down  the  shaft  and  veri- 
fied the  conditions  they  had  imagined.  They 
came  back  declaring  that  the  foreman  was  as 
good  as  dead.  No  human  power  could  force 
the  door  against  the  water  pressure  back  of  it. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  hours  until  the  fore- 
man should  be  drowned.  The  tunnel  was  filling 
rapidly  with  water,  and  even  if  rescuers  should 
achieve  the  impossible,  they  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  rush  of  water  that  would 
follow  the  opening  of  the  door  that  held  him. 

Then  Harris  G.  Giddings,  Lawrence  A. 
Hanlon,  and  Peter  Lancaster  appeared.  They 
were  firemen,  off  duty,  and  each  had  a 
family.  They  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  go 
down  and  try  to  save  Flyter.  The  engineers 
explained  the  hopelessness  of  the  effort  and  the 
folly  of  risking  their  lives.  But  they  persisted, 
and  taking  a  heavy  beam,  went  down  the  shaft. 
At  the  bottom  they  found  the  water  already 
knee  deep.     Wading  back  through  the  dripping 
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tunnel,  stooping  to  avoid  the  live  electric  wires 
overhead  that  supplied  their  little  light,  they 
heard  the  screams  of  the  imprisoned  foreman 
and  the  ineffectual  beating  of  his  fists  against 
the  door.  Reaching  the  bulkhead,  they  peered 
through  the  bulls-eye  in  the  door  and  saw 
his  face,  contorted  with  terror.  They  made 
signs  that  they  were  trying  to  help  him, 
and  backed  away  with  their  beam  swung  as  a 
battering  ram.  Time  and  again  they  rushed 
it  against  the  bulkhead.  Each  time  it  struck 
without  causing  more  than  a  tremor  of  the  steel 
plate.  Momentarily  the  water  rose  inch  by 
inch  above  their  knees.  In  a  pause  for  breath 
they  noticed  that  the  cries  within  had  ceased. 
They  looked  through  the  bulls-eye  and  saw  that 
the  water  had  risen  so  that  the  foreman's  lips 
were  covered.  He  was  holding  his  head  back 
and  breathing  through  his  nostrils  in  a  last 
effort  to  preserve  himself  from  drowning.  The 
men  worked  desperately.  A  stream  of  water 
five  inches  thick  roared  past  them,  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  the  waters  around  them  rose  to  their 
breasts.  Gradually  the  stream  subsided  as 
the  water  inside  the  chamber  sunk  to  the  level 
of  the  bulls-eye. 

The  men  paused  for  a  moment  to  pass  Flyter 
a  flask  of  whiskey.  Though  his  teeth  chattered 
with  a  chill  caught  from  standing  in  the  cold 
water,  he  steadfastly  refused  to  touch  it. 
The  men  then  returned  to  their  swinging 
beam.  It  was  futile  work.  The  only  response 
was  the  thud  of  the  blows  and  the  moaning  of 
the  man  behind  the  steel  plate. 

The  fever  of  their  work  brought  an  inspir- 
ation to  one  of  the  men.  They  would  get  a 
jack-screw,  and,  with  it  held  against  their  beam, 
they  could  exert  a  slow  pressure  of  tons  against 
the  door.  There  might  still  be  time  to  do  it. 
The  rising  flood  around  them  warned  them  to 
make  haste. 

But  before  they  started  back  for  the  screw 
they  would  try  the  door  once  more.  With  a 
shout  they  hurtled  against  it.  It  quivered, 
groaning,  and  at  last  it  yielded.  As  it  swung 
back  the  waters  rushed  past  them  with  a 
threatening  roar.  They  plunged  into  the 
chamber,  caught  up  the  body  of  the  fainting 
foreman,  and  ran  with  it  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft. 
The  elevator  was  waiting.     They  were  safe. 

At  the  hospital,  the  foreman  proved  himself 
to  be  of  the  same  stuff  as  his  rescuers.  He  was 
shaking  from  chills  and  nervous  exhaustion. 
The  doctors  offered  him  whiskey.  He  refused 
it  as  he  had  done  in  the  tunnel.   They  told  him 


it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  that  he  drink  it. 
Still  refusing  it,  he  lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 
Days  later,  when  he  was  on  the  road  to  recovery, 
the  nurses  asked  him  why  he  had  chosen  what 
he  had  believed  was  death  rather  than  drink 
it.  He  replied  simply  that  he  had  promised 
his  mother,  just  before  she  died,  to  leave  it 
alone,  and  he  wouldn't  go  back  on  his  word. 

This  is  but  one  story  of  the  many  recent 
examples,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  make  a 
pleasing  record  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
faith  that  the  heroic  impulse  still  greatly  moves 
the  hearts  of  men  to  courageous  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

The  annals  of  the  sea  have  recently  con- 
tained much  that  belongs  in  such  a  record. 
There  the  reader  will  discover  an  application, 
by  ship  captains  of  all  nations,  of  the  Samurai 
spirit  of  Japan,  in  obedience  to  which  these 
faithful  servants  of  the  public  do  all  in  their 
power  to  save  their  passengers  and  crews  in 
times  of  disaster,  and  then  expiate  all  trace  of 
dishonor  by  dying  with  their  ships. 

Such  an  expiation  was  wrought  last  December 
by  Captain  Brunswig  of  the  Prinzessin  Vic- 
toria Luise.  Through  two  mistakes — failure 
to  take  on  a  pilot  and  misjudgment  in  reading 
the  signal  lights  on  shore — he  ran  his  vessel  on 
the  rocks  near  Port  Royal.  Captain  Brunswig 
took  every  precaution  for  the  safety  of  his 
passengers,  and  then  locked  himself  in  his 
cabin  and  blew  out  his  brains.  His  act  was 
more  than  an  effort  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  bad  management.  It  was  a  keeping  of 
faith  with  an  inexorable  heroic  tradition  of  the 
sea,  that  a  captain's  life  is  part  of  the  ship,  to 
die  with  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1905-6,  Chief  Officer 
Patterson  of  the  British  King  obeyed  the  same 
law.  In  a  fierce  storm  on  the  Banks  the 
ship's  bow  was  beaten  in  by  the  waves.  Cap- 
tain O'Hagan  was  mortally  injured  in  an 
effort  to  shift  cargo  so  that  the  ship  would 
right  herself.  Patterson  assumed  command. 
From  the  bridge  he  directed  the  launching  of 
the  life-boats,  and  signaled  for  help  to  two 
passing  vessels.  The  captain  and  crew  were 
rescued,  but  the  rising  storm  made  another 
journey  of  the  boats  impossible.  Patterson 
never  left  the  bridge.  As  the  last  tremendous 
surge  swept  down  the  British  King,  his  mate's 
whistle  shrilled  a  farewell  above  the  roaring  of 
the  storm. 

Or  read  these  bald  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Life  Saving  Service.    During  the  year 
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ending  June  30,  1906,  365  vessels  flew  the 
signal  of  distress  within  sight  of  our  coasts. 
That  is  one  disaster  for  every  day  of  the  year. 
Of  4,089  persons  whose  lives  were  thus  jeop- 
ardized, by  shipwreck  and  fire,  in  summer 
gales  and  winter  blizzards,  all  but  27  were 
saved  by  the  Service.  Furthermore,  420  small- 
er craft  were  aided,  containing  955  persons, 
only  10  of  whom  were  lost. 

Or  consider  the  work  of  the  Fire  Department 
of  New  York  City.  I  asked  an  official  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department  for  "the 
number  of  firemen  killed  and  injured  during 
the  last  twelve  months  while  rescuing  the  in- 
mates of  burning  buildings." 

He  replied  instantly:  "There  are  no  such 
figures.  But  I  can  give  you  the  number 
killed  or  injured  in  the  performance  of 
duty." 

In  this  form  the  figures  serve  as  well:  9 
killed  and  150  injured.  Only  they  do  not 
convey  a  hint  of  the  great  risks  that  were  taken 
without  a  thought  by  those  who  had  need  for 
neither  the  priest  nor  the  surgeon.  And  these 
firemen  are  so  modest  that  they  jeer  at  hero 
worship  and  so  proud  that  they  lately  refused 
to  permit  a  public  fund  to  be  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  coffee-wagon  service 
to  attend  them  at  midwinter  fires. 

"But,"  some  one  may  say,  "all  these — ship 
captains,  life-savers,  firemen — are  paid  to  take 
these  chances."  Let  us  look,  then,  at  some  of 
the  isolated  cases  in  private  life  where  no  sense 
of  duty  impelled  the  heroic  act. 

Consider  the  case  of  Harry  E.  Moore,  of 
Alliance,  O.  He  is  a  conductor  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Lake  Erie,  Alliance,  and  Wheeling 
Railroad.  On  June  17,  1905,  he  went  out  on 
his  run  as  conductor  of  a  freight  train  of  empty 
cars.  He  and  a  brakeman  rode  on  the  pilot  of 
the  engine.  Rounding  a  curve  at  fifteen  miles 
an  hour,  the  train  crew  saw  an  unconscious 
man  lying  between  the  rails  seventy-five  feet 
ahead.  The  engineer  reversed  the  engine  and 
threw  on  the  brakes,  reducing  the  train's  speed 
to  eight  miles  an  hour.  But  Moore  saw  that 
the  momentum  was  too  great  to  be  overcome 
before  the  man  would  be  run  over.  Forty 
feet  from  the  body  he  jumped  from  the  pilot 
and  sprinted  down  the  track  ahead  of  the  en- 
gine in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  drag 
the  man  out  of  danger.  But  the  train  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and  he  was  overtaken  and 
knocked  over.  It  was  pure  accident  that  he 
was  not  instantly  killed,  as  the  unconscious 


man  was  a  moment  later.  The  conductor's 
penalty  for  his  courage  was  the  loss  of  three 
fingers. 

Or  read  the  records  of  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund.  From  its  first  operation,  April  15, 
1904,  to  Dec.  31,  1906,  its  agents  have  in- 
vestigated 1,424  cases  that  were  reported  to  it. 
Eliminating  542  cases  in  which  the  act  was 
performed  as  a  duty,  269  cases  in  which  the  act 
was  performed  before  the  fund  became  opera- 
tive, and  550  cases  that  either  were  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  fund  or  are  still  under  investiga- 
tion, the  agents  have  passed  upon  63  cases  of 
undoubted  brilliant  heroism.  In  every  one  of 
these  63  cases,  the  agents  got  the  testimony  of 
eye  witnesses  and  sifted  their  evidence  by 
means  of  the  most  rigorous  tests. 

These  cases  are  distributed  as  follows:  one 
each  in  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia;  two  each  in 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Maine; 
three  each  in  Idaho  and  Massachusetts;  five 
each  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin;  eight  each 
in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio;  thirteen  in  Penn- 
sylvania; two  in  Ontario;  and  one  each  in 
Quebec  and  Saskatchewan. 

In  46  cases  the  rescue  was  from  drowning. 
These  cases  include  the  act  of  Mrs.  Sadie 
Lewis  Crabbe,  a  white  woman  of  Avalon,  Va., 
who  lost  her  life  in  an  effort  to  rescue  a  Negro 
boy  from  a  hole  in  the  ice;  and  the  feat  of 
Miss  Ernestine  F.  Atwood,  a  17-year-old  girl, 
who  dived  under  a  floating  dock  in  Boston 
Harbor  and  rescued  Harry  M.  Smith,  a  grown 
man,  who  had  sunk  for  the  last  time.  They 
also  include  the  case  of  Wade  H.  Plummer,  of 
Lamar,  S.  C,  a  15-year-old  boy  who,  after  a 
swimming  race  in  the  icy  water,  made 
repeated  efforts  to  rescue  an  older  boy  and  at 
last  saved  him  after  he  had  been  implored  by 
his  own  father  to  cease  risking  his  life.  They 
also  include  the  work  of  Mark  Casto,  the 
skipper  whose  exploit  off  the  Jersey  Coast  was 
the  news  feature  of  ever}7  paper  in  the  country 
for  days  last  winter. 

Of  the  remaining  1 7  cases,  two  were  rescues 
from  electrocution,  one  from  a  fire  (the  case  of 
"  One-eyed"  Mike  O'Brien,  of  New  York,  who 
beat  the  firemen  into  a  burning  tenement  by 
crawling  along  a  narrow  coping  three  stories 
above  the  pavement  and  rescued  a  sick  woman 
and  her  children),  four  from  mine  disasters,  one 
from  a  rattlesnake  bite,  six  from  suffocation, 
two  from  trains,  and  one  from  an  explosion. 
Not  all  were  successful  in  their  attempts  to 
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rescue,  and  in  several  cases  the  rescuer  lost 
his  life  in  the  effort. 

The  Carnegie  Fund  undertakes  to  provide 
some  fitting  public  testimonial  of  such  acts  of 
heroism.  In  every  case  it  has  provided  for  a 
medal — gold,  silver,  or  bronze — commemorat- 
ing the  act.  Besides  this,  it  provides  in  some 
cases  a  grant  of  money.  To  date  it  has  dis- 
bursed $41,750  in  these  ways:  $8,000  in  death 
benefits  to  the  dependents  of  rescuers  who  lost 
their  lives;  $1,000  in  disablement  benefits; 
$14,600  foi  the  education  of  minors  who  have 
performed  an  act  of  heroism  or  whose  parents 
have  lost  their  lives  heroically;  and  $18,150 
in  special  awards,  such  as  lifting  mortgages  on 
the  property  of  heroes. 

And  now  one  more  case:  In  the  little  town 
of  Midway,  Ky.,  two  men  lived  at  enmity, 
personal  and  political,  so  long  that  their  feud 
was  one  of  the  town's  traditions.  Only  the 
intervention  of  friends  had  more  than  once 
prevented  them  from  doing  each  other  bodily 
violence.  Then,  one  day  last  April,  one  of 
the  men,  Richard  Godson,  was  discovered  at 
dusk,  lying  senseless  in  his  private  gas-well, 
dying  of  suffocation.  No  one  of  the  crowd 
that  gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  dared  to 
risk  his  life  in  an  effort  to  save  him. 


Then  his  enemy,  Rufus  K.  Combs,  came 
breathless  to  the  spot.  By  the  light  of  a 
lamp  he  looked  down  and  saw  the  body  face 
down  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
Without  hesitating,  he  slipped  into  the  narrow 
manhole,  hung  by  his  hands,  and  dropped  into 
the  darkness  and  suffocating  fumes  of  the  pit. 
He  lifted  the  body  of  his  enemy,  and  by  dogged 
effort  raised  himself  to  a  foothold  on  a  small 
gasoline  tank  inside  the  well,  and  lifted  the 
body  above  his  head  to  the  manhole.  The 
crowd  caught  Godson's  hands,  pulled  for  a 
moment,  and  lost  their  hold.  The  body  fell 
back  into  the  mud.  The  rescuer's  own  breath 
was  failing.  He  raised  his  head  out  of  the 
manhole  long  enough  to  fill  his  lungs  again 
with  air,  and  dropped  again.  Again  he 
struggled  with  his  burden  to  the  tank,  and 
raised  it  to  the  opening  overhead.  The  crowd 
drew  the  body  out. 

Choking  with  the  gases,  Combs  clung  des- 
perately to  the  rim  of  the  manhole  until  the 
crowd  drew  him  into  the  open  air. 

Two  hours  later,  when  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness, someone  asked  Mr.  Combs  why 
he  had  risked  his  life  to  save  his  enemy.  "I 
hated  to  see  such  a  good  fighter  choke  to 
death,"  he  replied. 
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THE  trouble  arising  out  of  the  segrega- 
tion of  Japanese  and  Korean  pupils 
to  their  own  school  in  San  Francisco 
is  not,  of  itself,  a  matter  of  much  more  than 
passing  importance.  It  has  been  made  im- 
portant in  a  larger  sense  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  made  of 
it  a  question  whether  or  not  the  state  has  a 
right  to  carry  on  its  own  educational  institu- 
tions in  its  own  way.  It  is  even  more  im- 
portant as  a  phase  in  the  great  and  abiding 
question   of   Oriental   exclusion. 

This  question  amounts  to  this:  Shall  we 
permit  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Japan- 
ese and  Korean  citizens?  That  question  must 
come  to  settlement  within  the  next  few  years. 
It  is  the  same  question  that  faced  the  United 
States  in  the  early  'eighties,  and  that  was 
temporarily  answered  by  the  passage  of  the 
Exclusion  bill. 

The  situation  in  respect  to  the  Japanese  is 


rather  different  from  the  old  question  in  regard 
to  the  Chinese.  In  dealing  with  the  Chinese 
question,  there  was  little  to  fear  from  the 
attitude  of  China  itself.  China  was  not  and  is 
not  at  this  day  a  homogeneous  nation.  It  had 
little  power  of  concentration,  little  chance  of 
retaliation  for  any  hostile  legislation  that 
might  be  created  ;n  the  United  States.  Com- 
mercial cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
merchants  against  the  United  States  was  not 
dreamed  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not 
until  1905  that  the  great  merchants  of  China 
learned  that  by  uniting  in  a  commercial  pro- 
test against  the  methods  of  the  United  States 
they  could  produce  an  effect  upon  us. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
race  that  is  united,  that  is  governed  by  a  group 
of  able  men,  many  of  whom  have  imbibed  the 
wisdom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  at  the  great  uni- 
versities of  England  and  of  the  United  States. 
The  statesmanship  of  the  United  States  in  this 
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instance  will  be  met,  not  by  the  semi-barbarous 
diplomacy  of  the  Chinese  court,  but  by  states- 
manship second  to  none  in  the  world. 

The  capitalists  of  Japan  are  pouring 
rncney  into  the  upbuilding  of  their  fleets. 
They  arc  reaching  out  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  Their  great  steamship  lines 
trade  regularly  not  only  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
cities,  but  also  with  England,  Spain,  and 
India.  The  power  to  injure  which  this  fact 
gives  them,  if  brought  into  play  against  the 
United  States  through  hostile  legislation  in 
this  country,  must  be  seriously  reckoned  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  United  States,  and  more 
particularly  of  California. 

In  California,  a  Japanese  and  Korean 
Exclusion  League  has  been  formed,  and  is 
said  to  have  exercised  some  political  power 
with  the  California  Senators  during  the  last 
session.  Such  a  league,  if  it  confine  its  activi- 
ties to  legitimate  matters,  may  go  far  toward 
the  simplification  of  this  most  difficult  and 
involved  question.  If  it  plunge  ahead  blindly, 
following  the  dictates  of  race  prejudice,  pas- 
sion, or  mere  jealousy,  it  will  become  a  menace 
not  only  to  California  but  to  the  United  States 
itself.  Close  beside  its  chosen  path  he  two 
great  pitfalls,  Secession  and  War.  Neither 
of  these  is  as  yet  a  serious  contingency,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any- 
one who  comes  to  this  question  well  impressed 
with  the  commercial  astuteness,  the  national 


pride  and  the  national  courage  of  Japan  that 
any  abrupt,  direct  hostility  toward  the  Japan- 
ese in  America  will  be  very  sharply  answered. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  large  will  stand  solidly  behind 
any  move  that  may  be  made  in  California 
against  the  Orientals.  To  the  United  States 
at  large,  the  commerce  of  the  nation  looms 
larger  than  the  expediency  of  any  one  state. 
In  the  past  few  years  we  have  come  to  be 
proud  of  the  growth  of  our  commerce  across 
the  Pacific.  This  growth  must  not  be  lightly 
checked,  not  must  the  stream  of  commerce  be 
dammed  or  turned  aside. 

For  Japan  will  fight,  if  she  must,  first  with 
the  weapons  of  diplomacy;  second,  with  the 
weapons  of  commerce;  third,  with  the  weapons 
of  legislation.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
put  into  effect  to-morrow  an  exclusion  act 
against  the  Japanese,  the  ultimate  retaliation 
of  the  Japanese  Empire  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  exclusion  act  against  Americans.  It 
would  mean  simply  that  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  some  thousands  of  Japanese 
have  settled  in  the  United  States,  had  closed 
itself  out  of  the  rich  markets  of  Japan.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  rush  blindly  into  war  to 
open  those  markets,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reckon  also  with  Great  Britain.  Just  how  far 
the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  goes  in  this  respect 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  Britain,  too,  is  a 
trader  in  the  Orient. 


THE    ORIENTAL    PROBLEM,  AS   THE  COAST    SEES  IT 

BY 

JEROME  A.  HART 


First  of  all,  the  feelings  of  the  Californians 
must  be  understood.  The  feeling  concerning 
Asiatic  labor  dates  back  for  many  years.  At 
first  there  was  no  feeling  against  the  Chinese 
laborers  in  San  Francisco  or  elsewhere  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  fact,  the  Chinese  took  part  in 
the  exercises  celebrating  the  admission  of 
the  state  into  the  Union,  and,  according  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  time,  made  a  picturesque  part 
of  the  pageants,  and  were  warmly  welcomed. 

As  years  passed  by  and  the  number  of 
Chinese  increased,  a  feeling  of  ak:  \~n  tinged 
with  hostility  gradually  spread  thi  mghout 
tke  laboring  classes.  This  reached  a  climax 
in  1877.     At  that  time  ugly  railroad  riots  were 


breaking  out  in  various  states  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Kindred  riots  broke  out  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  the  Chinese  question  as  the 
apparent  cause.  Mobs,  largely  composed  of 
boys,  assaulted  inoffensive  Chinese,  set  fire  to 
Chinese  washhouses,  broke  windows,  etc. 
An  organized  mob  led  an  attack  on  the  wharves 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  an 
object  of  popular  odium  on  account  of  its 
being  the  medium  by  which  the  Chinese  were 
transported  hither.  An  amateur  vigilante  com- 
mittee was  formed,  called  the  "Committee  of 
Safety."  It  was  headed  by  William  T. 
Coleman,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the 
Vigilante  Committee  of  1856. 
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Out  of  this  popular  unrest  grew  the  move- 
ment for  a  new  state  constitution.  This 
movement  split  both  the  two  old  parties. 
A  "New  Constitution  Party"  was  formed,  made 
up  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  A 
Constitutional  Convention  was  elected,  largely 
representing  the  so-called  "  Workingmen's 
party."  The  new  organic  law  which  it  for- 
mulated was  approved  by  the  people  in  1879. 
The  new  constitution  of  the  state  reflected 
many  of  the  ideas  desired  by  the  advocates  of 
"a  new  deal."  Its  friends  said  the  new  con- 
stitution was  a  defense  of  the  rights  of  man; 
its  enemies  that  it  was  socialistic. 

The  anti-Chinese  agitation  going  on  through 
these  years  at  last  assumed  the  concrete  form 
of  a  plebiscitum.  In  1879  tne  Pe°ple  of 
California  voted  for  and  against  Chinese 
immigration.  The  result  was:  In  favor  of 
Chinese  immigration,  883;  against  Chinese 
immigration,  154,638.  Not  long  after  came 
the  passage  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  law,  in 
1882.  After  the  passage  of  this  law  the  agita- 
tion against  the  Chinese  gradually  died  away 
and  for  many  years  it  practically  has  been  non- 
existent. In  fact,  since  the  workingmen  be- 
came convinced  that  there  were  no  further 
waves  of  Chinese  immigration  to  be  feared, 
they  dropped  their  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
Chinese.  It  is  entirely  within  bounds  to  state 
that  throughout  California  to-day  the  feeling 
of  the  white  workingmen  for  the  Chinese  is  not 
only  not  hostile,  but — where  it  is  not  a  vague 
indifference — it  is  semi-friendly. 

THE   RISE   OF   THE   JAPANESE   QUESTION 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Japanese.  For  many 
years  the  number  of  Japanese  on  the  Coast 
was  small.  Within  the  last  five  years  it  has 
increased  about  23,000,  but  the  work- 
ingmen's sentiment  of  distrust,  dislike,  and 
alarm  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  numbers  of  the  Japanese.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  workingmen  of  to-day  are  much 
more  alarmed  over  the  threat  of  Japanese 
immigration  than  were  the  workingmen  twenty- 
five  years  ago  over  the  menace  of  Chinese 
immigration.  The  Japanese  are  a  more  aggres- 
sive race  than  the  Chinese.  The  white  work- 
ingmen feel  and  know  that  as  competitors  they 
are  more  to  be  feared. 

The  attitude  of  the  Japanese  in  this  en- 
vironment of  dislike  is  different  from  the 
behavior  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  acute  period  of 
their    trial,    the    Chinese    showed    a    certain 


passivity,  characteristic  of  their  race.  The 
Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  brook 
ill-treatment  nor  even  verbal  insult,  and  there 
are  continual  collisions  between  individuals. 
Even  the  white  and  Japanese  boys  engage  in 
battle,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  whites  do 
not  always  come  off  victors  in  the  single 
combats.  Unfortunately,  individual  encoun- 
ters often  lead  to  battles  in  which  many  engage 
on  either  side.  As  the  number  of  whites  is  the 
greater,  there  can  be  but  one  result — the 
defeat  of  the  Japanese,  with  probable  blood- 
shed and  even  loss  of  life.  This  is  to  be  de- 
plored, but  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  when 
ill-feeling  exists  between  laboring  men  of  two 
races  so  widely  different. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  thirty  years 
ago  the  workingmen  of  California  were  power- 
ful enough  to  enforce  upon  the  state  a  new 
organic  law,  and  (backed  up  by  their  fellow 
workmen  elsewhere)  to  enforce  upon  the  United 
States  a  new  immigration  law.  Although 
they  were  soon  divided  and  disunited  by  the 
astute  leaders  of  the  old  parties,  the  working- 
men  did  not  forget  their  victory. 

The  disaster  of  last  April  destroyed  practi- 
cally all  of  the  public  schoolhouses  in  San 
Francisco.  The  pupils  were  slowly  housed, 
but  the  amount  of  room  was  at  first  utterly 
inadequate.  So  greatly  were  the  pupils  crowded 
that  the  board  of  education  determined  to 
segregate  the  Japanese  pupils  and  place  them 
in  a  special  or  "Oriental"  school,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  the  school  law  of 
California.  The  Political  Code  of  California 
provides  that: 

"The  trustees  shall  have  the  power  .  .  .  to  establish 
separate  schools  for  Indian  children  and  for  children  of 
Mongolian  and  Chinese  descent.  When  such  separate 
schools  are  established,  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Mongolians 
must  not  be  admitted  into  any  other  school." 

In  October,  1906,  the  board  of  education 
directed  school  principals  to  send  all  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Korean  children  to  the  Oriental 
school.  It  is  admitted  by  the  United 
States  Attorney-Genera',  that  the  Oriental 
school  "is  conducted  in  all  respects  as  are 
the  other  public  schools  in  San  Francisco, 
and  that  the  same  educational  privileges, 
rights,  and  advantages  are  offered  there." 

Shortly  after  this  regulation  went  into  effect, 
the  Japanese  Government  made  complaint  to 
the  United  States  Government  that  this  action 
constituted   an   injury    to    Japanese   subjects 
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residing  in  California,  and  that  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1894.  As  that  treaty 
enumerates  specifically  the  privileges  to  be 
accorded  to  the  subjects  of  Japan,  and  as  the 
right  to  an  education  at  the  public  expense  or 
to  attend  the  public  schools  is  not  one  of  them, 
the  San  Francisco  board  of  education  did  not 
consider  its  action  to  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 
The  Japanese  Government,  through  its  minis- 
ter at  Washington,  brought  pressure  to  bear 
upon  our  Government.  Thereupon  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Attorney-General,  urgently 
insisted  that  the  Japanese  children  be  restored 
to  equal  places  in  the  schools  with  the  white 
children.  The  San  Francisco  board  of  educa- 
tion refused  to  comply.  Its  president  and  its 
members  stated  that  the  California  school  law 
was  mandatory  and  that  they  could  not  comply 
without  violating  their  oaths  of  office.  There- 
upon, by  direction  of  the  President,  Secretary 
Root  cabled  to  the  American  ambassador  at 
Tokyo  as  follows: 

"You  may  assure  the  Government  of  Japan  in  most 
positive  terms  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  not  for  a  moment  entertain  an  idea  of  treatment 
toward  the  Japanese  people  other  than  that  accorded  to 
the  most  friendly  European  nation,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
desire  our  Government  to  take  any  different  course." 

This  was  sent  after  the  Japanese  minister 
had  filed  a  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  the 
Japanese  children  from  the  public  schools  of 
San  Francisco.  It  has  been  charged  that  this 
move  of  the  San  Francisco  board  of  education 
was  instigated  by  the  labor  unions.  This 
assertion  does  not  appear  to  be  true.  Most  of 
the  labor  unions  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Japanese  children  were  in  the  public  schools 
with  the  white  children.  Had  they  been  con- 
versant with  that  fact,  they  would  beyond 
question  have  protested  long  before. 

POPULAR   REACTION   AGAINST   INTERFERENCE 

At  once  there  arose  in  San  Francisco  and 
throughout  California  generally  a  vigorous  pro- 
test against  the  action  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet.  Rarely  has  there  been  such  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  in  the  state  of  California.  Out 
of  the  hundreds  of  Pacific  Coast  newspapers, 
only  three  or  four  refrain  rom  condemning 
the  President.  If  there  be  an  inclination  any- 
where either  to  side  with  him  or  to  explain 
away  his  attitude,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
southern  California,  where  the  population  is 
largely    made    up    of    comparatively    recent 


arrivals  from  the  Middle  Western  and  Eastern 
States.  But  even  there  an  overwhelming 
majority  is  opposed  to  the  President's  action. 
The  most  widely  circulated  and  influential 
journals  in  southern  California,  and  which 
presumably  represent  public  opinion,  con- 
demn the  President's  action  and  uphold  the 
San  Francisco  board  of  education.  But  the 
tone,  both  of  press  and  people,  is  much 
milder  than  in  northern  California. 

Californians  generally  uphold  the  San 
Francisco  board  of  education;  first,  because 
they  believe  that  the  President  was  entirely 
wrong  in  his  version  of  the  facts  in  the  case; 
second,  because  they  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  constitutionally  exercise 
any  supervision  over  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.  The  President's  error  in  statement 
lay  here :  the  San  Francisco  board  of  education 
did  not  "exclude"  Japanese  pupils  from  the 
public  schools.  It  merely  segregated  the  full- 
grown,  adult  Japanese  males  from  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  where  they  .were  seated 
with  the  white  children  of  tender  age.  This, 
under  the  school  laws,  it  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do.  That  President  Roosevelt  was  in  error 
is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  December 
20,  1906,  the  board  of  education  graduated 
three  Japanese  students  from  the  San  Francisco 
high  school — Aranoski  Nomoto,  Katsuye  Hir- 
ota,  and  Toshiharu  Katagihara.  It  proves 
beyond  all  question  that  the  Japanese  pupils 
have  not  been  "excluded"  from  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  else  these  Japanese 
students  could  not  have  been  graduated  from 
the  high  school  on  December  20,  1906. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  (in  Plessy 
vs.  Ferguson,  163  U.  S.  544)  holds  that  the 
school  trustees  in  states  have  the  power  to 
make  provision  for  separate  schools  for  white 
and  colored  children.  Numerous  other  cases 
might  be  cited,  but  that  is  conclusive.  Cali- 
fornians believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  demand 
of  state  school  trustees  that  black,  yellow,  or 
brown  children  shall  be  taught  at  the  same 
desks  with  white  children.  If  it  had  such  a 
right,  it  would  have  the  same  right  to  force 
negro  children  into  the  white  schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  it  cannot  do.  And  it 
would  give  greater  privileges  to  Japanese 
aliens  than  to  native  colored  citizens.  Further- 
more, Californians  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government    has    no    powers    except    those 
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delegated  to  it  by  the  states,  and  that  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  is  a  right  which  the  state 
never  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government. 

There  seems  to  be  a  belief  in  the  Eastern 
States  that  the  Californians  have  been  making 
threats  to  secede.  There  is  no  basis  for  this 
belief.  The  most  that  has  been  urged  is  the 
abandonment  of  the  public  schools,  if  the 
Federal  Government  succeeds  in  seating  Japan- 
ese students  in  the  lower  grades.  There  has 
been  much  less  excitement  in  California  than 
Eastern  critics  would  credit,  for  the  people 
here  are  so  strong  in  their  belief  that  the  United 
States  Government  cannot  legally  interfere 
in  this  state's  public  schools,  that  they  are 
quite  calm.  As  to  the  threat  of  Japanese 
naturalization  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  advocated 
in  his  message,  that  disturbs  them  more  than 
the  school  question.  But  still  they  hope  and 
believe  that  the  privilege  of  the  electoral 
franchise  will  not  be  widened,  but  restricted. 
The  Chinese,  who  have  been  dwellers  in  this 
country  for  half  a  century,  have  not  been  given 
the  right  of  naturalization,  and  only  those 
Chinese  born  in  the  country  have  the  right  to 
vote.  Hence,  Californians  do  not  believe  it 
possible  that  the  Japanese  will  be  given  such 
rights.  As  to  danger  of  war,  they  smile  at  it. 
They  do  not  believe  that  Japan  is  in  any 
financial  condition  to  go  to  war  with  us. 
Knowing  the  Oriental  character  as  they  do, 
they  believe  that  the  Japanese  Government  is 
merely  using  these  matters  as  cards  in  the 
game  of  diplomacy,  that  it  is  endeavoring  to 
win  political,  economical,  and  trade  advantages 
from  the  United  States  as  a  set-off  to  ground- 
less complaints  from  Japan. 

A  particular  point  on  which  the  Californians 
feel  deeply,  however,  is  the  attitude  assumed 
toward  them  by  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
language  which  he  leveled  at  their  state.  At 
the  time  of  his  election  he  was  ihe  most  popular 
man  in  the  United  States,  and  his  vote  in 
California  was  the  largest  ever  polled  fcr  any 
candidate.  It  is  not  exaggerating  to  state  that 
now  he  is  most  unpopular  in  California,  and 
it  is  not  believed  that  he  could  equal  the  vot2 
of  any  Democratic  Presidential  Candida  e. 
There  is  evident  here  a  mingled  feeling  of 
resentment  and  regret.  For  Califorrhns,  like 
the  people  of  other  Western  States,  had  come 
to  look  upon  the  President  with  special  affection 
and  pride.     He  has  deeply  wounded  them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  only  the 
labor  unions  condemn  the  President's  attitude. 


The  Governors  of  several  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  have  expressed  themselves  in  print  as 
being  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  his  utterances 
in  his  message,  among  them  Governor  Pardee 
of  California,  Governor  Mead  of  Washington, 
and  former  Governor  McGraw.  So  late  as 
the  7  th  of  January,  Governor  Pardee,  in  his 
message  to  the  California  legislature,  said: 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  President,  in  that  portion  of 
his  Message  referring  to  the  treatment  of  the  Japanese  in 
the  San  Francisco  schools,  was  not  aware  of  the  conditions 
on  this  Coast,  especially  in  California.  It  is  only  the 
irresponsible  and  vicious  who  in  California  insult  and 
injure  the  subjects  of  China  and  Japan.  As  I  read  it,  the 
treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Japan  does  not  require 
that  the  Japanese  shall  be  put  in  classes  with  our  children. 
To  give  them  as  good  school  facilities  more  than  com- 
plies with  the  treaty.  Until  the  courts  of  this  country 
shall  have  declared  that  California  has  no  right  to  do  so, 
this  state  reserves  to  itself  the  prerogative  and  privilege  of 
conducting  under  the  law — state,  National,  and  treaty — 
the  schools  in  such  manner  as  seems  best  to  us." 

Now,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
American  communities  alone  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  feel  as  do  the  Californians  concerning 
Asiatic  immigrants.  The  Sydney  Bulletin  of 
New  South  Wales  is  the  most  widely  circulated 
publication  on  the  Australian  continent.  In 
commenting  on  the  Japanese  question  in 
California,  it  says:  "California's  decision 
that  the  Japanese  must  not  mix  in  the  state 
schools  with  young  white  Americans  is  just. 
American  parents  should  not  let  their  children 
mix  manners  and  morals  with  the  Asiatics." 
And  the  Vancouver  Province,  the  most  im- 
portant journal  in  British  Columbia,  the 
Pacific  province  of  the  Dominion,  expresses 
almost  exactly  the  same  conclusions.  As  for 
the  local  dissatisfaction  with  our  Federal 
Government's  attitude  toward  the  Asiatic 
question,  both  of  these  English  colonies  express 
exactly  the  same  resentment  at  the  attitude  of 
the  Imperial  Government  toward  the  colonial 
demand  for  protection  from  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion. The  Province  warns  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment that  it  must  not  only  keep  out  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  from  the  Dominion, 
but  it  must  also  exclude  its  own  East  Indian 
subjects.  For  many  Hindoos  are  now  coming 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Sydney  Bulletin 
says:  "In  the  future  many  a  pilgrimage  of 
hatred  will  be  paid  to  the  tombs  of  those 
traitors  to  our  race  who,  by  the  Anglo- Japanese 
alliance  fold  the  white  man's  hegemony  for  a 
temporary  political  advantage." 
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HOW  A  MAN  WORKED  OUT  A  SYSTEM  FOR  HIMSELF 

BY 
FRENCH  STROTHER 

[The  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  is  to  show  just  how  various   kinds  of  business  yield 
profit,  and  the  part  that  scientific  management  plays  in  business  conduct.] 


TWENTY-TWO  years  ago,  a  seventeen- 
year-old  boy  appeared  on  a  building 
in  Boston,  arrayed  in  painfully  clean 
white  overalls,  and  was  assigned  to  a  job  as 
helper  to  Tom  Bowler,  mason.  In  a  boyish 
confidence  he  told  Bowler  that  he  was  going  to 
become  a  contractor,  and  that,  if  Bowler  would 
teach  him  how  to  lay  brick  well,  he  would  give 
him  a  good  job  some  day.  This  announcement 
got  around  the  building  as  a  great  joke,  and 
all  day  long  hodcarriers  and  bricklayers  came 
to  the  humiliated  apprentice  with  "Say,  mister, 
goin'  to  give  me  a  job,  too  ?" 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  talking  to  that  boy 
in  New  York  City,  when  Tom  Bowler  came  up 
and  said : 

"Frank,  I'm  through  with  the  Bayonne  job. 
There's  plenty  of  work  here.  Got  anything 
forme?" 

And  he  got  his  jot) — the  latest  of  twelve 
years'  work  as  a  steady-pay  mason  for  the 
same  man — now  a  general  contractor  and 
employer  of  7,000  men.  The  Boston  apprentice 
had  "made  good." 

The  story  of  this  contractor's  success  has 
special  points  of  interest  in  its  novel  written 
system  and  in  its  carefully  wrought-out  or- 
ganization. 

When  he  graduated  into  business  for  him- 
self from  the  position  of  chief  superintendent 
for  the  firm  with  which  he  started,  he  had, 
as  assets,  his  experience  of  ten  years 
as  mason's  apprentice,  journeyman  mason, 
xoreman,  and  superintendent;  credit  with  the 
dealers  in  building  supplies;  a  few  thousand 
dollars  that  he  had  saved;  and  an  abundance 
of  self-confidence.  A  year  after  he  went  into 
business  for  himself,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
successful    contractors    in    Boston.    Here  he 


began  the  formation  of  his  organization, 
and  one  incident  of  that  day  illustrates  the 
careful  reasoning  he  has  used  in  the  selection 
of  his  assistants. 

His  office  boy  was  a  constant  irritation, 
because  his  overpowering  anxiety  to  be  useful 
made  him  intrusive.  One  Saturday  the  con- 
tractor went  to  the  dressing  room  for  his  hat, 
and  seeing  the  boy  there,  decided  to  tell  him 
to  go.  But  the  boy  was  washing  his  hands, 
and  had  used  the  chain  of  the  stopper  to  hold 
the  automatic  faucet  open  so  that  he  could  hold 
both  hands  under  the  faucet  at  once.  For 
two  years  the  contractor  had  alternately  held 
that  stop-cock  down  with  one  hand  while  he 
washed  the  other.  When  he  saw  the  lad's  simple 
device  he  said  to  himself:  "I  guess  there's 
too  much  of  the  incipient  Napoleon  in  that  boy 
for  me  to  lose  him."  That  boy  is  now  in  charge 
of  his  office  in  San  Francisco. 

With  the  increase  of  his  business  the  con- 
tractor encountered  a  familiar  obstacle  to  the 
quick,  accurate  handling  of  his  contracts. 
This  obstacle  was  the  complicated  mechanism 
of  ordinary  bookkeeping.  Of  course,  he  must 
have  accurate  accounts,  but  the  difficulty  with 
the  ordinary  bookkeeper  was  that  he  could  not 
locate  quickly  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  facts 
that  were  often  needed  on  short  notice. 

At  last,  while  he  was  supervising  a  job  in 
the  West,  the  contractor  determined  to  try  an 
experiment.  He  telegraphed  to  one  of  the 
stenographers  in  his  office  in  Boston  to  come 
to  this  job.     When   she  arrived,  he  asked : 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  book- 
keeping?" 

"Why,  no,"  she  replied. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  the  contractor, 
"neither  do  I.    Now  I  have  here  the  finest 
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bookkeeper  I  ever  saw.  But  neither  he  nor  I 
ean  get  from  his  books  the  facts  that  I  need  to 
know.  So  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  list  of  par- 
ticular data  that  I  shall  want  to  know  from 
time  to  time,  and  I  want  you  so  to  arrange  a  set 
of  records  that  they  will  automatically  show 
those  facts  on  a  moment's  notice.  Only  don't 
let  anybody  tell  you  anything  about  book- 
keeping." 

BOOKS  THAT  ARE  NOT  BOOKS 

The  stenographer  protested,  but  within  a 
week  she  was  supplying  facts  and  the  book- 
keeper was  on  his  way  back  to  Boston.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  contractor's  remarkable 
system  of  accounting,  which  serves  every  pur- 
pose of  ordinary  bookkeeping,  but  which  is  not 
a  set  of  books.  It  is  a  set  of  complete,  detailed 
memoranda  covering  every  necessary  fact  about 
his  contracts,  so  arranged  that  any  memo- 
randum containing  any  desired  fact  about  any 
particular  contract  can  be  located  instantly, 
and  so  arranged  also  that  the  original  memo- 
randum takes  the  place  of  an  entry  in  a  journal 
or  ledger.  Thus  a  file  of  these  memoranda  is 
practically  a  bound  book,  but  the  extra  opera- 
tion of  an  entry  is  saved,  with  its  attendant 
danger  of  errors  and  with  its  cumbrous  inflex- 
ibility  for   ready   reference. 

Go  into  the  contractor's  New  York  office. 
From  a  map  on  which  the  geographical  location 
of  his  contracts  is  indicated  by  red  stars,  choose 
a  particular  contract.  Step  across  the  hall  into 
the  purchasing  department,  and  there  a  sixteen- 
year-old  clerk  will  show  you  a  stack  of  six 
drawer-files  which  contain  every  fact  about 
that  contract,  from  the  first  letter  to  the  owner 
down  to  last  Saturday's  pay-roll  on  the  job. 
Suppose  the  contract  is  for  building  a  factory 
and  that  you  are  authorized  to  ask  what 
was  paid  for,  say,  the  window  frames.  The 
boy  will  pull  out  a  drawer  containing  some 
printed  forms  on  which  are  typewritten  memo- 
randa, and  after  turning  over  a  few  sheets,  he 
will  show  the  price  paid  for  the  window  frames; 
the  date  they  were  ordered;  how,  when,  and 
by  what  route  they  were  shipped ;  when  they 
were  received  at  their  destination;  what  short- 
ages there  were  in  the  shipment;  and  who 
received  them. 

The  convenient  arrangement  of  these  facts 
will  suggest  this  idea:  that  this  compact  file  of 
information  is  equally  useful  for  the  purchasing 
department,  the  accounting  department,  the 
owner,  and  the  clerk  on  the  job  at  the  factory 


site.  But  first  let  us  see  what  other  data  thi? 
file  contains.  In  those  six  drawers,  on  printed 
forms,  are  filed  the  following  facts  about  that 
job,  to  date:  every  order  for  materials;  every 
estimate  of  cost  on  every  item  of  the  job ;  every 
requisition  from  the  job  for  necessary  supplies; 
every  sub-contract  that  has  been  let;  receipts 
from  the  job  for  every  item  of  material  shipped 
to  it;  similar  receipts  for  partial  shipments; 
bills  of  lading  and  shipping  notices;  daily 
letters  from  the  clerk  (timekeeper)  on  the  job, 
giving  full  details  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
to  date,  the  number  and  kinds  of  workmen 
employed,  and  suggested  methods  for  expedi- 
ting the  work ;  and  a  complete  weekly  record  of 
cost  to  date,  including  labor,  materials,  new 
sub-contracts,  and  uncompleted  balance  of  old 
sub-contracts.  The  value  of  this  cost  report 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  supplies  not  only  a  weekly 
statement  of  the  cost  to  date,  but  in  addition  a 
fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  un- 
completed portion  of  the  contract. 

Thus  there  is  not  one  fact  about  that  job, 
from  its  inception  to  the  date  when  the  latest 
keg  of  nails  was  delivered  to  it,  that  is  not  filed  in 
that  cabinet  in  the  form  of  uniform  memoranda. 
And  the  system  of  forms  and  the  method  of 
handling  them  are  so  simple  that  two  boys  take 
care  of  the  file  and  half  a  dozen  others  like  it. 

SPEED    THROUGH   SYSTEM 

These  files  are  the  means  to  very  practical 
ends.  The  contractor's  success  in  getting  busi- 
ness is  based  on  his  success  in  completing  his 
contracts,  as  he  has  phrased  it,  with  "de- 
pendable speed."  Dependable  speed  in  carry- 
ing out  a  construction  contract  is  attained  by 
laying  out  the  work  on  a  job  so  that  nobody  on 
it  will  be  in  anybody  else's  way,  and  by  then 
massing  men  and  materials  on  the  work  in  the 
exact  sequence  in  which  they  should  be  used. 
To  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  essential  that  the 
exact  stage  of  progress  on  the  job  shall  be 
known  constantly  by  the  purchasing  department 
at  the  New  York  office,  which  is  responsible 
for  purchasing  the  supplies  and  for  assembling 
these  supplies  on  the  job  as  they  are  needed. 

Therefore,  the  clerk  on  the  job  is  required 
to  write  a  daily  letter,  on  a  printed  form  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  On  the  form  are  such 
questions  as  these: 

"We  are  ready  for? 

"We  are  waiting  for? 

"How  can  work  be  done  better  and  faster? 

"  How  can  work  be  done  more  economically  ?" 
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Even-  question  must  be  answered  even-  day, 
or  the  clerk  gets  a  letter — maybe  a  telegram — 
containing  some  sharp  words.  Suppose  the 
clerk  says  he  needs  certain  steel  beams  that 
were  ordered  on  a  date  which  he  specifies. 
The  New  York  office  instantly  refers  to  the 
file  for  that  contract,  finds  that  the  steel  was 
shipped  from  Pittsburgh  on  such  a  date,  in 
cars  Xos — ,  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Telegrams  and  telephone  calls  trace  the  cars. 
Suppose  they  cannot  be  traced  beyond  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.  If  the  need  for  the  steel  is  urgent 
enough,  a  man  from  the  Xew  York  office 
takes  the  next  train  to  Allegheny,  locates  the 
cars,  persuades  the  yardmaster  to  get  them  into 
the  next  train  out,  gets  into  the  caboose  of  that 
train,  and  stays  by  it  until  the  cars  are  delivered 
at  their  destination.  Frequently  weeks  of 
delay  have  been  saved  by  this  method. 

The  principle  of  a  duplicate  part  system  is 
applied  throughout  the  organization.  This 
system  saves  the  waste  effort  of  duplicating 
records  and  makes  the  work  of  even*  depart- 
ment dovetail  into  the  work  of  even-  other 
department  by  the  identity  of  their  records.  In 
many  business  concerns,  to  most  of  the  em- 
ployees the  accounting  department  is  a  foreign 
country,  speaking  a  strange  language.  In  this 
office  a  clerk  in  the  purchasing  department  can 
go  into  the  accounting  department  and  work 
intelli gently  at  once.  A  good  stenographer 
can  do  the  same  thing.    Take  an  example: 

The  head  of  all  the  contractor's  accounting 
system  is  twenty  years  old.  Three  years  ago 
he  left  a  Xew  England  high  school,  and  three 
months  later  he  went  into  the  contractor's 
office  in  Boston  as  a  stenographer.  Two 
years  ago  he  went  into  the  accounting  de- 
partment. Xow,  with  half  a  dozen  young 
men  under  his  supervision,  he  takes  care  of  the 
accounting  of  all  this  business,  which  means 
the  accounts  for  contracts  to  the  total  value 
of  several  million  dollars.  A  remarkable  boy, 
you  may  say.  Well,  he  is  rather  an  unusual 
young  man.  But  that  is  not  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation. 

THE   SAME    THING  THE   SAME  WAV   EVERV  TIME 

He  is  made  possible,  by  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  this  business — written 
system.  Just  what  that  means  can  best  be  ex- 
plained by  a  story. 

Some  time  ago,  a  business  man  in  San  Fran- 
cisco asked  the  contractor:  "How  would  you 
suggest  that  I  systematize  my  business?"     His 


answer  explains  the  development  of  his  own 
system.     He  said: 

"My  suggestion  would  be  that  you  organize 
even-  division  of  the  business  into  a  department, 
from  the  office-boys'  department  up.  Then  I 
would  require  the  head  of  each  department  to 
write  out  a  report  of  how  he  does  his  jot) — 
not  what  he  thinks  would  be  an  ideal  way  of 
doing  it,  but  exactly  what  he  docs  and  just  how 
he  docs  it.  Then  I  would  collect  these  reports 
and  redistribute  them,  requiring  each  man 
to  criticize  some  other  man's  report.  Then  I 
would  gather  all  the  authors  of  these  reports 
into  a  meeting,  and  start  them  to  discussing 
these  criticisms.  From  this  discussion  I 
would  boil  down  each  report,  adopting  good 
criticisms,  into  a  definite  set  of  written  rules 
for  performing  duties  that  are  defined  in- 
writing.  Then  I  would  give  to  all  the  members 
of  even-  department  a  typewritten  copy  of  the 
rules  governing  their  particular  work,  and  hold 
them  strictly  accountable  for  obedience  to 
those  rules.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  have  a 
written  record  of  responsibilities. 

"For  it  is  not  so  important  that  you  should 
have  an  ideal  system,  nor  even  that  you  should 
have  an  unusually  good  system.  TJie  im- 
portant thing  is,  that  you  should  have  such  a 
system  that  you  may  be  sure  that  the  same 
thing  will  be  done  the  same  way  every  time.'1 

The  contractor  has  such  a  written  system. 
On  the  desk  of  every  employee  in  his  office 
hangs  a  typewritten  pamphlet,  whose  cover 
reads  as  follows: 

GENERAL    RULES    FOR    OFFICE    SYSTEM 

Revised  to  November  1st,  1906. 
Effective  November    1st,    1906. 

The  second  sheet  reads  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION' 

When  a  person  is  killed,  the  Coroner  makes  what  is 
called  a  Post-Mortem  examination  of  the  Corpse,  and  ren- 
ders a  decision  as  to  the  cause  of  the  person's  death.  This 
is  called  a  "  Coroner's  Verdict."  It  must  be  plain  to  any 
one  that  if  the  Corpse  could  have  known  this  verdict  pre- 
vious to  the  time  the  accident  happened,  the  accident  would 
have  been  avoided. 

Each  of  the  rules  contained  in  this  system  is  a  Coroner's 
Verdict,  the  person  conceiving  the  rule  having  officiated 
at  some  time  in  the  unenviable  role  of  the  Corpse.  These 
rules,  therefore,  have  been  devised  to  render  the  services 
of  the  Coroner  unnecessary,  and  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
a  recurrence  of  disagreeable,  cosdy,  embarrassing  and 
unnecessary  circumstances. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  progressive  concern,  destined 
to  be  much  larger  in  the  near  future,  and  that  any  ideas 
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or  suggestions,  which  tend  to  improve  methods  or  results, 
will  be  received  and  fairly  considered  by  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  due  credit  given  for  same. 

Then  follow  about  four  hundred  rules,  of 
which  about  20  per  cent,  applies  to  all  employees. 
The  remainder  applies  only  to  the  employees  of 
particular  departments.  Some  of  these  rules 
sound  obvious:  others  are  clearly  definitions 
of  duties,  necessary  to  avoid  confusion.  But 
the  point  is  that  they  are  rides,  and  written 
rules,  thus  insuring  uniformity  of  method  at 
all  times. 

WRITTEN  RULES   AND  MORAL  EFFECT 

That  these  rules  are  written  has  a  moral 
effect.  Every  employee  who  obeys  them  has 
a  sense  of  security  within  the  law,  that  is  a 
great  source  of  contentment.  For  the  rules 
are  justly  enforced.  If  any  department  head 
"calls  down"  an  employee  for  an  alleged  in- 
fraction of  the  rules  and  then  learns  that  there 
is  no  rule  covering  the  case,  he  publicly  apolo- 
gizes to  the  employee — and  goes  after  the  rules. 

This  written  system  is  not  a  hide-bound  insti- 
tution, chaining  the  organization  down  to  a 
routine  rut.  Observe  that  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  introduction  to  the  office  system  reminds 
the  employees  that  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments will  be  "fairly  considered  by  the  head 
of  the  department."  Furthermore,  every  sug- 
gestion that  is  adopted  is  publicly  posted,  with 
credit  to  its  author,  and  a  cash  bonus  of  $1  is 
paid  to  him  for  it.  At  the  end  of  each  month, 
all  these  suggestions  are  compared,  and  a  cash 
prize  of  Sio  is  paid  to  the  author  of  the  best, 
and,  to  the  next  three,  of  $5,  S3,  and  $2. 

Here  is  a  money  inducement  to  improvement. 
But  there  is  another  inducement — the  desire  of 
an  employee  to  do  his  work  more  easily.  If 
the  rules  are  in  the  way,  he  naturally  suggests 
a  change  in  the  rules — and  the  firm  gets  the 
benefit  of  his  improved  method,  and  writes  it 
daiL'n  for  permanent  reference.  Thus  there  is 
gained  an  "economy  of-  experiences,"  for  the 
very  circumstances  surrounding  the  work  of 
the  employees  make  it  unavoidable  that  the 
firm  shall  get  and  preserve  every  valuable  lesson 
from  their  work. 

This  written  system  has  been  extended  by 
the  contractor  to  his  building  operations,  and 
there  it  is  known  as  the  "Standard  Practice" 
or  "  Field  System."  The  written  rules  compiled 
from  years  of  experience  in  practical  work  and 
from  the  suggestions  of  thousands  of  unskilled 
laborers,  hod-carriers,  masons,  carpenters,  fore- 


men, and  superintendents,  are  now  printed  in 
a  book.  That  book  is  lent  to  the  foreman  on 
every  job,  and  guides  his  work  to  produce  the 
most  efficient,  rapid,  and  economical  results. 

Let  us  look  at  this  system  from  another  point 
of  view.  It  is  the  foundation  of  a  tradition  of 
growth.  The  men  who  work  under  this  written 
system  are  trained  to  do  their  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  methods  of  all  who  have 
preceded  them,  while  they  also  continually  add 
their  own  ideas.  Thus  the  written  system  or- 
ganizes the  growth  of  the  concern  along  a  clearly 
defined,  logical  path  of  cumulative  develop- 
ment. 

THE  LEGEND   OF  THE   BOSS 

But  before  leaving  the  subject  of  organization, 
let  us  consider  the  building  up  of  the  organi- 
zation as  a  problem  of  gathering  together  a 
group  of  loyal  employees.  In  every  successful 
business  organization  there  is  an  element  of 
strength  in  what  may  be  called  "The  Legend  of 
the  Boss."  Stories  of  how  the  boss  did  so-and- 
so  pass  current  among  the  employees,  and 
loyalty  feeds  upon  the  relish  with  which  these 
stories  are  told  and  enjoyed.  A  business  chief 
whose  human  qualities  attract  or  whose  personal 
methods  make  good  stories,  holds  his  men  by 
an  appeal  to  their  imagination.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  this  material  in  this  contractor's 
career,  and  whenever  I  talked  with  his  men 
I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  con- 
versation did  not  go  far  before  some  story  was 
told  of  some  "stunt"  of  his  or  of  his  memory 
for  names,  or  of  shrewd  phrases  he  has  turned. 

In  studying  this  organization,  I  became  in- 
terested in  learning  to  just  what  extent  the 
employees  are  allowed  full  responsibility  in  the 
execution  of  their  own  work .  In  general ,  I  found , 
the  dictum  is,  "Obey  orders."  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  "one  man  must  lay  out  the  broad 
scheme  of  a  piece  of  construction,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  success  that  every  assistant  be  told 
just  how  to  do  his  definite  share  of  it  to  avoid 
conflict  with  other  parts  of  the  scheme  of  which 
the  assistant  may  not  be  aware." 

The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
obedience,  however,  give  considerable  play  to 
individual  initiative.  "Where  an  assistant  and 
his  chief  differ  about  the  best  method  of  doing  a 
thing,  even  if  the  chief  knows  that  his  way  is 
100  per  cent,  good  and  the  assistant's  way  is 
only  90  per  cent,  good,  the  chief  must  realize 
that,  if  the  assistant  has  no  faith  in  his  chief's 
method,  he  can  get  better  results  by  doing  it 
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his  90  per  cent,  way  to  100  per  cent,  efficiency, 
because,  without  faith,  he  can't  do  his  chief's 
100  per  cent,  way  to  go  per  cent,   efficiency." 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  con- 
tractor secures  the  willing  cooperation  of  his 
men.  When  a  contract  has  been  secured, 
he  calls  into  his  office  every  man  who  is  to 
have  an  important  share  in  the  execution  of 
the  work.  A  box  of  cigars  is  opened,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  best  method  of  laying 
out  and  executing  the  job  begins.  This 
is  literally  a  council  of  war,  and  heated  con- 
troversy rages  for  hours.  Only  two  rules  hold. 
Every  man  must  leave  the  office  in  a  good 
humor  and  all  must  agree  to  ?  composite  plan 
evolved  by  the  discussion.  Thus  every  man 
leaves  the  room  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  go  to  his 
work  on  the  job  with  faith  and  enthusiasm. 

The  other  method  concerns  the  men  on  the 
job.  Here  the  contractor  tries  to  contrive  that 
the  work  shall  have  the  spirit  of  an  athletic 
contest.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  two  gangs 
of  men  are  put  on  the  same  job,  so  that  the 
work  thus  becomes,  instinctively,  a  race  to 
keep  ahead  in  a  contest  of  skill. 

HOW  HE    GETS    BUSINESS 

Now  let  us  consider  the  contractor's  theories 
of  advertising. 

Years  ago  he  read  in  a  magazine  these  three 
rules  for  an  advertiser: 

1.  Always  connect  your  name  with  your  business,  so 
that,  when  a  man  reads  the  word  Pear's,  he  shall  inevitably 
think  of  soap,  etc. 

2.  Present  your  name  to  a  man  when  he  is  a  possible 
customer. 

3.  At  all  times  present  your  name  so  that  everyone  who 
reads  your  advertisements  shall  receive  an  impression  thai 
you  maintain  a  dignified  business  standing. 

He  still  regards  these  rules  as  the  basis  of 
good  advertising.  Years  ago  in  Boston 
he  selected  ?.  clear,  bold  style  of  type  for  his 
printed  matter,  and  to-day,  on  every  piece  of 
advertising  copy  that  he  sends  out,  is  pasted  a 
slip  warning  the  printer  that  unless  he  uses 
that  face  the  bill  for  printing  will  not  be  paid. 
The  result  is  that  whenever  an  advertisement 
appears  in  a  technical  journal  in  square,  bold- 
face Gothic  capitals,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
recognized  as  his. 

Wherever  his  name  appears  in  his  printed 
matter,  the  words  "general  contractor"  are 
coupled  with  it.  After  reading  over  a  number 
of  his  advertisements  and  pamphlets,   it   re- 


quires a  conscious  mental  act  of  self-restraint 
to  say  the  name  without  adding  the  phrase  as 
if  it  were  part  of  the  name. 

Another  device  is  to  advertise  the  progress 
of  work  on  a  particular  contract.  Thus,  when 
he  receives  a  contract,  he  may  announce  that 
fact  at  once  in  some  magazine.  Next  month 
he  will  recall  the  first  advertisement  and 
print  a  photograph  showing  the  work  done  on 
the  contract  to  date.  Next  month  he  will 
print  comparative  photographs  of  the  job — and 
so  on  until  its  completion. 

Written  system,  also,  plays  its  part  in  this 
advertising.  The  advertising  manager  makes 
written  memoranda  of  all  new  facts  which  he 
discovers  about  successful  methods  of  ad- 
vertising; and  these  memoranda  are  com- 
piled into  a  cumulative  handbook  of  prac- 
tical experience  for  future  use. 

This  contractor  has  worked  out  the  profit- 
making  end  of  his  business  by  the  use  of  a 
comparatively  rare  form  of  contract.  He  calls 
this  form  the  "cost-plus-a-fixed-sum"  contract, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  common  "per- 
centage" and  "lump-sum"  contracts.  He  con- 
siders his  organization  as  a  highly  developed 
tool  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  builder, 
an  ".  /e  sells  the  use  of  it  as  if  he  were  charg- 
ing rental  for  the  use  of  a  piece  of  machinery. 
The  builder  also  pays  for  all  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  work,  preferably  buying  them  him- 
self, with  the  advice  of  the  contractor  to  aid 
him.  In  addition  to  this  charge  for  the  use 
of  the  contractor's  organization  and  to  this 
cost  of  materials,  the  builder  agrees  to  pay 
the  contractor  a  fixed  sum  as  his  profit  for 
executing  the  work. 

Thus  the  contractor  is  assured  of  his  profit, 
where  under  the  percentage  contract  another 
contractor  might  lose  by  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  job,  or  where  under  the  lump-sum 
contract  another  contractor  might  lose  by  an 
unexpected  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  job.  He  is 
also  removed  from  the-  temptation  of  the  per- 
centage contractor  to  make  the  job  more  costly 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  proportionate 
profit,  and  from  the  temptation  of  the  lump- 
sum contractor  to  skimp  the  quality  of  his 
work  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  lump 
profit.  Thus  both  builder  and  contractor  are 
protected.  The  contractor's  work  is  reduced 
to  a  professional  basis,  like  that  of  a  doctor 
who  receives  a  fee  in  addition  to  the  charges 
for  trained  nurses,  medicines  and  hospital  at- 
tendance.    His  profit  is  assured. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER    H.  PAGE,  Editor 
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Gbe  fIDarcb  of  Events 


EVERY  large  combination  of  capital  is 
nowadays  called  a  "trust."  Being  so 
called,  it  is  thereby  condemned  to  ex- 
ecration and  reviling.  So  widely  has  this  term 
been  expanded  that  it  is  freely  applied  to  nearly 
every  corporation  whose  capital  runs  into  the 
millions.  The  people,  inevitably  unversed  in 
the  technical  terms  of  law,  are  fast  learning 
to  hate  the  corporation  as  heartily  as,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  they  learned  to  hate  the 
"trusts." 

Yet  the  difference  between  the  "  corporation" 
and  the  "trust"  is  as  clear  as  daylight.  It 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  it  was  by  Senator 
George,  in  the  debate  on  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  in  1890: 

"  It  is  the  combination  of  these  large  and  powerful  corpo- 
rations, covering  vast  sections  of  territory  and  influencing 
trade  throughout  the;  whole  extent  thereof,  and  acting  as 
one  body  in  all  the  matters  over  which  the  combination 
extend-.,  that  constitutes  the  alleged  evil." 

Much  harm  may  be  done  by  the  failure  of 
the  people  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
the  corporation  and  the  trust.  President 
Roosevelt  recognizes  this  difference  very 
clearly.  One  cannot  read  his  message  to  the 
first  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress 
without  concluding  that  he  has  no  brief  to 
attack  the  corporations,  as  such.  Nor  can  one 
read  his  messages  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
determined  to  pit  himself  once  and  for  all 
against  the  trusts,  lie  recognizes  that  to  our 
commercial  growth  great  corporations  are 
necessary;  but  he  believe  thai  in  many  cases 
the   trusts   must    be   curbed.     The   growth   of 


the  corporations  and  the  growth  of  the  trusts 
are    two   distinct    phenomena. 

It  is  discouraging,  indeed,  to  find  a  man  of 
Judge  Grosscup's  standing  falling  into  this 
very  flagrant  error,  and  preaching  that  error 
to  the  people,  practically  from  the  bench  of  a 
sovereign  court.  He  seems  to  use  as  his  prem- 
mises  a  supposition  that  every  corporation  is, 
of  itself,  iniquitous,  and  his  argument  is  a 
collection  of  statements  to  show  in  what  ways 
it  is  vicious.  He  declares  that  the  corporation 
life  of  this  country  has  destroyed  the  individual 
life,  that  our  one-time  independent,  free,  and 
untrammeled  merchants,  dealers,  manufac- 
turers are  becoming  mere  "corporation  clerks," 
and  that  even  the  savings  of  the  people  are  no 
longer  independent.  These  startling  state- 
ments are  not  theses,  propounded  to  be  proved, 
but  are  stated  as  though  they  were  recognized 
truths,  axioms  of  our  national  life. 

Generally  speaking,  they  are  not  true.  Lo- 
cally, here  and  there,  they  are  true  enough. 
Yet  even  where  they  are  true,  they  fail  of  the 
force  which  Judge  Grosscup  gives  to  them. 
In  Pittsburg,  for  instance,  they  are  true;  yet 
in  Pittsburg  there  are  to  day  as  many  laborers 
as  there  were  before  the  Steel  Corporation 
was  formed,  if  not  more.  More  wages  are 
paid,  more  work  is  done,  more  wealth  is  created. 

Light  upon  this  question  is  needed,  very 
badly  needed.  The  light  cannot  be  supplied 
by  those  who,  like  Judge  Grosscup,  start  from 
premises  that  are  inaccurate,  or  partly  false. 
These  men  are  but  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
who  must,  we  are  told,  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 
And  the  name  of  the  ditch  is  Socialism. 
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BADGERING  THE    RAILROADS 

IT  HAS  become  the  habit  in  the  United 
Slates  to  hammer  the  railroads  in  the 
I  n  --  and  to  bother  the  railroads  in  the  legis- 
latures. Both  tendencies  are  partly  right, 
and  both  are  vastly  wrong.  There  is  hardly 
a  state  in  the  country  that  has  not  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  a  railroad.  Politics 
have  been  corrupted,  laws  have  been  laughed 
at,  constitutional  rights  have  been  ignored  all 
over  the  United  States  by  the  railroad  powers. 
This  present  tendency  is  a  reaction.  In  so 
far  it  is  natural,  and  in  so  far  it  is  right.  In 
its  operations  it  has  already  done  much  harm, 
and  may  do  much  more  harm. 

Last  November,  Idaho  defeated  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  permit  the  remit- 
tance of  taxes  for  ten  years  on  new  railroads 
that  may  be  built,  and  another  amendment  to 
permit  localities  to  vote  donations  to  railroads 
and  for  internal  improvement.  Ohio  appointed 
a  railroad  commission  of  three  members,  and 
gave  to  this  commission  a  right  to  fix  rates 
which  should  be,  prima  facie,  lawful,  thereby 
throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  railroads. 
Arkansas,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
many  other  states  debated  the  two-cent  fare 
idea,  and  in  many  cases  this  rate  will  un- 
doubtedly become  the  legal  maximum  unless 
the  railroads  can  prove  it  to  be  confiscatory. 
Maryland  passed  a  little  law  which  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  railroad  to  reftise  to 
accept  milk  for  transportation,  even  if  the 
amount  offered  were  only  two  gallons.  New- 
York  debated  a  law  to  increase  the  "freight- 
train  crew." 

Undoubtedly  the  two-cent  fare  idea  is  the 
centre  of  all  this  law-making.  It  is  rampant 
throughout  the  West.  Because  New  York 
and  other  densely  settled  states  of  the  East 
have  established  such  a  rate,  Arkansas  thinks 
it  is  also  entitled  to  that  rate.  It  does  not 
matter  that  the  real  cost  of  carrying  the  average 
passenger  a  mile  in  Arkansas  is  double  the 
cost  in  New  York.  It  is  of  no  importance  that 
the  average  population  per  square  mile  in 
Arkansas  is  about  twenty-five,  while  in  New 
York  it  is  six  times  as  much.  Nothing  mat- 
ters, except  that  the  people  have  sent  their 
representatives  to  the  legislatures  with  orders 
to  see  that  the  rates  are  reduced  to  two  cents. 

The  result  will  be  a  heritage  of  bitterness 
and  hatred.  In  some  few  instances  the 
railroad  will  undoubtedly  beat  the  state  through 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  earn  thereby  much 


antagonism  and  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  In  other  cases  the  new  rates  will 
stand,  perhaps  without  a  legal  decision,  and 
the  railroads  will  try  to  adapt  their  plans  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  Instead  of  paying 
$9,000  for  new  coaches,  they  will  cut  the  price 
down  to  $6,000.  The  greatest  danger  to  the 
traveler  is  the  flimsy  coach,  but  the  flimsy 
coach  is  cheap.  Instead  of  building  its  "stan- 
dard station"  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,  the  railroad 
will  patch  up  its  old  station,  and  make  the  best 
of  it.  More  than  one  railroad  in  the  West  will 
delay  its  block-signal  installation  until  it  is 
forced  to  put  it  in,  merely  to  save  some  of  the 
money  that  will  run  out  through  the  passenger 
service  in  a  steady  stream.  These  things 
will  be  done  not  with  any  idea  of  punishment 
or  spite,  but  because  the  railroad  is  a  business 
concern,  not  a  philanthropic  institution. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should  be 
careful  in  their  legislation,  not  headstrong, 
imperious,  nor  blind.  In  many  of  the  accusa- 
tions made  against  the  railroads  there  is  justice, 
but  in  many  others  that  are  finding  to-day  their 
expression  in  the  instructions  given  to  legislators 
there  is  neither  sense  nor  justice.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  an  unjust  law  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  bear  harder  upon  the  people 
themselves  than  upon  any  single  creature  of 
the  people's  making. 

THE  SAVINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

DURING  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  people  of 
New  York  State  added  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  had  on  deposit  in  the  savings 
banks  of  this  state  more  than  S82,ooo,oco, 
making  the  total  amount  of  savings  hoarded 
in  these  banks  more  than  $1,335,000,000.  This 
is  a  remarkable  showing.  It  means  that  the 
savings  of  the  people  of  this  slate  have  reached 
the  highest  point  in  history.  It  means  that  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  this  beneficent 
institution,  the  savings  bank,  has  remained 
unshaken  throughout  a  year  of  exposure, 
growing  distrust,  and  wild  financial  exploitation. 
On  the  face  of  it.  it  would  appear  to  indicate 
quite  clearly  that  the  people  of  New  York  State 
have  not  been  led  from  the  path  of  safety  into 
the  more  alluring  paths  of  speculation  and 
unsound  investment. 

Superintendent  Kilbum,  in  his  report  on 
the  savings  banks  of  New  York,  sounds  one 
note  of  alarm.  He  points  out  that,  in  the  six 
months  ending  June  30th  last,  the  people- 
withdrew  a  great  amount  of  savings  from  these 
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banks  to  invest  in  te.     Three  savings 

banks  in  this  city  had  withdrawals  on  July  ist 
of  over  a  million  dollars  apiece,  apparently 
to  take  u]  >tate  debts  which  fell  due  at 

that  date.     Thousands  of  dejx>sitor>  ] 
their  savings  bank  pa>>-books  I  loans 

by  title  and  trust  companies,  these  loans  being 
contracted  in    the  purchase  of  suburban  real 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this 
withdrawal  was  due  to  the  out-and-out 
purchase  of  homes  by  the  savers  of  money. 
It  is  inevitable  that,  as  the  smaller  people 
gather  together  money,  they  should  be  moved 
to  purchase  homes  for  themselves,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  payment  of  rent.  Money  drawn  from 
the  savings  banks  for  this  purpose  is  not  a 
danger;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best  economic 
signs  that  could  be  imagined.  It  tends  to- 
wards stability,  civic  responsibility,  and  true 
citizenship.  It  does  not  mean  a  risk  to  the 
saver,  but  rather  it  means  that  his  ability  to 
save  will  be  increased  as  years  go  by.  A 
people  that  lives  in  homes  owned  outright  by 
the  individuals  is  a  people  that  is  fairly  set 
upon  the  highway  to  comfort,  if  not  to  wealth. 

Unfortunately,  all  signs  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  very  large  part  of  these  with- 
drawals went  to  the  purchase  of  lots  and  tracts 
of  land,  upon  which  the  buyer  does  not  intend 
to  live.  Thousands  of  people  who  have  but 
a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  led  to  pur- 
chase lands  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  not 
with  any  intention  of  holding  these  lands,  nor 
of  building  upon  them,  but  with  a  hope  that 
they  will  advance  in  price,  enabling  the  buyer 
to  sell  them  again  at  great  profit.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  this  process  has  been  fruitful  of 
profit,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  danger  to  the 
savers  of  money,  and  any  movement  that  strikes 
at  the  individual  small  saver  of  money  is  a 
movement  that  strikes  at  the  very  life  of  the 
country  itself.  Such  purchase  of  land  is  a 
speculation,  and  a  speculation  involving  prac- 
tically all  the  capital  that  is  invested  in  it.  The 
warning  cannot  be  written  too  plainly  nor  too 
strongly  that  this  speculation  in  lands  is  not 
a  proper  speculation  or  investment  for  the 
savings  of  the  people. 

The  great  increase  in  deposits  in  spite  of 
these  withdrawals  is  notable.  We  have  come 
to  regard  the  savings  banks  of  Xew  York  State 
as  the  finest,  soundest,  and  safest  banking 
lions  in  the  United  States.  The  laws 
that    safeguard    their   deposits    are    jealously 


guarded  by  the  Savings  Rank  Committee,  it- 
self almost  beyond  reproach.  Only  in  one  or 
two  instances  in  the  la>t  ten  years  have  we 
seen  attempts  to  subordinate  the  real  in- 
of  these  savings  banks  to  the  interests  of  the 
great  financier-.  There  has  been  no  debauch  of 
this,  our  greatest  financial  institution.  We  have 
kept,  through  a  period  replete  with  spectacular 
speculations  and  exploitations,  this  bulwark  of 
our  national  well-being  safe  from  all  assault 
from  without  or  disintegration  from  within. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  increa 
deposits  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  Xew  York  savings  banks  are  paying  4  per 
cent,  on  deposits.  There  are  seventy-six  banks 
in  the  state  winch  now  pay  that  rate. 
The  tendency  is  spreading.  The  small  people', 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  bonds  and  stocks, 
are  getting  as  good  a  return  from  these  savings 
banks  as  the  big  investor  can  get  from  gilt- 
edge  bonds.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We 
should  not  relax  the  laws  that  guard  these 
deposits,  but  all  legitimate  inducements  should 
be  given  to  the  savings  banks  to  encourage 
deposits  by  whatever  conservative  means  they 
can  employ. 

The  savings  banks  of  New  York  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  they  should  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  establishing  branches.  The 
objection  to  branch  banks  under  national 
charters  is  well  founded.  It  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  great  national  banks  are  tinged  with 
speculation.  The  objection  does  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  savings  banks,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  banks  were  given  the  privilege 
of  establishing  branches,  under  a  well  regulated 
code  that  would  prevent  unnecessary  competi- 
tion and  the  drawing  away  of  money  from 
localities,  the  habit  of  depositing  money  as 
savings  would  grow  amongst  our  people. 
There  are  many  sections,  even  of  Xew  York 
City,  that  do  not  justify  the  establishment 
of  separate  savings  banks,  but  that  would 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  great  banks.  Why  should  not  these 
people,  generally  the  poorest  of  all  our  people, 
be  given  the  privilege  of  the  savings  banks? 
The  movement  at  present  under  way  toward 
this  end  is  a  healthy  movement  and  one  deserv- 
ing of  the  strongest  support.  Our  currency 
laws  practically  prohibit  the  investment  of  our 
national  savings  in  government  bonds.  The 
next  best  thing  is  a  sound  savings-bank  system. 
Some  few  states  have  it  to-day.  When  will  the 
whole  nation  have  it? 
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THE  AGITATION  OVER  SECOND-CLASS  MAIL 

THE  report  made  by  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Postal  Commission  (which  spent 
several  months  in  investigating  the  question 
of  second-class  mail  matter)  perished  of  its 
own  absurdities.  Starting  from  the  assumption 
that  second-class  rates  are  too  low,  and  that 
the  "privilege"  is  abused,  these  gentlemen 
suggested  (among  many  changes)  these  remedial 
measures : 

(a)  That  magazines  should  not  carry  more 

than  "half  of  their  superficial  area" 
in  advertising. 

(b)  No  magazines  to  be  sold  at  a  reduced 

price  with  books   or  with  any  other 
"extrinsic  inducements." 

(c)  Magazines  to   be   printed  on  one  kind 

and  weight  of  paper  throughout. 

(d)  No  supplements  to  contain  advertising 

or  to  be  a  different  size  from  the  body 
of  the  publication. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  not  five  maga- 
zines out  of  the  100  most  prominent  American 
periodicals  which  could  be  published  under 
such  rules — at  least  without  so  radically  chang- 
ing their  business  methods  that  the  results 
would  be  entirely  problematical.  For  the 
magazine  publisher's  business  is  an  exceedingly 
complicated  one,  delicately  adjusted  to  trade 
conditions  which  have  grown  up  gradually 
and  which  cannot  safely  be  altered  by  legis- 
lative fiat.  The  next  logical  step  would  be 
an  editorial  supervision  of  what  the  mazagines 
should  publish ! 

The  only  explanation  of  these  revolutionary, 
ineffective,  and  contradictory  recommendations 
seems  to  be  the  unofficial  one  that  the  Commis- 
sion decided  to  embody  every  suggestion  made 
by  any  of  its  members  or  by  any  witness  before 
it.  The  result  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  one  publisher,  who  sat  down  calmly  to  work 
out  the  precise  effect  of  the  changes  advocated, 
discovered  that  the  only  two  magazines  which 
would  be  not  at  all  affected  by  them  were — 
a  sheet  commonly  believed  to  exist  mainly  for 
purposes  of  blackmail,  and  another  so  indecent 
that  its  very  existence  is  astonishing  and  its 
admission  to  second-class  entry  unbelievable! 

Congress  refused  to  take  any  action  on  these 
ridiculous  representations — even  the  common- 
sense  reduction  of  the  payments  to  railroads 
being  cut  out  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  in  the 
closing  hours.  It  did,  however,  adopt  the  most 
sensible  suggestion  in  the  Committee's  report 


(which  in  itself  destroyed  the  effect  of  all  the 
others)  by  deciding  to  investigate  the  manage- 
ment and  bookkeeping  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  in  order  to  get  some  real  facts 
about  the  cost  of  handling  and  carrying  the 
mails. 

The  best  informed  investigators  believe  that 
the  Government  pays  the  railroads  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  the  express  companies  pay 
for  the  same  service;  and  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  publishers  against 
the  common  Governmental  attitude  toward 
the  second-class  "privilege!"  The  publishers 
of  this  magazine  heartily  share  this.  There 
is  only  one  sound  basis  for  second-class  mail 
charges:  put  the  post  office  on  a  business 
foundation  as  regards  salaries  and  railroad 
rates  and  bookkeeping — and  then  charge 
what  the  service  costs.  There  would  seem  to 
be  something  almost  insulting  in  the  point  of 
view  of  many  Congressmen  toward  the  pub- 
lishers. The  Congressman  is  told  that  there 
is  a  large  postal  deficit;  he  forgets  the  vast 
burden  of  free  mail  matter  carried  for  the 
Government,  forgets  the  extravagant  rural  free 
delivery  routes  (so  popular  with  his  constit- 
uents but  destined  in  the  near  future  to  double 
and  treble  the  "deficit");  he  remembers  only 
the  reckless  statements  by  post-office  officials 
as  to  the  cost  of  handling  and  carrying  second- 
class  mail  matter;  and,  apparently  viewing 
the  magazine  publisher  as  one  of  the  many 
porcine  special  interests  trying  to  get  their 
feet  into  the  public  trough,  he  feels  no  propo- 
sition is  too  absurd  to  put  forward  as  a  measure 
regulating  their  greed,  since  they  will  not  dare 
to  talk  much  lest  the  public  wake  up  to  the 
special  privilege  they  enjoy. 

Of  course,  it  can  be,  and  is,  plausibly  argued 
that  the  Government  deliberately  made  the 
second-class  rates  so  low  in  order  to  enable 
newspapers  and  magazines  to  circulate  cheaply 
to  every  corner  of  the  United  States;  the  present 
rate  has  created  a  number  of  periodical  readers, 
and  a  grade  of  magazines  unequaled  elsewhere 
on  the  globe;  and  some  of  the  lighter-weight, 
large-subscription-list  magazines  might  have 
to  raise  prices  to  subscribers  on  such  a  basis  as 
the  logical  proposed  one  of  a  fixed  charge  per 
piece  (no  matter  how  light),  and  then  so 
much  per  pound  additional.  But  the  time 
seems  to  be  approaching  when  the  only  dignified 
or  possible  course  for  the  magazine  publisher 
will  be  to  say: 

"Find  out  what  the  mail  service  actually 
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would  cost,  run  as  we  could  run  it  for  ourselves, 
and  charge  us  that — and  tease  the  absurd 
restrictions,  the  business  interruptions  from 
new  rulings,  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  is 
coming  next,  as  well  as  the  degrading  attitude 
of  doling  us  out  half-concealed  charity  at  the 
public  expense." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Madden,  the  third-Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  whose  course  and  rulings 
have  kept  this  whole  question  agitated,  has 
resigned.  Undoubtedly,  he  was  honestly  trying 
to  interpret  and  enforce  the  law  as  he  saw  it; 
but,  whatever  the  cause,  his  administration 
neither  succeeded  in  stamping  out  the  obvious 
perversions  of  the  second-class  "privilege"  nor 
in  freeing  the  magazines  of  highest  standing 
from  constant  annoyance. 

It  is,  after  all,  not  a  great  deal  that  the  pub- 
lishers ask  in  the  administration  of  postal 
affairs :  merely  honesty  and  common  sense. 

WALL  STREET  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

THERE  is  a  curious  note  of  fear  underlying 
nearly  all  the  Wall  Street  comment  on 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  acts.  It  may  not 
be  true  that  the  Wall  Street  powers  regard  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Street, 
but  it  undoubtedly  is  true  that  the  average 
trader  in  Wall  Street  does  so  regard  him. 
The  late  collapse  in  the  prices  of  stocks  is 
considered  a  tribute  to  his  prowess,  and  the 
trader  confesses  that  the  future  is  dark  and 
uncertain,  principally  because  no  mortal  man 
can  tell  what  "that  man  Roosevelt"  is  going 
to  do  next. 

If  one  ask  the  Wall  Street  man  upon  what 
particular  acts  of  the  President  he  bases  his 
fear,  he  will  name  the  Northern  Securities  suit, 
the  Beef  Trust  suit,  the  Standard  Oil  investiga- 
tion, the  Harriman  investigation,  and  the  Rail- 
road Rate  bill.  If  one  point  out  to  him  that 
the  Northern  Securities  suit  was  followed  in 
Wall  Street  by  a  process  of  change,  whereby 
the  money-value  of  the  old  Northern  Securities 
stocks  advanced  from  about  8400,000,000  to 
more  than  S8oo,ooo,ooo,  he  will  retort  that 
this  was  in  spite  of  Roosevelt,  not  because  of 
him.  If  one  quote  numerous  railroad  presi- 
dents as  saying  that  the  Rate  bill  has  resulted 
in  great  gains  to  the  railroads,  instead  of  the 
great  losses  they  so  freely  predicted  before  the 
act,  he  will  confess  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Roosevelt.  It  is  all  in  spite  of  him  and 
his  efforts.  If  one  ask  what  logical,  or  actual, 
effect  the  Beef  Trust  decision  had  in  Wall 


Street,  there  is  no  answer.  These  things  are 
past  and  forgotten  now,  but  the  Harriman 
investigation  is  actual  and  tangible.  The 
Wall  Street  man  clings  to  that. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  bugaboo  to  Wall  Street. 
The  average  trader  has  an  hallucination  that 
the  President  hates  Wall  Street  and  would 
destroy  it  if  he  could.  All  the  acts  of  the 
President  touching  upon  corporations  and 
their  affairs  are  regarded  as  directed  not  so 
much  at  the  corporation  in  question  as  at  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  that  corporation.  It  is 
firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  man  downtown 
that  the  Harriman  investigation  has  little  to  do 
with  the  railroads,  but  is  aimed  directly  at 
Mr.  Harriman  and  the  high-priced  stocks 
which  earn-  his  name. 

It  is  an  aberration,  but  it  has  become  almost 
a  fixed  characteristic  of  the  Wall  Street  mind. 
It  does  not  apply  to  the  President  alone,  but 
to  all  things.  When  the  tickers  tell  of  a  storm 
out  West,  Wall  Street  cares  nothing  for  the 
storm  itself,  but  it  anxiously  enquires  what 
railroads  lie  within  its  field  of  operation.  It 
begins  right  away  to  figure  out  the  cost  of  that 
storm  in  railroad  net  earnings.  When  Mr. 
Roosevelt  undertakes  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  law  has  been  broken  by  the  Union 
Pacific,  Wall  Street  sees  in  the  finding-out  no 
motive  and  no  meaning  except  the  motive  and 
the  meaning  that  expresses  itself  in  little  figures 
on  the  tape. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  the  contrary,  has  failed 
to  see  in  Wall  Street  anything  but  a  mere  part 
of  the  commercial  machinery  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  not  recognized  its  prerogatives 
as  God-given.  He  has  failed  to  admit  that 
Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Armour,  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller  are  above  or  beyond  the  law. 
He  has  not  sought  to  be  applauded  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  offices.  In  fact,  he  appears 
to  have  gone  ahead  upon  his  way  without  con- 
sulting the  interests  or  the  desires  of  the  Wall 
Street  people,  small  or  great. 

The  trouble  with  Wall  Street  is  that  it  can- 
not understand  the  President;  and  the  trouble 
with  the  President  is  that  he  does  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  understand  Wall  Street.  The 
gulf  between  them  is  very-  wide  and  very  deep. 
It  will  never  be  bridged.  Amenities  there  have 
been  and  will  be  between  the  two,  but  real 
sympathy  never.  Mr.  Cassatt,  Mr.  Mellen, 
even  Mr.  Hill  have,  at  times,  met  Mr.  Roose- 
velt on  his  own  ground,  but  only  for  a  little 
time.    These  and  many  others  of  the  leaders 
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of  the  Street  have  found  him  honest,  but 
uncompromising.  That  is  because  he  will 
not  recognize  the  possibility  of  compromise 
between  the  law  and  the  breaker  of  the  law. 
That  is  a  spirit  totally  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  average  Wall  Street  man. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  WALL  STREET 

SECRETARY  Shaw  is  the  latest  graduate 
from  the  United  States  Government  into 
Wall  Street.  He  becomes  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Trust  Company,  having  served  his 
term  as  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
He  will  undoubtedly  bring  to  his  new  position 
an  efficient  training  in  the  methods  of  financial 
administration.  It  may  surprise  the  general 
public  to  learn  that  the  United  States  Treasury 
is  a  first-class  preparatory  school  for  Wall 
Street. 

Some  of  the  men  who  have  served  the  Gov- 
ernment and  graduated  into  the  service  of  the 
Wall  Street  banks  may  be  named.  They  are 
Secretaries  Carlisle,  Gage,  Manning,  Fairchild ; 
and  Assistant-Secretaries  Vanderlip  and  Arm- 
strong; and  Comptrollers  Cannon,  Hepburn,  and 
Snyder.  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  now  vice-president 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  and  Mr.  Armstrong 
is  president  of  the  Casualty  Company  of  Amer- 
ica. Messrs.  Cannon  and  Hepburn  are  respec- 
tively president  and  vice-president  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank.  All  these  gentlemen,  who 
have  graduated  from  the  Wall  Street  prepar- 
atory school  of  which  "Uncle  Sam"  is  honorary 
president,  have  found  first-rate  berths  in  the 
financial  district. 

AN  ACQUITTAL 

THE  Court  of  Appeals,  by  a  vote  of  four  to 
three,  has  exonerated  Mr.  George  W. 
Perkins  from  any  criminal  liability  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  by  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  result  may  be  taken  as  satisfactory. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  people  who 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  Mr.  Perkins 
convicted  and  who  would  have  been  overjoyed 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  partner  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  arrayed  in  prison  stripes.  Thinking 
men,  however,  would  greatly  regret  such  an 
outcome,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
thing  which  Mr.  Perkins  did  was  not  custom- 
arily regarded  by  men  in  his  position  as  a 
criminal  act.  The  very  close  vote  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  is  warning  enough,  and  carries  with 
it    opprobrium    enough,    to    all    who    occupy 


positions  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Perkins  and 
who  have  put  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of 
other  people  to  hand  over  money  to  a  campaign 
committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  punishment  meted  out 
to  Mr.  Perkins  for  his  share  in  the  debauching 
of  the  life  insurance  company  has  been  very 
severe.  No  one  who  looks  upon  him  to-day, 
either  in  the  flesh  or  as  a  financial  figure,  can 
fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  punish- 
ment of  Mr.  Perkins  has  been,  indeed,  a  terrible 
punishment. 

Now,  what  is  the  punishment  of  the  gentle- 
men who  accepted  that  $50,000  from  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  at  the  hands  of 
George  W.  Perkins  ?  Has  any  one  who  had 
the  spending  of  that  money  lost  either  social  or 
political  honor,  or  one  single  night  of  sleep  over 
the  matter?  If  not,  why  not?  Shall  we  say 
that  the  man  who  contributed  the  money  to 
the  campaign  fund  was  almost  a  criminal,  but 
that  the  men  who  accepted  the  money,  who, 
indeed,  asked  for  it,  were  blameless?  It  is 
indeed  a  pitiful  thing  if  this  be  so.  The 
country  may  well  hope  that  the  lesson  that  has 
been  burned  into  the  soul  of  Mr.  Perkins  will 
at  least  be  felt  in  Washington  by  the  gentlemen 
who  organized  the  Republican  Campaign  Com- 
mittee and  administered  its  affairs. 

GOVERNOR  HUGHES  IN  ACTION 

GOVERNOR  Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New 
York,  has  violated  political  traditions 
and  shocked  insurance  officials  by  his  treatment 
of  the  insurance  situation  since  he  took  office. 
More  than  a  year  ago,  the  Armstrong  Com- 
mittee, to  which  Mr.  Hughes  was  counsel, 
finished  its  investigation  and  made  its  report. 
The  public  approval  of  its  recommendations 
forced  their  acceptance  by  the  legislature. 
Mr.  Hughes's  record  in  this  investigation  and 
the  preceding  gas  investigation  won  him  the 
public  confidence  and  brought  about  his 
nomination  for  Governor  as  the  only  available 
man  who  could  defeat  Mr.  Hearst.  The  result 
of  the  state  election  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  politicians  who  had  nominated  Mr. 
Hughes,  because  he  alone  on  the  Republican 
state  ticket  was  elected,  all  the  minor  candi- 
dates being  defeated  by  Democrats  who  ran 
on  the  ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Hearst. 

So  far,  the  story  is  one  which  has  been  told 
several  times  before.  By  winning  the  public 
confidence,  other  men  have  become  governors, 
or  mayors,  or  attained  other  high  offices.  Other 
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men  without  political  experience  or  a  political 
record  have  been  suddenly  thrust  into  a  place 
of  public  prominence.  But  the  habitual  poli- 
ticians have  come  always  to  expect  that  these 
men,  termed  "political  accidents,"  would  no 
sooner  take  the  oath  of  office  than  they  would 
begin  to  play  politics.  There  is  something 
infectious  in  a  political  atmosphere  which  makes 
the  new  office-holder  more  zealous  than  the  old- 
timers. 

The  superintendent  of  insurance  in  New  York 
was  Mr.  Otto  Kelsey.  Mr.  Kelsey  has  spent 
his  life  in  politics.  He  has  been  state  controller, 
member  of  the  assembly,  and  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  men  who  make  up  the 
political  machinery  of  wrhich  he  was  one  of 
the  smaller  cog  wheels.  In  politics  he  had 
learned  to  do  as  he  was  told.  In  public  office, 
he  recognized  his  obligation  to  the  men  who 
had  nominated  or  appointed  him  and  never 
presumed  to  be  himself  an  exponent  of  public 
opinion.  Therefore,  after  the  insurance  ex- 
posure, Mr.  Kelsey  took  nothing  upon  himself 
and  waited  to  be  told  what  to  do.  He  retained 
the  old  employees  whose  incompetence  or 
connivance  had  been  proved,  simply  because 
neither  the  Governor  nor  any  one  else  whose 
authority  he  recognized  had  told  him  to  remove 
them.  He  did  not  reform  the  insurance  com- 
panies for  the  same  reason. 

To  his  surprise,  Governor  Hughes  asked  him 
to  resign  because  he  had  done  nothing  but 
continue  to  perform  the  routine  of  his  office.  He 
protested  that  the  Governor  had  never  asked 
him  to  do  anything  and  that  if  the  Governor 
wanted  the  old  deputies  and  examiners  dis- 
charged and  would  say  so,  it  would  be  done. 
So  would  anything  else  that  the  Governor 
specifically  required. 

To  the  dismay  of  the  professional  politicians, 
Governor  Hughes  replied  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  insurance  department  was  the  duty 
of  the  Superintendent  and  not  of  the  Governor; 
that  it  was  the  Governor's  duty  to  appoint  a 
capable  and  competent  Superintendent;  and 
that  if  the  Superintendent  did  not  properly 
manage  his  department,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Governor  to  recommend  his  removal.  And 
that  is  just  what  Governor  Hughes  did. 

If,  under  any  recent  Governor,  the  nominal 
head  of  th<.  insurance  or  any  other  state  de- 
partment had  undertaken  to  be  the  real  head 
of  his  department,  he  would  have  speedily 
found  himself  in  all  kinds  of  trouble.  In  his 
many  prior  offices,  Mr.  Kelsey  had  always 


waited  to  be  told  and  he  now  is  grievously 
surprised  that  Governor  Hughes  and  public 
opinion  concur  in  favor  of  his  removal. 

THE  EXODUS  FROM  PANAMA 

MR.  JOHN  F.  STEVENS  has  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  engineering 
work  of  the  Panama  Canal.  His  resignation 
is  the  more  significant  because  his  reason 
appears  to  be  that  he  believes  the  work  is  not 
commensurate  with  his  ability. 

Two  constructive  officials  of  recognized 
ability  have  now  taken  up  this  burden  and  laid 
it  down  again.  The  task  appears  to  engender 
enmity,  jealousy,  and  littleness  of  spirit.  The 
two  gentlemen  are  practically  unanimous  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  too  big  for  the  job  and 
for  their  associates  and  superiors  in  the  Govern- 
ment work.  Neither  of  them  seems  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  job  is  too  big  for  the  men. 

Now,  the  work  must  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  army  engineer.  Major  Goethals,  who  is 
the  new  chief  engineer,  has  not,  of  course,  the 
national  reputation  of  his  predecessors,  but  he 
has  behind  him  a  long  and  successful  career 
in  general  engineering.  His  claim  to  fitness 
for  his  present  position  depends  largely  upon 
his  successful  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment work  on  the  Tennessee  River  below 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  This  work  began 
in  1 89 1,  and  Major  Goethals  left  it  in  1894,  to 
be  finished  according  to  his  plans.  It  involved 
the  building  of  several  different  canals  and 
ingenious  locks. 

The  changes  will,  unfortunately,  involve  at 
least  six  months  of  delay  in  getting  started 
upon  the  main  tasks  of  the  canal-builders. 
Also,  it  is  unfortunate  in  that  it  indicates  that 
the  Government  has  not  succeeded  in  getting 
the  backing  of  the  big  men  in  the  engineering 
world.  There  seems  a  paucity  of  national 
spirit  in  this  small  coterie  of  specialists — the 
most  pampered  and  petted  of  all  classes  of 
employees. 

The  engineers  and  officials  trained  on  the 
railroads  cannot  work  under  Government 
auspices  without  materially  changing  their 
ways  of  looking  at  things.  The  red  tape  of 
Government  service  irks  them.  The  powers 
over  them  are  too  numerous,  and  often  too 
incompetent  to  assist  them,  let  alone  guide 
them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  built  the  most  difficult  section  of  the 
Great  Northern  under  a  practical  carte  blanche 
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from  Mr.  Hill,  should  be  fretted  by  the  innu- 
merable petty  restrictions  of  the  Government 
sendee. 

It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
may  work  better  with  its  own  forces  than  it  has 
with  the  skilled  labor  it  called  to  its  assistance. 

PRESIDENT  HARPER'S  SUCCESSOR 

DR.  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  connected 
with  that  institution  since  1892,  as  head  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  and  dean  of  the 
faculties  of  art,  literature,  and  science — an 
administrative  position  second  only  to  that  of 
the  president  himself.  The  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution  has  been  largely  in 
the  hands  of  Professor  Judson  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Dr.  Judson  is  a  graduate  of  Williams  Col- 
lege. He  was  for  many  years  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  from 
which  position  he  was  called  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  as  a  member  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  on  its  organization.  A  year  before 
Dr.  Harper's  death,  President  Judson  prac- 
tically assumed  the  entire  administration  of 
the  University  and  was  appropriately  made 
the  acting  head  of  the  University  on  the  death 
of   his   predecessor. 

Dr.  Judson's  election  to  succeed  Dr.  Harper 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
long  been  considered  a  matter  of  course.  He 
enters  upon  his  great  task  with  the  advantage 
of  the  cordial  approval  of  his  selection  in  all 
quarters — an  approval  based  upon  his  actual 
achievements  in  the  position  and  a  fitness  demon- 
strated by  active  sendee.  His  election  is  not 
less  a  tribute  to  himself  than  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  PERSIA 

IT  WILL  startle  the  average  American  to 
come  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the 
Shah  of  Persia  will  have  little,  if  any,  more  con- 
stitutional power  in  the  government  of  that 
country  than  has  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  government  of  this  country. 
We  have  learned  to  regard  the  Oriental 
nations  as  essentially  autocratic,  if  not  des- 
potic. We  are  certainly  not  prepared  to 
realize  that  any  Oriental  country  has  a  Con- 
gress, a  Senate,  and  a  Ministry  practically 
equal  in  their  legislative  powers  to  our  own. 
Yet  such  is  the  case.     The  legislative  power 


in  Persia  rests  in  the  Parliament,  elected  for 
a  two-year  term,  and  comprising  162  members; 
and  in  a  Senate,  comprising  sixty  members, 
one-half  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people. 
The  legislation  may  begin  with  the  Parliament 
or  with  the  Government  itself,  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Shah,  after  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  both  the  Lower  House  and  the 
Senate.  Marvelous  to  relate,  the  Shah  of 
Persia  has  no  power  to  veto  measures  that 
have  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
He  cannot  even  dissolve  the  Lower  House 
without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate, 
and  he  has  the  power  to  dissolve  it  only  once, 
even  with  that  consent,  within  the  two-year 
period   for  which   it   is    elected. 

Is  this  Islam,  or  is  it  England  transplanted  ? 
When  one  reflects  that  many  of  the  Persian 
ministers  are  highly  educated  gentlemen — 
speaking  two  or  more  languages  besides  their 
own,  reading  and  understanding  the  most  subtle 
economic  writings  published  in  foreign  tongues, 
studying  at  first-hand  the  national  institutions 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations  in  the  world, 
recognizing,  as  beyond  a  doubt  they  do  rec- 
ognize, the  advantages,  if  not  the  necessity, 
of  commercial  advancement  in  this  age  of 
commerce — one  cannot  but  be  astounded  at 
the  manelous  speed  with  which  the  dark 
places  of  the  world  are  opening  to  the  light. 

Looking  upon  this  thing,  and  upon  similar 
developments  in  a  dozen  other  nations  of  the 
world,  one  cannot  help  but  be  inspired  to  be- 
lieve with  confidence  that,  within  a  generation 
or  two,  the  light  will  be  diffused  throughout 
the  entire  world.  It  is  a  conquest  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  commerce.  It  is  not,  so  far,  a 
conquest  of  religion,  though  even  in  this 
respect  there  is  room  for  faith  and  confidence. 

THE  HARVEST  OF  DEATH 

ON  February  16th,  a  New  York  Central 
express  train  bound  from  New  York  to 
White  Plains  jumped  the  track  near  New  York 
City,  killing  more  than  a  score  of  people  and 
injuring  more  than  a  hundred.  The  accident 
was  the  first  serious  accident  caused  by  the 
operation  of  electric  suburban  trains  in  or 
about  New  York. 

It  was  the  culmination  of  a  reign  of  terror 
on  the  railroads.  Beginning  early  last  autumn, 
there  set  in  an  epidemic  of  disasters  to  passenger 
trains  all  over  the  United  States.  The  Rock 
Island,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Big  Four  railroads  had  been  the 
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principal  contributors  to  the  list  of  dead  and 
maimed.  The  principal  reason  given  for  the 
disasters  had  been  the  disregard  or  misunder- 
standing of  signals  and  orders.  The  New 
York  Central  wreck  appears  to  have  been 
caused  by  running  a  very  heavy  train  at  ter- 
rific speed  around  a  curve  in  a  track  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  strain.  On  Saturday, 
February  23d,  a  Pennsylvania  express  running 
faster  than  a  mile  a  minute  jumped  the  track 
on  a  curve  near  Johnstown,  Pa.  No  one  was 
killed,  because  the  cars  were  all  heavy.  Had 
thev  been  ordinary  coaches,  the  loss  of  life 
would  probably  have  been  immense. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  there 
will  have  to  be  a  radical  change  in  this  matter 
of  passenger  traffic.  The  stock  defense  put 
forward  by  the  railroad  people  is  that  the 
passengers  demand  speed,  and  that  they  must 
give  the  speed  required.  There  is  much  truth 
in  that;  but  it  is  not  all  true,  by  quite  a  bit.  It 
does  not  apply  at  all  in  the  case  of  the  White 
Plains  express.  In  a  list  of  forty-five  accidents 
that  occurred  in  the  three  months  ending 
September  30,  1906,  excessive  speed  is  given 
as  the  cause  of  only  one  accident,  and  even  this 
one  case  is  said  to  be  doubtful.  Yet  in  that 
three-month  period,  1,182  passengers  and 
employees  were  killed  and  18,668  were  injured. 
One  must  look  further  for  the  real  cause  of 
the  slaughter. 

The  Government  bulletin  furnishes  some  data 
for  this  consideration.  There  were,  in  the 
period,  3,672  collisions  and  derailments.  Of 
the  derailments,  1,781  in  all,  nearly  one-half 
are  ascribed  to  "defects  in  equipment."  "De- 
fects of  roadway  "  led  to  318  of  the  rest.  "  Neg- 
ligence of  trainmen,  etc."  were  responsible  for 
118.  The  most  disastrous  collision,  in  which 
seventeen  lost  their  lives,  was  caused  by  rank 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  telegraph  operator 
twenty-one  years  off  age  and  with  four  years' 
experience. 

Seven  men  were  killed  in  a  collision  caused 
by  letting  a  train  into  a  block  in  which  another 
train  was  stalled,  the  block  being  what  is  called 
a  "permissive  block."  This  means  that  the 
second  train  is  warned  that  another  train  is 
ahead  of  it,  and  must  go  slow.  Seven  others 
paid  for  the  carelessness  of  an  engineman  in 
overlooking  orders.  Nine  paid  with  their  lives 
for  a  misplaced  switch.  In  one  case,  a  pas- 
senger train  side-tracked  to  let  an  express  go 
by  drifted  out  on  the  main  track  while  the 
engineer  was  not  looking.    In  another,   the 


signalman  set  all  signals  fair  and  went  out  for 
a  social  evening.  In  one  case,  lightning  dis- 
arranged the  automatic  block  signal,  showing 
a  clear  track  instead  of  a  block.  In  many 
cases,  employees  mixed  their  orders,  dis- 
obeyed orders,  or  made  mistakes  in  orders. 

The  whole  list  is  a  terrible  indictment,  first 
of  the  railroads  themselves,  the  failures  of  whose 
equipment  and  track  were  responsible  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  derailments; 
second,  of  the  men  who  have  in  their  hands  the 
safety  of  the  traveling  public.  It  is  at  these 
two  points  that  all  the  legislation  must  be  aimed. 
It  is  no  time  for  hysteria.  It  is  a  time  for  sober 
thought  and  helpfulness.  At  the  moment,  the 
terrible  accident  on  the  New  York  Central  is 
warning  sufficient  to  that  road,  to  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  and  to  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road to  make  haste  slowly  in  establishing  their 
new  electrical  train  schedules  about  New 
York.  If  they  do  not  heed  the  warning,  the 
advent  of  the  electric  train  will  turn  into  a  curse 
instead  of  the  blessing  it  was  hoped  it  would  be. 

A  MURDEROUS    COUNTRY 

JUDGE  Thomas,  of  Alabama,  makes  the 
startling  statement  that  in  the  year  1906 
there  were  118  homicides  in  the  United  States 
for  every  million  of  population.  In  Germany, 
there  were  but  4.6  to  the  million;  in  Canada, 
12.4;  in  Britain,  8.4.  The  proportion  in  the 
United  States  is  larger  than  in  any  other 
advanced  country.     Why  is  this  so  ? 

There  will  be  many  answers,  but  they  will 
gradually  sift  down  to  one,  namely,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  not  been 
properly  taught  respect  for  law,  either  human 
or  divine.  The  law  against  murder  is  primarily 
a  divine  law,  but  it  is  also  a  human  law 
in  even-  civilized  country  in  the  world.  As 
such,  it  depends  for  its  enforcement  upon 
human  agencies,  and  upon  the  cooperation  of 
the  people  whom  it  protects.  So  long  as  the 
consequences  of  the  breaking  of  the  law  are  not 
certain,  swift,  and  terrible,  so  long  will  the 
breaking  of  the  law  continue. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  the  chances  of 
conviction  are  probably  less  than  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  In  the  first  place,  the  police 
organizations  in  our  larger  cities  leave  much  to 
be  desired.  The  machinery  of  detection  is  less 
nearly  perfect  than  it  is  in  either  London  or 
Paris.  Of  the  twenty  or  more  murders  that 
happen  every  day  in  this  country,  it  is  probably 
quite  safe  to  say  that  five  are  not  followed  by 
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the  arrest  of  the  slayer.  Of  the  other  fifteen, 
ten  are  not  followed  by  conviction.  Of  the 
last  five,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  bring  men 
to  the  gallows  or  the  electric  chair. 

It  is  easy  to  adduce  other  causes,  the  Negro 
population,  the  mixture  of  races  in  the  great 
cities,  the  ignorance  and  illiteracy  prevalent 
not  only  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  cities  but 
also  in  large  rural  communities,  but  these  are 
very  small  contributory  causes.  The  quick 
temper  of  the  Italian  immigrant  might  be  ad- 
duced but  for  the  fact  that  even  Italy  has  had, 
this  last  year,  a  smaller  percentage  of  murders 
than  the  United  States.  The  real  cause  must 
be  faced  squarely.  It  is  our  national  disregard 
of  law,  perhaps  one  might  even  say  our  national 
contempt  for  law. 

The  voice  of  the  law  is  not  sufficiently 
terrible.  Too  many  extraneous  considerations 
enter  into  the  administration  of  this  terrible 
law  which  demands  a  life  for  a  life.  Maudlin 
sentiment,  the  plea  of  a  child,  the  pressure  of 
a  political  machine,  the  "unwritten  law,"  if 
you  will,  the  actual  expenditure  of  money  in 
large  quantities,  the  agitation  of  the  press — all 
these  and  many  other  similar  agencies  have 
sufficed,  at  times,  to  turn  aside  the  merited 
punishment  of  the  murderer. 

The  "murder  rate"  is  advancing  in  this 
country.  It  is  time  to  face  the  truth,  to  put 
aside  forever  our  half-way  measures  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  stern  hard  law  that  is  our 
only  safeguard  against  the  slayer.  If  there  be 
not  in  the  United  States  a  steadfastness,  a 
certainty,  a  sternness  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  such  as  there  is,  for  instance,  in  Ger- 
many or  in  Canada,  then  the  United  States  can- 
not hope  to  stay  this  terrible  retrogression. 
How  many  years  will  it  be  before  we  sink  to 
the  level  of  Mexico,  where  nearly  145  men  are 
slain  each  year  out  of  every  million  inhabitants  ? 

HARRIMAN  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  legal  outcome 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion investigation  into  the  Harriman  methods 
in  the  administration  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail- 
road, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  important 
effect  at  the  present  time  is  a  sentimental  effect 
rather  than  a  legal  one.  Mr.  Harriman  has 
not  been  proven  a  criminal.  He  has  noi 
been  shown  to  have  been  regardless  of  the 
interests   of   his   stockholders   and    his    bond- 


holders, yet  sufficient  facts  have  come  to  light 
in  the  investigation  to  make  it  certain  to  the 
public  mind  that  the  career  of  Mr.  Harriman 
has  been  a  career  of  grasping  lust  for  money. 

The  head  of  the  greatest  railroad  system  in 
the  United  States  is  held  up  before  the  public 
of  this  country  as  a  man  who  has  exploited  the 
finances  of  railroads  which  fell  into  his  hands, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  into  his  own  coffers 
immense  amounts  of  money  and  at  the  same 
time  to  leave  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of 
control  over  those  public  carriers.  With  great 
gusto,  the  counsel  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  brought  out  to  the  eyes  of  the 
public  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harriman,  after  having 
participated  in  tremendous  profits  from  the 
financing  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  accepted 
from  the  Chicago  &  Alton  the  sum  of  $100,000 
in  payment  for  his  services.  The  inference 
which  the  public  will  draw  is  that  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Company  paid  Mr.  Harriman  $100,000 
for  his  services  in  looting  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
property. 

The  master  of  the  Union  Pacific  refuses  to 
answer  all  questions  touching  upon  the  most 
important  matters  brought  to  light  in  the  whole 
investigation.  When  he  was  asked  whether 
he  owned  any  of  the  stocks  recently  sold  to  the 
Union  Pacific,  and,  if  so,  when  he  bought  them 
and  what  they  cost  him,  he  declined  to  answer. 
In  reality,  this  refusal  to  reply  to  a  question 
involving  criminal  offense  is  perfectly  permis- 
sible and  is  recognized  as  in  most  cases  a 
thoroughly  legal  procedure.  But  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  all  lawyers  and  to 
the  mind  of  the  people  the  refusal  to  answer 
involves  an  inference  of  guilt.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  one  in  the  country  who  has  followed 
this  investigation  with  any  care  who  is  not 
firmly  persuaded  that  Mr.  Harriman  made 
very  large  personal  profits  by  selling  to  the 
Union  Pacific  stocks  of  the  Alton,  Illinois 
Central,  New  York  Central,  and  other  railroads, 
which  he  personally  owned,  having  bought 
them  at  prices  much  lower  than  the  prices  at 
which  he  sold  them  to  the  Union  Pacific. 

Before  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Harriman  stands  accused  not  only  of  exploiting 
public  carriers  for  his  own  personal  gain,  but 
also  of  many  additional  things.  They  believe 
that  he  systematically  looted  the  Chicago 
&  Alton.  They  believe  that  he  has  made 
large  profits  out  of  the  Union  Pacific  which  he 
could  not  have  made  had  he  not  at  the  same 
time    been    chairman    of    the    Union    Pacific 
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Executive.  They  believe  that  side  by  side 
with  his  work  in  this  capacity  he  has  been  the 
most  tremendous  speculator  in  the  United 
States  for  the  last  ten  years.  They  believe 
that  his  influence  has  been  against  the  lowering 
of  railroad  rates  throughout  the  West.  They 
believe  that  he  has  used  his  power  and  his 
wealth  to  purchase  legislation  and  to  stifle 
the  processes  of  law  both  East  and  West.  They 
believe  that  his  attack  upon  Mr.  Fish  was 
inspired  by  a  personal  malice  as  deadly  as  any 
other  that  has  ever  been  exposed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

Against  these  firmly  established  beliefs  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  what  has  Mr.  Harriman 
said  or  done  in  his  own  defense  ?  He  has  gibed 
at  the  Rock  Island  because  it  bought  from  him 
the  watered  stocks  of  the  Alton,  watered  in 
order  to  produce  millions  of  profits  for  the 
Harriman  syndicate.  He  has  refused  to  answer 
all  questions  tending  to  show  that  he  has 
exploited  the  Union  Pacific  treasury  for  his 
own  profit.  He  has  passed  by  with  silent 
contempt  the  public  accusation  that  he  has 
been  a  great  speculator  in  the  Wall  Street 
market.  He  has  never  said  a  word  to  the  public 
with  regard  to  the  political  activities  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  California,  nor  yet  with 
regard  to  his  own  political  methods  in  New 
York.  With  regard  to  rates,  he  assumed  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an  atti- 
tude which  said  as  plainly  as  could  be:  "You 
must  prove  that  our  rates  are  higher  than  they 
ought  to  be.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?" 
He  has  defended  his  action  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Fish  by  endeavoring  to  show  to  the  public 
that  Mr.  Fish  was  guilty  of  acts,  as  president 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  which  render  him  liable 
under  the  law. 

A  lame  defense,  indeed !  At  no  single  point 
has  Mr.  Harriman  made  his  position  clear. 
His  cynical  sneer  with  reference  to  the  Alton 
reorganization  is  as  clearly  a  self -indictment 
as  one  could  wish.  His  refusal  to  answer  with 
regard  to  the  Union  Pacific  is  equally  damaging 
in  the  public  mind.  These  things  must  be 
cleared  up  or  Mr.  Harriman  will  become  to 
the  United  States  as  black  a  figure  as  was  Jay 
Gould  in  a  former  era. 

TWO   EXONERATIONS 

THE  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
vestigated Mr.  Smoot,  of  Utah,  and  has 
determined  that  his  presence  in  the  Senate 
violates  no  constitutional  rules  of  the  United 


States.  He,  therefore,  continues  to  represent 
the  State  of  Utah  in  the  Senate,  with  his  powers 
unimpaired.  The  finding  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee is  practically  nothing  more  than  a 
repetition  of  the  well-established  principle  that 
membership  in  a  religious  organization  does 
not  debar  a  citizen  from  the  Senate,  no  matter 
what  that  religious  organization  may  be.  There 
was  no  charge  of  immorality  nor  of  personal 
wrong-doing  against  Mr.  Smoot. 

The  objection  against  him,  in  fact,  appears 
on  the  face  of  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  senti- 
mental, if  not  bigoted,  outbursts,  which  must 
be  expected  in  a  democratic  country,  where  all 
men  meet  together  on  an  equality  so  far  as 
religion  is  concerned.  If  Mr.  Smoot  were  him- 
self a  polygamist,  the  outbreak  would  be 
justified.  Since  he  is  merely  a  Mormon,  prac- 
tising no  code  that  is  itself  defiant  of  the  law, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  little 
tempest  in  a  teapot  has  passed  into  history. 

The  exoneration  of  Senator  Bailey  by  the 
Texas  legislature  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
first  impression  that  one  gets  from  reading  it 
is  that  the  people  of  Texas  must  be  very  easily 
satisfied  if  they  are  content  with  the  alleged 
investigation  carried  on  by  the  Texas  legislative 
committees.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  foreign 
critic  could  take  up  the  records  in  this  case  and 
conclude  from  them  that  the  public  accusations 
against  Senator  Bailey  have  been  completely 
refuted.  Technically,  Senator  Bailey  goes  back 
to  Washington  cleared  of  the  imputation  that 
he  sold  his  influence  to  great  financial  powers ; 
and  there  is  a  general  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  his  vanity.  But  he  would  probably  find  a 
cloak  of  political  oblivion  a  much  more  com- 
fortable covering  for  the  future  than  he  will 
find  this  legislative  acquittal.  Yet  what  other 
state  has  even  called  any  Senator  to  account 
for  such  a  cause  ? 

RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  AFRICA 

MR.  VERNER'S  article  in  this  issue 
presents  a  forecast  with  reference  to  the 
general  development  of  Africa  in  the  future. 
The  part  of  the  article  dealing  with  railroads 
is  of  great  interest.  Through  an  omission 
caused  by  Mr.  Vemer's  absence,  an  important 
railroad  in  Africa  was  left  out,  the  English  line 
from  Mombasa  to  Uganda.  This  railroad  is 
about  500  miles  long  and  is  entirely  completed. 
It  will  form  one  of  the  links  in  the  Trans- 
Continental  Trunk  Line  from  Matadi,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo,  along  the  main  stream  of 
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the  Congo  to  Stanley  Falls,  thence  across  to  the 
great  lakes,  connecting  with  Lake  Victoria,  and 
thence  across  British  East  Africa  to  Mombasa. 

Mr.  Verner  has  indicated  in  the  article  that 
all  his  forecast  is  merely  a  summary  of 
probabilities.  It  will  be  interesting  fifty  years 
hence  to  compare  the  actual  conditions  in 
Africa  with  this  forecast. 

The  United  States  has  had,  thus  far,  little 
part  in  the  civilization  of  Africa.     Our  own 


vast,  undeveloped  territory,  our  insular  prob- 
lems, and  the  investment  opportunities  in 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  Latin-America,  have 
kept  us  from  engaging  in  enterprises  so  distant. 
But  it  is  now  evident  that  American  capital 
and  American  energy  are  to  become  powerful 
factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  African  con- 
tinent. This  fact  will  undoubtedly  help  to 
hasten  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  predic- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Verner. 


LURING  THE  SMALL  INVESTOR  INTO 

SPECULATION 


SIDE  by  side  with  the  glaring  advertise- 
ments of  the  new  mines  of  Nevada, 
Alaska,  and  the  Cobalt  region,  one 
may  find  in  these  days  the  equally  enticing 
advertisements  of  various  small  industrial 
companies,  concerns  organized  to  exploit  and 
finance  some  new  invention.  In  almost  every 
case,  the  promoters  of  these  corporations  seek 
to  interest  the  investor  of  very  small  means. 
The  stocks  of  the  new  companies  are  made 
in  small  shares — $1,  $10,  or  some  other  small 
denomination — so  that  even  the  poorest  of  the 
savers  may  participate  in  the  buying  of  the 
stocks. 

Yet  the  small  investor  is  the  very  last  person 
who  should  go  into  such  corporations,  because 
the  element  of  risk  is  very  great.  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  to  analyze  a  few  recent  offerings 
of  this  sort  in  order  to  arrive  at  fairly 
definite  facts  upon  which  to  base  this  con- 
clusion. 

In  the  Sunday  editions  of  three  great  New 
York  daily  papers  of  recent  date,  the  following 
companies  published  alluring  invitations  to 
investors : 

A  company  to  build  a  new  place  of  amuse- 
ment at  Coney  Island. 

Two  companies  offering  shares  in  rubber 
plantations  in  Mexico. 

A  company  to  build  an  electric  air-line 
from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

A   wireless   telegraph  company. 

A   Brazil  banana-growing   company. 

A  company  with  a  new  steel-making  process. 

Two    lumber    and    development    concern  ■ 

There  were  many  others  but  these  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  dangers  to  which  the  small 


investor  is  exposed  if  he  reads  the  Sunday 
papers  with  any  small  degree  of  faith  in  the 
wares  which  they  offer  for  sale. 

THE   AMUSEMENT   ENTERPRISE 

The  promoter  of  the  Coney  Island  enter- 
prise is  moderate  in  his  claims.  In  fact,  he 
promises  little  that  may  not,  in  time,  be  fulfilled. 
He  offers  his  stocks  at  a  discount.  The  lure 
is  an  expressed  belief  that  the  stocks  will  pay 
from  "50  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  dividends 
in  time."  There  is  no  definite  promise  of 
such  dividend,  but  it  is  held  out  as  a  possi- 
bility. Meantime,  the  stock  is*  offered  as  "a 
good  investment."  On  another  page  of  the 
same  paper  which  prints  the  advertisement, 
the  reader  may  find  a  full-page  "write-up" 
of  the  new  concern,  professedly  a  news  story, 
describing  the  first  work  that  has  been  done 
toward  the  erection  of  this  "giant  attraction." 
There  are  many  alluring  references  to  the  suc- 
cess that  has  followed  Messrs.  Thompson  & 
Dundy,  with  their  Luna  Park,  their  Dream- 
land,  etc. 

The  offer  is  very  enticing.  The  thing  that 
is  not  told,  however,  is  that  not  more  than  one 
out  of  every  ten  such  companies  begins  to  pay 
profits  until  it  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  builders  and  into  other  hands  through 
process  of  bankruptcy.  Not  so  long  ago,  it 
was  told  in  the  papers  that  when  Luna  J 'ark 
was  opened  to  the  public,  the  money  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  builders  and  promoters 
was  down  to  the  last  seven  dollars.  There 
were  debts  piling  up  every  minute.  It  was  a 
very  narrow  squeak.  The  venture  was  a 
gamble  until  the  very  last  moment,  and  only 
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extraordinary  ability  saved  it  from  complete 
failure.  The  present  venture  must  be  built 
in  four  months  to  get  the  full  season  of  1907. 
That  means  an  immense  amount  of  money  to 
be  spent,  all  at  once.  The  selling  of  stock  is 
to  get  the  money.  If  not  enough  stock  can 
be  sold,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  whole 
concern  will  change  hands  before  it  opens,  and 
the  original  stockholders  will  be  "frozen  out," 
as  usual. 

PLANTATION   AND    WIRELESS    VENTURES 

If  a  man  whom  you  did  not  know  came  to 
you  and  said:  "I  am  going  to  start  a  store 
down  in  Mexico,  and  I  want  you  to  put  in  some 
money!" — would    you    do    it? 

Yet  that  is  the  very  thing  the  two  rubber 
plantation  men  and  the  banana-plantation 
man  are  asking  you  to  do.  These  concerns 
are  as  purely  business  concerns  as  are  the  stores 
on  the  streets  of  Mexico  City.  Their  success 
depends  upon  a  great  many  elements.  First, 
their  property  must  be  real  rubber-property 
or  banana-property;  second,  their  titles  must 
be  flawless;  third,  their  capital  must  be  great, 
because  rubber  and  banana  trees,  artificially 
planted,  take  a  long  time  to  grow  to  bearing 
age;  fourth,  their  markets  must  be  assured; 
fifth,  the  men  who  are  running  the  company 
must  be  honest,  and  must  also  be  conversant 
with  the  rubber  business  or  the  banana  business. 

In  the  prospectus,  all  this  will  be  answered, 
of  course;  but  who  can  believe  a  prospectus 
unless  he  also  knows  personally  the  men  who 
write  it?  There  have  never  been  printed  in 
the  United  States  more  glowing  prospectuses 
than  those  which  offered  to  the  public  the 
stocks  of  the  Texas  oil  companies  five  or  six 
years  ago — but  where  are  those  companies 
now?  You  will  often  find,  in  the  list  of  direc- 
tors or  officers  of  these  concerns,  the  names 
of  men  of  whom  you  have  heard.  It  may  be 
an  ex-Governor  of  Connecticut — it  was  in  the 
case  of  several  of  the  worst  frauds  ever  per- 
petrated— it  may  be  merely  the  cashier  of  your 
local  bank,  it  may  be  your  own  Congressman, 
or  even  your  Senator.  Don't  trust  it.  Be- 
fore you  even  think  of  taking  any  stock,  write 
to  the  man  whose  name  you  know.  If  he  does 
not  reply,  don't  invest.  If  he  does  reply,  but 
in  vague  and  uncertain  tones,  write  him  down 
as  not  to  be  trusted,  and  go  your  way.  If  he 
openly  and  fully  endorses  the  concern,  then  go 
further,  and  investigate  both  him  and  the 
company.     At  any  rate,  don't  buy  stocks  in 


these  companies  until  you  know,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  that  they  are  both  honest  and 
efficient 

How  many  thousands  of  people  in  the  United 
States  are  now  treasuring  the  stocks  of  wire- 
less telegraph  companies,  bought  within  the 
last  six  years  at  prices  from  200  per  cent,  to 
600  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  to-day? 
It  began  with  the  Federal,  floated  about  six 
years  ago  with  the  most  extravagant  promises. 
Men  who  put  Sio  into  that  stock  may  now, 
perhaps,  if  they  know  how  the  Curb  Market 
in  New  York  works,  get  out  of  the  investment 
a  net  result  of  seventeen  cents.  It  has  run, 
of  late  years,  through  at  least  five  other  com- 
panies, not  a  single  one  of  which  can  be  trusted. 
Two  years  ago,  the  flotation  of  these  stocks 
was  going  on  at  a  tremendous  pace  all  over  the 
country.  The  men  who  bought  can  now  get 
out  of  their  stocks  at,  in  some  cases,  25  per  cent, 
of  what  they  paid.  In  other  cases  the  present 
value  is  below  10  per  cent.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  selling  these  stocks  has  been  per- 
meated with  fraud  of  the  most  transparent 
kind.  While  one  company  was  offering  its 
stock  at  $5,  the  same  stock  could  be  picked 
up  in  the  Curb  Market  for  Si.  A  Philadelphia 
broker  actually  bought  a  lot  of  it  and  offered 
it,  with  a  5  per  cent,  guaranteed  dividend, 
lower  than  the  company  itself  was  selling  it 
without  any  dividend. 

TRACTION   AND   LUMBER   COMPANIES 

The  project  of  an  electric  air-line  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  is  being  extensively 
advertised.  Thousands  of  people  have  turned 
over  sums  of  money  to  the  promoters,  and 
actually  hope  that  in  time  they  will  ride  along 
this  fanciful  road,  which  sc  skilfully  dodges 
even*  large  town  along  the  intenening  country. 
The  prospectus  and  the  advertisements  are 
skilfully  worded,  and  the  "steady  rise  in  price" 
promised  at  the  outset  has  been  realized.  You 
cannot  buy  the  stock  from  the  company  as 
cheaply  to-day  as  you  could  six  months  ago. 
That  is  what  the  promoters  call  a  "rise  in 
price."  What  it  really  means  can  only  be 
judged  from  an  attempt  to  sell  the  stock  you 
bought  six  months  ago,  at  the  prices  quoted 
to-day.     Try  it  and  see! 

When  you  are  going  to  buy  stock  in  a  railroad 
from  Chicago  to  New  York — or  between  any 
two  cities,  for  that  matter — demand,  first  of 
all,  satisfactory  legal  proof  that  the  company 
owns  terminal  rights  in  both  cities.   It  is  costing 
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the  Pennsylvania,  roughly,  $100,000,000  to 
get  a  terminal  in  New  York.  At  the  prices 
obtainable  for  the  stock  of  this  electric  com- 
pany, it  would  take  between  $300,000,000  and 
$400,000,000  of  stock  to  buy  such  a  terminal 
alone,  let  alone  build  its  line  from  Chicago  to 
New  York.  If  this  company,  or  any  other 
company,  has  secured  a  right-of-way  between 
these  cities,  demand  to  see  the  deeds  of  prop- 
erty, or  at  least  demand  satisfactory  proof 
that  such  deeds  exist.  They  may  tell  you  that 
they  have  "options"  on  the  property,  which 
they  will  exercise  when  they  get  enough  money. 
Don't  believe  it.  Promises  are  cheap,  but 
fulfilment  costs  a  lot  of  money. 

The  lumber  and  development  company  may 
be  perfectly  honest,  or  it  may  not.  The  records 
of  such  companies  are  bad.  Before  you  can 
afford  to  invest  a  dollar  in  such  a  company, 
you  must  get  an  investigation  of  the  company 
from  independent  people.  You  cannot  take 
the  prospectus  at  its  face  value.  The  two 
companies  to  which  particular  reference  is 
made  are  formed  to  open  up  tropical  forests 
in  Central  America.  Of  its  very  nature,  this 
is  an  industry  that  should  be  handled  by 
private  firms,  not  by  corporations.  The  risks 
are  enormous,  the  amount  of  capital  needed 
immense.  The  markets  for  the  product  are 
exposed  to  the  most  flagrant  manipulation, 
and  even  the  perfectly  honest  concern  may 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  get  any  profit  from  the 
exploitation  of  the  business.  It  is  easy  to  sit 
down  in  New  York  and  figure  out  the  profits 
on  a  million  feet  of  mahogany  lumber,  but  to 
get  the  lumber  to  market  and  sell  it  is  quite 
another  matter. 

SOME   INVESTMENT   FALLACIES 

It  is  strange,  almost  uncanny,  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  small  manufacturing  companies 
pin  their  faith  to  the  success  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone. When  the  Federal  wireless  concern 
was  floated  six  years  ago,  the  most  alluring 
thing  in  the  prospectus  was  the  statement  that 
the  Bell  Telephone  stock  bought  for  S50  could 
now  be  sold  by  the  buyer  for  Si 00,000.  The 
same  statement,  in  different  forms,  decorates 
the  pages  of  at  least  one  out  of  every  five  pros- 
pectuses offering  new  inventions  to  the  public 
for  subscription.  The  statement  is  based 
upon  a  strange  mathematical  computation, 
whereby  the  small  original  capitalization  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  America  is 
credited  with  all  the  property  of  the  present 


"Telephone  Trust,"  without  allowance  for  all 
the  money  that  has  been  put  into  it  since. 

Whenever  you  happen  to  meet  with  a  pros- 
pectus in  which  this  fact  is  stated,  be  sure  that 
the  promoters  are  trying  to  make  you  think 
that  every  Si  which  you  put  into  its  stock  has 
a  chance  to  become  $2,000.  Apply  to  the 
statement  the  simplest  kind  of  multiplication, 
and  see  where  it  lands  you.  Just  multiply 
the  par  value  of  the  company's  stock  by  2,000. 
In  the  case  of  a  concern  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1, 000,000,  it  means  that  this  stock  may  be 
worth  $2,000,000,000.  Then  remember  that 
an  industrial  company  should  earn  from  5  per 
cent,  to  10  per  cent,  on  its  market  value,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  earnings  would  have  to  amount 
to,  in  this  instance,  nearly  $200,000,000  before 
the  claim  could  be  made  good.  When  you 
have  analyzed  the  statement  in  this  way,  it 
cannot  help  but  strike  you  as  preposterous. 
Then  throw  the  prospectus  away  and  forget 
about  it. 

Recently,  an  investment  company,  so-called, 
has  been  offering  to  the  public  an  alluring  bait. 
You  pay  $10  for  one  share  of  "guaranteed  7 
per  cent,  stock"  of  a  company  which  will 
manufacture  a  new  invention,  and  you  receive 
with  it  another  share  of  common  stock,  which 
is  not  "guaranteed"  but  which  will,  say  the 
promoters,  pay  dividends  of  "35  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent.,"  as  soon  as  the  concern  is  under 
full  headway.  In  the  prospectus  these  perti- 
nent questions  are  asked: 

"Why  let  your  money  he  in  the  savings 
bank,  which  pays  you  only  3  per  cent,  while  the 
bankers  make  from  6  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent, 
out  of  it? 

"Why  buy  bonds  that  give  you  only  4  per 
cent.,  while  the  men  who  get  your  money  make 
25  per  cent,  out  of  it? 

"Why  not  get  a  sure  7  per  cent,  with  us, 
with  a  good  chance  to  make  over  50  per  cent.  ?" 

Every  small  investor  throughout  this  country 
should  get  clearly  fixed  in  his  mind  the  replies 
to  that  insidious  series  of  questions.  The 
answers  may  be  set  down  briefly: 

"Because  the  law  of  my  state  safeguards  the 
money  I  put  in  the  savings  bank,  investigates 
that  bank  at  intervals  to  look  out  for  my 
interests,  and  prescribes  exactly  what  the  bank 
can  and  cannot  do  with  my  money. 

"I  buy  bonds  because,  if  I  select  them  care- 
fully, they  are  as  safe  as  the  savings  bank,  and 
they  are  drawn  as  legal  instruments  and  safe- 
guarded by  the  full  power  of  the  law. 
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"I  do  not  buy  your  stock,  because  the  guar- 
antee, so-called,  is  no  good  unless  your  company 
should  turn  out  to  be  good.  A  guarantee  is 
only  needed  when  the  company  fails,  and  your 
failure  would  destroy  the  guarantee  itself 
immediately.  The  law  does  not  safeguard 
me  in  such  a  speculation,  because  it  is  rarely 
a  business  venture.  With  you,  I  should  be  a 
blind  partner,  exposed  to  your  dishonesty,  to 
your  risk,  with  no  redress  in  case  of  failure. 
The  record  of  industrial  companies  is  against 
you." 

The  World's  Work  is  not  opposed  to 
industrial  companies,  nor  to  investment  in 
industrial  companies  of  established  reputation 
by  even  the  very  small  investor  of  limited 
knowledge,  nor  to  such  investment  in  new 
companies  by  business  men.     But  it  is  un- 


alterably opposed  to  the  investment  of  savings 
by  inexperienced  people  in  new,  untried,  poorly- 
backed  or  wildly-financed  enterprises  of  a 
commercial  nature.  It  believes  that  the  evils 
of  speculation  on  margin  in  Wall  Street  and 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  United  States  are  not 
one-quarter  so  disastrous  to  the  investors 
of  the  United  States  as  are  these  wholesale 
exploitations  of  new  inventions  on  the  savings 
of  the  people-  For  every  small  investor  in  the 
country  who  has  been  fleeced  by  the  bucket 
shops  or  the  Exchanges — with  no  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  real  functions  of  the  real 
Exchanges  implied  in  the  phrase — there  are 
a  hundred  who  have  lost  their  savings  by  the 
purchase  of  small  industrials  and  mining  stocks. 
This  is  the  real  danger  to  the  small  investor, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  CHARLES  W.  MORSE 
BY 

OWEN  WILSON 


MR.  CHARLES  W.  MORSE  belongs  to 
that  class  of  keen  Americans  who  can 
swap  anything  with  anybody  and 
make  a  profit.  Being  a  native  of  the  Maine 
coast,  he  took  naturally  to  ice  and  ships. 
His  business  career  began  when  he  was  nothing 
but  a  boy,  although  the  story  of  his  selling 
candy  on  one  of  the  Maine  steamship  lines 
gives  a  wrong  impression  of  his  start  in  life. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  influential  men  of 
Bath,  Me.,  the  founder  of  the  towing  business 
on  the  Kennebec  River,  and  until  his  death  in 
1887,  in  control  of  it.  He  sent  his  son  Charles 
to  the  public  schools  in  Bath,  and  later  to 
Bowdoin  College.  Shortly  before  Morse  en- 
tered, in  1873,  he  became  bookkeeper  for  his 
father  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year.  A  third  of 
this  sum  he  paid  to  another  young  man  to  do 
the  bookkeeping.  The  remaining  $1,000  a  year 
paid  his  college  expenses  and  gave  him  enough 
money  to  start  in  business  for  himself. 

While  he  was  still  in  college  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  cousin,  Harry  F.  Morse. 
They  bought  ice  from  the  firms  that  harvested 
it  on  the  Kennebec  River  and  sold  it  in  New 
York,  delivering  it  there  in  vessels  which  they 


built  in  the  shipyard  now  occupied  by  the  Hyde 
Windlass  Company.  On  one  of  his  first  visits 
to  New  York,  while  he  was  still  in  college,  he 
signed  a  contract  with  one  of  the  wealthiest 
brewers  in  the  city  for  50,00c  tons  of  ice.  When 
he  asked  the  brewer  for  a  reference,  he  was 
sent  to  a  bank  which  he  found  belonged  to 
his  customer,  who  had  two  large  breweries  and 
was  worth  between  $8,000,000  and  $10,000,000. 
When  young  Morse  returned,  the  brewer 
said: 

"Young  man,  you  had  better  give  me  a 
reference.     I  don't  know  you." 

Morse  had  to  confess  that  he  did  not  know 
anyone  in  New  York.  "But,"  he  said,  "if 
you  will  telegraph  my  father  in  Bath,  he  will 
tell  you  all  about  me." 

The  answering  telegram  read:  "We  don't 
know  where  Charlie  is  or  what  he  is  doing, 
but  will  back  him  in  anything  he  does." 

The  firm  made  $50,000  on  this  one  contract. 
It  is  commonly  reported  that  Morse  had  made 
$500,000  before  he  left  college.  It  is  certain 
that,  for  that  time  and  place,  he  was  a  rich  man 
on  the  day  of  his  graduation,  and  rich  through 
his  own  exertions. 
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Morse's  genius  for  seeing  a  profit  led  the 
firm  to  branch  out  into  other  fields.  Pine  lands 
were  purchased  in  the  South  and  the  cut  of 
other  firms  was  bought  outright.  The  firm — 
which  then  included  Charles  W.  Morse,  B.  W. 
Morse,  his  father,  and  H.  F.  Morse,  his  cousin — 
supplied  lumber  to  the  Bath  shipyards  and  to 
some  customers  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
They  sold  ice  at  wholesale  in  Philadelphia  and 
cities  further  South,  as  well  as  in  New  York, 
and  most  of  it  they  carried  in  their  own  vessels. 
In  1880  the  firm  of  Morse  and  Company  was 
established  in  New  York  and  five  years  later 
C.  W.  Morse  left  Maine  and  settled  there.  At 
first,  he  confined  his  operations  to  managing 
his  fleet  of  vessels,  doing  a  general  ship 
brokerage  business,  and  carrying  on  wholesale 
operations  in  ice  and  lumber. 

But  this  did  not  last.  It  is  said  in  Bath 
that  Morse  has  always  had  his  eye  on  the  main 
chance,  and  by  the  main  chance  they  mean 
money.  A  shortage  in  the  ice  crop  put  some 
of  the  retail  ice  companies  into  his  power.  He 
accepted  the  opportunity  and  the  public  got  its 
first  taste  of  his  genius  for  combination.  In 
1897,  he  formed  the  Consolidated  Ice  Com- 
pany. 

Before  this,  however,  he  had  become  a  man 
of  importance  in  the  ice  business  in  New  York, 
and  had  formed  some  financial  connections. 
By  1898,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  of  the  Sprague  National 
Bank  of  Brooklyn,  vice-president  and  director 
of  the  Garfield  National  Bank,  and  the  presi- 
dent and  a  director  of  the  Consolidated  Ice 
Company.  His  connection  with  banks  and 
trust  companies  was  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  his  career.  It  meant  credit  to  him, 
the  power  to  finance  purchases  and  consolida- 
tions. Yet,  until  1900,  Mr.  Morse  had  never 
attracted  public  attention.  He  was  simply 
one  of  many  of  New  York's  successful  men. 

The  ice  supply  of  New  York  came  from  the 
Hudson  River  and  from  the  Kennebec  and 
Penobscot  Rivers  in  Maine,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  supply  was  controlled  by  the 
Consolidated  Ice  Company  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker Ice  Company.  The  former  did  almost 
all  the  wholesale  and  retail  business  in  New 
York  and  the  latter  operated  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington.  On  March  11, 
1899,  Mr.  Morse  incorporated  the  American 
Ice  Company  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  The  stock  of  the  two  old  companies 
amounted  to  $20,000,000,  although  their  prop- 


erty was  not  worth  that  amount.  The  Ameri- 
can Ice  Company  exchanged  its  stock,  share 
for  share,  for  the  stock  of  the  two  companies 
and  then  issued  $15,000,000  more  stock.  The 
$35,000,000  was  regularly  listed  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The  wisdom  of  his 
connection  with  the  banks  and  trust  companies 
now  becomes  apparent.  To  finance  such  a 
scheme,  he  needed  their  help.  He  smoothed 
his  way  in  another  direction  also.  He  was 
a  good  friend  to  Tammany;  Mayor  Van  Wyck 
and  his  brother  and  John  F.  Carroll  were  all 
shareholders  in  the  ice  company.  Pleasant  re- 
lations with  the  powers  that  be  is  a  most  valuable 
asset  to  an  ice  company,  because  of  its  need  of 
pier  facilities.  A  very  nice  regard  even  for 
appearances  would  have  prevented  a  mayor 
of  the  city  from  being  interested  in  the  Morse 
company,  particularly  since  it  was  a  monopoly. 
Yet  Van  Wyck  and  other  Tammany  politicians 
were  in  it.  The  consolidation  earned  for 
Morse  the  title  of  "the  Ice  King,"  and  almost 
immediately  the  people  tried  to  throw  off  his 
yoke.  In  the  summer  of  1900,  the  American 
Ice  Company  raised  the  price  of  ice  in  New 
York  from  thirty  cents  to  sixty  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  caused  untold  suffering  among 
the  poor.  The  company  became  known  as 
the  Ice  Trust  and  "Ice  Van  Wyck"  was  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach.  The  papers  began  a 
crusade  against  the  company.  Attorney- 
General  John  C.  Davies,  at  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  Hearst,  began  an  examination  of  the  com- 
pany in  New  York.  The  World  started  a 
similar  procedure  in  Brooklyn.  Neither  the 
criminal  nor  the  civil  cases  against  the  com- 
pany ever  amounted  to  anything,  but  the  facts 
brought  out  in  the  examination  aroused  such 
popular  resentment  that  the  company  dropped 
the  price  again.  Its  stock  declined  rapidly  in 
value  and  finally  the  company  had  to  be  re- 
organized. Mr.  Morse,  however,  is  credited 
with  having  made  $12,000,000  out  of  the  whole 
transaction.  Blood  money  of  the  poor,  Mr. 
Morse's  enemies  called  it.  That  is  hardly  a 
fair  characterization,  yet  there  is  little  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  giant  combination,  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor  or  of  the 
consumer. 

What  money  Mr.  Morse  actually  made  is  not 
of  so  much  importance. 

A  list  of  the  companies  in  which  he  was 
interested  in  iqo2  shows  what  part  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  Ice  Company  had  in 
his  career : 
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Boston  Insurance  Co Director 

ButUrick   Publishing  Co " 

City  Trust  Co 

Eastern  Steamship  Co " 

The  Fourteenth  Strict   Hank " 

The  Gansevoort  Bank Vice-P.  and  " 

The  Garfield  National  Bank "     "       " 

Herald  Square  Realty  Co ' 

Lincoln  National  Bank  of  Bath,  Me " 

National  Bank  of  North  America  1st  Vice-P.  and  " 

National  Broadway  Bank "       "     "      "  " 

New  Amsterdam  National  Bank  . .   "      "     "       "  " 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  Bank  " 

Nineteenth  Ward  Bank " 

Northern  Insurance  Co " 

The  Quincy  Gas  and  Electric  Co Vice-P.  and  " 

Sprague  National  Bank " 

State  Safe  Deposit  Vaults " 

Telegraph,  Telephone  and  Cable  Co.  of  America.  " 

Title  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y " 

Twelfth  Ward  Bank " 

Varick  Bank  of  N.  Y 

Mr.  Morse  already  had  money  beyond  the 
point  where  money  can  mean  anything  but 
power,  and,  aside  from  his  own  private  fortune, 
he  had  the  strength  of  the  institutions  which 
he  controlled.  He  had  worked  the  ice  business 
about  as  far  as  he  could  and  had  to  change. 

The  condition  of  the  coastwise  steamship 
lines  gave  him  just  the  opportunity  he  wanted. 
These  lines  had,  in  many  cases,  little  more  than 
a  nominal  capitalization  and  their  control  was 
centred  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people.  And 
Mr.  Morse  already  owned  a  fleet  of  sixty  or 
seventy  sailing  vessels  and  he  knew  something 
of  the  condition  of  the  coastwise  traffic.  His 
first  acquisition  was  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Co.,  the  consolidation  of  four  companies  that 
for  sixty  or  eighty  years  had  been  running  be- 
tween Boston,  the  Maine  ports,  and  St.  John, 
N.  B.  His  second  purchase  was  the  Hudson 
Navigation  Co.,  with  lines  from  New  York  to 
Albany  and  Troy.  His  purchases  had  not 
attracted  much  attention  up  to  1905,  when  he 
began  the  operations  which  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  the  "Steamship  King." 

His  methods  of  acquiring  the  different  lines 
has  not  varied  materially.  He  makes  an  offer 
to  the  owners,  who  are  usually  few  in  number, 
for  most  of  these  companies  were  family  affairs 
and  had  little  outstanding  indebtedness.  If 
they  accept,  he  reorganizes  the  company  as 
soon  as  he  assumes  control.  Bonds  are  issued 
up  to  about  the  value  of  the  physical  property 
of  the  company  or  equivalent  to  the  insurance 
which  is  carried.    These  bonds,  or  the  money 


from  their  sale,  is  used  to  purchase  the  line. 
Besides  the  bonds,  the  reorganized  company 
issues  stock  to  two  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  bonds.  Part  of  this  must  be  held  to 
keep  control  of  the  company.  The  rest  is 
sold  and  the  proceeds  may  be  devoted  to  paying 
the  purchase  price  of  the  line,  if  the  bonds  did 
not  cover  it.  What  is  left  is  presumably  profit. 
His  banks  enable  him  to  have  the  ready  money 
or  credit  to  put  these  deals  through.  He  told 
a  broker  not  long  ago,  with  some  show  of  pride, 
that  he  had  never  been  connected  with  a  bad 
bond  issue;  "but,"  the  broker  continued,  "a 
man  takes  chances  on  Morse  stocks,  for  he  is 
liberal  in  his  capitalizations." 

Under  this  method  he  acquired  the  Metro- 
politan Line,  which  runs  from  New  York  to 
Boston  around  Cape  Cod.  Then  came  the 
old  Clyde  Line,  with  its  fleet  of  twenty-two 
ships  touching  at  almost  all  the  Atlantic  ports 
from  Boston  to  Jacksonville,  and  at  West  Indian 
ports  as  well.  That  was  merely  a  step  in  his 
career.  The  Mallory  Line,  which  has  been 
bringing  cotton  from  Galveston  to  the  New 
England  mills  since  1866,  was  the  next  link 
in  his  chain.  Thirty-five  million  dollars'  worth 
of  stocks  and  bonds  were  issued  against  these 
two  lines.  But  Mr.  Morse  was  not  done.  His 
next  purchases  came  so  quickly  on  each  other's 
heels  that  even  Wall  Street,  where  office  boys 
discuss  millions  with  equanimity,  was  excited. 

He  offered  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Railroad  $20,000,000,  for  their  Long 
Island  Sound  Lines.  On  the  qth  of  February, 
1907,  the  railroad  refused  the  offer.  Three 
days  later,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Booth,  president  of 
the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Line, 
admitted  that  Morse  had  bought  control  of  his 
company.  A  week  later  it  was  known  that 
he  had  the  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Line. 
Then  Mr.  Morse  organized  a  $60,000,000 
corporation  in  Maine  named  the  Consolidated 
Steamship  Lines  Co.,  as  a  holding  company 
for  his  other  lines.  He  then  sailed  away  to 
Cuba. 

For  a  week  his  purchases  had  averaged 
$2,000,000  a  day  and  he  had  made  one  offer 
of  $20,000,000  which  had  been  refused.  In 
about  five  years'  time,  this  one  man  has  gotten 
the  possession  of  the  principal  steamship  lines 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  between  New  Brunswick 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  except  those  belonging 
to  the  railroads.  And  his  method  of  getting 
them  has  been  such  that,  without  doubt,  he  has 
more  money  now  than  he  did  when  he  began 
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THE   ROUTES   OF  THE   MORSE   STEAMSHIPS 
Although  he  has  acquired  in  the  last  five  years  almost  all  of  the  regular  coastwise  steamship  lines  (except  those 
belonging  to  the  railroads),  the  tonnage  of  his  ships  is  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  engaged  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  trade 


to  buy  the  lines,  and  he  has  control  of  them 
besides.  He  is  the  same  kind  of  a  steamship 
man  that  Mr.  Harriman  is  a  railroad  man. 
They  both  went  at  the  transportation  business 
from  the  Wall  Street  end.  In  all  his  operations, 
he  has   been   for  himself.     Mr.   Charles   M. 


Schwab  is  one  of  his  directors;  Mr.  John  W. 
Gates  is  another.  Tammany  was  with  him. 
But  he  is  agent  for  no  clique  or  interest.  In  all 
the  deals  that  he  has  been  in,  C.  W.  Morse  has 
been  the  boss. 

The  consolidation  of  the  lines  he  has  acquired 
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will  save  something  in  piers,  reshipments,  ticket 
S  and  clerical  forces.    One  of  his  boa: 

:or  Cobb  of  the  Eastern  S.  S.  Co.,  was 
the  first  turbine  in  American  waters.  When 
the  new  ships  Harvard  and  Yale ,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Line,  are  finished  in  June,  there  will 
be  a  much  needed  competition  against   the 

Haven  Road's  monopoly  between  New 
York  and  Boston.  But  Mr.  Morse  has  not 
had  a  creative  career.  His  genius  has  been  in 
seeing  opportunities  for  profit  in  buying,  selling, 
and  consolidation,  and  he  has  proved  himself 
an  adept  at  reorganization.  Besides  his  steam- 
ship and  banking  interests  he  is  a  director  in  a 
gas  company,  in  a  publishing  company,  in  a 


real  estate  company,  in  a  telephone  company, 
and  in  a  wall-paper  concern. 

The  steamship  king  is  a  rather  small  man, 
with  a  tendency  to  be  stout;  he  is  the  typical 
successful  business  man  of  New  York  who 
shows  the  lack  of  exercise. 

He  is  loyal  to  his  friends,  he  loves  his  native 
town,  and  he  loves  to  make  money.  To 
Bath  he  has  given  a  $60,000  high  school.  He 
has  some  of  his  ships  built  there,  which  helps 
the  town,  and  he  also  incorporates  many  of  his 
companies  there  so  that  Bath  may  get  the  taxes. 
He  is  only  fifty-one  years  old.  He  still  has  his 
eye  on  the  main  chance  and  he  has  greater 
power  than  ever  before. 


WASHINGTON'S   ANCESTRAL    FARM 

THE  MANOR  FARM,  GRANTED  TO  LAURENCE  WASHINGTON  BY  HENRY  YIII 

BY 

ARTHUR  BRANSCOMBE 


OF  THE  rapidly  disappearing  buildings 
of  antiquity  left  as  heirlooms  of  the 
historic  past,  none  can  lay  claim  to 
greater  distinction  than  the  many  ancient  farm- 
houses with  which  Old  England  abounds. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek;  for,  in  rnany 
instances,  their  history  dates  backward  to  the 
Conquest  and  so  little  altered  is  the  general 
aspect  of  many  of  these  old  homesteads  that, 
even  were  it  possible  for  their  founders  to 
rit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  they  would 
find  but  little  change  in  the  actual  buildings, 
so  well  preserved  are  they  both  within  and 
without. 

Following  the  dissolution  of  the  English 
monasteries  and  their  reversion  to  the  Crown, 
a  large  percentage  of  these  ancient  institutions, 
together  with  their  extensive  parks  and  pastures, 
were  granted  to  men  that  had  not  only  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  State,  but  whose  tastes 
inclined  toward  agricultural  pursuits.  And, 
in  cases  where  the  recipient's  financial 
standing  warranted  additional  royal  favor,  a 
further  grant  was  frequently  made,  either  in 
kine  or  coin,  to  enable  them  to  uphold 
adequately  the  dignity  of  their  newly  acquired 
position.  From  this  source  is  to  be  traced  the 
true  history  and  fortunes  of  many  old  English 
county  families. 


The  village  of  Sulgrave  is  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  county  of  Northamptonshire 
and  but  a  short  distance  from  Helmdon  station, 
on  the  Great  Central  Railroad.  The  Washing- 
ton farm  stands  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  village, 
about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  ancient 
church.  Its  history  dates  from  A.  D.  1090, 
when  it  was  bequeathed  by  Earl  Simon  de  St. 
Liz,  the  rebuilder  of  Northampton  and  founder 
of  its  ancient  castle,  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew, 
by  whom  it  was  held  until  its  surrender  to  the 
Crown  upon  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
After  a  prolonged  and  stubborn  resistance,  it 
was  one  of  the  last  communities  to  surrender 
to  the  forces  which  Thomas  Cromwell,  Henry 
the  Eighth's  principal  minister,  brought  to  bear 
against  them. 

It  was  specially  granted  by  Henry  Yin,  in 
1539,  to  Laurence  Washington  for  his  services 
to  the  county  and  the  State.  This  Laurence 
Washington  was  the  great-great-great-great- 
great  grandfather  of  the  immortal  George 
ington.  It  remained  in  the  family  until 
1610,  when  it  was  sold  through  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances by  his  son  and  heir,  Robert 
Washington,  to  Laurence  Makepiece. 

Laurence  Washington,  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, removed  from  his  home  in  Wharton, 
Lancashire,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
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Northampton,  where  he  rapidly  rose  in  public 
favor  and  speedily  gained  for  himself  an  envi- 
able reputation.  In  1533,  he  was  elected 
chief  magistrate  of  the  county  and  fifteen 
years  later  we  find  him  again  occupying  the 
mayoral  chair.  He  resided  at  the  Manor 
Farm  with  his  family,  consisting  of  four  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  until  February  19,  1584, 
upon  which  day  he  died  and  was  buried  in 
St.  James'  Church,  Sulgrave,  in  the  same 
vault  with  his  wife,  Amee,  who  had  died  some 
twenty  years  earlier. 


which  was  managed  by  his  son  Robert, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  been  taken  into 
partnership. 

Reckless  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  however,  was  accountable,  later  on,  for 
a  series  of  serious  reverses  resulting  finally  in 
the  mortgaging  of  the  property.  The  de- 
clining years  of  Laurence  Washington's  life 
were  saddened  by  domestic  worries  and  finan- 
cial difficulties,  from  which  the  family  never 
really  recovered.  It  was  not  until  1610,  how- 
ever,   that    the    final    crash    came,    when    the 


REAR  VIEW  OF  THE  MANOR  HOUSE,  SULGRAVE 


During  the  early  years  of  his  tenancy  of 
the  Sulgrave  mansion,  the  farming  portion 
of  the  estate,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  exten- 
sive pasture-lands,  was  managed  by  a  salaried 
overseer  who  gained  considerable  fame  for 
both  himself  and  his  employer  as  a  successful 
wool-grower  and  breeder  of  prize  cattle. 
But  when,  some  twenty  years  prior  to  his 
death,  Laurence  Washington  retired  from 
active  public  life,  he  personally  under 
took  the  entire  supervision  of  the  estate 
and  with  such  success  that  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  extend  the  area  of  his  opera 
tions.     He  then  purchased  an  adjoining  farm, 


mortgagee  foreclosed  and  the  estate  passed  into 
other  hands. 

THE    WASHINGTON   FARM   AS   IT    IS   TO-DAY 

The  present  owner  of  the  farm,  which  now 
comprises  about  210  acres,  is  Mr.  Reginald 
Pack,  and  the  occupant  is  Mr.  Frank  Cave, 
who  has  resided  there  for  the  last  six  years. 

The  dwelling  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation and  is  externally  rich  in  armorial 
bearings  and  lavishly  embellished  within  with 
fine  old  oaken  carvings  and  panels.  ( )n  the 
south  side  of  the  building,  just  above  the  an 
cient  doorway,  the  Washington  shield,  bearing 
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THE  MANOR  HOUSE,  SULGRAVE 
('■ranted  by  Henry  VIII  to  Laurence  Washington 

date  A.  D.  1540,  ornaments  a  square  block  of 
stone.  Time  and  the  elements  have  played 
havoc  with  this  relic;  but  the  accompanying 
reproduction  of  an  early  plaster  cast  of  the  arms 
shows  plainly  enough  that  the  stars  and  stripes 
of  the  American  flag  may  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  English  Wash- 
ington family. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  adopted  motto  of  the 
family,  embracing  the  appropriate  sentence 
from  the  poet  Ovid,  Exitus  acta  probat — "act- 
ions are  tested  by  their  results" — does  not 
accompany  this  particular  shield;  but  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  numerous  miniature  carvings  of 
the  arms  which  adorn  the  massive  masonry 
of  the  south  wing.  In  close  proximity  to  the 
shield,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  is  the  old  sun- 
dial, while  higher  up,  in  the  centre  of  the  gable, 
the  quaint  arms  of  the  historic  priory  are  still 
to  be  seen. 

With  successive  restorations  and  repairs, 
much  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  interior 
of  the  building  has  disappeared;  but  the  old 
oaken  staircase  and  the  grand  old  dining- 
room,  with  its  huge  fireplace  framed  in  oak, 
vividly  recall  the  splendor  of  its  early  history. 


And  it  requires  but  little  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  conjure  up  one  of  those  merry  scenes  of 
bygone  days  when  King  Carnival  held  sway 
within  its  ancient  walls.  On  either  side  of  the 
old  entrance-hall  and  just  within  the  Norman 
doorway,  the  quaint  carvings  of  the  "bearers" 
of  the  old  priory  arms  are  still  to  be  seen. 

In  1584,  the  population  of  Sulgrave  was 
close  upon  600;  but,  strange  to  relate,  the  Last 
census  taken  discloses  the  lowest  figures  re- 
corded since  that  date — the  aggregate  popula- 
tion numbering  but  395.  This  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  long- 
existing  agricultural  depression  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  depopulated  the  rural  districts 
of  England. 

St.  James's  Church,  Sulgrave,  wherein  repose 
the  remains  of  many  of  George  Washington's 


ST.  JAMES'S  CHURCH,  SULGRAVE 


TREASURE  CHEST,  800  YEARS  OLD 

ancestors,  is  an  ancient  landmark  worthy  of 
passing  reference.  As  it  now  exists,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  picturesque  as  the  original  structure, 
which  dates  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  outer  scheme  of  recent 
restoration  embraced  the  substitution  of  a 
modern  roof  for  the  ancient  but  more  pictur- 
esque covering.  The  inner  renovation,  including 
the  removal  of  the  old  galleries  and  worm-worn 
pews,  has  robbed  it  of  much  of  its  old-world 
atmosphere.  This  work  of  restoration  was 
carried  out  about  twenty  years  ago  and  necessi- 
tated the  opening  of  the  old  Washington  vault 
and  the  disclosure  of  numerous  leaden  coffins 
in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation.  Subse- 
quent to  this,  six  out  of  the  nine  splendid 
"brasses"  which  originally  adorned  the  en- 
trance to  the  Washington  vault  were  stolen 
by  some  unknown  thief  whose  act  of  vandalism 
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FACSIMILE  OF    INSCRIPTION    ON    I'll!  IF  LAU- 

RENCE WASHINGTON,  IN   ST    JAMES'S  CHURCH 

will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  yet  meet  with  just 
punishment. 

Apart  from  the  Washington  relics,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  object  to  be  seen  within  the 
sacred  bidding  is  an  ancient  iron-bound  oaken 
treasure-chest,  which  is  over  800  years  old. 
This  unique  specimen  of  ancient  carpentry — 
designed  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  an  army  of 
burglars — was,  like  many  others  of  equally 
massive  construction,  reduced  to  its  present 
battered  condition  by  one  of  those  hordes  of 
savage  soldiery  whose  delight  it  was,  during 
the  devastating  civil  wars,  to  pillage 
and  plunder.  It  still  shows  innumerable 
marks  of  the  battle-axes  used  to  demolish  its 
six  massive  locks.  Intended  as  a  receptacle 
for  valuable  monastic  plate  and  regalia,  it 
orginally  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
ancient  prion-,  from  whence  it  was  removed 
by  Laurence  Washington  and  presented  as  an 
heirloom  to  the  church.  Adjoining  St.  James's 
are  the  interesting  remains  of  the  old  military 
fort,  or  earthworks,  upon  which  were  mounted 
the  ponderous  cannon  of  the  Royalist  troops 
who,  at  this  spot,  gave  battle  to  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  rioters,  in  1536. 

Some  five  years  ago.  a  praise-worthy  effort 
was  made  to  popularize  the  English  villages  of 
Sulsrrave  and  Great  Brinsrton — the  two  North- 


amptonshire hamlets  associated  with  the  early 
Washington  ancestry — with  American  tourists. 
The  purchase  of  the  old  Manor  Farm,  with  a 
view  to  converting  it  into  a  sort  of  Mecca  for 
American  pilgrims,  was  then  contemplated; 
but  lack  of  funds,  combined  with  the  singular 
apathy  shown  by  American  tourists  themselves 
toward  the  scheme,  was  accountable  for  its 
abandonment. 


ONE   OF   THE 


BEARERS"   OF   THE   OLD   PRIORY  ARMS 
A.  D.  1088 


THE  WASHINGTON  SHIELD 
Showing,  as  some  believe,  the  origin  of  the  design  of  the  American  Flag 


There  is,  I  understand,  some  little  prospect 
of  its  revival  by  one  of  the  most  progressive 
English  railroad  companies.  With  judicious 
advertising  and  a  popular  tourists'  programme, 
the  railroad  may  yet  succeed  in  raising  the  old 
Washington  farm  of  Sulgravc  from  its  present 
position  of  comparative  obscurity  to  one  worthy 
its  historic  past. 

L'pon  the  amount  of  interest  the  enterprise 
awakens  among  Americans  will  depend  the 
real  success  of  the  undertaking. 
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ITS  FUTURE    GREATNESS    VIEWED    IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  PRESENT  PROGRESS 

BY 

SAMUEL   P.  VERNER 

(MS.    VERNER    IS   THE    MANAGING    DIRECTOR  OF   THE    RECENT   GREAT   AMERICAN   CONCESSIONS    IN  CENTRAL   AFRICA) 


BETTER  fifty  years   of    Europe  than  a 
cycle    of    Cathay,"    wrote    the    poet. 
But  now,  a  decade  of  Africa  is  better 
than  fifty  years  of  Europe. 

Progress  in  Central  Africa  after  discovery 
has  been  at  least  ten  times  as  rapid  as  in 
America.  Compare  the  conditions  on  Victoria 
Nyanza  now.  and  on  Lake  Superior  at  a 
corresponding  period  of  American  history. 
It  was  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  discovery 
of  Lake  Superior  by  the  white  man  before  any 
settlement  was  effected  on  its  shores;  but  the 
locomotive's    whistle    was    heard    along    the 


African    lake    forty-seven    years    after    Speke 
discovered  it. 

The  early  settlers  around  Lake  Superior 
had  to  transport  supplies  from  the  coast  by 
slow  sail  and  by  canoe  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  lake,  or  up  the  Mississippi  and  over- 
land, a  matter  of  several  months.  Victoria 
Nyanza  gets  the  London  Times  from  home 
in  less  than  a  month.  The  first  steamer  on 
Superior  came  after  three  hundred  years  of 
white  occupation;  the  fleet  on  Nyanza  in  less 
than  forty.  Superior's  whites  lacked  matches, 
cartridges,  petroleum  oil,  the  sewing-machine, 
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TWO   GREAT   EGYPTIAN   EMPIRE  BUILDERS 
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The  significance  of  this  is  that  savage  Africa 
will  move  with  the  momentum  of  the  forces 
of  all  modern  civilization,  almost  from  its 
initial  step.  What  this  means  in  comparative 
progress  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  The  his 
tory  of  the  transition  of  savage  America,  of 
Australia,  or  of  other  part^  of  the  world. 
affords  no  analogy.  The  progress  of  Africa 
will  be  infinitely  more  rapid. 
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MONUMENT  TO  CECIL  RHODES  AT  BULUWAYO 
••  It  is  his  will  that  he  l<x)k  forth 
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the  hypodermic  needle,  the  thermometer, 
quinine,  canned  goods,  cotton  cloth,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  articles 
that  have  come  into  use  since  the  settlement 
of  our  Northwest.  Nyanza  has  all  these 
and  most  of  the  other  conveniences  not  enum- 
erated. The  settler  in  Uganda  already  enjoys 
the  agencies  and  instruments  of  civilization 
for  which  our  pioneer  ancestry  had  centuries 
to  wait. 


CECIL  KHODES'S  GRAVE  A  I    BULUWAYO 
"  Living  he  was  the  land,  and  dead 
His  soul  shall  be  her  soul  " 


' 


THE  LIVINGSTONE  TREE 

The  first  burial  place  of  the  great  explorer,  who  now  rests  in  Westminster 

Abbey 

Edmund  Burke's  analysis  of  the  influence 
in  America  of  the  black  man  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  certain  "dominating"  trait  in  the 
early  Virginia  character,  is  really  more  pro- 
found than  is  realized.  The  Negro  slave  gave 
a  certain  masterfulness  to  the  American  colonist ; 
it  came  out  in  Jefferson's  and  Hamilton's 
pens  (Hamilton  came  from  West  Indian 
slaveholding  stock),  and  in  the  swords  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jackson. 
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A  TOUCH  OF  CIVILIZATION  ON  THE  CONGO 
It  shows  what  much  of  interior  Africa  may  become 

The  same  thing  made  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa  so  fiercely  determined  on  dominion, 
and  will  play  a  great  part  in  the  future  of  all 
Africa.  In  fact,  the  white  man  and  the  black 
man,  in  proper  relation,  constitute  the  most 
efficient  industrial  machine  for  tropical  develop- 
ment that  has  yet  taken  part  in  the  civilizing 
of  the  world.  The  Caucasian  and  the  African, 
working  together,  will  do  what  each,  working 
separately,  has  failed  in  all  the  ages  to 
accomplish. 

This  is  not  meant  for  prophecy.  It  is  a 
summary  of  probabilities.  Before  enumera- 
ting the  actual  results  apparently  imminent 
in  Africa,  let  us  glance  at  the  causes,  favoring 
and  opposing,  from  which  these  results  must 
come. 

Africa's  boundless  wealth 

The  most  important  of  the  favorable  in- 
fluences is  the  latent  wealth  of  the  continent. 
The  marvelous  growth  of  the  newer  parts  of 
the  civilized  world  in  late  years,  richly  reward- 


A  PIONEER  HOME  ON  THE  CONGO 
A  dwelling  both  sanitary  and  comfortable 

ing  the  pioneers,  has  taught  the  lesson  of  the 
new  opportunity.  Europe  and  America  have 
learned  this  lesson  well.  Once  let  the  full 
truth  of  the  immense  resources  of  Africa 
come  home  to  the  people  of  these  continents, 
and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  white  men  to  work 
there.  This  undeveloped  wealth  may  be 
summarized  briefly: 

(1)  Five  million  square  miles  of  wealth- 
producing  land,  absolutely  undeveloped,  in 
excess  of  what  is  or  may  be  required  for  the 
natives,  and  exclusive  of  all  desert  or  other- 
wise unproductive  areas. 

(2)  Known  gold-bearing  reef,  vein  and 
placer  deposits  that  will  probably  produce 
for  scores  of  years  after  opening  a  total  annual 
value  of  $300,000,000. 

(3)  Diamonds  and  precious  stones  to  the 
value  of  $100,000,000  annually. 

(4)  Coal  beds  covering  800,000  square 
miles. 

(5)  Copper  deposits  equal  to  those  of  North 
America  and  Europe  combined. 


A  TRAVELER'S  BAGGAGE  IN  TRANSIT 

The  railroad  baggage-car  will  abolish  this  procession 


A  GROI  P  OF  CONGO  SCHOj  (LBOYS 

The  men  of  Africa's  tomorrow 
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MARKET-SQUARE  IN  JOHANNESBURG.       THE  OX-WAGON  IS  ALREADY  ANTIQUE 


(6)  Beds  of  iron  ore  aggregating  a  probable 
quantity  five  times  in  excess  of  those  known 
in  North  America. 

(7)  A  visible  supply 'of  hardwood  and  other 
lumber  of  the  total  quantity  of  at  least  2,000 
billion  cubic  feet  (solid  dimensions). 

(8)  Water-powers  totaling  a  horse-power 
equal  to  at  least  ninety  times  that  of  Niagara 
Falls,   neglecting  all  powers  less  than  10,000. 

(9)  An  available  labor  force,  not  yet  in  use, 
of    15,000,000   able-bodied   men. 

(10)  Forty  thousand  miles  of  river  and  lake 
navigation. 

(n)  Climatic,  topographic,  and  meteorological 
conditions  so  varied  as  to  present  an  environ- 
ment, somewhere  within  the  bounds  of  the 
continent,  suitable  to  every  race. 

THE   OPPOSING    INFLUENCES 

(1)  The  reputation  for  unhealthfulness  rest- 
ing upon  the  larger  part  of  the  African  conti- 


nent. This  has  kept  away  the  mass  of  settlers 
and  still  operates  on  the  minds  of  the  white 
race.  Out  of  its  11,000,000  square  miles, 
Africa  probably  has  1,000,000  which  may  be 
considered  unfavorable  to  the  Caucasian  for 
permanent  residence.  4,000,000  square  miles 
are  barren,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  present 
development,  though  what  irrigation  or  drain- 
age may  yet  do  is  an  interesting  question. 
Of  the  remaining  6,000,000  square  miles,  the 
larger  part  will  be  for  some  time  under  the 
ban  caused  by  the  unhealthfulness  of  other 
smaller  parts.  This  evil  repute  is  destined, 
however,  to  be  corrected  very  rapidly  in  the 
near  future. 

(2)  The  inaccessibility  of  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  owing  to  the  deserts  and  to  the 
cataracts  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 
This  is  really  what  has  so  long  retarded  the 
civilization  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  re- 
mained for  the   railroad   to   change  all  this. 


A  TRAIN-LOAD  OF  TRACTION  ENGINES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
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The  very  cataracts  in  the  rivers  will  now  afford 
power    for    electrical    transportation. 

(3)  The  difficulties  presented  by  the  social 
and  political  relations  between  the  races. 
This  is  a  very  serious  source  of  hindrance  to 
progress,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  It  is 
one  to  which  statesmen  and  empire  builders 
ought  to  address  the  most  serious  and  un- 
prejudiced attention. 

(4)  The  conflicting  ambitions  of  great  Euro- 
pean powers  or  between  the  African  colonists 
and  their  home  governments,  may  prove  to  be 
the  worst  stumbling  block  of  all.     Fortunately, 


and  gives  access  to  regions  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  absolutely  unattainable. 
The  railroad,  instead  of  serving  the  needs  of 
an  established  commerce,  will  create  commerce 
and  facilitate  industrial  exploitation.  Com- 
pared, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  and  the  actual  displacement 
of  vested  interests  in  China,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  terrific  obstacles  of  snow  and 
ice  in  Canada  and  Siberia,  the  hindrances  to 
railroad  development  in  Africa  are  not  at  all 
serious.  The  governmental  stability  of  the 
European  powers,  as   contrasted  with  certain 


A  "SAW-MILL"  IN  A  CONGO  FOREST 
The   vast   forests  are  rich   in   huge  hardwood   trees 


the  growing  influence  of  the  idea  of  arbitration 
and  the  lessons  taught  home  governments  by 
successful  colonial  revolts,  may  modify  the 
menace  of  European  or  colonial  wars. 

The  development  of  Africa  can  hardly  be 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  At  no  time  in  history  has  mankind 
approached  a  new  land  with  such  tremendous 
engines  of  achievement  at  its  command. 
The  steamboat  and  the  insular  character  of  I  he 
continent  make.-  it  more  accessible  from  the 
sea  than  any  other  great  land.  Steam  naviga- 
tion makes  use  of  the  wonderful  river  systems 


South  American  governments,  will  also  make 
for  African   progress. 

THE   TRUNK    RAILROADS   OF   THE   FUTURE 

Within  fifty  years,  Africa  will  sec  the  com- 
pletion of  two  greal  trans  continental,  north- 
and-south  trunk  lines,  and  five  east  and  west 
trunk  lines.  Of  the  north-and-south  lines, 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad  is  sufficiently 
well  known.  The  other  will  probably  run 
from  Algiers,  on  the  Mediterranean,  across 
the  Sahara  to  Timbuctoo,  thence  branching 
to    Dakar,   on   the   Atlantic   near   the   mouth 
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of  the  Senegal,  and  to  Whydah,  near  the  mouth  British  system  from  the  north  of  the  Congo, 

of    the    Niger.     Of    the    east-and-west    lines,  by   way   of   Uganda,    to    Mombasa,    opposite 

one   will  run  from  Walfisch   Bay,  in  German  Zanzibar.     The   fourth   will   run   from   some- 

Damaraland    on    the   west,    to    Delagoa    Bay,  where  near  Calabar  to  Lake    Tchad,    thence 

on  the  east.     The  second,  parallel  with  this  to  Khartum,  and  on  across  northern  Abyssinia 


•  RAILROAD  MAP  OF  AFRICA  FIFTY  YEARS  HEXCE 
The  solid  lines  indicate  the  railroads  now  in  operation;  the  broken  lines  are  the  railroads  of  the  author's  forecast 

but   700   miles   farther   north,   will   run   from  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden.     The  fifth  will  extend 

Lobido  Bay  in  Benguela  to   some  point  near  from  the  best  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco 

the  mouth   of  the  Zambesi.     The  third,   600  across  North  Africa  to  Alexandria, 
miles  still  farther  north,  will  be  the  Congo-         There  will  also  be  a  number  of  subsidiary 
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NATIVE    "  DUG-OUTS  "   ON  THE  ZAMBESI 

Compare  the  physical  possibilities  of  these  men  with  those  of  the  ordinary  Filipinos 


lines  feeding  these  trunk  systems,  but  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  notice  here. 
The  termini  of  these  railway  lines  will  be  the 
great  African  ports. 

Africa's  commercial  centres 

Cape  Town  should  then  have  a  population 
of  over  1,000,000  whites,  and  half  as  many 
blacks.  Kimberley  will  be  as  large  as  Birming- 
ham; Johannesburg  as  large  as  Sheffield; 
Buluwayo  as  large  as  Leeds.  At  Victoria 
Falls  there  will  be  another  Buffalo;  near  the 
southern  end  of  Tanganyika  will  be  a  city 
as  large  as  Detroit,  one-third  of  whose 
inhabitants  will  be  whites.  Stanleyville,  the 
present  metropolis  of  die  centre  of  the  Congo, 
will  be  ;i  black  St.  Louis.  On  the  shores  of 
Lake  Albert,  there  will  be  an  African  Cleve- 
land. Khartum  will  rival  Memphis;  and 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  together  will  have  the 
present  population  of  New  York.  Somewhere 
in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  Blue  Nile, 


there  will  have  arisen  the  African  Pittsburg; 
a  black  New  Orleans,  somewhere  about  the 
lower  Niger,  will  be  shipping  palm  oil  to  its 
prototype  across  the  Atlantic.  (We  are  not 
concerned  here  with  prophesying  how  these 
American  cities  will  have  grown.) 

The  writer  is  less  hopeful  about  the  orderly 
arrangement,  hygienic  condition,  artistic 
beauty,  economic  convenience,  and  other 
ideal  points  in  the  general  plan  of  these  great 
cities.  It  ought  to  be  a  glorious  opportunity. 
The  lessons  in  urban  construction  resulting 
from  the  experience  of  our  immediate  past 
ought  to  inspire  the  builders  of  Africa.  But 
they  seem  slow  to  learn.  The  writer's  ob- 
servations as  to  the  lines  upon  which  the  future 
great  cities  of  Africa  are  being  planned,  con- 
vince him  that  the  present  designers  are  far 
too  short-sighted  and  narrow  of  vision.  When 
it  becomes  evident  that  natural  causes  will 
almost  certainly  determine  the  growth  of  a 
great  city  at  a  certain  place,  the  government 
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ought  to  have  that  city  laid  out  in  the  beginning 
with  reference  to  its  needs  a  hundred  years 
hence.  The  lines  should  be  generous,  the 
plans  embracing  a  scheme  for  drainage,  water, 
light,  power,  sewage,  local  transit,  the  re- 
servation of  parks,  the  sites  for  public  build- 
ing-, and  division  into  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial, official,  and  residential  districts.  In 
a  word,  the  future  growth  of  a  city  ought  to  be 
so  provided  for  in  its  initial  stages,  that  all 
subsequent  development  will  be  along  the  lines 
of  greatest  convenience  and  beauty,  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  continual  destruction  and 
reconstruction.  Whether  or  not  the  empire- 
builders  of  Africa  will  rise  to  this  occasion,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  most  of  these  cities  should 
adopt  a  scheme  by  which  the  races  will  occupy 
definite  and  separate  locations  in  the  same 
general  municipality. 

At  Khartum,  there  will  be  a  great  university, 
in  which  English  will  be  the  language;  at 
Stanleyville,  probably  another,  where  French 
will  prevail.  Cape  Town  will  have  scien- 
tific institutions  which  will  do  for  the  southern 
hemisphere    more    than    has    been    done     in 


London     up    to    the    present     time    for    the 
northern. 

Victoria  Falls  will  light  Buluwayo  and  the 
upper  Zambesi  Valley,  and  will  be  driving 
street-cars,  looms,  and  other  industrial  plants 
in  all  that  region.  The  cataracts  of  the  Nile 
will  annually  spin  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
into  fabric.  At  the  head  of  the  Livingstone 
cataracts  at  Stanley  Pool,  a  gnat  dam  will 
give  the  Congo  a  fifteen-foot  draft  for  a  thou- 
sand miles,  and  will  deliver  power  to  railroads 
in  four  different  directions. 

The  Delta  and  upper  country  of  the  Niger 
will  be  raising  3,000,000  bales  of  cotton  per 
year.  Over  100,000  square  miles  of  land  will 
be  in  cultivation  for  various  products,  prin- 
cipally by  steam  motor  plows.  The  production 
of  rubber  from  the  African  continent  will 
have  reached  an  annual  total  of  $100,000,000. 
There  will  be  20,000,000  natives  able  to  read 
and  write.  Most  of  the  crews  on  the  railroads 
will  be  black  men.  There  will  be  a  population 
of  over  1,000,000  whites  in  the  uplands  around 
the  great  lakes;  another  1, 000,000  in  the 
hinterland  of  Angola.  The  white  population 
south  of  the  Zambesi  will  number  more  than 


THE  ADVANCE-GUARD  OF  CIVILIZATION 
Europeans  on  an  exploring  tour  in  South  Central  Africa 
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THE  FALLS  OF  THE  ZAMBESI 

Unharnessed   rapids  wasting  fifty  thousand  head  an  hour ' 


THE  ZAMBESI    RAILROAD   BRIDGE 
The  bridging  of  1  his  gorge  was  the  engineering  achievement  of  1905 
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BAROTSI    SOLDIERS    AND  THEIR  EUROPEAN  COMMANDER 


7,000.000;  that  of  North  Africa  beyond  1,000,000. 
In  Abyssinia  there  will  have  been  a  severe  con- 
flict between  immigrants  from  Egypt,  result- 
ing in  the  overthrow  of  the  Abyssinian  govern- 
ment and  the  establishing  of  white  rule.  In 
Liberia  there  will  continue  to  be  black  govern- 
ment, which  will  by  that  time  have  become 
the  best  illustration  the  world  has  yet  afforded 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  for  government. 
On  the  whole,  the  white  man  will  be  governing 
Africa  and  the  black  man  will  be  doing  the 
bulk  of  the  manual  labor. 

Fifty  years  hence  there  will  be  150,000  miles 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires;  30,000 
miles  of  automobile  roads;  40,000  miles  of 
railways.  There  will  be  over  1.000  steam- 
boats on  the  African  rivers. 

In  the  Zambesi  and  southern  Congo  region, 
there  will  be  an  annual  production  of  pig- 
iron  to  the  value  of  over  Si 00,000,000.  There 
will  be  lumber  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  great  equatorial  forests  in  German  and 
British  East  Africa,  and  in  the  Soudan.     One 


will  be  able  to  travel  from  London  to  Cape 
Town,  if  he  wish,  by  way  of  Constantinople, 
Asia  Minor,  Jerusalem,  and  Cairo — all  the 
way  by  rail. 

AN    AFRICAN    "MONROE    DOCTRIXl" 

In  the  political  world,  the  European  corollary 
from  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  Africa  is  a 
political  annex  to  Europe,  will  have  been 
established.  American  ideas  and  institutions, 
however,  will  have  influenced  the  colonial 
policy  of  European  Powers  to  the  extent  that 
every  colony  in  Africa  will  have  its  own  parlia- 
ment and  practical  autonomy.  There  will 
have  been  a  determined  conflict  between  the 
colonists  and  the  home  governments  on  the 
subject  of  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  labor, 
and  the  permission  of  Oriental  immigration. 
This  will  have  resulted  in  the  permanent 
exclusion  of  Asiatics  from  African  territory. 
The  political  and  socia1  relations  between  the 
blacks  and  the  whites  will  have  been  solved 
by  local  segregation  of  the  races,  and  by  the 
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THE  SUEZ  CANAL  AND  THE  CANAL  BUILDING 


governmental  representation  of  each  on  a  basis 
of  population,  wealth,  and  education,  each 
given  a  proportional  value.  An  inter-colonial 
tariff  regime  will  have  been  established,  per- 
mitting practically  free  trade  between  the 
colonies,  with  preferential  trade  tariffs  with  the 
home  countries. 

This  work  of  development  will  have  called 
into  prominence  a  number  of  men  of  great 
genius,  whose  principal  function  will  have 
been  the  industrial  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  political  relations  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  countries. 

There  will  have  been  a  number  of  special 
colonies  former!  for  different  classses  of  refugee- 
peoples  from  Europe.  These  colonies  will 
attempt  the  socialistic  principle,  and  will  have 
definitely  abandoned  it.  African  colonization 
will  result  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  idea  of 
individual  effort,  but  this  will  be  reached  only 
after  the  general  development  by  enormous 
combinations  of  capital. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  former  arlicle, 
which  dealt  with  this  part  of  the  subject  in  more 
detail,  that  white  colonization  will  be  best 
promoted  by  locating  individual  settlers  in 
groups    at    selected    places;    by    restricting   all 


large  concessions  strictly  to  trade,  transporta- 
tion, and  such  mining  as  is  not  practicable 
for  the  individual;  by  gradually  collecting 
the  natives  into  reservations;  by  respecting 
native  laws  and  customs  when  not  actu- 
ally destructive  of  life  or  conducive  to  ser- 
ious injury;  and  by  a  progressive  grant  of 
local  self-government  to  both  settlers  and 
natives. 

Fifty  years  hence  the  awakening  of  the  white 
settlers  and  colonists  in  Africa  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  architectural,  artistic,  and  aesthetic 
in  their  civilization  will  have  just  begun. 
This  will  be  the  beginning  of  colossal  works 
of  art  and  architecture,  having  in  mind  such 
monumental  triumphs  as  the  Pyramids  and 
other  ruins  in  Egypt.  History  will  have  begun 
to  repeat  itse'f.  Realiz  ng  that  civilization 
seems  to  have  begun  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
the  men  of  greatest  talent  in  Africa  will  find 
themselves  unconsciously  influenced  by  the 
mighty  ideals  coming  down  from  remote 
antiquity;  and,  with  the  materials  for  gigantic 
accomplishment  at  hand,  a  series  of  magnificent 
undertakings  will  be  begun,  probably  eclipsing 
everything  that  has  been  achieved  before.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  us  will  live  to  see 
the  time 
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A  BOUT  the  year  1735,  there  was  a  fierce 
l\  battle  between  two  of  the  stronger 
J.  JL  tribes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  chief  of  one  of  these  was  considered  the 
most  powerful  of  his  time.  He  succeeded 
in  overpowering  his  weaker  rival  and  slaugh- 
tered and  captured  a  great  many  of  his  band. 
Some  of  those  captured  escaped,  some  died, 
many  committed  suicide,  till  but  few  were 
left.  This  chief  delivered  to  his  son  a  dozen 
of  these  unfortunate  survivors  to  be  sold  to 
an  American  slaver. 

The  young  African  prince  pushed  his  way 
through  the  jungle  with  the  usual  bodyguard, 
finally  reaching  the  coast.  He  delivered  these 
men  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  received 
his  pay  in  trinkets  of  various  kinds.  He 
was  then  asked  to  go  out  to  the  ship  to  see  this 
wonderful  sailing  vessel,  which  was  anchored 
out  something  like  a  mile  from  the  shore.  He 
accepted  the  invitation.  After  he  had  in- 
spected the  ship,  he  was  asked  by  the  captain 
to  dine,  which  invitation  he  also  accepted.  As 
he  told  the  story  to  my  grandmother,  who  is 
now  about  ninety-six  years  old  (for  this  was  her 
great-grandfather),  he  said  that  they  gave  him 
some  very  nice  things  to  eat  and  some  rather 
curious  things  to  drink,  all  of  which  he  en- 
joyed so  much  that  he  fell  asleep.  When  he 
awoke — he  did  not  know  how  many  days 
after — the  ship  was  in  mid -ocean  and  he  was 
chained  to  one  of  the  creatures  that  he  himself 
had  sold,  and  the  vessel  was  heading  toward 
the  United  States. 

The  ship  was  owned  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  John  Tabb,  who  lived  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  in  Virginia.  The  vessel  with  its 
cargo  was  brought  to  Richmond  and  this 
young  man  was  sold  with  the  rest  at  public 
auction  in  the  slave  markets  of  that  city.    He 


was  bought  by  a  tobacco  planter  who  lived 
in  the  county  of  Amelia,  in  Virginia,  where 
he  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man.  It  was  said 
that  he  brought  more  at  auction  than  any 
member  of  the  party;  he  was  a  fine  physical 
specimen,  weighing  some  200  pounds  and 
standing  about  six  feet  two  inches.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  been 
captured.  My  grandmother  says  of  him  that 
he  never  learned  to  speak  the  English  language 
well,  not  even  the  Negro  dialect;  that  he  de- 
tested America  and  everything  American; 
and  that  certain  days  after  so  many  moons, 
which  he  counted,  were  observed  as  feast  days. 
It  was  impossible,  even  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  to  get  him  to  do  any  work  at  such  times. 
These  days  came  about  three  times  a  year. 
His  master  finally  instructed  the  overseer  not 
to  disturb  him  on  those  days. 

His  great  -  granddaughter,  my  mother's 
mother,  is  not,  I  should  judge,  very  unlike  hei 
great-grandfather,  for  she  was  in  her  youth  a 
fine  specimen  of  Negro  womanhood,  both 
physically  and  mentally;  and  even  to-day, 
in  her  extreme  old  age,  she  is  a  woman  of  re- 
markable strength  and  vigor.  She  carried  the 
keys  to  the  Craddock  plantation  and  stood  next 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  superintending 
the  making  of  the  clothes  and  caring  for  all 
the  children  of  the  plantation  (for  the  mothers 
were  field-hands,  as  a  rule),  conducting  what 
would  now  be  called  a  day  nursery. 

MY   FATHER'S   RECORD   AS   A   SLAVE 

My  father's  mother  was  also  brought  directly 
from  Africa  and  sold  to  a  planter  who  lived 
in  Charlotte  County,  Virginia,  where  my 
father  was  born.  His  own  mother,  a  full- 
blooded  Negro,  lived  to  be  108  years  old.  My 
father    was    owned    by    Dr.    Alexander,    of 
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Charlotte  County.  When  Dr.  Alexander  died, 
about  1850,  the  estate  was  divided  and  my 
father  was  sold  to  John  Crowder,  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  and  presented  to  his  wife  as 
a  Christmas  present. 

I  have  often  heard  my  father  tell  of  his 
experiences  as  a  slave — of  the  hardships  he 
suffered,  and  of  the  very,  very  good  times  he 
had  even  as  a  slave.  For  one  of  the  saving 
traits  of  the  Negro  race  is  its  ability  to  indulge 
in  levity  and  song  in  almost  any  circumstances 
— to  find  fun  and  merriment  even  in  great 
adversity.  One  must  also  remember  that 
during  the  days  of  slavery,  while  the  master 
was  as  kind  often  as  a  master  could  be — if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  kindness  between 
master  and  slave — the  overseers  were  the  poor 
whites  and  they  were  the  ones  who  usually 
made  trouble.  They  were  the  patrollers,  or 
"  Patter-rollers,  "as  they  were  called  by  Negroes, 
who  were  paid  so  much  an  hour  to  catch  and 
whip  any  Negro  found  off  his  master's  planta- 
tion at  night  without  a  pass.  They  received 
from  the  master-class  less  consideration  often 
than  the  slave,  and  the  most  bitter  animosity 
existed  between  the  overseer  and  the  Negro, 
the  Negroes  generally  considering  themselves 
superior  in  every  respect  to  "poor  white  trash." 

This  particular  overseer  had  a  strong  dislike 
for  my  father,  probably  because  he  felt  that 
my  father  received  entirely  too  much  considera- 
tion from  his  mistress  and  master;  in  other 
words,  there  was  a  sort  of  jealous  rivalry  be- 
tween them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
this  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  overseer  was 
reciprocated;  on  my  father's  part  it  was 
stronger,  if  that  were  possible,  and  he  without 
doubt  used  his  opportunity  to  aggravate  the 
overseer.  It  was  against  the  rule  on  Crowder's 
plantation  that  any  of  his  slaves  should  be 
whipped  by  the  overseer,  but  this  overseer 
persisted  in  whipping  my  father — and  in  the 
scuffle  got  the  worst  of  it,  for  my  father  was 
a  man  of  unusual  physical  strength.  He 
whipped  not  only  the  overseer  but  four  Negroes 
who  were  foolish  enough  to  undertake 
to  hold  him. 

My  father  took  the  only  course,  as  he  sup- 
posed, that  was  open  to  obstreperous  slaves — 
He  took  to  the  woods.  This  was  in  November. 
He  lived  with  the  'possums  and  the  'coons, 
amid  snow  and  rain,  until  March;  then  he 
was  forced  to  give  in,  not  for  want  of  food,  but 
because  his  feet  were  in  bad  condition  on 
account  of  lack  of  shoes.     He  returned  one 


snowy  afternoon  slipped  into  the  stable,  and 
hid  himself  in  the  loft  among  the  hay.  His 
hat  was  discovered  by  the  boys,  his  young 
masters,  and  soon  he  was  found.  The  boys 
begged  him  to  go  to  the  house  and  promised 
him  that  if  he  would  see  his  mistress,  their 
mother,  she  would  not  allow  him  to  be  whipped. 
His  feet  had  been  badly  frozen  and  he  was 
suffering,  so  he  finally  yielded.  He  went  to 
the  house  and  received  careful  attention  for 
several  weeks.  When  he  recovered,  his  mas- 
ter gave  him  just  four  "licks,"  and  he  prom- 
ised he  wouldn't  run  away  again;  and  he  also 
promised  that  if  anyone  disturbed  him  he 
would  report  it,  but  that  he  wouldn't  fight. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  my  father 
went  with  his  master  as  body-servant  and  was 
with  him  during  the  first  three  years  of  that 
bitter  struggle,  suffering  all  the  hardships 
that  are  familiar  to  anyone  who  knows  what 
the  Southern  army  underwent.  One  experi- 
ence that  he  used  to  relate  happened  at  Peters- 
burg. He  accidentally  got  within  the  Union 
lines  and  was  told  that  he  might  have  his 
freedom  if  he  would  remain.  But  he  refused, 
saying  that  his  mistress  had  sent  him  to  look 
after  his  master  during  the  war;  that  he  had 
never  disappointed  "ole  mistress"  in  his  life 
and  would  not  then;  that  he  would  stay  with 
them  until  the  war  was  over  or  until  he  or  his 
master  or  both  died;  but  certainly  he  would 
see  that  no  harm  came  to  his  master  so  far  as 
he  was  able  to  protect  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  continued  to  work 
with  the  Crowders  until  Christmas  of  1866, 
when  he  married  my  mother,  whom  he  had 
met  a  few  months  before.  They  were  married 
in  the  old  Plantation  House  of  the  Hillmans 
of  Amelia  County;  the  Hillmans  were  Scotch 
Presbyterians  and,  like  many  other  Southerners, 
had  lost  everything  during  the  war  except 
their  name  and  the  consciousness  of  aristocratic 
ancestry. 

MY  YOUTH  AT  "PLEASANT  SHADE" 

In  January,  1867,  my  father  hired  to  Samuel 
Vaughn,  of  Prince  Edward  County,  and  was 
soon  made  foreman — or  head  man,  as  they 
called  it— on  the  large  plantation.  I  was  born 
on  August  26th  of  the  same  year.  Among 
my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of  my  father 
appearing  on  a  Saturday  morning  with  a  team 
of  four  mules  hitched  to  a  large  farm  wagon; 
he  and  my  mother,  assisted  by  friends,  packed 
our  few  belongings  into  this  wagon,  to  be  taken 
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with  my  mother  and  myself  to  the  Vaughn 
place  in  Prince  Edward  County,  where  he 
had  been  working  for  the  last  three  years. 
I  remember  perfectly  the  long  drive  and  how 
they  wrapped  me  in  old  gray  blankets  marked 
"U.  S.,"  which  had  been  found  on  the  battle- 
fields, to  keep  me  from  suffering  in  the  bitter 
cold. 

It  was  at  this  old  house  in  the  rear  of  the 
Vaughn  mansion — "Pleasant  Shade" — that  I 
spent  most  of  the  years  of  my  youth.  My 
mother  was  cook;  my  father  led  the  hands  on 
the  plantation.  It  was  there  that  I  first  saw 
the  light  of  true  civilization.  On  account  of 
my  parents'  position  on  the  place  and  because 
I  was  the  only  child  near  the  "big  house,"  I 
naturally  received  much  attention  from  the 
Vaughn  family.  I  can  never  forget  Mrs. 
Vaughn — "Miss  Lucy,"  as  we  called  her — 
and  the  three  daughters,  Misses  Patty,  Jenny, 
and  Molly.  I  soon  began  to  carry  "Miss 
Lucy's"  key-basket,  and  this  dignity  I  very 
much  enjoyed.  As  I  grew  larger,  my  duties 
increased  until  I  had  the  care  of  the  fowls.  I 
have  never  in  my  life  since  so  sincerely  envied 
anyone  his  position  as  I  envied  Sam  Reed — 
the  waiter  and  general  house  boy.  "Miss  Lucy" 
had  promised  me  that  when  Sam  was  large 
enough  he  would  be  transferred  to  the  farm 
and  I  should  have  his  place.  Sam  helped  the 
cook  and  made  all  the  open  fires;  he  was  in 
the  "big  house"  all  day  and  wore  good  clothes. 
He  was  with  the  white  folks  so  much  that  the 
people  all  said  he  was  really  "talking  proper." 
Sam  had  many  accomplishments,  too.  He 
could  turn  somersault,  stand  on  his  head,  go 
like  a  cart-wheel,  wheelbarrow  fashion,  and 
do  many  other  kinds  of  acrobatic  feats,  be- 
sides being  a  good  dancer  and  a  very  good 
singer.  He  must  have  inherited  his  gift  of 
song,  for  his  father,  "Uncle  Jim,"  was  the 
most  noted  "shout  singer"  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  practised  all  of  Sam's  accomplishments, 
under  his  tutorage,  till  I  was  a  close  second 
and  was  often  called  into  the  "big  house" 
to  perform  with  him.  But  oh!  he  grew  so 
slowly;  I  thought  many  times  that  I  would  be 
big  enough  for  the  farm  before  he  was  (he 
is  hardly  big  enough  to-day).  Fortunately 
for  me  and  unfortunately  for  Sam,  his  father 
asked  that  he  be  put  on  the  farm,  as  he  was 
much  older  than  his  size  indicated.  H<- 
would  get  S3.00  per  month  on  the  farm,  while 
he  got  only  Si. 50  in  the  house. 

I  will  never  forget  the  joy  I  felt  when  told 


that  I  was  to  wait  on  the  table  at  breakfast, 
and  how  Sam  and  my  mother  instructed  me 
till  late  into  the  night.  I  practised  on  them. 
I  have  never  had  a  position  since  that  I  took 
quite  so  much  pride  in  as  I  took  in  this  one. 
The  young  ladies  made  me  a  couple  of  suits, 
which  I  was  allowed  to  wear  only  on  special 
occasions.  There  was  more  in  my  position 
than  I  at  first  realized.  "Mr.  Willie,"  the 
only  son,  was  my  ideal.  I  copied  his  language, 
his  walk,  his  dress,  the  way  he  ate,  as  nearly 
as  I  could.  Indeed,  it  was  a  liberal  education 
to  come  into  daily  contact  with  this  family. 

A  strange  thing  happened.  My  mother 
made  me  devote  an  hour  every  night  to  my 
blue-backed  Holmes  primer;  she  was  my 
teacher,  for  she  could  read.  There  was  a 
popular  belief  that  the  Vaughns,  notwith- 
standing their  kindness,  objected  to  and  op- 
posed the  idea  of  Negroes  reading  and  writing. 
My  mother  was  therefore  careful  that  they 
should  not  know  that  she  was  teaching  me  to 
read,  or  that  she  herself  could  read.  So  far 
she  had  kept  it  from  them,  but  one  night  "Miss 
Lucy"  came  in  and  caught  my  mother  giving 
me  a  lesson.  My  mother  was  going  to  hide 
the  book  but  my  father  objected*  saying  that 
they  were  free  and  he  would  leave  the  Vaughns 
if  they  said  anything  against  it.  But  to  our 
great  surprise,  "Miss  Lucy"  was  much  pleased; 
the  next  day  she  asked  Miss  Molly,  her  young- 
est daughter,  to  teach  me  for  one  hour  a  day. 

One  of  my  earliest  and  saddest  recollections 
was  the  death  of  "Miss  Lucy."  I  can  never 
forget  the  impression  it  made  on  me  as  a  child 
— the  wailing  and  evident  sadness  '  of  the 
Negroes  on  this  plantation,  for  there  must 
have  been  300,  including  men,  women,  and 
children.  She,  like  her  husband,"  was  "among 
the  most  beautiful  characters  I  have  ever 
known.  While  I  did  not  then  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  its  deepest  meaning, 
I  wept  with  the  others  because  even  then  I 
felt  what  a  great  loss  this  death  was  to  me. 

A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Vaughn  married  again 
—to  a  Miss  Patty  Perkinson,  a  daughter  of 
Capt.  Perkinson,  the  head  of  another  of  Vir- 
ginia's finest  families.  I  confess  that  I  did 
not  entirely  approve  of  the  marriage,  for  I 
was  doubtful  whether  "Miss  Patty"  would 
be  as  kind  to  me  as  "Miss  Lucy"  had  been. 
Indeed,  I  felt  perfectly  sure  that  she  would  not 
be,  for  I  had  known  of  her  before  and  the  re- 
ports were  not  altogether  reassuring.  My 
position  at  this  time  in  the  Vaughn  house  was 
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of  a  very  important  sort,  in  my  mind.  I  did 
pretty  much  as  I  chose  and  supposed  that  I 
was  running  the  place.  I  carried  the  keys 
and  went  hunting  with  Mr.  Vaughn — riding 
behind  him  on  the  horse,  as  was  the  custom 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  looking  after  the  game. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  I  should  be  doubtful 
as  to  whether  the  new  mistress  would  interfere 
with  my  position  in  the  house,  for  by  this 
time  the  three  daughters  had  married  and  only 
Mr.  Vaughn,  "Mr.  Willie,"  and  I  had  charge 
of  things.  My  mother  was  the  cook,  of  course, 
and  my  father  the  head  man  on  the  place — 
but  they  didn't  count,  in  my  mind;  indeed, 
the  Vaughns  didn't   either! 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised,  however,  when 
"Miss  Patty"  came.  The  things  the  boys 
had  said  about  her  were  not  true.  She  didn't 
take  the  keys  from  me  at  all.  I  had  quite  as 
much  leeway  as  before,  in  some  respects  more. 
She  made  me  more  particular  about  setting 
the  table  and  made  me  bring  a  fresh  pail  of 
water  from  the  spring  twice  a  day,  morning 
and  evening.  I  had  to  sweep  off  the  porches 
at  least  once  a  day,  and  a  few  things  of  that 
kind,  which  I  had  grown  careless  about  since 
Mrs.  Vaughn's  death.  "Miss  Patty"  said 
she  heard  that  I  had  been  Miss  Molly's  scholar 
and  she  proposed  to  my  mother  that  I  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue  my  lessons,  as  there 
was  talk  of  a  school  opening  for  colored  children. 
Indeed,  this  had  been  the  talk  for  a  year  or 
more.  My  father,  and  all  other  colored  men, 
for  that  matter,  had  voted  for  Gen.  "Billy" 
Mahone  and  John  Wise,  who  had  promised 
to  have  a  school  for  Negroes  in  our  district. 

MY   FIRST   DAYS   AT    SCHOOL 

Early  in  October,  the  free  school  was  opened 
for  colored  people,  and  was  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Morrisette.  My  father  decided  that  I  should 
go.  He  consulted  the  Vaughns,  especially 
"Miss  Patty,"  and  she  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing.  So  she  and  my  mother  fitted  me  out 
and  I  appeared  in  school.  I  remember 
perfectly  how  superior  I  felt  to  so  many  of 
the  other  children  who  were  in  the  class  lower 
than  myself,  and  the  pride  also  that  my  parents 
had  in  the  fact  that  their  son  was  among  the 
highest  in  the  school.  I  think  I  was  reading 
in  the  second  reader,  but  that  was  high  in  those 
days  in  a  colored  school.  Mr.  Morrisette, 
though  an  ex-officer  in  the  Southern  army, 
was  nevertheless  very  kind  and  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  and  care;  he  exercised  a  great 


deal  of  patience  with  parents  as  well  as  pupils, 
for  frequently  a  father  would  come  and  insist 
that  his  child  should  be  in  a  "bigger  book." 
My  father  felt  that  my  books  were  not  quite 
big  enough  and  was  inclined  once  to  enter 
protest  against  the  teacher's  injustice;  but 
"Miss  Patty"  came  to  the  rescue  and  insisted 
that  it  was  quite  all  that  I  was  able  to  do. 

I  continued  my  work  in  the  Vaughn  family 
before  school  in  the  morning  and  after  school 
in  the  evening.  Without  doubt,  what  I 
learned  from  them  has  been  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  me  in  the  years  since  than  anything 
I  learned  in  the  school — and  this  is  not  meant 
in  any  sense  to  belittle  the  book  knowledge 
that  I  received.  The  Vaughns  were  among 
the  finest  types  of  Southern  families,  kind, 
generous,  charitable,  and  while  they  were  people 
of  considerable  wealth  and  the  top  of  social 
standing  in  that  community,  they  were  the 
most  popular  among  the  Negroes.  They  never 
suffered  for  want  of  faithful  help  and  their 
influence  on  the  colored  people  who  lived  on 
their  place  was  of  the  best.  This  was  true 
of  them;  it  is  true  even  to-day  of  their  three 
daughters  and  the  son;  and  true  also  of  their 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Vaughn's  death  ended  all  at  "Pleasant 
Shade,"  things  were  scattered,  the  farm  was 
divided,  most  of  the  colored  people  moved 
away,  and  my  father  went  to  live  with  a  family 
of  Mortons  who  were  by  marriage  connected 
with  the  Vaughns.  Mr.  Morton,  who  after- 
ward became  a  professor  at  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  had  a  son — Ernest 
by  name — with  whom  I  used  to  play.  Our 
friendship  grew  very  strong;  indeed,  he  neg- 
lected parents  and  everything  else  to  be  with 
me,  and  I  also  neglected  everything  that  I 
could  with  impunity  to  be  with  him.  We 
fished  and  hunted  together  and  engaged  in 
many  boyish  pranks.  Nothing  in  his  pos- 
session was  too  good  for  me  if  he  thought  I 
needed  it.  My  father  did  not  entirely  approve 
of  this  intimacy  and  used  often  to  say  that  we 
were  entirely  "too  thick  to  thrive."  There 
came  a  parting.  He  went  off  to  school  and 
I  was  left  on  the  farm.  The  weeks  following 
were  sad  and  dreary  and  long  for  me.  This 
was  in  October.  I  continued  my  farm  work 
and  wrent  to  school  wrhen  I  could  be  spared. 
I  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  Christmas  holi- 
days when  my  friend  would  come  back.  He 
came.  I  wras  at  the  house  when  he  and  his 
father  drove  up.    He  had  with  him  a    friend, 
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his  roommate  at  school.  They  both  wore 
gray  uniforms  with  brass  buttons.  I  rushed 
up  to  shake  his  hand.  He  not  only  did  not 
shake  hands  with  me,  but  his  manner  was  as 
cold  as  the  freezing  northwest  winds  we  were 
breathing.  I  went  into  the  kitchen  with 
Aunt  Veny,  the  cook.  He  soon  came  out  to 
see  her.  I  noticed  that  the  greeting  for  her 
was  even  more  cordial  than  usual.  He  came 
out  later  to  see  my  father  and  was  just  the 
same  in  his  manner  toward  him.  I  was 
puzzled  and  unhappy.  I  went  to  bed  earlier 
than  usual,  and  went  to  sleep  later  than  usual. 
When  I  did  go  to  sleep,  I  was  wiser  and  more 
determined  than  ever  before  in  my  life. 

Before  going  to  bed,  I  asked  my  father  about 
the  school  at  Petersburg  which  Mahone  was 
building  for  colored  people.  He  told  me  all 
about  it.  It  was  to  open  the  next  fall.  He  also 
told  me  about  Hampton  Institute,  but  he  did 
not  care  to  have  me  go  to  Hampton  because 
they  made  them  work  too  much  there. 

The  following  spring  I  joined  a  party  of 
boys  and  went  to  Surrey  County,  to  work  in 
a  lumber  camp  on  the  James  River,  with  the 
hope  of  saving  sufficient  money  to  pay  my  way 
through  school  at  Petersburg.  I  had  talked 
freely  with  all  my  friends  about  getting  an 
education.  One  very  good  friend,  Capt. 
Frank  Southall,  a  brother  of  our  recent  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  urged 
me  to  go  to  a  Presbyterian  school  in  Alabama. 
The  only  condition  was  that  I  should  agree 
to  become  a  Presbyterian  minister.  I  thoujLt 
it  over  very  carefully,  for  I  was  a  Baptist.  At 
that  time  the  prevailing  opinion  among  Negroes 
was  that  white  peoples'  religion  was  not  of 
much  account.  While  I  was  more  determined 
to  get  an  education  than  ever,  I  preferred  of 
the  two  evils  to  be  an  ignorant  Baptist  rather 
than  an  educated  Presbyterian. 

I  remained  in  this  camp  about  two  years. 
When  I  left,  I  was  foreman  of  a  squad  and  had 
charge  of  the  sorting  of  lumber.  I  was  taken 
sick  with  malarial  fever  and  it  seemed  best 
that  I  leave  this  low  marshy  section  on  the 
James  and  return  to  my  Prince  Edward  home. 

This  was  in  the  fall  and  the  political  atmos- 
phere in  Prince  Edward  County  and  the  state 
was  then  very  thick.  I  was  asked  to  speak 
at  a  political  mass-meeting,  in  a  joint  argument 
between  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans. 
The  Democrats  were  mostly  white,  although 
there  were  a  few  colored  men  among  them. 
The  impression  that  I  made  on  that  mas^  of 


ignorant  colored  people — and  on  the  white 
people  too,  for  that  matter — although  very 
ignorant  myself,  was  surprising  even  to  me. 
They  insisted  that  I  should  offer  myself  for 
the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature.  But 
there  were  two  obstacles  in  the  way:  I  was  not 
old  enough,  and  I  wanted  more  schooling.  The 
leading  white  people  in  the  party  urged  me, 
saying  that  it  was  a  very  great  honor,  even  for 
a  white  man.  My  colored  friends  argued  on  the 
ground    that   I    was    already    well   educated, 

for    I    could    read     and    write,    while 

and were  in  the  legislature  and  neither 

could  read.  They  said  that  I  owed  it  to  my 
race  and  district  to  take  the  honor.  I  finally 
agreed.  The  matter  was  soon  arranged  by 
the  white  Republican  leaders  of  the  county; 
the  only  thing  left  was  to  be  nominated  a 
week  hence.  But  my  mother,  when  ap- 
proached, refused  to  raise  my  age  and  I  was 
obliged  to  back  down.  I  confess  that  I  was 
somewhat  relieved  and  was  not  at  all  sorry 
that  my  mother  had  broken  up  the  matter. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Edward  D.  Stewart, 
a  graduate  just  from  Hampton,  came  to  teach 
in  our  district  and  I  was  able  to  get  first- 
hand information  about  Hampton  Institute. 
He  told  me  that  I  could  get  an  education  if 
I  were  willing  to  work,  and  willing  also  to 
come  under  the  rules  of  the  Institute.  He 
thought  that  perhaps  my  greatest  difficulty 
was  my  popularity  in  that  community.  He 
was  afraid  that  it  might  make  it  hard  for  me 
to  adapt  myself  to  the  discipline  of  a  school 
like  Hampton.  (I  was  then  leader  of  the 
choir  in  our  church  and  superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath  school;  indeed,  I  was  a  very  big 
man  in  a  very  little  place.) 

I  wrote  to  Gen.  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
endorsed  my  letter;  Gen.  Armstrong  replied, 
saying  that  I  might  come  and  work  in  the 
knitting  room.  Mr.  Stewart  advised  that  I 
had  better  wait  until  I  could  get  work  either 
at  Shellbanks,  on  the  farm,  or  at  the  saw-mill. 
He  knew  my  knowledge  of  lumber  and  farm- 
ing, and  he  said  that  it  would  spoil  me  to  work 
in  the  house.  He  had  a  feeling  that  the  knitting 
room  boys  did  not  succeed  so  well  at  Hampton, 
and  that  they  got  into  bad  habits.  So  I  wrote, 
asking  that  I  might  have  a  place  either  on  the 
farm  or  at  the  mill,  which  work  I  thought 
better  adapted  to  my  size  and  strength.  Not 
long  after,  I  had  a  letter  saying  that  I  might 
come. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue.) 


SOLVING   THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE 

THE  EFFORTS  OF  SCIENTISTS  TO  PUSH  BACK  THE  VEIL 

BY 

E.  T.  BREWSTER 


THERE  is  no  stranger  paradox  of  science 
than  this:  That  knowledge  tends  to 
begin  with  things  far  off,  to  end  with 
the  understanding  of  things  familiar.  The 
study  of  the  stars  of  heaven  is  the  oldest  of  the 
sciences;  the  study  of  the  human  mind  the 
youngest.  There  are  no  undiscovered  moun- 
tains on  the  face  of  the  moon  as  high  as  scores 
of  charted  peaks  in  Alaska,  Antarctica,  and 
Asia.  The  planet  Mars  has  been  mapped 
clear  to  the  poles.  Helium  was  discovered  in 
the  sun  years  before  it  was  found  on  the  earth ; 
coronium  is  still  known  only  there.  We  have 
been  sucking  in  with  every  breath  argon,  neon, 
krypton,  and  xenon,  the  new-found  gases, 
with  whose  conquest  chemistry  enters  a  new 
realm.  Radio-activity  turns  out  to  be  prac- 
tically universal,  while  the  successive  transfor- 
mations of  the  wizard  metal  end  in — lead. 
Gravitation  is  the  single  natural  force  that 
remains  unexplained.  What  wonder  then  that 
life — the  life  that  animates  the  grass  of  the 
field,  the  life  that  without  interruption  has  been 
handed  on  from  parent  to  offspring  since  the 
beginning  of  geologic  history,  the  commonest 
of  all  things  in  nature — is  the  one  thing  of 
which  science  understands  least,  the  final 
problem  which  science  is  only  now  beginning 
to  approach. 

ALL   LIFE    IS   PROTOPLASM 

One  fact,  nevertheless,  we  know  absolutely. 
All  life,  as  we  know  it  on  this  earth,  appears 
only  in  connection  with  a  single  definite  sub- 
stance. A  certain  watery  jelly,  a  near  relative 
chemically  of  egg-albumen,  is  the  only  living 
thing  in  this  world.  Jelly-fish,  oak-trees, 
animals,  and  men,  so  far  as  they  are  alive  at 
all,  are  built  of  this  one  universal  life-stuff. 
The  differences  among  living  beings  are  largely 
in  the  parts  that  are  not  alive. 

For,  curiously  enough,  the  higher  up  in  the 
scale  of  life  any  creature  is,  the  smaller,  in 
general,  is  the  proportion  of  living  substance 


in  its  body.  The  lowest  of  all  creatures  are 
hardly  more  than  bits  of  naked  jelly — pure 
protoplasm  and  almost  nothing  else.  The 
highest  plants,  such  as  the  hardwood  trees, 
have  only  a  thin  living  layer  between  the  wood 
and  the  bark,  and  small  growing  spots  at  the 
root-tips  and  in  the  leaves,  twigs,  and  buds. 
The  rest  is  dead  wood  and  bark.  The  higher 
warm-blooded  animals  are,  of  course,  far  more 
alive  than  the  plants.  Even  they,  however, 
have  their  skin,  bones,  hair,  nails,  tendons,  only 
small  portions  of  which  are  alive.  Even  the 
blood  is  not  alive,  though  there  are  swimming 
about  in  it  minute  living  creatures,  the  white 
corpuscles.  Even  the  nerves  and  muscles 
have  each  living  bit  enclosed  in  non-living 
sheath.  The  living  portion  of  an  egg  is  but 
part  of  the  yolk. 

Now,  concerning  the  chemistry  of  this 
strange  life-stuff,  science  knows  a  good  deal, 
but  by  no  means  all.  Protoplasm  contains 
nothing  that  is  not  found  in  sea- water  and  air; 
nothing,  in  fact,  but  a  few  of  the  commonest 
of  all  substances.  This  much  is  certain. 
On  the  other  hand,  life-stuff  is  an  enormously 
complex  substance,  by  far  the  most  complex 
of  all  substances  known  to  chemistry.  We 
know  perfectly  well  what  it  is  made  of;  we  do 
not  yet  know  just  how  its  oxygen,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  the  rest  go  together.  Thus 
far,  therefore,  life-stuff  has  not  been  produced 
artificially— though  the  science  of  synthetic 
chemistry  is  continually  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  final  achievement.  Time  was 
when  we  knew  no  more  about  sugar  than  we 
now  know  about  protoplasm.  To-day  we 
know  substantially  all  there  is  to  be  known 
about  sugar,  and  can  make  it  out  of  sawdust 
or  old  rags. 

THE   COMPLEXITY   OF   THE   LIFE-CELL 

There  is  another  fact  equally  hard  and  fast 
and  equally  a  matter  of  direct  observation: 
living    creatures   are   not,    in   general,    single 
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masses  of  protoplasm  but  aggregates  of  smaller 
particles.  The  house  of  life  is  built,  not  of 
solid  concrete,  but  of  separate  bricks.  There 
are  hundreds  of  these  protoplasmic  bricks  or 
"  cells  "  in  a  single  eye-lash :  there  are  thousands 
in  a  flake  of  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
trary to  the  general  impression,  these  cells 
are  often  of  considerable  size;  a  single  one 
comprises  the  entire  yolk  of  an  ostrich  egg; 
single  nerve  fibres  extend  from  spine  to  foot 
— no  small  distance   in    elephant  and  giraffe. 

Each  of  these  protoplasmic  bricks,  it  turns 
out,  has  an  internal  structure  complicated 
almost  beyond  belief.  The  microscope  reveals 
many  still  smaller  structures  within  the  cells, 
themselves  but  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
in  "diameter.  A  single  nerve  cell  may  have 
the  figure  of  a  rooted  sapling,  of  a  spreading 
grape  vine,  or  of  an  ancient  oak.  All  these 
minute  parts,  moreover,  differ  chemically 
from  one  another.  From  some  of  them 
definite  and  characteristic  substances  have 
been  extracted ;  while,  to  complicate  the  matter 
still  further,  even  the  same  tissues  in  different 
creatures  (or  in  the  same  creature  under  dif- 
ferent conditions)  are  known  to  be  chemically 
unlike. 

One  fact  then  is  sure:  The  only  life  that 
we  know  anything  about  has  a  definite  physical 
basis,  a  basis  which  alike  in  its  outer  physical 
structure  and  in  its  inner  chemical  nature  is 
hardly  less  complex  than  the  life  which  it 
embodies. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  basis  of  fact 
which  at  the  present  time  is  serving  as  the 
foundation  for  some  most  brilliant  investiga- 
tions, for  some  most  fascinating  and  suggestive 
theorizing.  No  problem  is  more  tantalizing 
than  this;  never  has  science  gained  insight 
more  rapidly  than  now.  Knowledge  has 
begun  to  close  in  on  the  last  stronghold  of 
ignorance. 

Here  then,  reduced  to  lowest  terms,  is  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  contemporary  science : 
If  no  substance  known  to  chemistry  goes  to 
make  up  any  plant  or  animal  which  substance 
is  not  found  also  in  either  sea-water  or  air, 
wherein  consists  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween a  mass  of  air  bubbles  in  salt  water  and 
a  living  creature? 

Early  scientific  opinion,  equally  with  com- 
mon opinion  of  to-day,  had  it  that  a  mysterious 
"vital  force"  animates  all  living  things.     Add 
this    "vitality"     to    dead    matter   and    it    be 
comes   alive.        Take   it   away,   and   all    that 


remains    promptly  returns    to    air  and  cloud 
and  soil. 

This  is  not,  however,  current  scientific 
opinion.  Most  of  the  sound  scientific  work 
of  the  present  day  in  this  field  is  being  done 
by  men  who  hold  as  the  fundamental  basis 
of  their  work  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"vitality."  The  difference  between  a  rock 
and  the  lichen  that  grows  upon  it  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  lump  of  brass  and  a  watch 
—one  is  a  mass  of  unorganized  matter,  the 
other  is  an  elaborate  machine.  Not  essential 
nature,  but  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  makes 
the  difference  between  the  living  thing  and  the 
non-living. 

MARVELOUS   RESULTS   ALREADY  OBTAINED 

This  opinion  has,  one  need  not  say,  been 
amply  justified  by  the  actual  results  obtained 
by  persons  who  have  held  it.  Whether  ani- 
mals and  plants  are  merely  complicated  ma- 
chines or  not,  biologists  of  the  new  experimental 
school — by  treating  them  as  if  they  were — 
do  most  astonishing  things  with  them.  Readers 
of  the  daily  papers  have  not  yet  forgotton  how 
Professor  Loeb  reared  sea-urchin  larvae  quite 
as  well-formed  and  hardy  as  Nature's  own, 
using  a  pinch  of  common  salt  in  place  of  the 
male  parent.  Since  then  the  trick  has  been 
done  by  various  other  devices  with  the  eggs 
of  starfish,  several  different  worms,  as  many 
different  sorts  of  mollusks,  and  somewhat  less 
successfully  with  those  of  the  lamprey  eel  and 
the  frog.  Theoretically,  it  should  be  possible 
to  do  the  same  with  any  egg;  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  selecting  such  as  are  easy  to  obtain 
and  sufficiently  resistant  to  endure  rough 
handling. 

In  a  thousand  ways,  the  modern  zoologist 
makes  free  with  the  mysteries  of  life.  Give 
him  a  few  common  chemicals,  and  he  will  set 
you  an  ordinary  muscle  beating  rhythmically 
like  a  heart,  make  the  heart  itself  reverse  its 
beat,  or,  giving  over  its  regular  pulsations, 
assume  the  properties  of  other  muscles  and  ' 
beat  only  by  a  single  stroke  on  signal.  He 
will  take  half  a  dozen  starfish  eggs  which,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would  have  become  as  many 
separate  beings,  and  he  will  fuse  them  to- 
gether into  one  gigantic  egg  from  which  shall 
arise  a  single  monstrous  creature.  Or,  if 
you  choose,  he  will  cause  one  of  these  same  eggs 
to  separate  into  two,  three,  or  four  pieces,  or 
any  number  up  to  eight,  and  from  each  bring 
forth    a    dwarf    starfish    of    appropriate    size. 
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He  wfll  take  a  thousand  normal  eggs,  and 
cause  even.'  one  to  develop  into  a  larva  with  its 
stomach  outside  instead  of  inside  its  mouth. 
:il  turn  you  out  double-headed  and  double- 
tailed  creatures  of  all  sorts,  make  you  animals 
with  neither  body  nor  tail  but  with  on! 
heads  on  opposite  ends  of  the  same  neck.  He 
will  take  a  full-grown  planarian  worm  and 
make  it  change  into  two  perfectly  shaped 
young  worms,  each  something  less  than  half- 
size.  If  one's  fancy  happens  to  run  that  way, 
there  are  to  be  had  to  order  crabs  with  the 
large  claw  on  either  the  right  side  or  the  left, 
or  with  antennae  in  place  of  eyes;  flat-fish 
with  the  color  pattern  on  the  under  side;  light 
butterflies  or  dark  from  the  same  brood  of 
caterpillars;  not  to  mention  strange  hybrid 
beings  such  as  the  waters  never  brought  forth 
— half  sea-urchin,  half  star-fish — although 
these  animals  are  related  not  more  nearly 
than  a  turtle  and  a  duck.  Lately,  by  making 
the  sea  water  alkaline,  the  sea-urchin  has  been 
crossed  with  the  plant-like  sea-lily.  In  fact, 
about  the  only  limit  to  the  power  of  the  modem 
experimenter  in  this  field,  is  the  amount  of 
cutting  and  '"doping"  that  a  creature  will 
stand  without  giving  up  the  ghost.  Barring 
this  circumstance,  the  less  resistant  higher 
animals  can  be  handled  with  almost  equal 
facility.  Bring  to  Professor  Castle,  at  Har- 
vard, a  pair  of  guinea  pigs — one,  let  us  say, 
black,  rough-coated,  and  short-haired;  the 
other  a  white,  smooth-haired  angora — tell  him 
that  you  want  any  one  of  the  eight  combinations 
of  these  six  qualities — smooth  black  angoras; 
tufted  white  angoras;  white  pigs  with  short, 
rough  hair,  and  the  rest — and  in  a  few  months 
he  will  turn  you  out  anything  you  choose  and 
the  stock  will  breed  true  forever  afterward 
and  never  show  the  least  sign  of  its  mixed 
origin. 

All  this  comes  from  assuming  that  the  ani- 
mal is  a  machine.  To  be  sure,  we  do  not  yet 
understand  very  much  about  how  the  machine 
is  put  together  nor  how  it  works.  We  do, 
nevertheless,  succeed  in  running  it  in  very 
queer  way  in  which  it  was  never  in- 

tended to  go,  and  we  keep  it  going  in  strange 
paths  until  something  breaks  and  the  machine 
stops.  We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  make  such 
living  machines  for  ourselves.  We  can,  how- 
ever, make  simpler  machines  which  will  in 
some  one  or  two  points  imitate  the  structure  of 
the  living  engine  and,  therefore,  in  some  single 
respect  only,  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  life. 


Butschli  has  a  theory  that  all  living  pro- 
toplasm has  a  foam-like  structure.  He  holds 
that  there  is  always  a  denser  jelly,  within  which 
are  minute  drops  of  a  more  watery  life-stuff 
the  two  forming  a  sort  of  emulsion  like  crea 
or  cod-liver  oil.  The  power  of  movement 
of  living  things,  he  supposes,  depends  upon 
this  peculiar  foam  structure.  To  test  this 
theory,  he  has  tried  to  make  for  himself  the 
simplest  of  all  living  creatures,  an  amoeba. 
He  uses,  among  other  things,  olive  oil  to 
which  he  adds  various  substances,  usually  a 
little  fatty  acid,  and  shakes  the  whole  into  a 
foam.  A  minute  drop  of  this  foam  placed  in 
saleratus  water  at  once  takes  on  the  appearance 
of  an  amoeba  and  begins  to  crawl  about  in  a 
highly  life-like  manner.  Such  a  creature  is 
obviously  not  alive;  yet,  because  the  structure 
of  life-stuff  has  been  imitated  in  one  particular, 
there  appears  as  a  result  a  single  property  of 
life-stuff,  namely  motion. 

En^elmann,  to  take  another  example,  by 
way  of  testing  his  theory  that  the  contraction  of 
a  muscle  is  from  the  heat  of  a  sudden  momen- 
rombustion  within  it,  so  that  warmth  is 
the  cause  rather  than  the  effect  of  activity, 
made  an  artificial  muscle  of  catgut,  which  he 
placed  in  water  to  represent  the  blood.  When 
the  water  was  suddenly  heated,  the  artificial 
muscle  contracted  and  lifted  a  fairly  heavy 
weight.  Recently  Jagadis  Chandra  Bose,  of 
Calcutta,  studying  what  he  calls  ''response  in 
the  non-living, "  made  a  muscle  of  stretched 
india-rubber  wound  with  German-silver  wire. 
The  wire  was  connected  with  an  electric 
batten-,  and  as  often  as  the  experimenter 
closed  the  circuit,  the  muscle  jerked  like  a 
real  muscle  stimulated  by  an  electric  shock. 
A  generation  ago,  a  German  scientist,  Traube, 
using  ordinary  chemicals,  made  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial yeast-plant  which,  when  placed  in  a 
nutritive  fluid,  grew  much  like  real  yeast. 
Within  a  year  or  two,  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
using  the  newly  obtained  helium,  went  still 
further  and  made  yeast  that  would  not  only 
grow  but  bud.  Within  a  few  months,  another 
English  naturalist  has  made  diatoms  of  alum- 
inum which,  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
swim  about  like  real  diatoms  looking  for  food ; 
while  a  Frenchman,  Dubois,  by  treating 
ordinary  gelatine  with  small  crystals  of  barium 
chloride,  has  produced  bodies  'large  enough 
to  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye)  that  imitate 
with  extraordinary  fidelity  the  earlier  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  frog's  egg.     Thus, 
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and  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  has  been  imitated 
not  only  the  physics  of  life-stuff  but  its  chemistry 
as  well. 

What  wonder,  therefore,  since  science  has 
imitated  separately  all  the  life  processes  of 
the  simpler  creatures,  that  it  has  become  the 
sure  and  steadfast  hope  of  many  a  working 
biologist  that  science  will  some  day  do  all 
together  what  has  already  been  done  one  by 
one,  and  construct  an  artificial  creature  that 
shall  cross  the  dubious  boundary  which  in 
these  days  divides  the  quick  from  the  dead  ? 

The  mechanical  theory  of  life  has,  then, 
abundantly  justified  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the 
facts  of  nature.  For  orthodox  science  of 
to-day,  life  is  solely  a  matter  of  mechanics; 
the  living  creature  is  only  a  more  complex 
machine  than  the  printing  press.  Logically, 
the  argument  for  the  doctrine  is  flawless. 
Practically,  to  speak  paradoxically,  the  theory 
tends  to  break  down  under  the  weight  of 
evidence  in  its  favor.  The  argument  of  late 
years  has  begun  to  prove  too  much.  A  ma- 
chine capable  of  doing  one-half  the  things  that 
creatures  by  no  means  especially  high  in  the 
scale  are  now  known  to  be  capable  of  doing, 
becomes  so  inconceivably  complicated  as  to 
pass  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  the  human 
imagination.  The  more  we  know  of  the  ways 
of  the  ant,  the  less  can  we  picture  to  ourselves 
what  goes  on  in  that  pin-point  machine,  the 
ant's  brain.  The  more  we  know  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  a  microscopic  egg,  the  less  can  we 
understand  how  so  much  can  be  shut  up  within 
it  At  the  present  rate,  the  mechanical  theory 
of  life  will  soon  cease  to  be  thinkable  at  all 
and  will  become  merely  a  form  of  words. 

burke's  experiments  with  radium 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  (for  it  is  the  boast 
of  science  that  nothing  is  ever  settled:  the 
exploded  superstition  of  yesterday  may  become 
the  new  truth  of  to-morrow)  there  have  been 
several  attempts  to  mediate  between  the  old 
"vitalistic"  explanations  of  life  and  the  current 
mechanical  conceptions.  Of  these,  two  are 
especially  noteworthy — both,  oddly  enough,  the 
work  of  students  of  physics,  not  of  biology. 
The  author  of  one  is  among  the  foremost  men 
of  science  in  the  English-speaking  world — no 
less  a  personage,  in  fact,  than  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
The  author  of  the  other  is  a  comparatively 
unknown  man,  a  Mr.  John  Butler  Burke, 
a  member  of  the  working  staff  of  the  famous 
Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cambridge,  England. 


Mr  Burke  sees  in  radium  the  analogue  of 
life.  We  know  that  the  radium  atom  in  dis- 
integrating, as  it  apparently  does,  gives  off  an 
amount  of  energy  so  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  burning  coal  or  dynamite  as  to 
make  these  seem  feeble  in  comparison.  Some- 
thing analogous  to  the  disintegrating  radium 
atom  is,  he  holds,  the  physical  basis  of  all  life — - 
his  so-called  "polymeric  carbon."  Mr.  Burke's 
own  researches  into  phosphorescence  have 
convinced  him  that  here  also  there  is  a  dis- 
integration of  a  complex  atom  chain  and  he 
looks  upon  radium,  fire,  phosphorescence, 
fluorescence,  and  life  as  having  essential  as- 
pects in  common. 

Now,  it  is  already  known — was,  in  fact, 
known  before  Mr.  Burke  was  born — that 
the  protoplasmic  molecule  is  built  around  a 
group  of  carbon  atoms.  It  has  been  known 
almost  as  long  and  equally  well  that  the 
activities  of  the  living  protoplasmic  cell  are 
governed — at  least,  in  part — by  a  smaller, 
though  visible,  body  within  it;  and  that  the 
behavior  of  the  nucleus  is,  in  its  turn,  deter- 
mined by  the  so-called  chromatin  bodies,  also 
visible  and  countable.  Mr.  Burke  supposes, 
beyond  these  three,  wheels  within  wheels  until 
at  the  end  of  the  series  comes  his  "  n  th  nucleus," 
the  group  of  carbon  atoms  decomposing  like 
radium,  and  furnishing  the  energy  to  run  the 
vital  machine.  The  living  thing  is  not,  then, 
like  the  non-living,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
its  surroundings;  it  possesses  a  store  of  energy 
in  its  own  right,  to  use  as  a  dead  thing  cannot. 

We  must,  however,  pass  to  the  most  striking 
of  all  phases  of  Mr.  Burke's  theory,  the  strange, 
half-living  "radiobes"  which  he  made  to  illus- 
trate it.  Why,  reasoned  Mr.  Burke,  should 
there  be  only  one  kind  of  life ;  only  a  single  sort 
of  life-stuff?  More  things  than  one  burn  and 
phosphoresce:  why  should  only  protoplasm 
live? 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Burke  did  find  that  he 
could  make  a  sort  of  life-stuff  out  of  radium 
chloride  and  beef-tea,  and  that  this  new  arti- 
ficial radium-based  life-stuff  actually  formed 
itself  into  individual  beings  unlike  anything 
in  heaven,  earth,  or  water.  These  grew, 
developed  smaller  structures  like  nuclei  within 
their  bodies,  reproduced  themselves  by  division 
after  the  manner  of  bacteria,  and  finally,  after 
running  through  their  life  cycle,  died  and 
disappeared.  Mr.  Burke  will  have  it  that 
any  creature  that  will  do  these  things  is  alive. 
Yet  he  is  careful  to  reiterate  that  the  life  of 
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such  beings  is  not  natural  life,  but  a  far  simpler 
matter — an  experimental  life  to  be  studied 
in  the  laboratory,  not  one  to  maintain  itself 
out-of-doors.  There  is  no  danger,  thus  far, 
that  any  microscopic  Frankenstein  monsters 
will  escape  from  Mr.  Burke's  test-tubes  and 
invade  a  terrified  world. 

In  general,  then,  Mr.  Burke  aims  to  adjust 
two  conflicting  opinions.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
is  one  with  the  great  physiologists  of  the  early 
twentieth  century  in  regarding  life-stuff  as  an 
elaborate  chemical  machine.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  agrees  with  the  equally  great  physiol- 
ogists of  the  early  nineteenth  century  that  there- 
is  something  in  living  things  that  is  not  ordinary 
matter.  His  ideas  are,  by  turns,  fascinating, 
suggestive,  obscure.  How  far  they  are  sound 
can  best  be  determined  after,  in  a  second  work, 
he  has  replied  to  sundry  ungentle  assaults  on 
the  first. 

THE  ANALOGY  WITH  MAGNETISM 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  to  turn  now  to  the  other 
significant  contribution  to  this  topic,  agreeing 
in  many  respects  with  Mr.  Burke,  is  far  more 
thoroughgoing  and  radical.  Especially  sug- 
gestive is  his  discussion  of  the  analogy  between 
life  as  a  property  of  protoplasm  and  magnetism 
as  a  property  of  iron. 

From  time  immemorial  there  have  been 
found  in  the  earth  certain  iron  loadstones. 
Nobody  knew  where  they  came  from,  nor 
where  they  got  their  strange  power  of  drawing 
to  themselves  other  bits  of  iron.  Nobody 
knew,  besides,  whence  came  another  property — 
the  ability  to  impart  this  mysterious  power  to 
certain  other  bodies.  For  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  so  long  as  a  bar  of  soft  iron  re- 
mained in  contact  with  a  loadstone,  or  with 
another  piece  of  soft  iron  which  was  itself  in 
contact  with  the  loadstone,  that  the  iron  itself 
became  magnetic. 

Nevertheless,  no  matter  how  many  magnets 
are  made  from  a  single  loadstone  or  from 
another  magnet,  the  original  supply  of  mag- 
netism remains  undiminished.  A  magnet 
broken  in  halves  becomes  instantly,  not  two 
half-magnets,   but  two  whole  ones. 

All  this  is  very  like  the  phenomena  of  life. 
Life  is  found  on  this  earth  associated  with  a 
certain  chemical  body,  but  where  it  came  from 
nobody  knows.  Like  the  magnet  which  ren- 
ders magnetic  for  a  time  the  iron  in  contact 
with  it,  the  living  creature  takes  in  lifeless 
food -stuff,  builds  it  into  its  own  living  sub- 


stance, and  then  excretes  it  again,  lifeless  as 
before.  As  the  loadstone  endows  with  mag- 
netism any  number  of  steel  magnets  without 
diminishing  in  the  least  its  own  supply,  so  the 
oak-tree  endows  with  life  any  number  of  acorns. 
As  the  two  halves  of  a  magnet  are  each  a 
whole  magnet,  so  the  two  halves  of  an  amoeba 
or  an  infusorian  are  whole  creatures.  The 
analogy  is  striking.  What  could  be  clearer 
than  that  magnetism  is  a  property  of  iron,  and 
life   a   property   of   protoplasm? 

And  yet,  after  all,  magnetism  is  not  a  property 
of  iron.  All  our  electric  motors,  trolley  cars, 
dynamos,  all  the  thousand  and  one  recent 
applications  of  electricity  to  industry,  depend 
ultimately  on  the  discovery  that  magnetism, 
on  last  analysis,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  iron.  For,  of  course,  we  now  know  that 
every  electric  current  generates  a  magnetic 
field,  whatever  be  the  conductor.  We  know 
also  that  magnetism  exists  independently  of 
any  material  body,  and  may  occur  in  a  vacuum. 
In  short,  the  magnetized  iron  bar  merely 
renders  manifest  a  power  which  was  already 
there;  a  power  that  will  still  be  present  after 
the  bar  has  been  demagnetized  or  destroyed. 

"You  have,"  Sir  Oliver  tells  Professor 
Haeckel  in  effect,  "a  fine  logical  argument 
to  prove  that  life  is  a  product  of  protoplasm 
and  nothing  more.  Very  good.  But  not 
many  years  ago,  I  could  demonstrate  by  ex- 
actly the  same  chain  of  reasoning  that  mag- 
netism is  a  product  of  iron  and  nothing  else. 
Yet  I,  with  the  rest  of  the  scientific  world, 
was  precisely  wrong;  and  so,  by  all  precedent, 
are  you." 

With  this,  the  case  must  rest.  The  truly 
shattering  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years 
have  all  at  once  opened  to  science  two  new 
worlds.  The  X-rays  and  wireless  telegraphy 
are  the  entrance  to  one;  radio-activity  to  the 
other.  Who  shall  say  to-day  that  there  is  not 
at  least  a  third — the  realm  of  life  and  mind? 
For  all  that  science  knows,  life  may  simply  be 
using  the  protoplasmic  molecule  as  a  con- 
venient tool  for  manifesting  itself  in  this 
particular  world,  while  it  belongs  essentially 
to  another.  The  life  of  even  the  simplest 
creature  may  not  be  in  the  body  at  all. 

All  that  we  can  absolutely  say  to-day  is  that 
life  appears  in  protoplasm  as  dew  on  a  cold 
surface.  One  cannot  have  dew-drops  without 
some  solid  body  for  them  to  form  on.  Never- 
theless, the  surface  on  which  the  dew  appears 
does  not  create  the  water. 
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THE  long  reign  of  power  of  the  work- 
ingmen's  party,  or  the  Labor  Union 
party,  in  San  Francisco  had  its 
springs  far  back  in  the  successful  fight  of  the 
Labor  leaders  against  the  admission  of  Oriental 
workingmen.  For  years  after  these  over- 
whelming evidences  of  the  power  of  labor  in 
California,  a  wholesome  regard  for  their  votes 
remained  in  the  minds  of  the  political  leaders 
of  both  parties  and  sops  were  thrown  to  the 
workingmen  by  nominating  "prominent  labor 
candidates"  on  the  tickets  of  both  parties. 

This  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  light- 
ness with  which  the  shackles  of  party  alle- 
giance are  worn  by  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  1 90 1,  when  James  D.  Phelan  was  mayor, 
an  ugly  strike  broke  out  as  the  result  of  a 
dispute  between  the  employing  Draymen's 
Association  and  the  Teamsters'  Labor  Union. 
The  matters  at  issue  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
here;  they  were  questions  of  hours,  wages, 
and  other  points.  The  contending  parties 
disagreed  so  radically  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  bring  them  together.  Savage  riots  took 
place,  in  the  course  of  which  non-union  team- 
sters were  badly  beaten  and,  in  some  cases, 
killed.  More  than  one  cowardly  murder  was 
committed.  An  association  known  as  the 
"Employers'  Association"  was  formed,  made 
up  of  merchants,  bankers,  capitalists,  and 
employers  of  labor  generally.  This  association 
was  reputed  to  have  large  funds.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  the  workingmen  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  National  Citizens'  Alliance.  It  was  also 
believed  by  the  labor  unions  to  be  aiding, 
with  large  sums  of  money,  the  Employers' 
Association  in  its  fight.  Much  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  Mayor  Phelan  to  put  police 
officers  on  the  wagons  with  the  non-union 
teamsters.  He  finally  did  so.  Thereupon 
the   labor  unions   accused   him   of   using   the 


city's  uniformed  police  to  "teach  scabs  to 
drive."  After  several  months  the  strike  was 
ended,  but  the  settlement  was  an  unsatisfactory 
one.  The  men  went  back  to  work,  gaining 
none  of  the  points  for  which  they  had  struck. 
The  employers  at  first  refused  to  discharge 
their  non-union  workmen  but  the  strikers 
practically  forced  them  to  do  so.  Thus  both 
sides  were  sullen  and  discontented,  and  the 
settlement  settled  nothing. 

san  francisco's  one-man  rule 

Mayor  Phelan  had  been  elected  the  first 
mayor  under  the  new  Charter,  passed  some 
eight  years  ago,  a  document  which  gave  very 
large  powers  to  the  mayor.  Under  the  old 
Charter,  called  the  "Consolidation  Act,"  a 
very  different  system  of  government  was  main- 
tained. Under  that  charter  the  head  of  each 
department  was  responsible  for  his  subordinates 
and  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  was 
maintained  by  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  a  municipal  official  to  embezzle.  This 
old  Charter  worked  on  the  assumption  that 
many  men  are  dishonest  and  that  all  need 
watching.  In  many  ways  it  worked  well; 
in  some  ways  it  worked  badly.  The  new 
Charter  went  on  the  assumption  that  all  of  the 
officials  of  a  municipality  should  be  the  ap- 
pointees of  the  mayor,  and  that  he  should  be 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  workings  of 
his  subordinates. 

As  Mayor  Phelan's  term  drew  to  a  close, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  workingmen  and  the 
labor  unions  were  determined  to  seize  the 
reins  of  power.  The  occurrences  of  years 
before  convinced  them  that  this  power  lay 
ready  to  their  hand  whenever  they  chose  to 
grasp  it.  The  passage  of  the  new  Charter 
by  the  people  showed  'them  that  if  they  elected 
only  one  man  they  could  largely  control  the 
municipal  government.     They    selected    their 
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man.  They  chose  Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  leader 
of  an  orchestra  in  the  Columbia  Theatre  and 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Musicians'  Union. 

This  contest  took  place  in  1901.  Abraham 
Ruef  was  a  Republican  boss  in  a  small  way. 
He  had  been  beaten  at  the  primaries  and, 
therefore,  supported  the  Labor  Union  candi- 
date in  the  person  of  his  friend  Schmitz.  The 
Democratic  candidate  running  against  Schmitz 
was  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  head  of  the  Hibemia 
Savings  Bank.  The  Republican  nominee  was 
Asa  R.  Wells,  a  veteran  politician  who  had 
often  served  in  public  office.  Schmitz  was 
elected. 

At  the  election  two  years  later,  in  1903,  the 
party  behind  Schmitz  had  much  increased  in 
power.  The  Republicans  nominated  Henry 
J.  Crocker,  a  millionaire  merchant.  The 
Democratic  nominee  was  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
an  experienced  Democratic  politician  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.     Schmitz  was  again  elected. 

During  his  incumbency  as  mayor,  Schmitz 
naturally  appointed  to  office  men  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  ranks  of  the  Labor  Union  party. 
As  a  result,  he  solidified  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  that  party  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the 
close  of  his  first  term  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
succeed  himself.  This  he  did.  In  November, 
1905,  another  election  took  place  and  for  the 
third  time  Schmitz  was  elected  mayor.  It 
is  needless  to  enter  here  into  all  the  details 
concerning  the  political  intrigues  of  this  and 
the  preceding  elections.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  ticket  put  up  by  the  Labor  Union 
party  was  headed  by  Schmitz.  It  was  ap- 
parently not  believed  by  Ruef  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Labor  Union  party  that  they  could 
elect  minor  officials,  such  as  the  supervisors, 
but  it  was  believed  that  they  could  elect  the 
mayor  and  two  or  three  other  officers  com- 
manding large  patronage.  To  the  surprise 
and  stupefaction  of  the  whole  city,  and  the 
labor  leaders  as  well,  the  entire  ticket  was 
elected.  It  was  even  said  at  the  time  that  the 
labor  leaders  were  much  chagrined;  for,  had 
they  expected  success,  they  would  have  put 
up  men   of  better  character  on   their  ticket. 

This  newly  elected  government  went  into 
office  in  January,  1906.  As  will  be  seen,  it 
was  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle.  It  was  headed 
by  a  mayor  who  was  occupying  his  office  for 
a  third  term,  while  all  of  the  municipal  officers, 
boards,  commissioners,  etc.,  commanding  a 
patronage  of  some  S6,ooo,ooo  a    year,    were 


members  of  the  Labor  Union  party.  The 
jealousies  and  enmities  engendered  by  this 
overwhelming  success  in  the  minds  of  the 
"workers"  of  the  old  political  parties  may  be 
readily  imagined.  The  dailies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bitterly  attacked  the  administration. 

The  Labor  Union  party  was  solidly  en- 
trenched in  power  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1006.  It  was  in  April 
that  the  great  disaster  nearly  destroyed  the  city. 
Mayor  Schmitz  immediately  appointed  a  Relief 
Committee  of  fifty  citizens.  It  was  largely 
made  up  of  citizens  from  the  professional, 
mercantile,  and  capitalist  class.  This  com- 
mittee practically  governed  the  city  for  some 
weeks,  ignoring  the  Labor  Union  municipal 
officials.  Schmitz  met  with  praises  on  every 
hand.  He  made  new  acquaintances  among 
the  richer  classes,  many  of  whom  took  a  liking 
to  him.  They  encouraged  him  to  "break 
away"  from  his  former  associates.  It  looked 
as  if  he  would  do  so. 

The  day  before  the  disaster  Schmitz  was 
apparently  most  heartily  hated  by  the  property- 
owning  classes  of  San  Francisco.  He  certainly 
was  the  most  abused  man  in  the  newspapers; 
but  two  or  three  days  after  the  disaster  he 
seemed  to  be  the  most  popular.  General 
Funston  reported  to  him  and  placed  the  United 
States  troops  under  his  orders.  When  General 
Greely  arrived,  he  endorsed  the  action  of  Gen- 
eral Funston.  For  weeks  following  the  disaster, 
the  mayor  continued  to  receive  the  applause 
of  the  people  of  the  city  and  state.  He  rose 
superior  to  his  environment.  He  chose  his 
relief  committees  and  sub-committees  entirely 
without  regard  to  the  political  or  other  affilia- 
tions of  its  members.  Many  of  the  men  com- 
posing it  were  bitter  enemies  of  Schmitz.  Yet 
this  body  met  for  many  weeks,  and,  under  the 
lead  of  the  mayor,  devised  plans,  first  for  feed- 
ing, next  for  housing  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
suddenly  made  homeless,  and  lastly  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  city. 

After  the  first  shock  of  the  disaster  had  worn 
away,  the  normal  human  feelings  of  anger, 
revenge,  covetousness,  and  jealousy  began  to 
show  themselves.  The  fund  administered  by 
the  Relief  Committee  was  enormous,  high  up 
in  the  millions.  The  members  of  the  Labor 
Union  party  resented  the  fact  that  persons 
whom  they  called  "enemies  of  labor"  were  in 
charge  of  this  fund.  Sectarian  animosities 
arose  concerning  its  distribution.  The  polit- 
ical jealousies  of  the  daily  papers  had    been 
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envenomed  by  their  utter  deprivation  of  such 
patronage  as  their  influence  had  previously 
been  able  to  command.  This  led  them  to 
attack  the  labor  administration.  These  at- 
tacks became  more  and  more  frequent  and 
more  bitter. 

WHOLESALE  CHARGES  OF  GRAFT 

As  soon  as  the  citizens  had  saved  the  lives 
and  looked  out  for  the  shelter  of  their  families 
and  themselves,  they  began  to  look  after  their 
property.  Much  of  it  was  swept  away.  There 
developed  a  violent  desire  for  the  acquisition 
and  the  creation  of  new  property  on  the  part 
even  of  the  richest  men.  There  was  a  sudden 
search  for  "privileges,"  for  "franchises,"  and 
for  every  possible  money-making  means  within 
the  gift  of  the  municipal  officials.  And  here 
began  rumors  of  all  sorts  of  graft.  It  was 
charged  by  the  daily  press  that  a  traction 
company  paid  to  the  mayor  and  the  board  of 
supervisors  $700,000  for  the  privilege  to  erect 
overhead  trolleys  in  the  streets;  that  a  water 
company  paid  $250,000  for  the  privilege  of 
supplanting  the  old  water  company,  which 
was  temporarily  crippled;  that  a  rival  tele- 
phone company  paid  $100,000  for  the  right 
to  string  its  poles  and  wires  in  San  Francisco; 
that  the  gas  companies,  the  power  companies, 
steam  railway  companies,  transcontinental 
and  local  street  contractors,  building  contrac- 
tors, theatre  managers,  and  proprietors  of 
gambling  hells,  "dead-falls,"  liquor  saloons, 
panel  games,  and  even  houses  of  prostitution, 
all  paid  their  tribute  to  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. In  this  grand  game  of  grab,  it  was 
rumored  that  millionaires  were  as  greedy  as 
the  low  class  of  gamblers  and  liquor  dealers. 

These  matters  still  rest  only  on  rumor.  It 
may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  the 
workingmen,  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  Labor 
Union  leaders  all  believe  sincerely  that  the 
stories  of  graft  on  the  part  of  the  richer  classes 
and  the  millionaire  corporations  are  true. 
And  they  disbelieve,  or  affect  to  disbelieve, 
the  charges  concerning  the  accusations  of 
graft  going  to  the  profit  of  the  saloon  keepers, 
gambling  hells,  and  similar  institutions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  millionaires  and  capitalists 
pooh-pooh  at  the  charges  of  graft  and  deny 
that  they  or  their  agents  were  enriched;  at 
the  same  time,  they  believe  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate  have 
been  paid  by  the  owners  of  disreputable  in- 
stitutions above  enumerated. 


In  the  early  autumn,  Mayor  Schmitz, 
stating  that  he  was  worn  out  by  ceaseless  labor, 
requested  from  the  board  of  supervisors  a 
leave  of  absence  of  ninety  days,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  under  the  charter.  He  left  at 
once  with  his  wife  for  Europe.  During  his 
absence,  the  campaign  against  him  and  the 
Labor  Union  party  continued  with  unabated 
bitterness.  It  was  again  charged  by  the  daily 
newspapers  over  and  over,  that  he,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  close  friend,  Abraham  Ruef, 
had  extorted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  graft  by  levying  on  water  companies,  gas 
companies,  traction  companies,  and  individ- 
uals. These  accusations  were  made  in- 
cessantly, and  finally  crystalized  into  indict- 
ment. 

THE   INDICTMENT   OF   SCHMITZ   AND   RUEF 

During  the  absence  of  Schmitz,  a  grand 
jury  was  impaneled,  and  it  was  given  out  by 
the  daily  papers  that  its  chief  end  would  be  to 
uncover  graft.  It  was  loudly  proclaimed  by 
the  press  that  much  evidence  was  in  existence 
which  would  convict  Schmitz,  Ruef,  and  their 
henchmen,  and  put  them  behind  prison  bars. 
The  process  of  impaneling  this  grand  jury 
was  long  and  stormy;  during  the  time  many 
threats  were  leveled  at  the  talesmen  and 
judges  by  the  daily  press.  At  last,  a  jury  was 
impaneled  which  seemed  to  satisfy  the  daily 
papers  and  presumably  the  well-to-do  portion 
of  the  community.  As  soon  as  the  jurors 
began  their  work,  it  was  clear  that  indictments 
would  be  found  against  Schmitz  and  Ruef. 
Thereupon  Ruef  devised  a  plan  by  which 
Acting-Mayor  Gallegher  and  the  board  of 
supervisors  were  to  appoint  him,  Ruef,  as 
district-attorney,  removing  the  incumbent,  Lang- 
don,  on  the  ground  of  neglect  of  duty.  Ruef 
would  then  be  placed  in  the  position  of  ex- 
amining and  passing  upon  the  charges  against 
himself  and  Schmitz. 

This  caused  intense  excitement  in  the  city. 
A  mass  meeting  was  called  in  Union  Square 
by  some  commercial  associations.  It  was 
apparently  intended  to  form  something  like 
a  "Safety  Committee."  But  the  meeting  was 
"captured"  by  crowds  of  Labor  Union  men, 
and  the  projectors  suppressed  their  resolutions 
and  adjourned  the  meeting.  Thereupon,  the 
Labor  Union  sympathizers  continued  the 
meeting  and  made  violent  speeches  denouncing 
the  acts  of  the  projectors  of  the  meeting  and 
the  utterances  of  the  daily  papers. 
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Francis  J.  Hcncy,  the  man  who  convicted 
Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  of  felony,  was 
persuaded  by  Rudolph  Spreckels,  a  millionaire, 
to  act  as  assistant  to  District-Attorney  Langdon. 
They  were  to  contest  the  claim  of  Ruef  to 
usurp  the  post.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
a  state  official — Attorney-General  Webb) — 
suddenly  appeared,  casting  the  power  of  the 
state  with  the  incumbent,  Langdon.  Ruef's 
case  collapsed,  and  the  judges  declared  in- 
valid the  action  of  the  supervisors  in  appointing 
him    to    be    district-attorney. 

At  once,  Ruef  and  Schmitz  were  indicted  by 
the  grand  jury.  There  were  five  indictments 
for  extortion,  each  for  the  average  sum  of 
upwards  of  Si,ooo  obtained  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  French  restaurants  to  ensure  their 
retaining  liquor  licenses.  In  each  case,  Ruef 
had  secured  a  contract  from  the  restaurant 
keeper,  stating  that  the  sum  paid  was  for 
"legal  fees."  Therefore  it  would  seem  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  convict  him.  Xoth- 
ing  has  yet  been  proved  against  Schmitz  as 
to  any  guilty  knowledge  of  these  transactions. 
The  only  other  indictment  found  by  the  grand 
jury  was  one  against  Supervisor  Nicholas, 
who  was  indicted  for  accepting  a  bribe  of 
S26    from    a    furniture    house. 

The  French  restaurants,  by  the  way,  are 
institutions  of  San  Francisco  which  have 
existed  for  some  fifty  years.  They  are  not 
institutions  to  be  proud  of,  being  places  of 
rendezvous  for  the  dissolute  of  both  sexes. 
Xone  the  less,  San  Francisco  has  winked  at 
them  for  years,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  regulate  them  until  it  was  made  under  the 
present  administration.  It  is,  of  course,  al- 
leged by  the  enemies  of  Schmitz  that  the  at- 
tempt to  "regulate"  them  was  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  graft.  Schmitz  retorts  that  the 
French  restaurants  ran  openly,  unregulated 
and  unchecked  under  all  the  preceding  mayors 
— including  Phelan,  Pond,  and  Sanderson, 
three  men  of  high  character. 

When  these  indictments  were  found,  Schmitz 
shortened  his  contemplated  stay  in  Europe 
and  made  haste  to  return  to  San  Francisco. 
He  was  formally  arrested  on  his  arrival  at  the 
state  line,  and  was  released  on  bail  on  his 
arrival  in  San  Francisco. 

When  Schmitz  returned,  a  crowd  of  several 
thousand  people  awaited  him  at  the  station 
in  San  Francisco.  But  the  night  was  a  stormy 
one .  and  the  gathering  gradually  dwindled 
away.     On  arrival,  he  was  taken  at  once  to 


the  only  large  public  hall  still  standing  in  San 
Francisco,  a  skating  rink,  where  an  assemblage 
of  thousands  of  people  still  awaited  him, 
although  his  train — which  was  due  before 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening — did  not  arrive 
until  long  past  midnight.  There  he  and  his 
supporters  made  speeches  which  were  colored 
with  bitter  resentment  against  the  daily  news- 
papers and  the  people  behind  them. 

After  the  impaneling  of  the  grand  jury,  a 
great  clamor  broke  out  over  the  indictments 
found  by  the  jurors,  and  over  the  particular 
judge  to  be  selected  to  try  the  case.  The 
daily  press  indulged  in  open  threats  against 
the  various  superior  judges  of  San  Francisco, 
of  whom  there  are  twelve.  These  practically 
amounted  to  menaces  to  drive  them  from 
the  city  if  the  cases  were  allotted  to  certain 
judges  or  were  not  tried  in  certain  ways. 
When  the  matter  came  up  before  the  superior 
court,  it  developed  that  Ruef  and  Schmitz 
had  two  distinct  sets  of  attorneys,  and  appar- 
ently did  not  intend  to  be  tried  jointly.  The 
attorneys  for  the  prosecution  insisted  on  trying 
them  together,  realizing,  doubtless,  that  if  one 
of  the  two  were  guilty  the  prosecution's  case 
would  thus  be  made  much  stronger.  But 
the  attorneys  for  the  defense  struggled  stoutly 
against  this  attempt.  The  trial  dragged  on 
for  six  or  seven  weeks,  amid  interminable 
delays.  Finally,  the  attorneys  for  Schmitz 
demanded  that  the  judge  try*  their  client 
singly  on  any  one  of  the  five  indictments, 
saying  that  he  was  being  deprived  of  justice; 
that  he  was  kept  away  from  his  pressing  duties 
as  mayor  of  the  city,  which  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition;  that  by  reason  of  the  requirements 
of  the  charter,  no  one  could  fill  the  mayor's 
place  except  in  his  absence;  that  the  city  was 
suffering;  therefore,  he  prayed  for  speedy 
trial.  This  petition  apparently  was  not  favor- 
ably entertained,  so  Schmitz's  attorneys  re- 
quested the  presiding  judge  of  the-  superior 
court  to  assign  Schmitz's  case  to  another  de- 
partment, alleging  to  the  presiding  judge  that 
he  was  deprived  of  justice,  being  refused  a 
speedy  trial.  Thereupon  the  daily  papers 
again  indulged  in  open  threats,  warning  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  superior  court  that  if  he 
transferred  the  case  from  that  department  he 
would  incur  popular  odium  almost  amounting 
to  banishment.  The  presiding  judge  refused 
to  transfer  the  case  unless  requested  by  the 
sitting  judge,  who  refused  to  make  the  request. 
Thereupon  the  attorneys  for  Schmitz  informed 
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the  court  that  they  would  place  their  client 
formally  under  arrest  by  vacating  his  bail  bond. 
When  this  was  done,  and  when  the  mayor 
was  formally  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff, 
Schmitz's  attorneys  applied  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  the  Supreme  Court,  alleging 
that  their  client  was  under  illegal  duress. 
The  Supreme  Court  issued  the  writ,  and  there 
the  matter  stands  at  the  present  writing. 

NO   LEAK   IN   THE   RELIEF   FUND 

In  their  crusade  against  Schmitz,  the  dailies 
accused  him  of  having  "looted"  the  Relief 
Fund.  This  statement  was  published  broad- 
cast by  the  Associated  Press  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  was  printed  (and  probably 
believed)  that  some  of  the  money  sent  by  the 
charitable  for  the  aid  of  the  sufferers  in  San 
Francisco  had  been  stolen  by  Schmitz  and  his 
followers.  Fortunately,  this  accusation  turned 
out  to  be  utterly  baseless.  The  finances  of 
the  Relief  Committee  are  in  the  charge  of 
Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  a  man  of  large  wealth 
and  of  high  personal  character.  He  has 
reported  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  that  a  num- 
bered duplicate  receipt  has  been  sent  for  every 
sum  of  money  received  by  the  Relief  Com- 
mission and  its  successor,  the  Relief  Corpora- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  accounts  have  been 
checked  by  a  certificated  firm  of  public  ac- 
countants and  balance-sheets  printed  regularly 
in  the  daily  press.  The  only  basis  for  the 
charge  against  Schmitz  of  "looting"  the 
Relief  Fund  was  the  disappearance  of  a  pack- 
age of  currency  containing  Si, 086.  This  was 
sent  from  Searchlight,  Nevada,  while  the  fire 
was  still  raging  in  San  Francisco.  As  there 
was  then  in  San  Francisco  no  bank  or  office 
to  which  it  was  known  that  it  could  be  sent, 
it  was  forwarded  to  a  bank  in  Los  Angeles, 
with  instructions  to  ship  the  actual  sum  in 
currency  in  care  of  the  mayor.  The  package 
disappeared.  The  mayor  never  received  it. 
The  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  had 
receipted  for  it  in  Los  Angeles,  but  could  show 
no  receipt  from  the  mayor  or  anyone  else  in 
San  Francisco.  Therefore,  after  a  diligent 
and  fruitless  search  of  months,  the  Wells 
Fargo  Express  Company  replaced  the  missing 
bills  and  paid  the  same  to  the  relief  fund. 

Among  the  other  charges  brought  against 
Schmitz,  has  been  that  of  an  attempt  to  take 
away  the  relief  fund  from  the  Relief  Corpora- 
tion and  turn  it  over  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors.    This   transfer    would   not    have    been 


possible,  for  the  relief  fund  is  still  largely  in 
the  custody  of  the  National  Red  Cross  Society 
at  Washington  and  of  various  relief  bodies 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago.  As  these 
relief  bodies  have  as  yet  sent  only  a  part  of  the 
money  to  San  Francisco,  the  mayor  could 
scarcely  turn  over  its  physical  possession  to  the 
San  Francisco  supervisors.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  mayor  and  the  super- 
visors look  with  an  unfriendly  eye  on  the 
Relief  Corporation  and  its  acts.  There  is 
much  friction  between  the  two  bodies.  This 
is  natural,  however.  When  a  commission 
expending  millions  of  dollars  is  seated  in  a 
large  city,  owning  and  controlling  the  residences 
of  scores  of  thousands  of  its  citizens,  feeding 
them,  housing  them,  looking  out  for  their 
sanitation,  their  morals,  and  their  habits, 
watching  over  them  with  its  own  police,  this 
naturally  causes  friction  between  its  own  agents 
and  those  of  the  municipality.  Here  is  a 
single  illustration  to  show  the  existing  tangle: 
In  the  parks  and  squares  of  San  Francisco 
live  many  thousands  of  refugees.  They  are 
domiciled  in  wooden  cottages  constructed  by 
the  Relief  Corporation.  For  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  idle  males  and  the  vicious  and 
shiftless  generally,  the  Relief  Corporation  has 
exacted  a  small  rental,  about  $6  a  month  per 
cottage.  Many  of  the  refugees  object  to  pay- 
ing this  or  any  sum.  They  have  complained 
to  the  mayor.  The  mayor  asks  the  park 
commissioners  by  what  right  they  allow  any 
association  to  exact  rent  for  the  use  of  the 
public  parks  and  squares.  To  this  the 
park  commissioners  can  only  reply  that  they 
have  given  no  permission  to  the  Relief  Cor- 
poration to  occupy  the  city's  parks  or  squares. 
"Then,"  says  the  mayor,  "the  Relief  agents 
have  no  right  in  these  parks  and  are 
liable  to  arrest."  Whereupon,  the  Relief 
Corporation  points  out  to  the  mayor  that  they 
are  endeavoring  to  expel  the  vicious  and 
criminal  from  among  the  poor  and  deserving; 
that  if  he  enforces  the  ordinance  he  will  drive 
the  poor  and  deserving  into  the  streets  and 
merely  transfer  the  vicious  and  criminal  into 
other  parts  of  the  city  not  now  infested  with 
their  presence.  Confronted  with  this  situa- 
tion, the  mayor  does  nothing.  But  the.  fact 
remains  that,  legally  and  technically,  the  park 
commissioners  have  no  right  to  allow  the 
Relief  Corporation  to  erect  structures  on  the 
parks  and   squares. 

Could  there  be  a  more  hopeless  tangle? 
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IF  YOU  will  come  with  me  this  brilliant, 
bird -singing  morning — and  it  is  in 
January  that  I  write — we  shall  look 
down  upon  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  the 
world,  and,  beyond  all  its  beauty,  a  most 
practical  place,  rich  beyond  measure  and 
throbbing  with  industrial  life.  Far  down  be- 
low us,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
lies  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  the  world's 
seeds  are  raised.  Not  all  of  them,  to  be  sure, 
but  a  vast  amount. 

The  situation  is  ideal.  Just  beyond  the 
valley  to  the  right  runs  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  with  the  snowy  dome  of  Lick  Obser- 
vatory on  the  top  of  Mount  Hamilton  plainly 
showing  forty  miles  away.  Just  below  our 
feet  we  may  see  a  huge  Catholic  training 
school  for  priests;  and  hard  by  is  the  trail,  so  it 
is  said,  over  which  the  mission  fathers  toiled 
up  to  this  rich  valley  in  the  days  when  the 
land  was  Spain's.  To  the  left  is  a  low  range 
of  mountains,  melting  off  in  the  purple  distance 
to  the  sea ;  far  in  front  is  the  great  Bay  of  San 
Francisco — you  may  see  its  shimmer  there  in 
the  warm  sunlight;  and  just  beyond  lies  San 
Francisco,  pulling  itself  nobly  together. 

The  sun  shines  in  this  valley  nearly  all  the 
year;  the  soil  is  of  inexhaustible  richness; 
the  climate  is  particularly  fitted  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  seed-bearing  plants  of 
commercial  value.  Hemmed  in  by  mountains 
which  temper  the  hot  summer  winds  from  the 
interior  and  the  colder  winds  from  the  ocean 
in  winter,  the  valley  presents  ideal  conditions 
for  this  peculiar  industry,  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Look  past  the  thousands  of  acres  of  fruit 
trees  hastening  on  these  warm  days  to  bud  and 
burst  into  a  great  pink  and  white  sea,  and  you 
will  note  the  red  roofs  of  small  towns  with  dark 
places  near  them,  picked  out  in  the  landscape 
by  lines  of  green — the  stately  live-oaks  and  the 
lofty  eucalyptus.    These  dark  places,  thousands 


of  acres  of  them,  are  the  seed  farms.  In  this 
lovely  valley  lying  below  us  and  stretching 
around  beyond  the  elbow  of  the  foothills  to 
the  right,  are  nearly  10,000  acres  of  land  given 
up  to  the  raising  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 
Seed  growing  has  been  an  occupation  in  this 
region  for  years,  but  it  is  within  the  past  five  or 
six  years  that  it  has  approached  its  present 
magnitude.  While  there  is  great  difference  in 
the  yield  of  various  seeds,  running  from  200 
to  nearly  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  it  is  likely 
that  an  average  of  500  pounds  would  be  a  con- 
servative figure — making  the  total  output  for 
the  last  five  years  something  like  25,000,000 
pounds  of  seeds.  The  acreage  is  steadily 
increasing  to  keep  pace  with  the  enormous 
demand.  Onion  seed  will  average  about 
400  pounds  to  the  acre,  though  often  higher  than 
this;  lettuce,  500;  carrot,  800:  peas  from  800 
to  1,000  pounds,  and  in  some  seasons  much 
more.  The  sweet  peas  average  high,  as  much 
as  1,500  pounds  frequently  being  raised  on  an 
acre. 

Think  of  a  single  field  with  four  hundred 
acres  of  sweet  peas  in  blossom  at  one  time! 

You  buy  a  package  of  seeds  for  your  garden — . 
lettuce,  sweet  peas,  or  onions,  or  parsnips,  or 
some  fine  flower  you  have  long  loved.  The 
package  bears  the  name  of  some  well-known 
seedsman;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  name 
has  been  a  household  word  for  a  generation. 
But  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  he  is  not  the 
grower  of  the  seed  but  only  the  seller;  ten 
chances  to  one  it  was  grown  here  in  this  wide 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  with  the  blue  California 
sky  bending  above  it.  The  seed-seller  con- 
tracts to  buy  of  the  seed-grower  certain 
quantities  of  the  seeds  designated.  The  seed- 
grower  agrees  that  he  will  "cause  to  have 
planted  seeds  or  roots  sufficient  ordinarily  to 
produce  the  quantities  to  be  sold,  provided  the 
season  permits  the  growing  of  the  same." 
The  seed -grower  goes  further  and  says  that 
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he  will  agree  to  plant  one  acre  of  red  or  yellow 
varieties  of  onions,  for  example,  for  every 
400  pounds  contracted  for,  and  one  acre  for 
every  300  pounds  of  white  varieties;  that  he 
will  plant  an  acre  of  carrot  or  radish  seed  for 
every  1,000  pounds  contracted  for;  and  so  on. 

THE   ENDLESS   VARIETY   OF   SEEDS 

I  would  not  attempt  to  say  how  many  kinds 
of  seeds  are  raised  on  these  seed  ranches,  but 
the  number  is  very  large.  I  notice  in  one 
catalogue  over  300  varieties  offered  for  sale, 
though  perhaps  not  all  these  may  have  been 
raised  on  the  ranches;  for  certain  seeds,  it 
is  true,  do  not  here  become  commercially  profit- 
able. But  in  one  contract  noted,  which  pro- 
vides for  growing  standard  well-known  seeds, 
I  find  four  varieties  of  asparagus  seed;  five  of 
cauliflower;  fifteen  of  carrot;  eleven  of  celery; 
one  of  collards;  four  of  endive;  one  each  of 
cabbage  and  Brussels  sprouts;  three  each  of 
kale  and  kohlrabi;  seventy-four    varieties    of 


lettuce — would  you  believe  there  were  so  many  ? 
— three  of  leeks;  six  of  mustard,  thirty-five  of 
onion;  four  of  parsley;  three  of  parsnips; 
thirty-two  of  radish;  two  of  salsify;  five  each 
of  squash  and  spinach. 

Then  came  the  flower  seeds — raised  by  the 
thousands  of  pounds  to  be  sold  by  the  ounce. 
Eighty-six  varieties  of  sweet  peas  were  listed, 
but  there  are  over  300  varieties  which  one 
firm  has  grown,  annually  being  added  to  as  the 
taste  changes.  Love  of  novelty  must  be  satis- 
fied. The  fashion  just  now,  one  grower  told 
me,  is  for  sweet  peas  of  extraordinarily  large 
size  and  with  fluted  petals.  He  thought  the 
limit  in  color  had  almost  been  reached.  Nearly 
a  thousand  acres  of  sweet  peas  are  in  blossom 
over  there,  just  around  that  spur  of  the 
mountain,  when  the  summer  is  well  advanced. 
It  is  not  given  to  type  to  describe  their  beauty 
or  fragrance. 

Then  there  are  thirty  kinds  of  aster  to  choose 
from;  one    each    of    balsam,    calendula,    cen- 
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taurea,  gypsophila,  and  pinks;  three  each  of 
giant  cosmos  and  candytuft;  four  each  of 
mignonette  and  poppy;  ten  each  of  phlox  and 
verbena,  and  fifty-three  of  nasturtium.  And 
what  a  bewildering  lot  of  beautiful  names 
these  flowers  and  vegetables  have  acquired! 
One  wonders  how  the  growers  thought  them 
all  out. 

If  we  clamber  down  the  mountain  side  we 
may  catch  the  puffing  train  and  ride  up  the 
valley  where  the  seeds  are  growing.  Sprouting 
would  be  a  better  term  for  January,  for  the 
workmen  are  still  planting.  It  is  a  scene  of 
activitv  when  the  seeding  is  on,  second  onlv  to 


the  harvest  time.  Some  of  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  drills  by  machine — those  which  must  have 
regular  rows  with  room  for  cultivation.  Some 
are  sown  by  hand.  The  onion  bulbs  from 
which  the  seeds  grow  are  planted  by  hand  in 
long  rows,  the  bulbs  four  inches  or  so  apart. 
Going  around  the  spur  of  the  mountains  to 
a  large  ranch,  I  saw  long  rows  of  Chinamen 
and  Japanese  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the 
furrow  the  plow  had  made,  setting  onions  in 
place  amidst  no  end  of  Oriental  jargon.  One 
stalwart  fellow  passed  down  the  line,  distributing 
the  onions  loosely  in  the  furrow  in  advance  of 
the  planters.     When   you   were   still  a   block 
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away  you  might  know  they  were  onions,  those 
long  rows  of  yellow  bulbs  stretching  away  so 
far  in  the  distance,  by  the  odor  that  smites  the 
air. 

Chinese  and  Japanese,  they  do  the  work. 
The  teamsters  are  white  men,  using  that  term 
as  distinguishing  from  the  Mongolian;  the  over- 
seers and  heads  of  departments  are  white. 
Man  after  man,  as  I  passed  along  the  bent 
rows  of  Chinamen  putting  the  bulbs  in  place, 
had  an  iron-gray  cue  tucked  away  under  his 
skull-cap.  They  are  aging  fast,  these  old 
fellows;  the  day  of  the  Chinaman  in  America 


PREPARING   LETTUCE  SEED   FOR  FLAILING 

is  fixed.  Another  generation  and  there  will 
be  none  left.  But  the  Jap  is  here  in  all  his 
youth  and  exuberance,  not  so  good  a  workman 
as  the  Chinaman,  not  so  reliable  in  the  mass, 
the   manager   tells    me   as    we    watch    them    at 
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their  work;  but  he  is  clean  and  quick  and 
deft  beyond  measure  with  those  Oriental 
fingers  of  his.  He  is  working  here,  too,  for 
less  money  than  an  American  laborer  could  be 
hired  for.  Still,  though  these  Chinese  and 
Japanese  laborers  work  cheap — for  not  more 
than  $1.50  a  day  at  the  outside- they  draw 
in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  fully  $60,000 
a  month  in  wages.  When  the  harvest  is  on 
there  will  be  fully  2,000  of  them  at  work. 

There  are  2,500  acres  of  land  in  this  one  seed 
ranch,  all  given  up  to  the  raising  of  garden 
seeds.  As  level  as  a  floor  the  valley  lies, 
stretching  across  to  the  foothills  miles  away. 
It  is  a  fair,  peaceful  scene — the  larks  in  the 
sky,  the  soft  winter  sunshine,  the  vast  reaches 
of  brown  earth  just  breaking  out  into  green 
where  the  earlier  seeds  are  coming,  the  white 
mountain  tops  beyond  thick  with  their  mantle 
of  snow.  The  frogs  are  croaking  in  calm 
content  in  the  lush  grass  at  the  roadside  and 
the   linnets   are   singing   like   mad. 

If  you  look  sharply  enough,  you  may  see- 
two  men  going  from  point  to  point  about  the 
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ONION'  SEED   SPREAD   OUT   FOR   DRYING 

great  ranch,  baiting  gopher  traps  and  collecting 
their  morning  catch.  The  men  are  at  it  all 
the  time — and  so  are  the  gophers!  As  many 
as  200  a  week  are  trapped,  for  the  pests  in- 
crease with  disagreeable  and  discouraging 
rapidity;  they  present  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  the  seed  farm. 

INFLUENCE   OF   SEED    FARMING    ON    CHARACTER 

In  conversation  with  the  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  big  warehouses  where  the  seeds 
are  stored  pending  shipment,  as  we  stood  on 
the  cement  floor  while  tier  on  tier  the  huge 
rows  of  sacks  of  seeds  rose  to  the  high  ceiling, 
the  subject  of  the  influence  of  seed  farming 
upon   the   workmen    came   up.     It  was  called 


up  by  noting  two  cheery-faced  Japs  who 
were  sewing  up  the  sacks  -first  an  inside 
sack  of  heavy  duck  holding  the  seed,  then  a 
heavy  outside  sack  drawn  over  the  other  for 
protection.  The  subject  was  all  summed  up  in 
this  comment  by  one  who  had  grown  gray  in 
the  service.  A  man  who  likes  butchering  pigs 
will  not  take  to  cultivating  roses.  No  doubt, 
many  of  the  aged  Chinese  have  never  given  up 
the  pipe,  and  with  that  strange  Oriental  per- 
sistence and  iron  conservatism  they  have  gauged 
their  supply  of  opium  to  a  hair  so  that  it  will 
the  very  least  interfere  with  longevity;  a  good 
many  of  the  Japs  have  their  celebration  days, 
when  they  go  off  for  a  more  or  less  quiet  drunk; 
and  very  many  of  both  nationalities  gamble. 
But,  after  all,  the  warehouse  superintendent 
and  the  manager  of  the  big  ranch  believed  that 
the  influence  of  the  calling,  the  work  among 
flowers  and  growing  things,  had  a  marked 
bearing  on  the  men,  making  them  more  gentle. 
This  was  eminently  true  of  a  lot  of  French 
seed -growers  whom  I  once  saw  at  work  in  a 
large  seed  estate  hard  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
Japs,  Chinamen,  Americans  working  in  har- 
mony— it  must  be  the  flowers! 

By  the  end  of  February  the  main  work  of 
seeding  is  over.  March,  April,  May,  and 
sometimes  well  into  June,  are  cultural  months. 
The  weeds  find  quickly  how  rich  a  storehouse 
is  this  dark  soil,  more  quickly  than  their 
gentler  bred  relatives.  The  superintendent  of 
one  of  the  large  ranches  told  me  that  he  plowed 
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SWEET   PEAS   GROWING   IN   A   PRUNE   ORCHARD 
The  richness  of  the  soil  is  sufficient  to  bring  both  fruit  and  flowers  to  maturity 


SNOW-WHITE   POPPIES   BETWEEN  PINK  AND   LAVENDER  SWEET  PEAS 

The  seed-grower  who  plots  his  ranch  according  to  some  "color  scheme"  produces  gorgeous  effects 
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A   FIELD   OF  LEEKS   IX  BUD 

but  once  and  that  deeply,  but  did  no  harrowing 
or  stirring  of  the  soil  save  what  was  necessary 
to  even  up  the  ground  for  the  planting.     He 


used  no  fertilizer  and  no  water  for  irrigation. 
The  soil  of  the  valley,  washed  down  from  the 
mountains  for  unnumbered  generations,  was, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  bottomless,  inex- 
haustible. And  while  no  rains  come  from 
early  spring  to  early  (and  sometimes  late) 
winter,  the  soil  consenes  the  moisture  for  the 
long  rainless  summer  and  measures  it  out 
unstintingly  to  the  thirsty  plants.  Here  and 
there  are  patches  where  it  pays  to  irrigate  in 
dry  seasons,  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 

HARVESTING    AND   TESTING    THE    SEEDS 

In  July,  August,  and  early  September  the 
harvest  of  the  seeds  is  on.  The  scene  is  far  dif- 
ferent then,  full  of  a  peculiar  beauty.  The 
great  valley  is  a  mass  of  bloom  where  the  flowers 
grow,  and  where  the  vegetable  seeds  are  ripen- 
ing stretch  wide  reaches  of  color — green  and 
brown  and  gold  and  gray — while  in  the  back- 
ground the  huge  oaks  in  their  dark  rich  green 
throw  into  relief  the  distant  brown  foothills 
leading  up  to  the  dark  chaparral  of  the  moun- 
tains beyond.  Some  seeds  must  be  threshed 
out  with  machines  in  the  way  wheat  is  threshed ; 
others  must  come  under  the  old-fashioned 
flail.  Lettuce,  for  example,  is  gathered  in 
squares  or  sacks  of  cloth  by  the  workmen,  after 
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ACRES  OF  CARROTS  IN  BLOOM 


the  upper  part  of  the  plant  containing  the  seed 
has  been  cut  off,  and  is  then  placed  on  wide 
pieces  of  canvas,  about  thirty  feet  square 
stretching  down  the  field.  When  the  plants 
have  dried  out  sufficiently — the  tops  are  turned 
by  hand  every  day  for  a  fortnight — the  flails 
begin  their  work.  Experts,  indeed,  are  some 
of  these  brawny  Chinamen  at  this  ancient 
mode  of  threshing.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  seed  will  spoil  overnight  if  the  flailers 
have  not  finished  when  the  day  ends,  for  it 
is  the  time  of  no  rain  from  moon's  end  to 
moon's  end. 

After  the  threshing,  the  seed  is  sacked 
and  stored  or  sent  out  over  the  world  direct. 
Shipments  go  to  many  foreign  countries — to 
Continental  Europe  and  England  largely, 
to  Japan,  China,  Australia.  The  shipping 
m  is  October,  \ovember,and  December; 
then  comes  January's  planting,  and  the  cycle 
of  the  seeds  begins  once  more 

Bui  there  is  another  factor  in  the  success  of 
this  steadily  broadening  enterprise— the  seed-. 
must  be  good  seeds.  You  cannot  run  a  seed 
farm  without  raising  good  seeds.  So  there 
are  testing  plots  where  acres  are  given  up  to 
growing  seeds  for  test — as  to  vitality,  absence 


of  mixture  of  other  seeds,  general  excellence. 
Then,  too,  the  seeds  must  be  tested  as  to  their 
germination.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  test 
in  this  valley  is  one  of  the  highest — some  say 
the  highest  in  the  world.     No  seed  is  sent  out 
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Courtesy  of  the  braslin  Seed  Co. 
DWARF  SWEET  PEAS  GROWING  FOR  SEED 

which  will  not  show  an  86  per  cent,  germination 
test,  while  the  greater  part  of  all  seeds  sent 
will  show  from  90  to  95  per  cent.  Some  seeds 
test  a  full  100  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  even' 
seed  in  the  sack  will  germinate. 

THE   PRODUCTION   OF   NEW  VARIETIES 

The  experimental  grounds  where  new  varie- 
ties are  constantly  being  tested  are  important 
features  of  the  seed  ranches.  Should  a  new 
kind  of  lettuce,  a  new  radish,  or  a  new  flower 
of  any  type  be  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
work  done  on  the  experimental  plots,  it  may 
prove  of  large  commercial  value.  More  than 
a  thousand  varieties  of  a  single  plant,  variations 


they  might  be  called,  will  be  growing  at  a 
single  time;  and  most  earnest  study  of  them 
is  always  made  in  order  to  find  one  plant 
radically  different  from  others  of  its  race-  in 
some  one  essential  which  makes  it  more  novel 
or  more  excellent  than  any  of  its  forebears.  It 
is  the  one  rare  new  plant  that  makes  all  the 
care  worth  while. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  clever  Chinese  plant  - 
breeder — Henry  Ohn,  they  have  named  him — 
who  has  been  very  successful  in  originating  new 
varieties  of  sweet  peas,  a  long  list  standing 
to  his  credit.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  perceptions, 
quick  to  note  a  new  type,  extremely  deft  in 
breeding  together  two  old  plants  to  make,  if 
possible,  a  third  one  rarer  than  either  parent. 


ARE  CLEANED  AND  SACKED 


SEED  SACRED  FOR  THE  WAREHOUSE 


Perhaps  an  average  ranch  will  raise  seeds  in 
this  general  proportion:  Onions,  1,000  acres; 
lettuce,  500  acres;  carrots,  200  acres;  radishes, 
200  acres;  sweet  peas,  400  to  500  acres;  beets, 
celery,  parsley,  leeks,  and  other  vegetable 
and  flower  varieties,  from  one  acre  to  fifty  acres. 
One  farm  has  a  single  field  of  onions  covering 
640  acres,  a  square  mile! 

The  volume  of  business  is  steadily  growing. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  in  car- 
load lots  of  the  seeds  raised  each  year  in  this 
valley  is  Si, 200,000.  The  value  of  the  seeds 
as  sold  at  retail  in  packages  ranging  from  an 
ounce  to  two  or  three  pounds  is  very  largely 
in   excess   of   this   figure. 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  ARMY    I 


FROM    THE    STANDPOINT    OF    THE    ENLISTED    MAN 
BY 

EDGAR  ALLEN   FORBES 


IN    THE     last     annual     report     of     the 
Secretary    of    War    are     three     para- 
graphs that  should  have  been    printed 
in  red  ink. 

The  first  gives  the  number  of  enlistments 
during  the  fiscal  year — 24,083— and  adds 
that  8,849  °f  ^is  number  were  reenlistments. 
That  means  that  of  the  men  added  to  the 
nation's  fighting  force,  two  of  every  three  were 
"fresh  fish" — untrained,  unseasoned  men. 
The  second  item  is  this: 

"Notwithstanding  most  indefatigable  efforts  on  the  part 
of  recruiting  officers,  the  needs  for  recruits  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  could  not  be  fully  met,  and  the  difficulty  in- 
creased rather  than  abated,  as  compared  with  the  year 
before." 

The  third  paragraph  should  have  been 
printed  in  bold-faced  type  : 

"The  relative  number  of  desertions  in  the  Army  has 
continued  to  increase,  the  number  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
being  7.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  enlisted  men  in 
service  during  that  year,  as  against  6.8  per  cent,  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  average  for  the  three  years 
1902-1904  was  6.1  per  cent.,  and  for  the  ten  years  1895- 
1904  the  average  was  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
enlisted  men  in  the  service." 

Expressed  in  units  of  men  rather  than  in 
percentages,    this   means   that   within   a   year 


6,258  men  0]  the  regular  army  deserted  its  ranks! 
Enough  to  make  eight  whole  regiments! 

This  shame — for  it  is  nothing  less — is  not 
the  shame  of  the  army  alone.  It  comes  home 
to  the  entire  nation,  for  nine  of  every  ten 
deserters  were  of  native  birth. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  army — that  its 
seasoned  men  will  not  reenlist;  that  suitable 
recruits  cannot  be  found  in  numbers  sufficiently 
large,  and  that  soldiers  enough  to  make  eight 
regiments  were  so  sick  of  the  service  that  they 
were  willing  to  go  through  life  with  the  army's 
most  despised  crime  seared  upon  their  con- 
sciences rather  than  wear  the  uniform  longer? 

The  report  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  does 
not  intimate  that  anything  is  seriously  wrong 
with  the  army,  but  a  further  paragraph  gives 
a  clue: 

"Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  desertions  during  the 
year  were  desertions  of  men  in  their  first  year  of  service, 
and  considerably  more  than  half  of  these  desertions  were 
during  the  first  six  months  of  service.  Sixteen  per  cent, 
of  the  desertions  occurred  among  men  in  their  second  year 
of  service,  and  3  per  cent,  among  those  in  their  third  year, 
making  a  total  of  77  per  cent,  during  the  first  enlistment." 

Since  more  than  half  of  all  the  desertions 
occurred  during  the  first  year  of  enlistment, 
it  is  evident  that  recruits  do  not  find  army  life 
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to  be  so  picturesque  as  the  billboards  represent 
it.  Such  being  the  case,  the  probationary 
method  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department — a 
month's  trial — might  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
army.  Had  the  first  enlistment  of  these  deser 
ters  been  one  year  instead  of  three,  the  probabil- 
ities are  that  50  per  cent,  would  have  served 
it  out. 


known  a  crisis  in  which  the  call  to  arms  met 
with  a  lukewarm  response,  and  the  country 
is  not  willing  now  to  doubt  the  national  spirit. 
And  what  man  with  industrial  experience 
is  willing  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  a  lack  of  stamina,  to  an 
instinctive  shrinking  from  either  hardship  or 
hard  work?     And  it  is  certainly  not  fear  that 


<$@®  ^M*! 


*■*        WANTED 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
ABLE-BODIED   MEN   OF  GOOD  CHARACTER. 


ARMY  LIFE,  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  ARTISTS  OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT 
The   Government's   billboards   are   apparently  designed    by   the    same   artists   that   design   cover  pages  for  patriotic 

songs   heard    in    phonograph    halls 


Perhaps  the  trouble  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
recruit.  Let  us  see.  The  report  shows  that 
only  one  applicant  in  four  was  accepted,  the 
other  three  being  rejected  as  lacking  in  either 
mental,  moral,  or  physical  qualifications. 
Plainly,  therefore,  carelessness  was  not  shown 
in  the  acceptance  of  recruits.  Then  is  it 
because  there  is  a  decline  in  what  the  civilian 
calls  "patriotism?"    The  country  has  never 


keeps  the  young  American  out  of  the  recruiting 
officer's  reach,  or  that  makes  him  desert  the 
service  within  the  first  six  months. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  seek  the  cause  of 
the  increased  difficulty  in  getting  recruits, 
perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some- 
thing like  200,000  ex-soldiers  of  the  Spanish 
and  Philippine  campaigns  are  scattered  over 
the  country — and  that  these  men  usually  have 
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heart-to-heart  talks  with  such  of  their  friends 
as  show  an  inclination  toward  a  military 
career.  And  if  the  Secretary  be  really  anxious 
to  know  why  men  that  have  been  in  the  service 
almost  invariably  urge  their  friends  to  stay 
out,  why  so  many  soldiers  leave  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  first  enlistment,  and  why  such  a 
humiliating  number  desert  the  ranks,  let  him 
ask  the  men  that  are  too  honorable  to  desert 
but  who  are  counting  the  days  that  intervene 
between  them  and  freedom. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  the  Department 


tion  to  the  poor  dog  serving  his  first  three 
years. 

The  smallness  of  his  pay  is  almost  criminal, 
but  that  is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion  that   leads   to   desertion.     A   lieutenant's 


ARMY  LIFE,  AS  THE  RECRUIT  SEES  IT 
The  "roll"  contains  blanket,  blouse-,  overcoat,  and  extras.     He  also 
carries  a  gun,  a  haversack,  a  knapsack,  a  canteen,  and  a  cartridge  belt 
— but  it  saves  a  wagon  and  two  mules 

to  face  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  huge  employment 
agency  asking  picked  men  to  sign  for  three- 
years  of  hard  labor  and  almost  prison  disci- 
pline— and  for  a  wage  of  forty-three  cents  a  day ! 
Why,  in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  should  an 
able-bodied,  physically  perfect  young  man  do 
galling  service  for  $3.00  a  week  when  he  can 
earn  from  Si 2  to  $30  a  week  in  civil  life,  and 
be  a  free  man  at  the  same  time?  Gen.  Funs- 
ton,  in  his  last  report,  says  that  the  United 
States  soldier  is  the  most  poorly  paid  man  in 
any  occupation  in  the-  country  to-day.  He- 
thinks  the  very  existence  of  the  army  is 
threatened  and  recommends  a  50  per  cent. 
increase  in  pay  as  an  inducement  to  a  second 
enlistment.     But  this  would  be  small  consola- 


A\  UNUSUALLY  FINE  TYPE 

1.  now  the  managing  editor  of  a  prominent  Southern 

m 

pay  is  less  than  that  of  a  hod  carrier,  but  there 
is  no  pleading  call   from  the  Department  for 

men  to  wear  shoulder  straps.  The  size  of  the 
enlisted  man's  pay  is  impressed  upon  him 
only    when    the    paymaster    comes    around — 
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and  the  pittance  looks  larger  in  the  lump — 
but  the  privations,  the  drudgery,  the  degrada- 
tion are  experiences  of  seven  days  out  of 
every  week. 

It  is  possible  that  there  is  too  much  drill- 
work,  particularly  in  the  summer — drilling  of 
a  certain  kind.  Clock-work  performances  in 
the  manual  of  arms  and  fancy  evolutions  on 
parade  win  the  ladies'  applause,  but  they  are 
useless  when  it  comes  to  driving  Filipinos  out 
of  a  cane-held  or  a  jungle.  Cavalrymen  en- 
engaged  in  circus  performances  are  features 
in  many  horse-shows,  but  when  the  Apache 
smears  his  features  with  war-paint,  it  is  the 
soldier's  ability  to  lie  low  in  the  saddle  and  shoot 
straight  that  counts. 

But,  in  any  event,  the  hard  part  of  the  sol- 
dier's work  is  not  on  the  drill  ground.  In 
times  of  peace,  it  is  the  policy  of  an  economical 
Government  to  make  a  common  laborer  of 
the  enlisted  man.  On  the  theory  that  the 
practice  does  him  good,  the  soldier  is  called  from 


behind  the  gun  to  take  his  place  behind  the 
pick  and  the  spade.  And  digging  ditches  in  a 
hot  sun  at  $13  a  month  does  not  make  a 
man's  chest  swell  out  with  patriotism  and 
pride. 

Let  us  start  into  this  glorious  service  with 
the  young  recruit.  The  first  thing  that  happens 
to  him  after  signing  the  papers  is  his  uniform. 
It  was  made  at  a  guess,  is  ill-fitting,  uncom- 
fortable, and  makes  its  wearer  feel  twice  as 
ridiculous  as  he  looks,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  Small  wonder  that  the  man  in  uniform 
should  be  unwelcome  in  many  places;  about 
one  in  ten  looks  like  he  might  have  once  been 
a  gentleman.  The  introduction  of  the  khaki 
has  been  a  gratifying  change,  and  the  service 


DRESS  UNIFORM  OF  A  BRITISH  REGIMENT 
Buglers    of  the    famous    Scots    Guard    sounding   "  Last    Post ' 
a  grave 


Steieograph  Lupyright  by  11.  C.  \\  hi  e  Co.,  N.  Y. 
•       UNITED  STATES  SOLDIERS  IN  KHAKI  UNIFORM 
Observe  the  tailor-made  effect 

hat  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old-time 
cap.  But  think  of  the  old  blue  overcoat,  the 
dingy  felt  of  the  hat,  the  plow-shoes,  and  the 
row  of  buttons  from  waist  to  chin !  Compared 
with  the  recruit  in  his  new  uniform,  the  ordinary 
footman  is  an  aristocrat. 

The  next  thing  that  happens  to  the  recruit 
is  the  breaking-in.  The  army's  routine  method 
of  transforming  him  into  a  seasoned  veteran 
is  that  of  taxing  his  physical  endurance  to  the 
limit  at  the  outset,  and  keeping  it  so  taxed 
until  he  gets  to  the  point  where  nothing  mat- 
ters. It  is  the  method  of  the  horse-trainer 
who  thrusts  a  torturing  bit  into  the  colt's 
mouth,  fastens  a  heavy  saddle  on  his  back 
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with  a  "cinch"  girth,  then  runs  the  colt  at 
full  speed  until  he  is  exhausted;  after  which 
he  runs  him  back  with  spur  and  whip.  This 
is  said  to  be  an  admirable  method  for  colt- 
breaking — but  what  is  the  effect  on  the  young 
recruit?     Here  it  is  in  the  concrete: 

THE    SOLDIERS'    REAL    SENTIMENT 

We  lay  flat  on  our  backs  in  the  damp  grass, 
waiting  for  the  bugle  to  call  to  us  through  the 
darkness  to  line  up  for  the  day's  final  roll-call, 
so  that  we  could  go  to  our  blankets  in  peace. 
Little  we  cared  for  the  green  stains  being 
impressed  upon  our  new  khaki  trousers,  and 
we  gave  pneumonia  never  a  thought.  We 
had  dragged  a  big  Hotchkiss  gun  and  its 
caisson,  heavy  as  a  six-gang  jjIow,  over  miles 
of  uneven  ground,  had  made  it  cut  many 
kinds  of  geometrical  figures  in  the  soft  earth 
at  the  command  of  an  officer  who  carried 
nothing  heavier  than  a  sabre;  then  we  had 
dragged  painfully  back  to  camp,  wiped  the 
mud  off  the  wheels,  rubbed  up  our  carbines, 
and  turned  out  for  dress-parade  as  infantry. 
Then,  in  grateful  appreciation  of  our  services, 
the  country's  commissary  department  had 
served  to  us  a  repast  consisting  of  two  slices 
of  fat  bacon,  an  unwashed,  unsalted  boiled 
potato,  a  can  of  black  coffee,  and  abundance 
of  hardtack.  Yonder,  in  our  canvas  village, 
waited  our  blankets,  but  the  ground  was 
soft. 


"What  was 
it  Sherman  said 
about  war?" 
drawled  out  an 
i  r  o  n  w  o  r  ker, 
whose  unbar- 
bered  whiskers 
stuck  out  like 
the  spines  on  a 
music-box  cyl- 
inder. 

"He  said  it 
was  one  delir- 
ious dream  of 
joy!"  replied  a 
young  man 
whose  hands 
were  accustom- 
ed only  to  the 
labor  of  a  book- 
keeper's pen. 

"Then  some- 
body wake  me 
quick!"  groan- 
ed out  a  cor- 
poral whose 
chevrons  had 
not  saved  him 
from  the  drag- 
rope. 

Through  the 
trees,  just  then, 
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PANAMA  CANAL  DIGGERS  AT  DINNER 
Tlie  Government  holds  no  first-mortgage  on  the  liberty  of  these  men  for  three  years,  so  it  must  make  life  endurable, 

if  not  attractive;    otherwise,  they  will  throw  up  the  job 


came    the    rollicking     voices    of    the    cavalry 
boys  passing  along  the  road  near  our  camp: 


AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  AT  DINNER 

The  soldier  eats  standing — or  sits  on  the  ground.     Linen  and  glassware 

arc  jokes,  like  the  bill-of-farc 


"  If  you  want  to  go  to  heaven,  just  jine  the  Cavalry. 
Jine  the  Cavalry,  jine  the  Cavalry. 
If  you  want  to  go  to  heaven,  just  jine  the  Cavalry, 
Jine  the  Cavalry  troop!" 

Now,  some  of  us  may  have  been  derelicts, 
but  most  of  us  were  gentlemen  unafraid.  We 
had  blisters  on  our  palms  and  corns  on  our 
toes,  but  our  pulse  beat  was  normal.  Yet. 
out  of  the  abundance  of  our  hearts,  we  lifted 
up  our  voices  in  response: 

"If  you  want  to  go  to  hell,  just  join  the  Battery!" 

And  we  did  not  mean  it  as  a  joke,  either. 

This  was  in  the  early  days,  before  we  even 
knew  all  the  "calls.'"  Later,  we  were  trans- 
formed into  regular  infantry:  eventually  some 
of  us  were  mounted  on  cavalry  horses  and 
sent  up  the  pig-trails  that  led  over  the  moun- 
tains of  a  strange  land.  But  the  only  difference 
the  experience  with  other  branches  of  the 
service  made  in  our  little  song  was  in  the  last 
word.     At  the  end  we  were  singing  it  this  way: 

"If  you  want  to  go  to  hell,  just  join  the  An 

When  the  campaign  was  over  and  these  men 
lined  up  to  sign  the  last  payroll,  the  "ginger" 
was  all  gone.  Their  faces  were  bronzed, 
their    hands  and    feet   were   hardened,    their 
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THE   SOLDIERS'  TEMPORARY  CAMP  OF  "DOG-TENTS" 
They  make  nice  kennels  here  on  the  West  Point  lawn,  where  there  is  no  mud  beneath  the  blanket.     When  pitched  in 

the  rain,  it  is  like  sleeping  under  an  umbrella 


muscles  were  firm— but  somewhere  between 
home  and  the  West  Indies  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  service  had  all  oozed  out.  They  were 
splendidly  drilled  men,  and  near-by  was  the 
army's  billboard  calling  with  display  type  for 
fighting  men,  offering  interesting  service  in 
the  Philippines  and  a  trip  around  the  world. 
Most  of  our  officers  had  their  applications 
already  on  file  in  the  Department,  but  the 
enlisted  men  only  stopped  in  front  of  the  bill- 
board to  look  at  the  ridiculous  lithographs  of 
impossible  dummies  and  think  how  different 
it  all  was. 

"I  think  I  see  my  mother  in  the  doorway!" 
said  the  ironworker. 

Why  this  spirit?  Because  Uncle  Sam  had 
made  life  unnecessarily  hard  for  men  in  his 


service — had  made  it  servitude.  Because  a 
short-sighted  Government  chose  to  spend  its 
money  in  lithographs  and  recruiting  officers 
to  gather  up  untrained,  unseasoned  men, 
instead  of  in  making  the  service  attractive 
to  the  seasoned  men  now  leaving  it.  If  the 
statisticians  of  the  WTar  Department  would 
but  figure  out  the  actual  cost  per  man  of  each 
soldier  from  the  day  the  recruiting  officer 
starts  after  him  up  to  the  hour  of  his  discharge 
— including  damages  to  equipment  through 
ignorance,  hospital  expenses,  and  the  metallic 
casket  that  perhaps  brings  him  home — and 
place  alongside  this  item  the  percentage  of  the 
man's  average  working  efficiency  for  each 
day  in  the  service,  the  economy  of  retaining 
seasoned  men,  at  any  cost,  would  be  apparent. 


\  "TEMPORARY  CAMP"  OF  JAMAICA  NEGROES  IN  PANAMA 
Note  the  elevated  floors,  the  cots,  the  furnishings.     Soldiers  in   tropical   service   would   be  glad  to  use  even  the  garbage 
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BRIG-GEN.  JOHN  B.  CASTLEMAN,  U.  S.  V. 
An  officer  of  two  wars  who  treated  soldiers  like  human  beings  in  disguise 


Such  a  humiliating  lesson  as  England  learned 
in  South  Africa  may  be  in  waiting  for  us  down 
the  road.  It  gives  us  a  pleasant  sensation  to 
feel  that  we  have  the  finest  fighting  force  the 
sun  has  shone  upon  since  Alexander's  day. 
But — England  enjoyed  the  same  thrill  when  the 
transports  sailed  away  for  the  Cape;  and  Russia 
was  afraid  the  Japanese  Avar  would  end  before 
its  favorite  sons  could  get  to  the  fire  zone!  It 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  United 
States  army  of  our  generation  has  never  fought 
real  men,  except  in  small  detachments.  The 
Spanish  generally  ran  like  frightened  sheep; 
the  thought  of  standing  still  in  the  face  of  a 
charge  of  cold  steel  induced  nervous  disorders 
calling  for  an  immediate  change  of  atmosphere. 

But  one  of  these  days — in  the  Philippines, 
in  Porto  Rico,  or  along  our  own  coast — another 
kind  of  flag  may  be  flung,  with  men  back  of  it 
who  fight  for  the  joy  of  the  fighting  and  who 
know  how  to  "finish  in  style."  When  that 
day  dawns,  if  the  present  tendencies  in  the 
army  be  not  checked,  the  voice  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief will  be  heard,  calling  for 
volunteers  to  save  the  wreck  of  an  unfit  army 
and  wipe  out  a  stain  far  worse  than  that  of 
defeat.  For  if  such  fighters  as  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  or  the  little  brown  men  that  went 
through  the  hell  of  Port  Arthur  should  come 
pouring  over  our  borders,  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  there  are  few  American  regiments  in  the 
service  to-day  behind  which  I  should  feel 
myself  to  be  a  good  risk  for  an  insurance 
company. 

The  first  real  reform  in  the  army  must  begin 
at  West  Point.  When  the  cadet  graduates 
and'  gets  from  the  tailor  his  lieutenant's  uniform, 
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THE  ARMY   LOSSES  OF  THE  LAST  YEAR 

In  addition,  the  Government  lost  the  service  temporarily  of  the  73,742 

men  who  reported  at  "sick  call" 

he  should  be  given  a  brief  post-graduate 
course  in  "the  Humanities."  That  is,  a 
gray-headed  officer  should  take  the  new 
lieutenant's  head  in  both  his  hands  and  beat 
it  vigorously  against  one  of  the  stone  buildings, 
while  reciting  to  him  Burns's  poem  containing 
the  lines: 

"The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gcrvvd  for  a'  that." 

Or,  if  that  particular  Article  of  War  which 
makes  it  a  crime  for  an  enlisted  man  to 
strike  an  officer  were  abolished,  one  galling 
abuse  of  the  sendee  would  correct  itself. 
If  a  man  in  the  ranks  could  resent  injustice 
and  insult  by  knocking  an  officer  down  occa- 
sionally— in  other  words,  if  a  soldier  were 
allowed  to  defend  his  self-respect  like  any 
other  man — life  in  the  army  would  be  en- 
durable. 

The  young  officers  coming  out  of  the  Acad- 
emy with  the  idea  that  they  are  a  superior 
order  of  creation  are  the  most  despicable  in 
their  personal  attitude  toward  the  enlisted 
men.  By  the  time  they  rise  to  the  rank  of 
General,  they  have  learned  that  it  takes  more 
than  gold  braid  and  a  sword  to  make  a  real 
officer.  At  least,  such  has  been  my  own  ex- 
perience with  the  older  officers.  On  a  certain 
afternoon  in  a  great  camp,  before  I  had  learned 
of  the  majesty  that  hedges  an  Officer  about, 
I  walked  deliberately  into  the  tents  of  a  Major- 
General  and  a  Brigadier,  stated  my  errand, 
and  withdrew.  Neither  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  sacrilege  that  I  had  committed  in  thus 
coming  unbidden  into  the  Sacred  Presence. 
For  treating  me  as  a  business  man  would  treat 
a   messenger,   I   give   them   my   best   thanks. 

The  lesson  of  subserviency  had  not  been 
taught  me  by  my  own  Colonel.  He  was  a 
bom  gentleman  and  a  soldier  from  the  ground 
up,  and  he  had  ridden  through  the  Civil  War 
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at  the  side  of  the  terrible  Morgan.  He  kept 
his  men  reined  up  short,  and  I  have  seen  him 
send  men  of  other  regiments  to  their  commands 
to  be  disciplined.  But  his  method  of  ruling 
men  consisted  not  in  moving  "in  a  higher 
sphere."  If,  on  turning  a  corner,  Private 
Jones  and  the  Colonel  came  suddenly  face  to 
face,  the  Colonel  saluted  first  unless  Jones 
happened  to  be  quick  with  his  arm.  Then, 
just  as  likely  as  not,  the  Colonel  would  shake 
Jones's   hand   and  inquire   into   his  personal 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR'S  PAY  OF  SOME  UNIFORMED  MEN  IN  NEW  YORK 


welfare.  And  if  the  Department  judge  that 
such  familiarity  was  prejudicial  to  good  order 
and  discipline,  the  records  of  the  Colonel^ 
regiment  are  on  file.  This  same  Jones  knew 
better  than  to  bring  reproach  on  the  regiment. 
If,  while  standing  motionless  on  dress-parade, 
he  suddenly  felt  a  wasp  alight  upon  his  nose, 
he  might  have  tumbled  to  the  ground  (falling 
back  of  the  line)  in  an  assumed  faint — but  he 
would  not  have  spoiled  the  regiment's  forma- 
tion by  brushing  the  wasp  off  with  a  white- 
gloved   hand! 

Personally,  I  never  knew  but  one  man  with 
stars  on  his  shoulder  who  seemed  to  consider 
himself  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  while 
the  enlisted  man  was  slightly  above  the  brute 
creation.  He  holds  high  rank  in  the  East 
to-day — and  he  got  his  job  chiefly  because  his 
father  was  a  greater  General  than  he.  On 
an  army  transport,  two  of  us  were  in  wretched 
physical  condition.  Our  drinking  water  was 
such  that  well  men  held  their  breath  while 
drinking  it,  but  we  could  not  persuade  the 
steward  to  sell  us  ice-water  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  glass.  We  two  took  our  troubles  to  the 
Colonel  and  he  arranged  for  us  to  eat  in  the 
dining-room  at  our  own  expense.  His 
Majesty,  the  Brigadier,  was  aboard.  Stem 
disapproval  was  in  his  face  when  he  saw  two 
enlisted  men  dining  in  the  same  room  with 
Himself.  Two  days  later  a  further  breach 
of  good  order  and  discipline  caused  him  to 
break  out  into  indignant  speech  in  the  hearing 
of  one  of  the  men.  A  common  soldier  had 
actually  been  seen  in  the  bathroom  used  by 
the  officers! 

This  is  no  plea  for  social  equality  between 
officers  and  men.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  cannot  be.  It  is  rather  a  protest 
against  the  officer's  theory  of  biology — that 
the  man  of   Two  Stars  or  the  man  of  Two 


Bars  has  evolved  from  a  species  of  proto- 
plasm essentially  different  from  that  which  pro- 
duced the  man  of  two  chevrons  or  of  none. 
Over  against  a  general  denial  that  the 
younger  officers  hold  this  view,  I  would  place 
a  personal  experience  (while  on  detached  duty) 
with  many  officers  of  many  grades,  in  even' 
branch  of  the  service.  The  attitude  of  the 
Southerner  toward  the  Negro  seems  the  only 
perfect  comparison  with  the  officer's  attitude 
toward  the  soldier — and  the  officer  may  be 
kind  and  considerate  without  spoiling  the  com- 
parison. So  is  the  civilian  teamster  consider- 
ate of  his  mule. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  one  by  one, 
of  even  the  most  serious  evils  of  the  service, 
the  cause  of  the  widespread  disaffection  of 
the  army.  The  General  Staff  knows  how  to 
find  them,  if  it  ever  comes  to  the  point  where 
such  is  the  Department's  desire.  It  would 
be  a  great  day  for  the  army  if  the  General 
Staff — which  is  cutting  away  so  much  red  tape 
— should  become  interested  in  the  man  behind 
the  gun.  But  when  the  desertion  of  6,258 
men  in  a  single  year  is  passed  over  by  the 
Department  as  a  mere  incident,  what  is  to  be 
expected?  Perhaps  the  General  Staff  over- 
looks the  disgrace  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most, 
or  many,  of  these  deserters  will  be  caught 
and  made  to  serve  long  terms  at  hard  labor 
in  military  prisons.  But  no  kind  of  a  prison 
has  much  of  terror  for  a  recruit  serving  his 
first  year  in  the  army. 

No  man  expects,  or  asks,  that  the  life  of  a 
soldier  be  made  easy.  When  the  call  to  active 
service  comes,  no  soldier  cares  how  many 
hardships  must  be  endured;  he  has  manhood 
enough  to  endure  anything  while  the  chase 
is  on.  But  when  he  settles  down  to  the 
monotony  of  camp  or  barracks,  it  is  not  too 
much  for  him  to  ask  that  fife  be  not  made 
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unnecessarily  hard.  And  that  it  is  unnecessarily 
hard,  the  desertions  testify. 

Why,  in  camp  or  barracks,  with  no  real 
work  to  do,  should  the  men  be  turned  out  at 
5:30  a.  M.  ?  Is  the  day  not  long  enough  at 
best?  And  when  dress-parade  is  over,  or 
"retreat"  has  been  sounded,  why  should  that 
not  be  the  end  of  the  day's  responsibilities? 
Many  a  bitter  word  have  I  heard  from  the 
lips  of  worn-out  and  half-sick  men  because, 
when  their  scant  supper  was  eaten,  they  could 
not  go  to  their  blankets  in  peace — for  at  ten 
o'clock  they  must  line  up  for  another  roll-call! 
Even  if  a  man  be  in  prime  condition,  his 
evenings  should  be  free,  unless  there  is  real 
work  to  be  done.  Suppose  he  does  leave  his 
quarters,  or  even  leave  the  camp;  the  sentries 
will  hold  him  up  when  he  comes  back.  And 
if  drunk  or  late,  his  captain  can  see  that  for  a 
certain  number  of  evenings  thereafter  he  is 
placed  on  special  duty.  In  this  way,  the 
well-behaved  men  would  not  suffer  with  the 
unruly. 

THE   VEXATION    OF   RED    TAPE 

The  native-born  American  cannot  be  made 
to  fit  into  a  system  brought  over  from  servile 
Europe.  He  does  not  object  to  rising  to  his 
feet  and  saluting,  when  an  officer  approaches, 
but  his  spirit  revolts  when  he  finds  his  liberties 
tied  down  with  yards  of  red  tape.  Men  who 
were  in  the  great  camp  at  Chickamauga  will 
recall  the  time  when  the  order  went  forth 
that  no  pass  would  be  honored  unless  signed 
by  the  commanding  officers  of  a  man's  com- 
pany, regiment,  brigade,  and  division.  This 
looked  easy,  for  the  difficulty  is  always  in 
getting  one's  captain  to  issue  the  pass;  there 
is  no  way  for  the  higher  officers  to  know,  even 
if  there  be  a  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
leave.  But  the  men  soon  learned  that  they 
could  not  drop  a  captain's  pass  into  the  slot 
and  pull  out  a  Major-General's  "O.  K." 
The  pass  went  to  the  colonel;  he  signed  it — 
when  he  got  ready.  Then  he  sent  it  to  the 
Man  of  One  Star — if  the  orderly  were  not  busy. 
The  Brigadier  signed  it — when  he  reached  it 
in  regular  course.  Then  it  went  to  the  Man 
of  Two  Stars — who  was  off  at  another  brigade, 
perhaps.  When  the  last  "O.  K."  was  finally 
written,  the  pass  lingered  until  the  orderly 
had  some  reason  for  going  in  that  direction. 
It  was  a  common  occurrence  for  a  man  coming 
from  guard  duty  at  10  a.  m. — with  twenty- 
four  hours'  leave — to  receive  his  pass  the  next 
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WHAT  EACH  OF  OUR  FIGHTERS  EATS  WHEN  ON  AN  •EMERGENCY"  MARCH 
How  many  young  men  who  are  thirsting  for  war  know  what  "emergency 
ration's"  moan 

In  the  (list  place,  what  Is  an  •'emergency?"  It  is  such  an  occasion  as  requires 
troops  to  subsist  on  food  carried  on  their  persons.  Emergency  rations  are  ra- 
tions for  five  days,  that  being  the  limit  of  time  during  which  the  men  can  live 
6n  the  ration  and  keep  up  their  fighting  strength. 

A  day's  emergency  ration  consists  of  ten  ounces  of  bacon,  sixteen  of  hard 
bread,  four  of  pea  meal,  four  of  coftte  or  one-half  ounce  of  tea,  four  grains  of 
laccharine.  64-100  ounces  of  salt.  4-100  ounces  of  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  tobac 
to.  Put  Into  five-day  packages,  the  emergency  rations  are  ker>t  at  all  military 
posts  ready  for  immediate  use. 

A  WAR-TIME  DIAGRAM 


day,  after  his  leave  had  expired!  Every  man 
that  has  seen  service  can  recall  scores  of 
occurrences  as  vexatious  as  this. 

The  present  Secretary  of  War  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  capable  officials  that  ever 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  that  office  and 
he  has  shown  his  resourcefulness  in  dealing 
with  such  problems  both  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  the  Canal  Zone.  But  the  traditions 
of  the  army  would  need  to  be  broken  down 
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I  III.   \k\iv  RATION  AS  AN  APPETIZER 

This  is  what  a   oldie  ordered  l>y  mail  for  the  first  day  after  his  return 

home 
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before  his  methods  could  be  applied.  No 
one  knows  better  than  he  how  long  it  would 
take  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  if  the  diggers 
were  treated  like  United  States  soldiers.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  gang  of  American  work- 
ingmen  enlisted  for  Canal  work  were  taken 
to  Chickamauga  Park  for  six  weeks'  "season- 
ing" and  raced  up  and  down  Snodgrass  Hill 
in  the  broiling  sun;  that  their  working  hours 
on  reaching  the  Isthmus  were  from  5:30  A.  M. 
to  9:30  p.  m.  Suppose,  also,  that  they  were 
fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered  like  the  army,  and 
kept  under  the  same  "discipline"  that  restrains 
the  liberties  of  the  soldier.  How  many  of 
them  would  remain  in  service  a  month,  even 
at  much  higher  wages? 

THE   SOLDIER'S   RECREATIONS 

It  may  be  that  the  commonplace  subject 
of  the  army  ration  needs  the  Department's 
attention.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  of 
the  bill-of-fare  at  the  army  post,  but  I  know 
that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  often 
served  in  camp  and  field  left  us  with  little 
courage  to  take  up  the  soldier's  burden.  Before 
we  went  in,  the  papers  showed  us  by  diagrams 
how  much  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  we  would 
have  every  day.  But  only  the  commissary 
department  can  tell  where  it  all  went.  The 
army  had  inspectors  prowling  around  by 
night  to  entrap  careless  sentries ;  general  officers 
rode  frequently  through  our  "streets"  on 
inspecting  tours;  but  if  it  was  ever  any  officer's 
business  to  see  that  we  received  the  ration 
due  us,  and  that  it  was  properly  served,  he 
must  have  gone  to  sleep  on  his  post.  Eating, 
drinking,  and  "shooting  craps" — these  are 
the  three  amusements  of  the  soldier — and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  eating. 

This  is  where  the  Canteen  Question  also 
bobs  up.  What  is  the  army  canteen,  anyway  ? 
To  the  civilian,  it  is  a  canvas-covered  flask 
filled  with  water,  presumably.  To  the  Pro- 
hibition specialist,  the  canteen  is  a  gilded 
gateway  leading  the  tender,  unsuspecting 
soldier  down  an  inclined  plane  into  debauchery. 
To  the  soldier  himself,  it  is  a  life-saving  device, 
a  branch  of  the  commissary  where  he  can  buy 
a  social  glass  of  beer  and  forget  that  he  is  a 
slave.  Since  I  belonged  to  a  regiment  with- 
out a  canteen,  and  since — as  a  matter  of 
individual  choice — I  did  not  drink  while  in 
the  service,  a  word  on  the  canteen  question 
will  not  be  considered  a  personal  grievance. 

We  were  never  in  a  camp  where  the  soldier 


with  a  thirst  did  not  find  a  way  to  gratify  it. 
At  Chickamauga,  the  nickels  of  our  regiment 
went  into  the  fund  of  the  canteen  across  the 
road,  and  that  regiment  used  the  profits  to  buy 
good  things  to  eat.  In  other  places,  the 
"bootlegger"  had  his  reservoir  in  place  before 
our  tents  were  ditched.  At  Chickamauga, 
few  men  came  in  drunk;  most  of  them  were 
satisfied  with  beer.  When  no  canteen  was 
available,  the  men  who  went  out  of  camp 
brought  whiskey  back,  and  the  guard  had 
real  work  to  do. 

Soldiers  do  not  get  drunk  at  the  canteens, 
but  at  the  saloons  outside — and  the  soldier 
is  no  tender,  unsophisticated  youth,  either. 
The  army  canteen  is  a  regimental  institution, 
subject  to  regulation.  If  Private  Toper  ex- 
ceeds the  speed  limit  when  the  thirst  is  upon 
him,  and  thereby  becomes  unfit  for  duty,  a 
word  from  his  captain  to  the  man  behind 
the  faucet  shuts  off  Toper's  supply.  But 
the  "bootlegger"  and  the  saloonkeeper  out- 
side can  snap  their  fingers  at  even  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

The  command  "Thou  shalt  not  drink!" 
is  visited  upon  men  in  jails,  in  asylums,  in 
penitentiaries,  and  in  the  army.  The  first 
three  classes  obey,  because  they  can't  get 
out;  the  soldier  disobeys  and  gets  ingloriously 
drunk  because  he  can't  tell  when  he  will  get 
into  town  again.  The  regiment  without 
a  canteen  drinks  whiskey,  the  regiment  with 
a  canteen  drinks  beer.  And  let  us  hope  that 
there  are  not  many  men  in  the  United  States 
army  whose  physical  and  spiritual  ruin  can 
be  laid  at  the  gates  of  Milwaukee! 

Be  it  clearly  understood  that  this  is  not 
the  hard-luck  tale  of  a  man  with  a  grievance. 
I  left  the  service  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  my  enlistment,  and  I  offered  for  reenlistment, 
both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  but  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  defective  vision. 
The  army  has  many  attractions  for  me  to-day, 
and  there  is  to  me  no  music  so  insistently 
thrilling  as  that  blown  through  a  bugle.  But 
I  know  how  I  should  be  made  to  feel  again 
within  six  hours  if  I  should  put  on  the  uniform 
again.  And  I  think  I  know  how  the  men  feel 
that  are  wearing  it  to-day. 

SERVICE   IS   NOT   ALWAYS   SERVITUDE 

I  know  that  there  are  times  when  the  yoke 
does  not  gall,  times  even  when  the  service 
seems  sublime.  I  recall  one  glorious  day 
when  a  great  throng  gathered  in  front  of  an 
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ancient  fortress.  As  the  hands  of  the  cathedral 
clock  approached  the  hour  of  noon,  a  hush 
came  over  the  crowd  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  flag  flying  over  the  palace.  It  was 
a  flag  of  yellow  and  red,  and  the  sun  had 
found  it  there  every  morning  for  centuries. 
The  hour  struck — the  flag  quivered  for  a 
moment,  fell  limp,  and  slid  down  the  halyards. 
A  moment  more  and  another  flag  went  swiftly 
up,  the  sea-breeze  caught  it  and  straightened 
out  its  folds — it  was  of  red  and  white  and  blue. 
A  trumpet  sang  a  note  of  triumph,  hats  came 
off,  and  a  band  played  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  There  were  shouts,  and  there  were 
tears.  But  massed  in  front  of  the  fortress 
were  the  men  who  had  put  the  flag  there — 
silent  men,  in  soiled  khaki  and  faded  blue  shirts. 
Their  eyes  were  on  the  bunting — and  oh, 
how  good  it  was  to  see  it  there!  And  how 
very  good  in  that  hour  to  be  a  United  States 
soldier!     Without  any  exaggeration,  there  was 


scarcely  a  man  of  them  who  would  not  have 
lain  him  down  in  the  square  and  died 
rather  than  let  anybody  haul  it  down. 

But,  when  the  command  "Attention!" 
called  him  back  to  the  stern  realities,  there 
was  scarcely  a  man  of  them  that  did  not  in 
his  heart  curse  the  servitude  to  which  he  was 
bound.  And  the  pity  of  it  was  that  every 
man  had  more  or  less  justification  for  his 
feeling  that  army  life  was  in  reality  what  the 
soldier  calls  it — "a  dog's  life." 

When  the  war  drums  roll  once  more  and  the 
war  poets  begin  to  write,  Mr.  Secretary  and  the 
General  Staff,  you  may  call  for  us  again.  Bid 
your  trumpeter  stand  upon  the  Capitol's  steps 
and  blow  the  "Assembly"  clear  and  strong. 
We  have  given  you  reason  to  believe  that  he 
need  sound  it  but  once  for  us.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  we  salute  you  most  respectfully 
and  beg  leave  to  wiggle  our  fingers  at  the  re- 
cruiting billboards. 
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LONG  before  Rome's  founding,  while 
the  Romans-to-be  were  still  fighting 
^  their  way  across  prehistoric  Europe, 
a  custom  existed  among  them  of  choosing 
those  that  were  keenest  of  eye  and  ear,  and 
setting  them  to  watch  the  flight  and  note 
the  cries  of  the  birds,  that  their  knowledge 
might  serve  the  host  when  it  pushed  on  into 
unknown  regions.  During  the  days  of  en- 
campment, "bird-crier"  and  "bird-spier"  sit 
apart  and  scan  the  sky,  learning  the  road  that 
lies  before  them.  Through  the  past  their 
predecessors  have  studied  the  same  book;  the 
resulting  lore  has  been  handed  on  to  them, 
and  they  have  made  it  their  own  and  added  to 
it.  By  its  aid  they  now  peer  into  the  instant 
future  and  say:  "Yonder  lies  our  course; 
there  is  the  pass  across  the  range  that  the  birds 
love  best,  that  dips  lowest  and  leads  where 
food  and  water  are  most  abundant.  Thither 
we  lead  you,  unless  further  commerce  with  the 
skies  shall  tell  us  another  tale." 
It  was  a  noble  task,  I  have  always  thought, 


to  take  thus  the  gathered  wisdom  of  the  past 
and  add  to  it  and  by  its  light  lead  the  people 
on  into  the  future.  And  I  used  to  think  that  it 
was  identical  with  the  task  of  the  scholar  of 
to-day — that  we  of  the  colleges  were  a  sort  of 
modern  "bird-crier"  and  "bird-spier,"  guiding 
our  folk.  Now,  however,  I  know  that  it  should 
be  so,  but  is  not.  These  pages  are  the  story 
of  my  illusion  and  its  lifting,  and  the  lessons 
that  I  draw  from  the  experience.  They  are 
the  autobiography  of  a  conviction. 

STUDENT   DAYS   IN  FRESHWATER   COLLEGE 

I  began  my  career,  as  a  fledgling,  with  my 
illusion  very  strong  upon  me,  for  I  was  born 
in  the  bookish  East.  Every  college  professor 
was  to  me  a  scholar,  and  every  scholar  stood 
upon  the  "  vantage  ground  of  truth  "  and  looked 
down  on  the  "errors  and  wanderings  and 
tempests  below"  with  vision  purged.  If  I  had 
been  in  the  West — the  real  West,  the  mountain 
country  with  its  big  spaces — I  should  have 
loved   (and  understood)  life  first,  and  other 
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things  afterwards.  But  it  was  the  East,  and 
books  came  first,  and  study,  and  faithful 
acceptance  of  tradition.  So  I  stayed  at  home 
and  read  about  the  world,  while  it,  just  the 
other  side  of  the  window-pane,  hummed, 
unheeded  by  me.  I  read  my  father's  books 
(good  ones),  and  the  town  library's  (bad),  and 
read  myself  incidentally  into  college. 

There  I  successfully  resisted  all  the  broaden- 
ing influences  that  offered  themselves.  They 
were  not  many.  The  college  stood,  as  it  was 
fond  of  reminding  us,  in  loco  parentis.  That 
meant  that  it  had  a  rod  in  pickle  for  us,  if  we 
drank  beer  or  cut  recitations  often  or  stayed 
away  from  church  or  chapel.  It  did  not  mean 
that  it  held  itself  responsible  for  our  intellectual 
growth.  In  a  word,  our  little  college  was 
really  a  university.  A  university  is  not,  as 
some  have  said,  simply  a  college  with  a  very 
big  endowment.  It  is  a  college  that  takes 
green  youths  and  maidens,  bewildered  and 
bumptious,  and  says  to  them:  "Here  are 
opportunities;  prove  in  examination  week 
that  you  have  risen  to  the  height  of  them; 
meanwhile  don't  bother  us."  That  is,  it  is  a 
college  neglecting  its  first,  greatest  duty, 
guidance. 

We  were  neglected.  I  have  much  to  thank 
that  little  New  England  college  for.  The  hills 
that  lay  about  it  were  very  beautiful.  The 
sound  of  church  bells  from  them  was  mellow. 
The  apples  and  grapes  were  good  and  acces- 
sible, and  nuts  were  abundant  in  the  fall,  and 
the  arbutus  in  the  spring.  The  library  had 
alcoves  from  which  one's  eyes  traveled  over 
miles  and  miles  of  splendid  country.  Some 
of  the  professors  were  very  interesting.  And 
some  of  them  were  very  noble  men,  who,  as 
individuals,  guided  and  befriended  us  in  every 
possible  way.  The  president,  too,  was  a 
friend,  as  well  as  a  saint  and  a  scholar.  But 
the  helping  hand  was  extended  only  because 
this  or  that  individual  was  kindly  and  wise 
and  naturally  helped  all  who  were  about  him, 
and  not  at  all  because  the  institution  held  it- 
self responsible  for  the  best  possible  use  of 
those  four  all-important  years  of  our  lives. 
That  is,  little  Freshwater  College  was  a  typical 
institution  of  learning. 

Do  I  seem  to  be  speaking  harshly  of  my 
alma  mater?  But  I  am  criticizing  not  her  but 
the  whole  college  world.  She  was  quite  as 
excellent  as  her  sisters.  No  one  will  persuade 
her  sons  that  she  was  not  better.  They  all 
love  her,  and  flock  back  to  her  when  she  bids 


them,  and  are  never  weary  of  honoring  her. 
I  sing  her  praises  at  other  times,  but  now  it 
is  not  to  my  purpose. 

I  touched  elbows  at  Freshwater  with  lads 
from  all  over  the  East.  But  elbows  only,  not 
minds.  Why  was  I  not  set  to  thinking  about 
the  opportunity  that  was  there  for  getting  a 
hundred  differing  points  of  view  concerning 
every  conceivable  subject  that  young  men 
care  for?  It  couldn't  be  done,  you  say?  But 
it  is  done.  Have  you  ever  walked  behind  two 
English  boys  who  were  striding  along  The 
High  at  Oxford,  getting  their  gait  for  a  ten- 
mile  walk  of  an  afternoon,  and  heard  them 
deep  in  "providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and 
fate,"  home  rule,  death  duties,  the  navy,  or 
the  Boers?  How  does  that  come  about?  I 
don't  know,  but  it  does.  Oxford  leads  very 
many  of  her  undergraduates  to  make  of  her  a 
great  school  of  incessant  debate.  Read  English 
biographies,  and  you  discover  that  many  of 
England's  keenest  intellects  pass  from  the 
university  to  life  under  full  head.  Perhaps  the 
tutor's  study  and  the  quarter  hours  that  the 
student  spends  there  explain  how  they  came 
to  make  such  steam.  It  certainly  is  the  result 
of  judicious  firing,  somewhere. 

And  then  the  matter  of  election.  I  chose 
this-that-and-the-other  thing,  but,  with  the 
characteristic  conservatism  of  youth,  tended 
always  toward  taking  more  of  that  which  I 
had  already  had.  Why  did  not  some  one  of 
those  elders  open  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
web  of  the  world  is  too  large  a  thing  for  him 
to  catch  the  pattern  who  follows  but  a  thread 
or  two? 

I  left  college,  then,  guiltless  of  true  knowledge 
— no  worse  off  than  most  others,  then  or  now, 
but  no  better  off,  and  therefore  badly  off. 
And  yet  not  so  badly  off,  for  I  was  planning  to 
teach.  "Teaching"  is  doing  to  others  what 
college  has  done  to  you.  Schools  (like  colleges) 
do  not  exist  to  train  for  life.  The  primary 
school  exists  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys 
and  girls  for  secondary  instruction;  the 
secondary,  to  prepare  for  college.  Many 
drop  out  along  the  way  and  enter  mere  life. 
But  there  is  always  a  remnant  that  goes  on  to 
college  and  "maintains  the  standard."  So  it  is 
plain  that  whoever  knows  the  college  ways  is 
prepared  to  teach.  I  did  it  very  well.  The 
committee  invited  me  to  continue.  But  it 
was  time  for  me  to  get  more  knowledge,  that  is, 
more  teaching  material,  and  I  resigned.  I 
wish,  now,  that  I  might  go  back  and  do  that 
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other  year.  It  is  too  late  to  offer  requital  to 
those  who  were  under  me,  but  I  might  make 
their  children  some  amends  for  my  sin  to  their 
fathers.  They  were  blind,  and  entrusted 
themselves  to  me;  and  I  was  well-nigh  blind.  So 
is  Professor  So-and-So,  who  has  just  come 
from  Such-and-Such  University  to  teach  in 
your  schools. 

THE   RECALL   TO   LIFE 

I  went  to  Leipsic  next.  There  my  emancipa- 
tion began.  Philology  was  my  subject.  Philol- 
ogy is  something  of  which  the  world  needs  but 
little,  and  that  little  the  Germans  provide. 
Still,  regular  soothing  labor,  which  demands 
but  industry  and  a  bit  of  knack  to  be  crowned 
with  results  that  win  courteous  praise  from 
your  associates,  praise  which  you  take  for 
the  world's  approval,  has  an  opiate  charm. 
It  lured  me.  A  recondite  subject  for  the 
dissertation,  full  lecture-book,  admittance  to 
the  desired  seminar,  were  soon  mine.  For 
several  months  I  lived  the  life  philological,  in 
all  its  richness  and  its  fullness.  And  then — 
a  south  wind  blew,  just  a  plain,  literal  south 
wind,  and  I  fell;  that  is,  I  rose,  on  my  dead 
self,  to  a  broader  outlook.  I  was  crossing  the 
Augustusplatz,  hurrying  to  a  lecture  on  Horace, 
when  the  first  warm  wind  of  spring  whispered 
to  me  an  appeal  from  Horace  dead  to  Horace 
living.  Should  I  spend  two  hours  reading 
Horace — a  line  and  a  half — or  go  and  do  what 
Horace  did  and  praised?  I  packed  a  bag, 
caught  the  afternoon  train,  landed  that 
evening  in  Jena,  and  for  a  week  roamed  up 
and  down  Thuringian  roads  and  trails,  con- 
sorting with  the  birds  and  flowers,  and  with 
the  farming  folk  in  the  taverns  evenings. 
I  can't  catch  the  odor  of  violets  to  this  day  with- 
out seeing  instantly  those  that  were  blossoming 
in  Thuringia  then.  That  week  set  me  free. 
Philology  is  the  love  of  the  letter  of  great 
literature.  I  had  discovered,  dimly,  during 
those  spring  days,  that  I  had  it  in  me  to  love 
the  spirit,  and  comprehend  it. 

I  returned  to  Leipsic  rebellious ;  I  cut  lectures, 
cut  the  seminar,  dropped  the  dissertation. 
I  went  to  the  opera  instead,  read,  wandered 
about  and  made  acquaintances  everywhere; 
in  brief,  became,  academically,  a  lost  soul. 
I  jelt  lost,  but  persisted.  Eventually  I  saw 
clearly  how  it  was,  that  I  was  merely 
escaping  from  books  to  the  life  that  books 
spring  from;  that  I  was  doing  the  only  thing 
that  could  fit  me  for  teaching  the  humanities — 


learning  a  little  about  human  beings  and  be- 
coming a  more  normal  one  myself. 

For  two  long,  delightful  years  I  followed 
nature,  the  best  guide.  And  then  I  came 
home  and  sought  a  position,  though  with  many 
fears,  for  I  had  not  brought  back  the  precious 
Ph.  D.,  the  one  thing  that  is  accepted  every- 
where as  proof  of  fitness  for  the  locum  parentis. 
It  did  not  matter,  though;  the  handicap  was 
not  for  long.  Doctors  soon  so  overspread  the 
land  that  everyone  connected  with  a  college 
was  given  the  title  as  a  matter  of  course.  So, 
having  once  gained  an  instructorship,  I  was 
Doctor  thereafter  by  brevet,  and  all  those 
evenings  at  the  opera  and  days  of  exploration 
were  justified. 

A   PROFESSORSHIP 

My  first  employment  was  at  a  great  free 
institution,  which  had  been  founded  jiot  long 
before  on  a  noble  idea.  Opportunity  was 
written  over  its  portals.  I  soon  found  that  the 
opportunity  was  for  the  student  alone,  and  for 
the  favored  few  among  the  teachers.  I  was 
given  drudgery  to  do,  and  given  a  cast-iron 
method  for  it,  too.  This  would  have  been 
well  enough  if  it  had  been  'prentice  work, 
merely  my  breaking-in.  But  it  was  a  position, 
in  which  I  might  grow  gray,  in  the  like  of  which 
others  have  grown  gray.  I  compared  my 
chances  with  those  of  the  young  instructors 
whom  I  had  known  in  Germany,  youths  who, 
as  soon  as  they  were  given  the  right  to  teach, 
were  free  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  the 
oldest  and  ripest  of  their  colleagues  for  every 
academic  honor  and  reward;  and  my  second 
lesson  was  learned — that  our  colleges  not  only 
neg^ct  "the  Veritas  that  lurks  beneath  the 
letter's  unprolific  sheath, "  but  also  deny  men 
a  fair  chance.  I  saw  that  the  universities  of 
monarchical  Germany  were,  in  constitution, 
essentially  democratic,  while  democratic 
America's  were  monarchical — an  autocratic 
head,  a  favored  group  of  important  professors 
(often  organized  as  a  limited  senate  or  board 
or  council),  and  a  large  body  of  associates  and 
assistants,  some  few  of  whom  will  struggle  up 
into  the  estate  above  them,  while  the  most  are 
forever  barred  from  what  they  might  have  won 
if  there  had  been  fair  competition. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  struggle  up.  I  had 
a  chance  to  go  elsewhere,  bettering  my  salary 
and  being  advanced  to  the  peerage,  too. 
Things  began  to  have  a  different  look.  It  was 
pleasant  to  have  now  the  molding  of  a  depart- 
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mcnt  in  my  own  hands;  to  be  responsible  only 
to  the  president  and  to  have  the  fortunes  of 
"my  men"  (as  I  have  heard  assistants  and 
associates  called)  dependent  on  my  fostering. 
I  enjoyed  my  paternalistic  rule — and  it  was 
enlightened  and  kindly.  Most  paternalism  is. 
It  can  always  think  highly  of  itself  and  "point 
with   pride." 

If  I  had  remained  in  this  soft  berth  until 
middle  life,  I  should  have  forgotten  little  by 
little  the  lesson  that  those  first  college  years 
taught  me,  as  many  among  my  friends  have 
forgotten.  I  should  have  learned  to  ascribe  to 
my  qualities  and  scholarship  the  preeminence 
I  enjoyed,  rather  than  to  my  luck  in  arriving 
first.  For  paternalism — the  willingness  to  be  a 
father  to  others  and  to  arrange  their  fates  for 
them  better  than  they  could  do  it  for  them- 
selves, and  receive  therefor  their  gratitude — 
is  something  very  deep-seated.  Only  in  the 
business  world  does  it  fail  to  flourish.  There 
it  has  even-  other  form  of  selfishness  arrayed 
against  it,  in  a  fair  field.  It  is  the  wholesome 
condition  that  prevailed  once  in  Kilkenny. 
Kail  competition,  though,  by  putting  life's  best 
prizes  beyond  the  winning,  granting  them  to 
favored  mortals  in  advance,  and  you  necessitate 
at  once  this  hateful,  cankering,  unendurable 
relation.  Why  have  so  many  college  presi- 
dents failed  to  see  that? 

CONTACT    WITH   THE   WORLD'S   WORKERS 

My  own  enlightenment,  half  gained  and 
then  half  lost  again,  was  finally  completed  by 
a  flight  into  the  world.  I  became  for  a  time  a 
doer,  in  a  small  way,  and,  while  working  with 
others  who  were  doing,  found  how  academic 
life  appeared  to  them.  Only  a  few  of  them 
had  any  real  knowledge  of  us,  but  those  few 
condemned.  The  feeling  of  the  majority  was 
a  semi-respectful  contempt.  Neither  judgment 
influenced  me  directly,  but  both  led  me  to  ask 
if  we  were  not  even  more  completely  out  of 
joint  with  the  time  than  I  had  thought.  If  the 
average  American  still  sent  his  son  to  us,  be- 
cause a  respect  for  learning  was  bred  in  his 
bone,  but  did  it  with  a  manifest  uneasiness, 
doubting  the  value  of  fully  one-half  the  things 
we  taught  and  the  good  sense  of  the  majority 
of  the  teachers,  must  one  not  conclude  either 
that  America  is  unable  to  appreciate  its  col- 
leges, or  that  these  colleges  are  lagging  behind 
the  country's  needs  ?  The  former  explanation  I 
had  heretofore  heard;  the  latter  I  was  more  or 
less  ripe  for,  and  it  was  forced  upon  me  now. 


I  mingled  for  ten  years,  in  city  and  town, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  the  quiet  strong  men 
who  were  making  America.  My  errand  took 
me  to  each  locality  half  a  dozen  times  or  more 
and  made  me  the  guest  nearly  always  of  some 
lawyer,  banker,  schoolman,  manufacturer,  poli- 
tician. Often  the  acquaintance  ripened  into 
frankness  and  intimacy.  And  always  I  took 
advantage  of  such  opportunity  to  find  what  my 
host  wanted  of  the  colleges;  and  also,  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  what  he  needed  from  them.  The 
consequence  was  a  disheartening  conviction, 
growing  stronger  and  ever  stronger,  that  we 
were  not  rendering  service.  These  men  were 
living,  fast»and  hard.  The  world's  life,  sweep- 
ing on  in  a  great  wave,  had  come  at  last  to 
them:  the  acquisition  and  the  impetus  of  all 
the  past  were  theirs,  arming  them  with  might, 
thrilling  them,  compelling  them.  The  thing 
we  might  have  done  for  them,  in  their  youth, 
was  to  make  them  understand  that  past  and 
this  present,  so  far  as  mortals  may  without 
experience.  The  thing  we  had  done  for  such 
of  them  as  had  been  entrusted  to  us  was,  in 
some  cases,  to  teach  them  a  little  technique; 
in  others,  to  teach  them  little  things  that  they 
could  teach,  but  nothing  that  would  prepare 
them  for  the  tremendous  game  in  which  they 
were  to  take  a  hand — save,  possibly,  in  one 
instance  out  of  ten,  a  little  good  method  and  a 
little  accuracy.  It  was  appalling  to  think  what 
should  be  done,  and  might  be,  and  what  was. 
Year  after  year  I  turned  it  over,  asking  myself 
if  I  was  mistaken,  if  I  could  be  right  and  so 
many  wrong.  Year  after  year  the  conviction 
grew  that  the  men  of  the  colleges,  who  had 
assumed  the  most  high  and  difficult  task  of 
gathering  up  the  experience  of  the  generations 
gone  and  transmitting  it  clarified  to  the  genera- 
tion to  be,  were  making  of  their  great  calling  a 
mere    pleasant    bread-and-butter    profession. 

Well,  after  a  time  I  went  back  to  college. 
What  was  my  course  there  to  be  ?  I  had  come 
to  "forty-year."  It  is  then  that  a  man  bids 
good -by  to  youth  and  settles  down  to  the  hard, 
steady,  final  pull.  It  is  then  that  he  formulates 
his  philosophy,  too,  the  philosophy  that  has 
gradually  been  getting  itself  together  and  will 
hearten  him  and  keep  him  staunch  on  that 
long  homestretcn.  I  found  that  I  was  to  go 
down  the  road,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  a  little  out 
of  step.  And  my  out-of-step  philosophy  was 
to  be  this — ihe  natural  outcome  of  the  ex- 
periences that  I  have  been  detailing: 

Colleges  are   foci  for  gathering  up  the  light 
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of  the  past  and  sending  it  on  into  the  future. 
The  men  of  whom  they  are  made  up  should  be 
men  of  high  endeavor.  They  should  do  their 
best  and  be  their  best.  Every  college  should 
be  a  place  of  perfect  equality  in  noble  toil.  Its 
great  ideals  should  be  democracy  and  service. 
But  it  is  not  so,  save  in  theory.  Democracy 
is  given  lip-recognition,  but  nothing  more. 

For  this  unnaturalness  there  must  be  some 
good  reason,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  it.  Ideals 
and  aspirations  flicker  low  most  of  the  time, 
flame  brightly  and  light  us  on  only  when  the 
soul  is  at  its  best.  Now,  the  souls  of  college 
folk  are  not  at  their  best.  They  cannot  be,  for 
man  lives  nobly  only  when  he  has  plenty  of 
action,  and  action  college  folk  lack.  Action  is 
first-hand  dealing  with  realities.  In  college  the 
humanists  deal  with  records  of  realities;  of 
the  scientists,  the  counters  and  comparers  deal 
with  dead  facts,  the  thinkers  with  abstractions. 
Neither  group  is  handling  the  realities  of  brake- 
man  and  banker  and  sailor  and  miner,  of 
doctor  and  invalid  and  beggar  and  saint  and 
thief.  The  "great"  scholar  may  be  a  very 
pitiful  creature  when  he  has  to  deal  with  life. 
Lecture  to  unknown  faces ;  go  to  your  study  or 
your  laboratory  and  bury  your  own  face  in  a 
book  or  fix  it  above  a  microscope;  draw  your 
sure  salary  once  a  month,  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  will  come  every  month  till  you  die — and 
you  may  be  a  part  of  the  world  of  action  and 
reality,  and  may  not.  Most  are  not.  College 
men  on  the  whole  rise  rarely  to  their  height, 
have  flickering  and  not  flaming  aspirations  and 
ideals,  cannot  well  be  strongly  democratic, 
cannot  well  be  strong,  eager,  to  serve. 

But  how  bring  action  into  the  scholar's 
life?  Democracy  and  service  would  bring  it, 
but  it  must  first  bring  them.  Where  strike 
into  that  circle?  Why,  do  away  with  this 
wretched  paternalism  and  privilege.  Assure 
the  college  man  that  in  place  of  the  present 
fixity  there  shall  be  a  new  free  order,  with  the 
career  for  the  talents,  and  there  will  be  an  instan- 
taneous stir  of  generous  competition.  That  is, 
there  will  be  something  like  action.  And  even 
this  small  measure  of  action  will  quicken  aspira- 
tions. The  ideals  that  should  shine  in  the  col- 
lege firmament  will  soon  begin  to  brighten  there. 

With  that  creed  of  distrust  of  present  con- 
ditions ami  faith  in  the  future,  I  became  a 
college  teacher  once  more.  And  here  is  what 
befell  me,  as  comment  on  my  distrust.  My 
faith  has  had  no  confirmation  yet,  but  it  is  still 
strong,  none  the  less. 


I  went  to  a  college  that  was  rather  new.  I 
had  heard  it  called  free  and  efficient.  Its 
president  was  a  great  scholar  and  a  great  man ; 
a  poet,  too;  an  ethical  force,  as  well,  an  inspiring 
lay  preacher.  He  had  dreamed  dreams,  and 
embodied  them  in  his  institution.  He  had  a 
young,  vigorous  faculty,  many  of  whom  I  had 
known  long,  and  known  to  be  men  of  great 
ability.  The  departmental  system  existed  there 
but  that  does  not  always  mean  privilege  and 
fixity. 

My  first  impression  was  that  it  was  a  demo- 
cratic sort  of  place.  There  was  democracy  at 
the  clubhouse,  at  any  rate — social  democracy. 
I  thought  that  altogether  charming.  Then, 
one  evening,  in  a  speech  that  one  of  the  older 
men  made  there,  I  heard  explicit  assurance 
that  all  were  on  a  level  under  that  roof,  full 
professor  and  newest  instructor!  How  deep 
is  this  democracy?  I  asked  myself.  I  soon 
found  how  deep.  I  discovered  that,  in  some 
departments,  the  head  professor  kept  entirely 
to  himself  the  pleasant  task  of  advising  the 
students  who  took  their  major  work  in  his 
field,  and  conducted  alone  all  the  departmental 
business,  and  regarded  the  curriculum  as  a 
thing  determined  and  not  to  be  changed  save 
by  himself.  And,  too,  he  alone  possessed  the 
privilege  of  conferring  freely  with  the  president 
on  the  policy  of  the  department  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  associate  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors and  instructors.  The  career  that  was 
open  to  other  talents  was  a  career  of  permanent 
and  galling  subordination.  Young  men  had 
been  appointed  to  these  headships  years  before; 
they  had  grown  to  middle  life  in  them;  they 
would  die  in  them.  The  greater  academic 
rewards  were  given  away,  for  good  and  all. 
But  was  it  not  to  men  whose  ability  was  so 
preeminent  that  no  one  could  dream  of  question- 
ing their  permanency  of  tenure?  In  some 
instances,  yes;  in  others,  by  no  manner  of 
means.  It  is  a  business  position,  and  some  of 
the  heads  are  notoriously  bad  in  matters  of 
administration.  It  calls  for  teaching  ability, 
that  the  department  shall  be  kept  close  to  the 
varying  needs  of  the  classes  and  the  public; 
but  some  heads  are  poor  teachers,  deeply 
interested  in  research  alone.  However,  will  not 
the  president  discover  all  this  and  correct 
matters  soon?  No;  the  president  likes  the 
situation;  thinks  it  right;  very  naturally,  too, 
for  these  men  are  the  friends  of  his  earlier  day, 
whose  good  qualities  he  knows,  with  whom 
he  has  weathered  storms,  whom  he  trusts. 
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After  a  time  there  came  a  certain  ray  of  hope. 
The  institution  thus  far  had  had  no  written 
constitution;  the  trustees  invited  us  to  form 
one.  The  faculty  met  and  elected  a  committee 
for  the  purpose — of  course.  Ah!  not  at  all; 
the  president  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  standing  committees,  made  up  from 
the  very  men  who  held  the  headships,  and  who 
might  therefore,  without  unfairness,  be  sup- 
posed to  regard  the  existing  order  as  very  well 
ordained.  Such  men  would  and  did  labor 
earnestly  and  honestly  to  do  the  best  and 
wisest  thing,  and  the  president  appointed 
them  because  he  knew  that  such  would  be  the 
case.  But  that  best  and  wisest  thing  would 
prove,  we  all  knew,  to  be  not  very  different 
from  the  thing  that  they  had  long  been  used  to, 
and  liked,  and  found  just  and  effective  from 
their  point  of  view.  Did  not  Darwin,  with  all 
his  insight,  say  that  money  had  always  seemed 
to  him  to  divide  itself  naturally  into  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence?  Besides,  privileges  were 
involved  here.  One  of  the  constitution-makers 
said  to  me:  "The  headship  of  my  department 
is  part  of  the  consideration  that  brought  me 
here;  I  should  resent  its  being  taken  from  me." 
The  same  man  made  another  remark  that 
interested  me:  "Some  of  us  here  do  not  be- 
lieve in  democracy."  I  respected  his  honesty 
and  his  ability  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
And  another  member  of  the  committee  said 
this :  "We  debated  and  debated,  and  examined 
every  possibility  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
agreed  with  practical  unanimity  that  an 
organization  about  like  the  present  one  is  the 
only  thing  that's  safe."  Safe!  Why  did  he 
not  see  that  to  distrust  a  situation  that  may  slip 
out  of  your  own  grasp  is  to  distrust  humanity  ? 

The  trustees  had  some  doubt,  apparently, 
as  to  whether  the  entire  instructing  force  was 
represented  on  this  committee,  for  they  accepted 
it  as  a  nucleus  but  requested  us  to  add  an  equal 
number  of  men  by  election.  To  five  so 
appointed,  though  with  their  convictions  for- 
mulated and  fortified,  a  latter  five  may  be 
added  without  making  ten.  And  the  trustees, 
furthermore,  when  the  document  was  ready, 
met  the  committee  and  discussed  it  with  them, 
and  then  declared  the  constitution  in  force, 
without  giving  the  faculity  as  a  whole,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  making  it,  a  chance  to  say  one 
word  about  it.  From  beginning  to  end,  our 
constitution-making  was  a  comedy  of  good 
intentions. 

There  is  one  fact  more  to  be  mentioned. 


All  who  wished  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
hand  suggestions  to  the  committee.  Several 
responded,  and  the  committee  were  gratified, 
I  have  been  told.  They  did  not  know  how 
much  was  left  unsaid.  Many  a  man  re- 
marked to  me,  in  effect:  "I  don't  dare  to  say 
the  only  things  that  it  would  relieve  me  to 
for  Em  too  poor;  my  position  here  is  not 
dependent  upon  my  own  efforts  but  on  the 
opinion  of  me  that  grows  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  of  importance  in  the  faculty."  By  that 
no  one  meant  to  accuse  his  superiors  of  vin- 
dictiveness.  Even'  one  of  us  knew  that  they 
would  strive  to  be  scrupulously  fair.  But 
could  we  feel  sure  that  they  would  succeed 
when,  right  before  our  eyes,  in  this  instance  of 
the  constitution,  they  were  failing?  Besides, 
it  seems  always  to  have  been  true  that  a  man's 
advancement  there  depended  on  his  depart- 
mental head.  Indeed,  that  is  nothing  but  the 
bare  logic  of  the  situation. 

Certainly  my  experience  at  this  time  tended 
to  encourage  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
knew  not  whether  to  speak  or  refrain.  I  had 
the  convictions  that  I  have  expressed  in  these 
pages,  convictions  strong  enough  before  this 
reinforcement;  had,  too,  a  feeling  that  my  age 
and  previous  positions  and  old  acquaintance 
with  many  of  these  older  men  would  lift  me 
above  the  suspicion  of  having  a  personal  ax 
to  grind.  And,  really,  how  could  one  further 
one's  own  interests  by  mixing  in  such  an  affair? 
The  accusation  is  too  subtle  for  me.  At  any 
rate,  I  did  express  my  views,  in  conjunction 
with  a  friend  who  was  of  the  same  mind,  and 
with  this  result,  I  am  told:  that  one  man.  on 
reading  what  we  had  to  say,  exclaimed :  "This 
is  anarchy!"  another:  "The  college  politician 
never  prospered  here";  while  a  third  asked: 
"How  can  men  who  have  been  here  but  a  year 
or  two  expect  to  understand  this  situation 
better  than  those  of  us  who  have  been  deep 
in  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  years?" 

Well,  we  have  our  constitution.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  the  status  that  was  of  old, 
plus  safeguards — provisions  that  increase 
largely  the  power  and  importance  of  those  who 
were  on  horseback  before.  It  gives  frank 
expression  to  that  distrust  of  average  folk, 
folk  not  ourselves  (including  in  this  case  the 
president),  which  is  the  characteristic  disease 
of  paternalism.  It  betters  the  departmental 
situation,  in  infinitesimal  ways,  but  it  is  a 
paper  betterment.  For  that  part  of  the  instru- 
ment could  not  enforce  itself,  and  has  not  been 
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enforced.  Departments  that  were  right  before 
are  right  still.  Most  of  the  others  seem  to 
have  improved  only  in  little  matters  of  form. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  the  upper 
university  is  well  content,  the  under  full  of 
discontent.  Those  members  of  the  latter  who 
must  resign  themselves  to  the  situation  -are 
making  the  most  of  little  gains,  and  trying  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  keeping  up 
their  courage;  those  who  feel  that  circumstances 
and  their  own  powers  permit  them  to  begin 
over  again  elsewhere  are  watching  for  chances 
to  do  so.  And  the  institution  itself  is  at  rather 
low  efficiency.  The  institution  itself,  and  the 
public  for  whom  it  exists,  got  overlooked  in  the 
constitution-making.  When  it  is  written  down, 
for  good  and  all,  that  your  fate  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  men  not  responsible  to  you 
but  in  permanent  authority  over  you,  you 
hardly  feel  like  speaking  up  on  all  subjects, 
freely  and  honestly.  And  when  freedom  of 
speech  perishes,  every  kind  of  discussion,  even 
of  mere  educational  problems,  soon  perishes, 
too.     Then  you  have  a  dead-alive   institution. 

THE   FUTURE   COLLEGE   PRESIDENT 

And  now  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  mat- 
ter? Is  it  not  this?  Our  colleges  are  in 
backwaters,  where  things  go  round  and  round 
and  grow  barnacles.  They  must  be  forced  out 
into  the  current  and  made  brisk  and  bright. 
And  how  get  them  thus  into  the  strong  stream 
of  the  nation's  life  ?  All  hands  are  needed  for 
that  task,  and  this  is  what  they  must  do. 
First,  the  president.  He — to  begin  with — 
must  be  of  a  new  sort — a  sort  new  to  most  of 
the  colleges  of  the  land ;  in  some  he  is  already 
present  and  at  work.  He  must  no  longer  be  so 
largely  a  raiser  of  funds,  a  speaker  at  banquets, 
a  manager  of  politicians,  a  hirer  and  discharger 
of  teachers,  a  contented  conserver  of  an 
ancient  tradition.  He  must  be  an  educator. 
An  educator  is  not  an  expert  in  scientific  peda- 
gogy, not  a  professional  lecturer  at  institutes, 
but  a  sane,  wise  person  who  has  lived  long 
enough  in  the  world  and  well  enough  to  know 
mankind  and  see  society  as  from  a  height;  who, 
besides,  has  tasted  many  books  and  acquired 
many  knowledges,  so  that  he  sees  the  scope 
and  tendency  of  all  the  more  important  dis- 
ciplines; and  who,  knowing  both  man  and 
knowledge  so  well,  will  know  how  to  bring  them 
into  closer  and  closer  partnership  with  one  an- 
other— making  knowledge  in  the  classroom  and 
the  laboratory  adapt  itself  to  man's  real  wants 


and  not  to  the  needs  of  "teaching"  or  some 
other  unreality,  and  making  society  see  that  the 
college,  at  last,  is  doing  altogether  vital  things, 
and  will  surely  enrich  every  life  that  is  entrusted 
to  it  for  a  time. 

That  is  the  great  task  of  the  new  college 
president.  It  involves  minor  tasks.  First, 
faculties  must  be  reorganized,  the  system  of 
under-dog  and  upper-dog  be  done  away  with, 
all  teachers  made  free  and  encouraged  to  do 
their  most  as  against  the  present  condemnation 
of  many  to  do  their  least.  Men,  moreover, 
must  be  freed,  not  from  those  mean  sorrows 
of  an  unfair  lot  alone,  but  from  the  mean  cares 
of  poverty.  Then,  the  highest  potential  effi- 
ciency having  thus  been  obtained,  the  presi- 
dent must  see  that  it  is  made  actual  efficiency, 
and  kept  so;  must  get  service,  service,  from 
his  teachers,  keeping  each  man,  by  apprecia- 
tion and  suggestion,  at  the  height  of  his  achieve- 
ment, and  each  department,  each  group  of 
allied  departments,  all  departments  together, 
at  careful,  patient  team-work.  Then,  too,  he 
must  keep  all  teachers  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  due  and  difficult  relation  between 
teaching  and  research,  and  that  teaching  is  not 
mere  instructing  but  instructing  for  a  purpose, 
and  that  not  a  bread-and-butter  purpose  but 
a  life  purpose.  Finally,  being  absorbed  and 
fascinated  himself  by  this  great  business  of 
adjusting  knowledge  to  life  and  helping  individ- 
uals to  the  specific  knowledge  that  shall  enable 
them  to  live  best,  he  will  communicate  this 
enthusiasm  to  his  teachers  and  keep  them  con- 
stantly interested  in  the  great  shifting  problem, 
and  glad  to  discuss  it  endlessly.  He  will 
learn  to  measure  his  strength  and  success,  in 
large  part,  by  his  ability  to  bring  men  to  faculty 
meetings  and  interest  them  there  in  the  bus- 
iness of  education — the  question  "How  by  our 
scholarship  shall  we  best  serve  our  country 
and  our  time?" 

And  then  the  faculty;  what  of  them,  besides 
the  foregoing  ?  This — that  they  will  no  longer 
look  upon  themselves  as  scholars  pleasantly 
endowed,  giving  a  little  instruction  in  return 
for  their  endowment.  This  is  virtually  their 
view  at  present,  though  most  would  honestly 
deny  it.  They  must  look  upon  themselves  as 
public  servants.  Scholars  they  still  will  be, 
and  sounder  scholars  than  before,  for  the 
reason  that  day  by  day  their  work  will  be 
te  t"l  by  the  high  standard  of  service  rendered. 
Now,  their  standard  is  the  low  one  of  con- 
tribution to  science  or  to  truth.     Science  is  not 
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a  divinely  determined  pattern  of  things,  whose 
lacking  portions  we  have  only  to  find  and  fit 
into  their  proper  places.  Truth  is  not  a  gold 
that  has  no  pyrites  to  mislead  dull  seekers. 
Toilers  for  truth  waste  an  immense  amount 
of  effort.  The  discipline  that  I  know  most  of, 
philology,  is  a  great  dust-heap  of  results,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  we  were  better  off  without,  and 
all  piled  up  in  the  name  of  truth.  And  those 
who  resort  there  say  that  there  is  dust 
blowing  about  many  scientific  fields  as  well. 

Let  me  add,  from  philological  sources,  a 
specific  illustration  of  the  waste  of  our  present 
ways.  We  will  suppose  that  Mr.  Bryce  sits 
down  to  read  Thucydides.  He  reads  as  he 
would  read  Burke,  though  it  may  be  at  a  slower 
pace.  He  knows  the  words,  not  as  little 
reminders,  each  one  calling  up  its  English 
equivalent  that  he  once  extracted  from  a 
lexicon,  but  as  Greek  words,  much  as  Thucyd- 
ides' contemporaries  knew  them.  Knowing 
the  words,  he  knows,  after  due  reflection,  the 
sentence.  Knowing  the  sentences,  he  knows 
the  book.  He  relishes,  as  he  reads,  the  Greek 
idiom,  or  Greek  way  of  putting  the  thing 
— the  workings  of  the  general  Greek  mind  and 
Thucydides'  particular  mind.  Neither  he  nor 
any  other  reader  who  is  acute  needs  to  have 
those  workings  classified  and  defined  in  an 
elaborate  book  inscribed  "Greek  Syntax." 
Nor,  in  reading  his  Virgil,  does  he  need  a  metri- 
cal handbook  at  his  side.  He  finds  the  music 
of  the  verse  for  himself,  precisely  as  he  followed 
for  himself  the  turns  of  Thucydides'  thought. 
And  yet  endless  manuals  of  syntax  are  being 
turned  out,  endless  metrical  manuals,  endless 
manuals  of  countless  other  kinds.  What  shall 
we  conclude?  If  to-day's  statesman  and 
thinker  can  get  from  that  actor  and  thinker  of 
old,  or  that  poet,  all  that  he  cares  for  without 
manuals  and  manuals  and  manuals,  where  does 
that  put  the  manual-maker?  Is  it  for  Mr. 
Bryce  to  apologize,  that  in  a  busy  life  he  has 
not  time  for  all  their  valuable  helps  over  hard 
places:  or  for  them  to  tell  us  what,  with  these 
helps,  they  get  from  Virgil  and  Thucydides 
that  he  has  mis? id? 

It  is  a  clear  case.  Mr.  Bryce's  needs  and 
standards  arc  those  of  the  world,  and  of  col- 
leges as  they  are  to  be;  the  manual-makers 
are  of  the  colleges  of  to-day.  They  maintain 
themselves  because  they  are  in  a  position  of 
unfair  vantage.  There  was  a  certain  Gratiano, 
in  Venice,  whose  "reasons  were  as  two  grains 
of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff:  you  shall 


seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you 
have  them  they  are  not  worth  the  search." 
Straight  wheat  is  what  the  world  wants,  but 
to-day,  if  Gratiano  is  in  a  college  chair,  he  can 
force  on  it  that  mixture  of  his  instead.  He 
can  find  a  certain  sort  of  student  who  will  take 
it,  and  then,  by  means  of  entrance  examinations, 
can  force  the  schools  to  take  that  student 
for  their  teacher  of  literature.  But  when 
the  scholar  becomes  a  public  servant,  instead  of 
a  person  endowed  and  privileged  and  largely 
irresponsible,  we  shall  see  in  the  wheat-market 
wheat. 

And  then  the  trustees.  Are  they  always 
remembering  that  to  be  a  trustee  is  to  adminis- 
ter something  more  than  a  financial  trust? 
Ought  not  a  trustee  either  to  make  himself  an 
expert  in  this  matter  of  making  the  college 
serve  mankind,  or  resign  in  favor  of  someone 
else  who  has  the  time  and  will  to  do  it  ?  To- 
day, many  boards  of  tru^ees  merely  watch  the 
purse  and  leave  the  college  to  the  president. 
If  he  is  inefficient — that  is,  below  the  present 
low  standard  of  efficiency — they  endure  it  as 
long  as  they  can  and  then  do  the  best  that  they 
can  in  a  situation  that  they  do  not  understand. 
The  day  will  come  when  they  will  know  what 
a  president  should  do,  and  choose  the  man  who 
is  most  likely  to  do  that  precise  thing,  and 
make  very  sure  that  he  does  do  it;  giving  him 
the  freest  possible  hand  so  long  as  he  proves 
himself  master  of  the  situation,  removing  him 
instantly   when   he   fails. 

Again,  ought  not  the  handling  of  the  purse 
to  be  more  intelligent  ?  Do  they  know,  in  the 
case  of  the  salaries  they  pay,  whether  they  are 
giving  dollars  enough  to  get  the  dollars'  full 
worth?  Men  are  starving  their  bodies,  starv- 
ing their  souls,  starving  the  souls  of  wife  and 
children,  in  many  of  the  colleges.  Do  trustees 
find  it  good  policy  to  treat  employees  so  in 
their  own  businesss? 

I  feel,  as  I  close,  how  sad  a  showing  this  is. 
But  it  is  just;  not  alone  exactly  true  of  the 
institutions  that  I  know  well,  but  essentially 
true  of  most  others  in  the  land.  The  nation 
has  not  been  devoting  its  best  thought  and 
energy  to  its  colleges,  and  they  have  fallen  far 
behind.  The  nation  must  give  thought  to 
them,  or  they  will  grow  even  worse.  That 
they  are  growing  worse,  all  who  study  them 
with  keenness  admit.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
is  need  of  public  discussion,  continued  until 
public  opinion  becomes  enlightened  and  sternly 
exacting. 
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PAIN,  THE  DANGER  SIGNAL  THAT  TELLS  OF  DISEASE 

BY 

DR.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK 


IF  YOU  have  a  pain  you  are  conscious 
of  it.  If  you  are  not  conscious  of  it, 
the  pain  does  not  exist.  The  sense  of 
of  it  may  be  there  still;  but  pain  itself  is  an 
affair  of  consciousness  and  nothing  else. 

In  trying  to  find  out  what  pain  means  and 
how  to  treat  it,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  in 
mind.  We  tend  to  act  all  the  time  as  if  the 
pain  we  felt  were  the  bottom  fact;  whereas, 
in  reality,  it  is  only  a  sort  of  indicator.  The 
bottom  fact  lies  deeper.  If  a  man  have  ether 
given  him,  he  no  longer  has  any  pain;  yet  the 
conditions  that  gave  rise  to  the  pain  have  not 
changed  at  all.  Pain  is  like  a  danger  signal  on 
a  railroad.  It  is  put  there  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  attention.  There  are  two  ways  of 
treating  the  signal.  One  is  to  cover  it  up — to 
act  as  if  it  were  not  there.  The  other  is  to 
clear  the  track.  You  can  treat  pain  in  the 
same  way.  You  can  crowd  it  under  with  drugs 
so  that  you  will  not  be  aware  of  it,  or  you  may 
try  to  set  right  whatever  the  indicator  told  you 
was  wrong. 

When  a  man  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  a  pain,  he 
always  ought  to  ask  himself  whether  he  is 
striking  simply  at  the  pain  itself  or  whether 
he  is  getting  at  the  underlying  cause.  There 
are  times  when  it  is  perfectly  right  to  aim  at  the 
pain.  It  may  be  intense — the  kind  that  drives 
everything  else  out  of  your  mind,  makes  think- 
ing impossible;  and  the  cause  may  be  too  deep 
to  get  at  quickly.  Perhaps  some  important 
work  must  be  carried  through;  it  may  be  essen- 
tial for  a  man  to  stick  to  his  job  a  little  longer. 
In  a  case  like  that  no  one  could  blame  him  for 
giving  the  knock-out  to  his  pain  sense. 

He  does  this,  however,  at  his  peril.  He 
ought  to  realize  the  fact.  From  that  moment 
on  he  has  assumed  absolute  responsibility  for 
the  conditions,  whatever  they  were,  that  gave 
rise  to  the  pain.  When  the  pain  is  not  present 
any  longer  itself  to  remind  him  that  something  is 
wrong,  he  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  it,  for  he 
has  nothing  but  his  memory  and  his  will-power 
to  depend  upon.     The  danger  signal  was  set 


and  he  has  deliberately  run  by  it.  He  may  be 
able  to  take  his  train  a  little  farther,  but  the 
track  has  not  been  repaired,  and  if  nobody 
keeps  watch  of  things,  there  will  be  a  smash-up. 

A  headache-powder  does  not  hit  the  cause 
of  the  headache  any  more  than  a  laxative  hits 
the  cause  of  constipation  or  a  spoonful  of  pepsin 
the  cause  of  indigestion.  They  cut  out  the 
symptoms,  but  the  root  of  the  trouble  is  still 
untouched.  And  it  is  a  root,  too,  that  will 
keep  on  sprouting. 

It  is  a  theory  of  biologists  that  pain-sense 
was  the  earliest  development  of  conscious  life. 
Sensation  first  came  to  some  primitive  in- 
vertebrate in  sharp,  stinging  flashes — sense 
messages  that  had  a  positive  effect  upon  its 
actions — "Stop,  quick!"  signs  for  contraction, 
or  rigidity,  or  flight.  An  animal  that  re- 
sponded to  these  flashes  had  a  better  chance 
of  living  and  producing  offspring  than  one  that 
did  not.  It  was  for  the  good  of  the  race  that 
pain  entered  into  its  experience.  Pain  has 
never  been  meaningless.  It  always  points 
somewhere,  tells  something;  and  if  we  dare 
put  the  extinguisher  on  it,  we  must  not  fool 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  it  is  the  end  of 
the  matter. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  pain  points  pretty 
directly  to  its  cause.  You  can  usually  put  your 
finger  on  the  root  of  the  trouble.  When  you 
have  a  burnt  hand,  you  don't  need  to  ask  where 
the  pain  comes  from  nor  what  it  means.  But 
this  does  not  always  hold.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  the  relation  between  the  pain  and 
the  cause  is  complex  and  hard  to  trace.  "Re- 
flex irritation,"  physiologists  call  it.  A  head- 
ache usually  belongs  to  this  class.  It  may  be 
due  to  any  one  of  a  hundred  causes,  and  the 
one  it  is  finally  followed  back  to  may  have 
seemed  the  most  improbable  of  all. 

I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  chronic 
headache  of  the  most  aggravated  type  was 
caused  by  flat  feet.  Yet  there  was  no  sign  of 
pain  in  the  feet  themselves,  and  the  person  had 
never  suspected  that  there  was  any  connection 
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there.  Even  a  physician  could  not  be  sure  of 
it,  for,  often  enough,  flat  feet  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  effect  on  the  general  health.  But 
in  thi  -,  when  the  difficulty  was  cor- 

rected the  headache  completely  disappeared. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  why  this  should  be  so. 
Perhaps  the  spreading  of  the  arch  had  resulted 
in  a  stretching  of  the  nerves  of  the  foot,  and  this 
constant  tension  may  have  reacted  on  the  brain. 

Reflex  irritations  may  come  from  difficulty 
in  the  digestive  tract:  they  may  come  from  a 
bad  condition  of  the  teeth  or  from  some  slight 
displacement  in  the  reproductive  organs — in 
short,  from  any  part  of  the  body.  So  small  a 
matter  as  the  constant  pressure  of  a  corn  may 
give  rise  to  serious  disturbances  in  the  intes- 
tines or  the  head. 

Perhaps  the  eyes  are  the  commonest  source. 
Strain  in  the  eyes  is  hardly  ever  felt  there  first. 
Instead  it  gives  rise  to  headaches.  A  man's 
eyes  may  keep  him  in  perpetual  misery  with- 
out his  ever  so  much  as  suspecting  it.  Of  ten 
thousand  public  school  children  whose  eyes 
were  examined  in  Xew  York  City,  it  was  found 
that  more  than  one  out  of  three  were  seriously 
defective  in  vision. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  inevitable  in  a  life 
like  ours  to-day  where  the  eyes  are  so  hard 
worked.  More  than  any  other  of  our  sense 
organs,  they  have  borne  the  burdens  of  civili- 
zation. The  others  do  not  have  a  much  harder 
time  than  when  men  lived  in  tents  instead  of 
in  skyscrapers  and  apartment  houses.  Our 
sense  of  hearing  plays  even  a  less  important 
role  than  with  our  hunting-tribe  ancestors. 
Our  sense  of  touch,  our  temperature  sense,  our 
sense  of  smell — they  are  all  just  about  where 
they  were  thousands  of  generations  ago.  But 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  eye. 

The  business  of  the  eye  is  a  thousand  times 
more  exacting  than  in  primitive  society.  A 
savage  can  find  no  work  for  his  eyes  which 
begins  to  be  so  taxing  as  that  of  reading  print, 
with  its  accurate  muscular  adjustment  and 
prolonged  tension.  The  eye  has  a  tremendous 
responsibility  to-day — far  more  than  it  was 
intended  to  earn-.  Xo  nervous  strain  that 
civilization  puts  on  us  is  greater  than  that  of 
reading  a  newspaper  in  a  bad  light  on  a  mov- 
ing car.  Yet  we  all  do  it — at  least  those  of 
us  who  still  have  the  ability. 

A  single  section  of  the  brain  serves  as  a 
storehouse  for  all  the  information  our  eyes 
bring  us,  for  all  our  visual  impressions.  This 
is  the  most  overworked  part  of  the  body.     And 


there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  cannot  avoid  using 
our  eyes  and  using  them  all  the  time  and  for  all 
kinds  of  difficult  things.  . 

All  we  can  do  is  see  to  it  that  they  get  the 
very  best  conditions  obtainable.  If  eye-strain 
can  be  prevented  by  means  of  glasses,  it  is 
criminal  for  a  responsible  man  to  shift  along 
without  them.  Xo  one  can  announce  before- 
hand how  much  off  the  normal  a  person's  eyes 
must  be  to  cause  a  reflex  irritation.  A  case 
of  astigmatism  which  would  apparently  have 
no  effect  upon  the  health  and  working  power 
of  one  individual  might  be  the  source  of  dizzy 
and  exhausting  headache  to  another.  I  have 
known  a  woman  who  was  a  nervous  wreck  com- 
pletely cured  by  providing  her  with  glasses;  yet 
her  astigmatism  was  so  slight  that  in  most  people 
it  would  never  have  given  any  trouble  at  all. 

Without  any  doubt,  headache  is  the  com- 
monest penalty  for  eye-strain,  but  the  effects 
may  crop  out  anywhere.  Dyspepsia  can  often 
be  traced  back  to  tired  eye-muscles.  A  general 
let-down  of  the  tone  of  the  whole  system  is 
another  familiar  result. 

These  connections  between  the  reflex  irri- 
tation and  its  real  cause  are  most  perplexing 
and  mysterious.  They  often  seem  illogical ;  you 
can't  predict  them  in  advance.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  discovering  the  actual  cause 
and  effect  relation,  and  that  is  by  elimination. 
If  I  have  no  clue  to  a  persistent  case  of  head- 
ache, the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  make  a 
thorough  aad  detailed  examination  of  the  whole 
body  in  order  to  detect  any  and  every  condition 
which  might  possibly  account  for  the  trouble. 
One  by  one  all  these  conjectured  causes  must 
be  eradicated.  There  is  a  good  chance  then 
that  the  actual  cause  will  finally  be  hit  on.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  every  man  ought  to  have 
himself  carefully  examined  once  a  year  by  a 
skilful  physician  who  can  be  relied  upon  to 
give  him  trustworthy  advice. 

He  owes  this  to  himself.  A  man  has  no 
right  to  be  wasting  his  energy  or  cutting  down 
his  supply  when  he  could  just  as  well  have  an 
abundance  of  it.  Pain  is  costly.  It  unfits  us 
for  giving  attention  to  other  things.  It  keeps 
us  on  a  constant  strain.     It  destroys  efficiency. 

Simply  to  blot  it  out  of  the  consciousness 
is  at  best  a  makeshift.  To  find  the  real 
cause  and  to  correct  it  may  be  a  long  and  tire- 
some process,  but  in  the  end  it  is  the  only 
economical  course  of  action. 

A  good  engineer  pays  attention  to  the  danger- 
signal. 
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IF  THE  ordinarily  informed  person 
were  told  that  the  freight  traffic  of  the 
Great  Lakes  for  1906  was  almost 
double  that  of  1904,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he 
would  doubt  the  statement  until  conclusive 
figures  were  produced.  Yet  this  growth  is 
a  fact. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  shippers  and  ship 
owners  looked  far  into  the  future  without  see- 
ing any  obstruction  to  their  traffic;  they  re- 
joiced at  the  excellent  lock  service  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  prided  themselves  on  possessing 
fine  and  ample  harbors.  Now,  there  is  a  be- 
lief that  traffic  on  the  inland  seas  is  outgrowing 
its  present  accomodations.  During  the  last 
year  the  great  ship-building  companies  along 
the  Lakes  have  received  more  orders  for  vessels 
than  they  could  fill;  they  have  been  working 
extra  time,  and  have  employed  extra  forces  of 
men;  new  ships  have  been  built  and  launched 
with  unprecedented  rapidity — and  still  the 
demand  for  ships  is  unabated. 

This  increase  in  the  volume  of  freight,  while 
causing  great  satisfaction,  is  at  the  same  time 
arousing  anxious  speculation.  If  the  growth 
continue  at  its  present  rate,  it  will  be  but  a 
comparatively  short  time  before  the  canals  at 
the  Soo  will  be  unable  properly  to  care  for  the 
freight  demanding  passage,  and  tremendous 
financial  loss  will  fall  upon  shippers  and  ship 
owners.  Foreseeing  such  a  condition,  Congress 
has  this  session  been  asked  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  en- 
largement of  facilities  at  the  Soo;  though  in 
just  what  form  the  improvement  will  be  made 
is  not  yet  known,  as  several  plans  for  meeting 
the  increasing  freight  bulk  are  now  being 
worked  out  by  Col.  Charles  L.  Davis,  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  district. 

When,  in  1843,  Senator  Norvell,  the  first 
United  States  Senator  from  Michigan,  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  Senate  req uesting  a  grant 
of  land  for  the  building  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
canal,  Henry  Clay  said  that  "the  money  might 
as  well  be  wasted  for  a  project  in  the  moon." 


For  a  time  after  the  completion  of  the  canal  in 
1855,  it  looked  as  though  the  Kentucky  states- 
man had  been  right.  During  the  first  year 
only  14,503  tons  of  freight,  or  little  more  than  the 
tonnage  carried  by  a  single  vessel  at  the  present 
time,  passed  through  the  canal.  The  million- 
ton  mark  was  not  reached  until  1876.  In  1885, 
the  Soo  canal  began  its  race  with  Suez;  and  in 
1890,  with  a  freight  passage  of  9,000,000  tons,  it 
exceeded  the  Suez  tonnage  by  more  than  two 
millions.  In  1900,  25,062,580  tons  of  freight 
passed  through  the  canal;  by  the  end  of  T904 
this  had  increased  to  31,546,106  tons.  Then 
came  the  tremendous  growth  of  1905-06.  In 
the  one  season  of  1905,  there  was  an  increase  of 
12,253,561  freight  tons — an  increase  as  great 
as  that  of  the  preceding  eight  years.  When 
to  1905  is  added  the  increase  of  1906,  one  ar- 
rives at  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  Lake 
freight  of  the  past  two  seasons  shows  an  in- 
crease as  great  as  that  of  the  fourteen  years 
preceding ! 

.  Estimating  from  official  figures  made  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
100,000,000  tons  of  freight  have  been  trans- 
ported upon  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  last 
year.  Unless  set  out  in  a  way  that  the  eye  and 
the  mind  can  seize  upon,  the  magnitude  of 
these  figures  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  What 
does  100,000,000  tons  of  freight  mean  ?  To 
handle  it  required  for  eight  months  the  ser- 
vices of  1,500  Lake  captains,  3,000  mates, 
15,000  sailors,  and  100,000  landsmen.  It  was 
nine  times  as  great  as  the  tonnage  that  passed 
through  the  Suez  canal;  twice  the  combined 
annual  tonnage  of  London  and  Liverpool,  two 
of  the  world's  greatest  seaports;  and  more  than 
50,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  that  which  entered 
and  left  New  York. 

If  the  total  amount  of  grain  which  was  car- 
ried last  season  were  made  into  flour,  and  to  it 
added  the  flour  tonnage,  the  aggregate 
would  make  42,936,683  barrels.  From  a 
barrel  of  Hour  250  one-pound  loaves  of  bread 
Can   be  made.     Estimating  that   1  very   person 
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eats  an  average  of  one-half  pound  of  bread 
daily,  this  tremendous  supply  of  bread  would 
feed  21.468.341,500  people  for  one  day;  or  it 
would  supply  a  city  of  1,000,000  adults  for  a 
period  of  nearly  60  years. 

Last  year  12,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  car- 
ried through  the  Detroit  River  by  northbound 
boats.  Had  this  quantity  of  coal  been  trans- 
ported by  one  train,  calculating  50  tons  to  the 
car  (which  would  require  the  largest  cars), 
5  '3  cars  would  have  been  called  for.  and 
the  train  would  have  been  2.259  miles  in  length. 

And  despite  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
last  two  years,  it  is  generally  conceded  in 
shipping  circles  that  the  increase  of  1907  will 
be  even  greater.  This  conclusion  is  reached 
because  of  the  flood  of  orders  for  big  ships  that 
has  poured  in  upon  shipbuilding  companies 
during  the  last  few  months.  Only  recently 
an  order  was  placed  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
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Company,  calling  for  eight  vessels,  to  be  in 
commission  by  August  1,  1907.  In  point  of 
number,  this  order  may  not  appear  impressive, 
especially  to  the  railroad  man  who  hears  of  car 
construction  in  hundreds  and  even  thousands, 
but  in  reality  the  results  will  swell  the  figures  of 
next  season.  Five  of  the  vessels  are  to  be  of 
7,500  tons  carrying  capacity  each,  and  the  other 
three  of  9,000  tons  each.  In  other  words,  this 
fleet  will  cam*  an  aggregate  of  64,500  tons  of 
freight  to  a  trip,  a  tonnage  that  would  require 
the  use  of  more  than  1,600  ordinary  cars,  or 
more  than  50  trains.  And  yet  this  order  for 
eight  ships,  perhaps  the  largest  order  ever  given, 
is  only  one  of  scores  of  orders  during  the  year. 
Perhaps  the  most  forceful  illustration  of  the 
growth  of  traffic  on  the  inland  seas  is  shown 
in  the  history  of  the  Pittsburg  Steamship  Com- 
pany. A  comparatively  few  years  ago,  there 
was  no  very  large  fleet  on  the  Lakes ;  to-day  this 
company  alone  has  108  steel  vessels,  with  an 


average  earning  capacity  of  6,000  tons  each 
of  iron  ore.  In  one  trip,  this  huge  commercial 
navy  moves  648,000  tons;  and  during  a  season 
of  eight  months  it  transports  a  total  of  5,184,000 
tons.  The  total  length  of  the  108  vessels  is 
41,776  feet;  that  is,  if  placed  end  to  end,  they 
would  reach  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  It 
would  take  a  freight  train  133  miles  in  length 
to  transport  the  freight  carried  in  one  load  of 
the  entire  fleet.  And  this  is  the  "moving 
capacity"  of  but  a  single  corporation! 

It  is  only  natural  that  this  tremendous 
traffic  of  the  Lakes  should  have  its  effect  upon 
railway  transportation.  Indeed,  the  country 
could  have  no  greater  safeguard  against  rail- 
road aggrandizement  than  in  this  tremendous 
water  commerce.  There  is  not  a  state  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  cheap  transporta- 
tion afforded  by  the  Lakes.  The  railroad 
system  of  the  United  States  comprises  more 
than  200,000  miles,  constructed  and  equipped  at 
a  cost  of  $12,500,000,000;  yet,  on  the  basis  of 
ton  miles,  the  traffic  on  the  Lakes  is  more  than 
one-seventh  as  great  as  upon  all  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States.  The  average  charge  per 
ton  per  mile  of  Lake  freight  is  but  a  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  that  charged  by  the  railroads. 
The  cost  per  mile  per  ton  for  1906  was  about 
$0.00085,  so  tnat  i*  costs  just  85  cents  to  ship  a 
ton  over  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  from 
Buffalo  to  Duluth. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association,  more  than  $500,000,000  is 
saved  annually  because  of  this  low  cost  of  trans- 
portation. The  saving  in  the  transportation  of 
iron  ore  alone  is  enormous, for  about  35,000,000 
tons  are  carried  from  the  Lake  Superior  iron 
regions  to  the  smelters  of  the  East  at  the  trifling 
cost  of  60  cents  per  ton.  Not  many  years  ago 
the  earning  of  ore  meant  an  expenditure  for 
freight  of  $3  a  ton. 

QUICK    LOADING    AND    UNLOADING 

The  transportation  of  freight  on  the  inland 
seas  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art,  and 
the  railroads  can  never  hope  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully against  it,  except  during  the  winter 
months.  Take,  for  example,  a  "500-footer." 
At  Buffalo  she  will  tie  up  at  one  of  the  docks  to 
take  on  a  cargo  of  coal.  With  her  eighteen  or 
twenty  hatches  open,  the  vessel  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive her  load.  On  the  dock  is  an  enormous 
steel  platform  upon  which  run  cars,  each  carry- 
ing about  fifty  tons  of  coal.     As  a  car  comes  into 
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AN   ICE-COVERED    STEAMER   IN   THE   LOCK 


THE  POE  AND  WEITZEL  LOCKS,  WITH  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE   IN   THE   BACKGROUND 
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THE   STEAMER   "AUGUSTUS   B.   WOLVIN"    UNLOADING 
It  has  a  record  of  loading  12,250  tons  in  an  hour  and  a  half 


position,  it  is  caught  by  great  steel  claws,  is 
lifted  completely  from  the  track,  and  its  con- 
tents are  dumped  into  great  chutes,  the  smaller 
ends  of  which  are  in  the  hatches  of  the  freighter. 
With  a  great  roaring  noise  the  coal  rushes  down- 
ward. In  the  car  it  looks  like  a  large  quantity, 
but  in  the  cavernous  hold  of  the  vessel  it  re- 
minds one  of  a  handful  of  dirt  in  a  tub.  Car- 
load follows  carload.  Clouds  of  black  dust 
float  out  of  the  hatches,  and  every  part  of  the 
boat  and  every  person  near  it  becomes  black 
and  grimy.  Not  until  the  coal  contained  in 
200  cars  has  gone  down  the  chutes  is  the  freigh- 
ter full.  This  loading  process  takes  from  three 
to  four  hours. 


The  huge  vessel  is  now  towed  out  of  the  har- 
bor and  the  thousand-mile  trip  to  the  north 
begins.  Arriving  at  Duluth  or  Ashland,  the 
hatches  are  again  opened.  Great  six-ton 
hoists  are  lowered  into  them,  and  an  army  of 
from  250  to  300  men,  known  as  "fillers,"  comes 
aboard.  As  fast  as  they  fill  a  hoist  it  is  raised, 
swung  over  the  wharf,  and  its  contents  are 
dumped  in  a  great  pile.  For  eight  or  ten  hours 
there  is  the  rattling  of  coal,  the  clanking  of 
chains  and  steel  shovels,  and  the  shouting  of  the 
men.  Then,  once  more,  the  cavernous  hold 
is  empty,  and  the  vessel  is  ready  to  receive  a 
cargo  for  the  return  trip. 

From  the  coal  dock  she  moves  to  one  of  the 
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A    12,000-TON   STEEL   LEVIATHAN    OF  THE   LAKES 


great  ore  chutes.  These  are  not  unlike  the  coal- 
loading  stations,  and  the  process  of  filling  the 
freighter  is  much  the  same.  From  "pockets," 
built   high  above  the  wharf,  chutes  are  run 


into  the  hatches.  Then  the  chute  "doors" 
are  opened  and  the  ore  rushes  into  the  hold. 
By  this  modern  method  a  cargo  of  12,000  tons 
can  be  put  into  a  boat  in  about  two  hours. 


DOCK 
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The  steamer  Wolvin  set  a  record  during  the 
last  season  by  loading  a  cargo  of  12,250  tons  in 
one  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 

Hut  with  a  grain  boat,  the  scenes  at  the  ship- 
ping places  are  quite  different.  Instead  of  tying 
up  alongside  a  grimy,  rattling  coal  derrick  or 
ore  chute,  the  vessel  lies  alongside  a  great  ele 
vator.  Erom  small  openings  in  the  elevator, 
pipes  are  run  into  the  hatches  and  through 
these  the  grain  rushes  with  a  pleasant  buzzing 
sound.  In  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  10,000-ton 
freighter  can  in  this  way  be  filled  with  grain, 
which  runs  through  the  pipes  at  a  rate  of  about 
125,000  bushels  an  hour.  When  such  a  cargo 
is  to  be  unloaded,  pipes  similar  to  those  with 
which  the  loading  is  done  are  run  into  the 
hatches  of  the  vessel;  but  instead  of  the  grain 
pouring  down  from  the  elevator  into  the  ship  it 
now  begins  to  disappear  up  the  pipes,  at 
the  other  end  of  which  engines  are  creating 
a    suction    of     several     hundred     pounds    to 


the  square  inch.  A  number  of  Lake  vessels 
now  carry  as  much  as  380,000  bushels  of 
grain  to  a  trip,  and  this  vast  quantity  can  be 
unloaded  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  freight 
profit  of  a  10,000-ton  vessel  is  from  $7,500  to 
$8,000,  although  there  are  exceptional  cases 
where  the  freightage  was  as  high  as  $18,000. 
These  enormous  freight  bills  come  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  however,  when  shippers  are  wil- 
ling to  pay  twice  the  ordinary  freight  rates  in 
order  to  be  ''cleared"  before  navigation  closes 
— and  even  then  their  grain  and  ore  are  carried 
for  a  small  fraction  of  what  the  railroads  would 
charge. 

[Editor's  Note:  Since  the  above  article  was  written, 
the  official  report  has  shown  the  total  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
tonnage  for  1906  at  51,751,080  tons,  against  44,270,680 
tons  in  1005.  Of  this,  American  ships  carry  from  94% 
to  ooPq.  The  total  value  of  the  American  ships  in  1905 
was  over  $73,000,000,  and  of  Canadian  ships  $5, 42c), 000. 


Photograph  by  Lord  &  Rhoades,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

COMING   THROUGH   THE   LOCKS   OF  THE   SOO   CANAL 
As  the  water  confined  in  the  lock  is  let  out,  the  ship  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  canal  on  this  side 
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SALVAGE  OF  THE  TWO   PACIFICS 


BY 


C.  M.  KEYS 


liR.    HAitRIMAN    1863 

TO  COMPLETE  the  Harriman  record, 
we  must  turn  from  Wall  Street  to  the 
West,  and  from  the  devious  methods 
of  finance  to  the  really  marvelous  policy  that 
has  built  up  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  of  to-day  from  the  two  wrecks  which 
Mr.  Harriman  and  his  associates  bought  in 
1898  and  in  1901. 

Early  in  1898,  Mr.  Harriman  went  West 
to  look  over  the  road  into  which  he  had  put  his 
money.  What  he  saw  on  that  minute  inspec- 
tion should  have  been  enough  to  drive  him  out 
of  the  railroad  business  for  good  and  all.  The 
Union  Pacific  of  that  day  was  a  melancholy 
imitation  of  a  railroad.  On  the  whole  system 
he  found  only  about  400  miles  of  road  that  was 
graded  at  all,  the  rest  being  merely  a  collection 
of  ties  and  rails  laid  down  on  a  dirt  foundation. 
The  station  buildings  were  tumble-down  shacks. 
The  cars,  as  he  whizzed  past  them,  looked  old 
and  battered,  and  eloquent  of  economy  in  the 
purchase  of  paint.  West  of  Cheyenne,  on  the 
main  line  of  traffic  from  the  Missouri  to  Ogden, 


MR.    HARRIMAX's    HEIR 


his  train  climbed  hills  by  the  hundred,  hills 
that  would  compel  every  heavy  freight  train  to 
call  upon  two  engines  for  its  haulage.  The 
engines  were  old  and  light.  Everything  was 
dirty,  decrepit,   low-class. 

Worse  than  all  this,  the  men  on  the  road 
in  the  company's  service  were  thoroughly 
disheartened.  There  was  no  spirit  in  the 
Union  Pacific.  It  lay  on  the  prairies  inert, 
paralyzed,  dead.  The  blight  of  poverty,  poli- 
tical sin,  private  graft,  and  official  treachery 
had  lain  upon  it  from  its  very  birth.  Its  men 
had  learned  to  think  of  the  Union  Pacific  as 
a  hopeless,  helpless  pawn  in  the  big  games 
played  in  Wall  Street  by  Jay  Gould  and  others 
of  his  kind.  Long  since,  they  had  lost  all 
veneration  for  the  road.  The  devotion  of  the 
Burlington  men  for  the  Burlington  and  the 
absolute  affection  in  which  the  old  Rock 
Island  men  held  the  Cables  and  their  railroad 
found  no  counterpart  on  the  Union  Pacific. 
There  was  no  pride  nor  spirit  in  the  staff. 

So,  as  Mr.  Harriman  sped  over  the  lines  in 
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this  first  hurried  yel  careful  survey,  he  prob- 
ably cursed  the  road  and  its  late  sponsors 
many  and  many  a  time.  Yet,  when  he  could 
take  his  eyes  from  the  miserable  rails  and  the 
ragged  cars,  he  found  many  things  to  give  him 
hope  and  spirit.  He  looked  upon  fields  that 
promised  the  greatest  crop  in  years.  New 
life  had  begun  to  stir  throughout  the  mighty 
West.  The  people  were  awakening,  and  the 
nightmare  of  panic  faded  from  their  memories. 
Men  spoke  hopefully  of  the  future;  above  all, 
of  the  immediate  future — the  crops  and  what 
they    meant    to    the    West.     The    Wall    Street 


lions.  The  directors  squirmed,  objected,  ar- 
gued— then  Stripped  the  treasury  of  cash  to 
give  it  to  the  starving  railroad.  So  began 
what  one  of  the  directors  at  that  time  (ailed 
the  "madness  of  Harriman  "  that  splendid 
executive  lavishness  which  was  to  make  of 
the  old  Union  Pacific  the  finest  railroad  in  the 
West,  a  terrible  pacemaker  for  every  other 
railroad  running  from  the  Rivers  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Once  the  ice  was  broken,  Harriman  took 
command  of  the  treasury  and  all  that  came  into 
it.     In    the    first    year    and    a    half   after   his 
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broker  was  far-seeing  enough,  great  enough, 
to  sit  against  the  decrepit  railroad  the  spirit 
of  the  West  and  the  heart  of  the  Westerner. 
From  this  trial  balance  he  found  courage  to 
demand  from  his  board  of  directors  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  new  cars. 

The  directors  were  paralyzed  by  that  urgent, 
peremptory  demand.  The  old  directors  had 
been  wont  to  dole  out  to  the  road  here  a  few 
thousand,  there  a  few  thousand,  for  rails,  shops, 
car>.     The    Harriman    demand    was   for   mil- 


syndicate  bought  this  road,  he  compelled 
the  spending  of  enough  money  on  freight  cars 
alone  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
road  nearly  75  per  cent.  It  was  the  most 
radical  step  ever  taken  by  a  railroad  up  to 
that  time.  It  was  based  upon  just  one  little 
thing,  an  idea  that  Harriman  had  gathered 
from  his  hurried  rush  across  the  prairies  in 
the  summer  of  i8q8.  The  idea  was  that  if 
the  railroad  would  do  its  duty  by  the  people, 
the  people  might  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest. 
How  far  this  idea  has  carried  him  mav  be 
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judged  from  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  all 
the  freight  cars  on  the  whole  Union  Pacific 
system  in  1906  was  close  to  750,000  tons,  while 
in  1898  it  was  less  than  390,000  tons.  In  other 
words,  the  Union  Pacific  is  nearly  twice  as 
large  a  carrier  of  freight  as  it  was  in  1898, 
judged  merely  by  the  capacity  of  its  cars. 

REBUILDING   THE   UNION   PACIFIC 

But  the  reequipment  of  the  road  was  only 
a  small  part  of  the  task  that  Harriman  set  for 
himself  after  that  inspection.  As  he  traversed 
the  Wyoming  lines,  he  saw  that  in  this  section 
the  Union  Pacific  was  a  failure  and  always 
would  be  a  failure  unless  something  radical 
were  done.  Westward,  it  carried  its  freight 
up  the  steep  Black  Hills,  slid  down  the  other 
side,  then  came  again  to  other  hills  that  had 
to  be  climbed  at  an  enormous  cost  in  fuel, 
time,  and  general  wear  and  tear.  The  road 
was  a  series  of  curves,  twists,  short  steep 
grades,  sudden  dips,  and  rickety  bridges  over 
chasms.  It  looked  about  the  most  hopeless 
bit  of  trunk-line  railroad  in  the  United 
States. 


MR.    WILLIAM    ROCKEFELLER 
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One  of  the  most  expert  horse-women  of  the  younger  set  in 

New  York  society 

"Rebuild  it,"  said  Harriman,  "and  do  it 
right  away!" 

The  directors  came  around  to  this  view 
after  a  struggle,  and  finally  consented  to  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Harriman  laid  before  them, 
calling  for  grades  from  end  to  end  not  to  exceed 
forty-four  feet  to  the  mile.  That,  it  may 
be  said,  is  an  easy  grade  for  a  mountain  road, 
and  will  permit  of  carrying  pretty  heavy  trains 
behind  one  engine.  The  grades  had  formerly 
run  pretty  close  to  eighty  feet.  Now,  it  may 
seem  an  easy  thing  to  sit  in  a  big  leather  chair 
in  an  office  in  New  York  and  decide  to  reduce 
grades  from  eighty  feet  to  forty  four  feet  per 
mile  on  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  of  road  in 
Wyoming;  bul  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  do 
it.  The  directors  practically  gave  to  Mr. 
Harriman  the  task  of  seeing  that  somebody 
did  it.     Their  only  stipulation  seems  to  have 
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been  that  it  should  not  cost  much  over 
$20,000,000.  In  return  for  this,  Mr.  Harriman 
had  to  show  them  that  the  work  would  save 
considerably  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  its 
cost  every  year. 


had  found  the  very  best  line  that  could  be 
found.  Then  they  were  sent  into  the  hills 
to  build  it.  They  gathered  together  from 
all  over  the  United  States  the  biggest  and 
best    contractors,    men    who    feared    nothing 


MR.    E.    H.    HARRIMAN    AT    LEISURE 
The  railroad  emperor  is  fond  of  diversion,  finding  his  chief  amusement  in  driving  and  yachting 


Mr.  Harriman,  in  turn,  not  being  an  en- 
gineer by  trade,  turned  the  task  over  to  Mr. 
Horace  Burt,  the  president,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Berry,  the  chief  engineer.  They  failed,  at 
first,  to  find  a  line  that  would  do.  At  last,  they 
satisfied  the  urgent  Mr.  Harriman  that  they 


that  mountains  could  oppose  to  them.  Their 
task  was  to  build  a  new  line,  and  to  build  it 
for  all  time.  Where  the  old  road  swung  over 
the  canyons  on  light  wooden  trestles,  the 
Harriman  builders  dumped  millions  of  tons 
of   rock,   and   laid   their   tracks   on    that;  or 
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spanned  the  wide  rifts  with  great  steel-girder 
bridges.  Where  the  old  line  wound  about 
the  summit  of  the  Black  Hills  west  of  Cheyenne, 
and  straddled  the  rifts  on  trestles,  the  Harriman 
engineers  cut  out  from  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain a  great  slice  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long  and  eighty  feet  in  depth,  and  laid  their 
rails  in  the  bottom  of  that.  Even  through  the 
terrific  winter  of  the  North  they  worked, 
filling  great  chasms  with  broken  rock,  boring 
the  eternal  granite  hills  with  tunnels  to  avoid 
the  steeps,  slinging  their  bridges  from  hill 
to  hill  to  speed  the  traffic  over  level  ways. 

When  the  great  task  was  done,  the  Union 
Pacific  was  a  very  different  road  from  the 
Union  Pacific  of  Jay  Gould.  Yet,  to  this  day, 
there  are  heavy  charges  year  by  year  for  extra 
ballasting,  new  rails,  new  bridges,  and — 
above  all — new  equipment.  Near  the  top  of 
the  Sherman  Divide,  in  Wyoming,  they  found 
a  great  deposit  of  disintegrated  granite,  which 
they  could  cheaply  carry  down  to  the  plains 
that  lie  to  the  east,  and  scatter  far  and  wide 
over  the  whole  system.  They  have  been 
using  that  for  ballast  ever  since.  On  this 
system,  of  which  less  than  400  miles  was  bal- 
lasted at  all  in  1898,  3,952  miles  were  ballasted 
at  the  end  of  1906.  It  is  nearly  all  done  with 
this  broken  rock,  about  as  fine  ballast  as  could 
be  desired  by  any  railroad. 

To  pile  figures  on  figures  would  carry  little 
meaning  to  the  average  reader.  What  I 
desire  to  show  is  that  the  Harriman  policy, 
reprehensible  as  it  may  be  in  its  Wall  Street 
ramifications  and  in  its  relations  to  other  sys- 
tems, has  given  to  the  West  an  entirely  new 
Union  Pacific.  Only  a  railroad  man  can 
fully  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that 
out  of  158,000  feet  of  wooden  trestles  on  the 
system  in  1898,  117,000  feet  have  been  replaced 
either  with  solid  embankments  or  with  solid 
steel  bridges.  Yet  that  one  fact  has  made 
possible  the  present  express  passenger  service 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  has  probably  re- 
duced by  fully  one-half  the  risk  of  traveling 
in  a  Union  Pacific  train.  So,  too,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  in  this  present  year  they  arc 
completing  the  equipment  of  the  road  with 
block  signals  from  end  to  end.  In  1906,  they 
spent  over  $350,000  on  this  little  item  alone. 

RESULTS   OF   THE   HARRIMAN   POLICY 

Perhaps  only  a  shipper  can  understand  what 
it  means  when  one  says  that  the  Union  Pacific 
is  spending  this  year  on  new  equipment  over 
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THE  HARRIMAN  REIGN  ON  THE  UNION  PACIFIC 
The  upper  diagonal  line  shows  increase  in  gross  transportation  re- 
ceipts and  the  lower  shows  increase  in  mileage.     It  will  be  noted  that 
the  Harriman  regime  has  brought  no  building  of  new  mileage,  but  a 
great  development  in  revenue 

$13,000,000,  to  buy  105  engines  and  over 
7,500  freight  cars  of  various  kinds.  To  the 
shipper  it  comes  home  with  direct  and  vital 
force.  When  one  has  stated  that  in  the  ten 
years  ending  January,  1908,  the  car  capacity 
and  the  engine  capacity  of  the  Union  Pacific 
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will  have  doubled,  one  has  practically  said 
that  in  that  time  the  Harriman  policy  has 
given  to  the  West  a  new  engine  of  commerce 
equal,  in  its  ability  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
West,  to  the  old  Union  Pacific. 

This  has  been  the  real  railroad  task  of  Mr. 
Harriman.  Coupled  with  it  goes  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway, 
which  he  undertook  after  the  purchase  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  in  1901.  He  argued  that 
since  the  tremendous  work  on  the  Union 
Pacific  had  been  done  in  order  to  cheapen 
the  carrying  of  freight  from  Omaha  to  Ogden, 
it  was  necessary  also  to  cheapen  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco. 
Very  little  freight  travels  over  the  Union  Pacific 
for  use  around  Ogden,  but  nearly  all  of  it 
goes  on  to  the  Pacific.  Therefore,  he  set 
about  the  reconstruction  of  this  road.  He 
gave  the  engineering  difficulties  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Hood,  chief  engineer  of  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

This  work  is  not  yet  finished,  but  the  end 
is  in  sight.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  heaviest 
work  on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  quite  as 
beneficial.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  it 
in  detail.  One  episode  stands  out  from  it, 
to  make  another  monument  to  Edward  H. 
Harriman,  the  railroad  builder.  That  is  the 
so-called  "Lucin  Cut-off."  The  picture  and 
diagram  tell  pretty  clearly  what  it  is.  The 
whole  new  line  between  Ogden  and  Lucin 
is  103  miles  in  length,  against  147  miles  by 
the  old  line.  This  saving  of  44  miles,  however, 
is  the  least  important  part  of  the  saving. 
The  new  road  also  eliminates  1,515  feet  of 
vertical  climb  up  the  mountains  and  cuts  out 
3,919  degrees  of  curvature.  This  means  practi- 
cally that  the  engineers  eliminated  enough 
curvature  in  this  147  miles  to  save  the  freight 
from  being  carried  around  ten  complete  circles 
within  that  short  trip.  The  actual  saving 
in  cost  of  hauling  trains  between  Ogden  and 
Lucin  is  estimated  at  between  $900,000  and 
$1,000,000  a  year.  The  structure  cost  close 
upon  $10,000,000  cash,  and  during  its  con- 
struction it  was  many  times  reported  that  the 
whole  project  would  have  to  be  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  continued  sinking  of  the  trestles 
into  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  courageous  engineering 
feats  of  modern  times.  History  will  credit 
it  to  E.  H.  Harriman  personally,  as  his  en- 
gineers again  and  again  reported  against  it, 
only  to  be  overwhelmed   by  the  peremptory 


orders  of  their  chief  to  "carry  it  through 
whether  it  is  possible  or  not!" 

So  one  may  trace  the  railroad  method  of 
this  remarkable  man.  It  is  a  singular  method, 
even  as  he  is  a  singular  man.  Its  one  aim 
is  economy.  When  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  his  men 
were  not  getting  the  best  results  out  of  their 
loading  of  cars,  he  inaugurated  an  exhaustive 
system  of  "loading  prizes,"  and  stirred  up 
such  a  spirit  of  emulation  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  that,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
many,  that  road  carried  the  propaganda  too 
far,  and  began  to  lose  some  money  by  holding 
back  its  cars  for  full  loads.  Certainly,  there 
were  complaints  enough  on  this  score  from 
shippers  in  small  lots  along  the  system.  With 
a  similar  object  in  view,  namely  the  saving  of 
a  few  thousands  of  dollars  every  year,  he 
adopted  an  equipment  standard  for  his  system 
which  makes  all  parts  of  the  standard  cars 
interchangeable  from  one  to  another,  and 
simplifies  the  shop-work  remarkably.  No  in- 
novation was  too  small  for  him,  nor  too  un- 
important, if  it  saved  even  a  very  little 
money. 

The  policy  has  its  drawbacks.  The  chief 
of  them  has  been  that  it  effectually  prevented 
the  Harriman  system  from  expanding.  While 
it  was  spending  every  available  cent  to  reduce 
grades  and  buy  cars,  it  had  no  money  to 
build  branches.  Consequently,  it  did  not 
build  any.  The  Union  Pacific  has  fewer 
branches  than  any  other  important  railroad 
in  the  West.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  it 
has  built  none  since  Mr.  Harriman  became  its 
head.  In  the  last  annual  report,  however, 
there  are  certain  definite  signs  of  a  change. 
Also,  the  Southern  Pacific,  since  it  got  a  credit 
good  enough  to  enable  it  to  raise  many  millions 
by  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  shows  signs 
of  spreading  out  a  little. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  we 
have  reached  a  turning  point  in  the  Harriman 
policy.  Last  year,  the  Union  Pacific  practically 
completed  its  ballasting,  its  laying  of  heavy 
rails,  its  cutting  down  of  great  hills  on  the 
system,  its  building  of  embankments  in  place 
of  trestles.  Its  president  announces  that 
the  new  construction  outlined  for  the  next  year 
will  cost  nearly  $50,000,000,  which  is  about 
four  times  as  much  as  it  ever  spent  in  any  one 
year  for  similar  purposes.  It  is  possible  that 
the  next  few  years  will  see  Mr.  Harriman 
bidding  for  new  laurels  as  a   builder  of  new 
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railroads — a  thing  that  he  has  never  aspired  to 
do  in  years  gone  by. 

THE   RAILROAD   RATE   QUESTION 

Before  this  subject  is  abandoned,  the  matter 
of  rates  must  be  touched  upon,  however 
lightly.  There  is  much  misunderstanding  on 
this  point,  and  there  must  continue  to  be  much 
misunderstanding  about  it,  so  long  as  railroads 
continue  to  be  private  corporations.  The 
figures  regularly  published  by  the  railroads 
showing  their  average  rates  per  ton  per  mile 
have  little  or  no  meaning,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  fairness  in  rates  is  concerned.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  half  of  the  total  earnings  of 
a  railroad  come  from  the  carrying  of  manu- 
factured steel,  and  only  one-tenth  comes  from 
other  manufactures.  If  the  railroad  should 
lower  the  rate  for  the  steel  makers  by  10  per 
cent,  and  increase  the  rate  for  the  other  manu- 
facturers 50  per  cent.,  the  average  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  would  be  about  stationary.  Yet 
the  road  would  probably  be  squeezing  the 
very  life  out  of  every  manufacturer  except 
the  maker  of  steel. 

Therefore,  I  shall  merely  point  out  that  the 
average  rate  on  the  Union  Pacific  is  now  about 
9.20  mills  per  ton  per  mile  against  about  10.45 
in  1900;  while  on  the  Southern  Pacific  the 
rate  is  about  9.76  mills  against  about  10.25 
mills.  During  the  same  period,  nearly  all  the 
neighboring  railroads  have  shown  reductions 
in  their  average  rates  compiled  in  this  way, 
but  each  of  them  has  shown  the  greatest  growth 
in  tonnage  that  pays  very  small  rates,  while  the 
principal  growth  on  the  Harriman  lines  has 
been  in  freight  that  pays  high  rates.  For 
instance,  while  the  Northern  Pacific  has  been 
securing  more  and  more  lumber  for  freight, 
the  Harriman  lines  have  shown  their  greatest 
growth  in  merchandise,  high-grade  ores,  fruit, 
and  other  products  that  naturally  must  pay 
high  rates  per  ton.  It  is  ridiculous  to  try  to 
draw  conclusions  from  data  so  incomplete.  It 
is  discouraging  to  note  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  trying  to  do  this 
very  thing  at  the  present  writing.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  January,  1904,  all  the 
trans-continental  railroads  raised  their  through- 
freight  rates  on  some  commodities  about  10%. 

One  must  deal  in  general  terms  with  this 
rate  matter.  I  met  a  cattle  dealer  from  Wyom- 
ing, who  told  n\e  that  his  business  had  been 
ruined  by  the  Union  Pacific,  and  who  hates 
Mr.  Harriman  cordially.    He  said    that    the 


rates  went  up  to  a  point  where  he  was  forced 
out  of  the  business.  It  looked  like  a  black 
indictment  of  the  railroad.  On  investigation, 
however,  the  case  was  disposed  of  in  this  way 
by  one  of  the  men  who  ought  to  know: 

"Yes,  I  know  Mr.    B .     In  the  three 

years  up  to  1905  he  paid  us  about  $14,000, 
directly  and  indirectly,  for  freight  transporta- 
tion. We  paid  him,  on  nineteen  settlements, 
$20,000,  or  thereabouts,  in  damages.  He 
is  a  good  sample  of  the  cattle  shipper.  If 
they  knew  less  about  damage  suits  and  more 
about  cattle,  we  could  afford  to  do  their  business; 
but  I  don't  think  you  will  find  a  railroad  either 
in  the  Southwest  or  the  Northwest  that  is 
pining  for  the  business  of  carrying  cattle, 
even  at  the  present  rates.  I  never  want  to 
see  any  cattle  on  our  railroad  as  long  as  I 
live!" 

There  are  two  sides  to  most  questions.  In 
general,  the  tariffs  of  the  Union  Pacific  are  not 
much,  if  any,  lower  than  they  were  when  Mr. 
Harriman  took  command.  The  benefits  that 
have  accrued  in  the  way  of  economy  have 
mostly  gone  to  the  stockholders,  of  whom 
Mr.  Harriman  is,  perhaps,  the  largest.  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  demonstrate  that 
Mr.  Hill  is  an  altruistic  railroad  manager 
than  that  Mr.  Harriman  has  any  claims  in 
that   direction. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  railroad  accomplishments 
of  the  Harriman  regime,  and  set  them  over 
against  the  Harriman  activities  in  finance, 
speculation,  and  politics.  In  this  way,  per- 
haps, one  may  get  a  fair  measure  of  the  man 
and  of  his  service,  or  otherwise,  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  '  It  may  be  said,  in 
passing,  that  it  is  to  the  railroad  doings  of  his 
reign  that  his  apologists  turn  when  they  would 
defend  him  against  charges  of  corporate  mis- 
doing, high  and  unprincipled  finance,  political 
manipulation,  and  Wall  Street  graft. 

In  the  ten  years  of  his  power  he  has  rebuilt 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  practically  from 
end  to  end.  In  fact,  he  has  made  two  Union 
Pacifies  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 
He  has  made  travel  safer,  swifter,  and  more 
comfortable  from  the  Rivers  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  By  his  methods  he  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  growth  of  the  whole  South  Pacific 
Coast  in  wealth  and  in  commercial  life.  He 
has  not  ruined  cities,  nor  deliberately  juggled 
with  the  great  industries  of  the  regions  which 
he  serves.  When  the  land  called  aloud  for 
new  transportation  facilities,  he  has  listened 
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to  the  call  and  has  spent  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  answer  it.  This  is  true  both  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Even  in  small  matters  like  station  houses, 
small  sidings,  railroad  crossings,  the  policy 
has  been  more  than  liberal.  It  has  been 
lavish. 

Moreover,  he  has  turned  his  back  upon  the 
"graft"  of  his  predecessors.  When  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  bought 
supplies,  cars,  rails,  or  anything  else  in  the 
other  days,  the  purchases  went  through  the 
hands  of  various  other  interests.  There  was 
a  profit  to  be  gained  in  every  instance  on 
these  purchases,  great  and  small.  The  Harri- 
man  method  has  eliminated  this.  He  has  a 
"purchasing  agent,"  right  under  his  own 
commanding  eye.  I  am  writing  of  the  actual 
administration  of  the  roads,  and  not  of  the 
purchase  of  securities.  A  recent  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Manchuria  and  the  Mon- 
golia, the  great  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail, 
are  owned  by  Mr.  Harriman  personally, 
opens  some  question;  but  the  statement  is 
certainly  technical,  meaning  that  Mr.  Harri- 
man owns  them  merely  as  trustee.  They 
were  built  from  money  advanced  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  accounted  for  in  its 
report.  The  purchase  of  the  San  Pedro  was 
done  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Harriman  being 
the  owner  of  this  stock,  as  trustee  for  the 
Union  Pacific. 

In  the  matter  of  rates,  Mr.  Harriman  has 
not  departed  from  the  ways  of  his  predecessors. 
He  seems  to  believe  in  charging  "what  the 
traffic  will  bear."  This  phrase,  which  is 
really  the  basis  of  the  rates  made  by  nearly 
every  railroad,  has  a  double  meaning.  First, 
it  means  that  the  roads  will  make  rates  which 
will  create  new  traffic  and  new  markets,  even 
though  such  rates  give  the  railroad  little  or  no 
direct  profit  from  the  business.  Second,  it 
means  that  the  railroad  will  charge  just  as 
much  as  the  business  can  pay,  and  stay  alive. 
Mr.  Harriman's  roads  have  done  both,  proba- 
bly the  latter  quite  as  often  as  the  former. 
On  this  point,  I  quote  from  Professor  Parsons's 
new  book,  "  The  Railways,  the  Trusts,  and  the 
People": 

"I  was  told  in  California  that  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
made  a  practice  for  many  years  of  fixing  rates  on  the  basis 
of  squeezing  out  all  that  the  business  can  pay.  They 
investigate  the  richness  of  ores,  and  the  value  of  beans, 
prunes,  potatoes,  etc.,  find  out  how  much  the  shipper 
can  pay  without  driving  him  out  of  business,  and    fix  the 


freight  rates  at  the  level  that  will  just  leave  his  head  above 
water.  For  example,  potatoes  were  25  cents  a  bushel  in 
Oregon  and  would  bring  $2.50  in  Los  Angeles;  so  the 
railroad  made  the  freight  rate  $2.10  a  bushel,  leaving 
the  shipper  just  enough  margin  to  keep  him  moving." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  Harriman  roads 
make  rates  on  California  fruit  which  enables 
it  to  meet  the  fruit  from  Florida  in  the  New 
York  markets  on  equal  terms.  If  one  struck 
a  balance  between  the  two  methods,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  balance  would  be  on  the  side 
of  the  railroad.  The  fact  that  the  Harriman 
country  is  uniformly  prosperous  and  hardly 
more  discontented  than  other  regions  served 
by  other  railroads,  would  seem  to  argue  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Harriman  fairness. 

SOME  QUESTION'S  YET  UNASKED 

This  review  of  the  Harriman  railroad  history 
practically  closes  up  the  record.  I  have  omitted 
the  discussion  of  two  or  three  legal  questions 
that  now  loom  large  in  the  financial  and 
political  world,  because  none  of  them  has  been 
fought  through  the  courts,  and  discussion  of 
them  at  this  time  would  be  hardly  profitable. 
Two  or  three  of  them  hinge  upon  the  Sherman 
law,  which  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  merger 
of  parallel  and  competing  roads.  The  chief 
of  these  questions  is  whether  the  purchase  of 
a  half  interest  in  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  Railroad  is  a  defiance  of  the  law. 
The  road  is  a  competitor  of  the  Central  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Salt  Lake  to 
all  points  on  the  South  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Union  Pacific  did  not  buy  it  directly.  It 
lent  money  to  Mr.  Harriman,  who  bought 
it  and  holds  it  as  trustee  for  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  courts  must  decide  whether  this  is  an 
evasion  of  the  law,  which  would  seem  to  pre- 
vent the  Union  Pacific  from  owning  it  per- 
sonally. 

Another  legal  question  concerns  the  re- 
organization of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  in  1899- 
1900.  It  appears  that  the  old  Alton,  while 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  reorganization  com- 
mittee headed  by  Mr.  Harriman,  James 
Stillman,  Mortimer  Schiff,  and  George  J. 
Gould,  paid  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent.,  or 
about  $6, 500,000.  The  question  is,  who  got 
that  money?  The  other  question  is,  whether 
or  not  the  people  who  got  it  were  entitled  to 
get  it.  Offhand,  one  would  say  that  the 
company  which  leased  the  old  Alton  on  April 
3,  1900,  was  entitled  to  any  dividend  that 
it  paid  on  May  7,  1900,  but  it  appears  that  it 
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was    not    so.     I    quote    from    the    Financial 
Chronicle  of  May  12,  1900: 

"The  syndicate  which  acquired  the  stock  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railroad  has  been  paid  a  cash  dividend  of  30 
per  cent.,  being  the  accumulated  surplus  earnings  of  the 
company  which  had  not  been  distributed.  The  payment 
amounted  to  about  $6,500,000." 

It  would  appear  that  the  stock  upon  which 
this  dividend  was  paid  was  actually  sold  to  the 
new  company  in  April,  but  that  the  syndicate 
reserved  the  right  to  receive  the  dividends. 
Also,  this  syndicate  bought,  at  65,  a  block  of 
$32,000,000  bonds,  which  were  sold  to  the 
public  at  prices  ranging  from  85  to  96.  It 
would  seem  that  the  dividends  and  the  bonds 
alone  yielded  an  immediate  profit  of  about 
$14,000,000.  There  were  other  profits,  in  the 
new  stocks  and  bonds.  Altogether,  this  lucky 
syndicate  seems  to  have  gathered  in  a  nice 
little  profit  of  over  $18,000,000  cash.  Of 
course,  profits  are  not,  per  se,  criminal,  and 
judgment  must  be  reserved  upon  this  matter 
until  it  has  gone  through  the  courts.  It  will 
probably  never  reach  those  courts  unless  some 
stockholders  of  the  new  Alton  should  take  it 
there. 

THE   HARRIMAN  ALLIES  AND   FOES 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Harriman  from  the 
beginning  of  his  life  to  the  end  of  his  fifty- 
ninth  year.  For  nearly  forty-five  years,  he 
has  been  a  Wall  Street  man.  At  the  outset 
of  his  Wall  Street  life,  we  saw  him  a  trader  on 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  merely  turning 
over  stocks  and  bonds  from  day  to  day,  taking 
the  little  profits  where  they  appeared.  Then, 
at  forty,  we  find  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
service  of  a  great  railroad,  the  Illinois  Central. 
At  forty-five,  he  dares  a  conflict  with  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  over  the  Erie  Railroad.  At 
fifty,  he  becomes  the  head  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  begins  his  activities  at  once  as  one  of  the 
leading  financiers  of  the  United  States  and  one 
of  the  great  railroad  executives. 

His  position  has  never  been  more  interesting 
than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  He  stands 
like  a  Great  Captain  in  the  centre  of  two 
concentric  circles  made  up  of  the  greatest 
financiers  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world.  He  is  surrounded  by  the  captured 
banners  of  his  foes,  and  confident  in  an  almost 
unbroken  record  of  conquest.  He  is  rich  and 
powerful  with  the  spoils  of  past  conflicts. 

Around  him  lies  his  host,  ready  for  defense 
<or  conquest.     It  is  a  host  of  veterans,  men 


well  tried  in  years  of  Wall  Street  battle.  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  brings  to  war  a  splendid 
following  of  foreign  banking  wealth  and  the 
prestige  of  a  long  and  honorable  career  as  a 
banker  and  financier.  Messrs.  William  Rocke- 
feller, Henry  H.  Rogers,  and  James  Stillman 
marshal  to  his  aid  the  forces  of  the  so-called 
"Standard  Oil  Interest,"  closely  affiliated  in 
every  way  with  Mr.  Harriman.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Frick  brings  to  the  conflict  a  tremendous 
personal  wealth,  and  a  wisdom  in  counsel 
unsurpassed  in  this  country.  It  is  a  solid 
host,  homogeneous,  compact,  organized.  In 
railroad  matters,  it  is  absolutely  one  with  Har- 
riman, whose  will  rules  it  like  an  autocrat. 
There  has  never  been,  in  the  former  history 
of  the  world,  so  splendid  a  fighting  financial 
organization. 

Around  it  lies  the  outer  circle  of  opponents 
and  enemies.  There  is  no  leader  in  this  host. 
A  common  impulse  of  self-protection  has 
brought  it  together,  but  it  is  a  host  of  many 
heads,  many  counsels,  much  jealousy,  much 
distrust.  It  cannot  move  to  attack;  it  can 
merely  maintain  a  loose  blockade,  so  loose, 
indeed,  that  it  has  not  been  effectual  to  pre- 
vent the  Harriman  raids  of  conflict,  save  in  one 
or  two  instances. 

The  units  that  make  up  this  army  are  com- 
manded by  men  of  mighty  power.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  is  one  of  them.  In  his  day,  he  has 
met  Mr.  Harriman  four  times  in  the  disputes 
of  Wall  Street,  and  in  three  instances  the  Harri- 
man end  was  gained.  Were  he  the  Morgan  of 
yesterday,  he  would  be  qualified  to  bind  to- 
gether into  one  fighting  organization  all  the 
units  of  this  host,  but  to-day  he  is  on  the  eve 
of  retirement.  He  is  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  is  tired  of  leadership.  Beside  him 
stands  another  veteran,  James  J.  Hill,  seasoned 
and  unafraid,  the  one  of  all  the  host  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  alone  withstand  the  whole 
force  of  Harriman,  or  even  to  invade  him. 
Beyond  lie  the  forces  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  the  Rock  Island,  bold  enough,  yet 
cautious,  realizing  that  they  stand  practically 
alone.  Mr.  George  J.  Gould  commands  a 
force  of  seasoned  veterans,  trained  in  the  long 
wars  of  Jay  Gould,  but  weakened  in  later 
years  by  defections,  treachery,  and  the  re- 
sulting lack  of  confidence.  Behind  this  great 
circle  of  the  magnates  lie  other  captains: 
Edwin  Hawley,  burning  with  eagerness  for 
any  raid  or  venture;  James  R.Kcene,  passionate 
for  revenge  for  his  terrific  drubbing  in  1903; 
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Stuyvesant  Fish,  another  soldier  of  vengeance; 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  quiet  and  non-committal, 
but  rankling  from  the  lash  of  Harriman's 
threatening  tongue;  James  Speyer,  hating  in 
the  cold,  steady  manner  of  his  race  and  kind. 

United,  this  group  of  men  and  powers  could 
come  near  destroying  the  power  of  the  Har- 
riman  army.  Divided,  it  has  watched  that 
power  grow  until  it  nearly  overtops  them  all 
together.  When  Hill,  Morgan,  and  the  First 
National  Bank  were  drawn  together  by  a 
common  danger  in  1901,  they  saved  the 
Northern  Pacific  from  Mr.  Harriman.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Hill  says  that  they  also  saved  the  Great 
Northern.  When  the  First  National,  the 
Rock  Island  Crowd,  and  Edwin  Hawley  came 
together  in  1904,  they  cut  out  from  under  the 
Harriman  guns  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and 
made  it  easy  for  Hermann  Sielcken  to  capture 
the  Kansas  City  Southern.  The  cooperation 
of  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Hawley  is  striking  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  Harriman  system  by 
the  building  of  the  Western  Pacific.  If  Mr. 
Hill  should  drive  the  Burlington  through  to 
Salt  Lake  and  join  this  interest  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  the  end  of  the  Harriman  dominion 
on  the  South  Pacific  Coast  would  be  clearly 
in  sight. 

Because  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Speyer  were 
divided  in  1901,  Mr.  Harriman  controls  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Again,  if  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Hawley  had  had  a  little  better  under- 
standing, the  Southern  Pacific  would  have  gone 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  1901,  and 
would  probably  have  been  the  Southwestern 
division  of  the  Hill  System  by  now.  The 
margin  of  chance  was  so  narrow  in  this  instance 
that  a  single  word  from  Morgan  would  have 
changed  the  railroad  history  of  the  West. 

And  they  are  still  divided.  Between  Mr. 
Gould  and  the  Rock  Island  there  is  jealousy 
and  strife,  though  both  recognize  the  common 
enemy.  Rumors  are  constant  that  Mr.  Hill 
will  some  day  be  a  third  in  their  rivalry  over 
the  railroad  field  between  Kansas  City  and  the 
Gulf.  There  is  little  or  no  cooperation,  in 
fact,  between  any  two  of.  the  interests  that 
compose  the  group  of  "Harriman  rivals." 

Therefore,  the  position  of  Harriman  at  the 
present  time  is  very  strong,  so  far  as  his  re- 
lations with  his  neighbors  are  concerned.  The 
enmity  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  quite  another  matter,  and  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  these  articles  to  attempt  to 
find  a  conclusion  to  these  legal  matters  before 


the  courts  have  considered  them,  and  before 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  on  record.  Even 
in  this  matter,  the  position  of  Harriman  is 
undoubtedly  strong;  but  it  does  not  look, 
on  the  face  of  it,  any  stronger  than  was  the 
position  of  Mr.  Hill  in  1902;  yet  Mr.  Hill 
was  beaten  by  the  Government. 

THE   CRITICISMS   AGAINST   MR.    HARRIMAN 

Since  these  articles  began,  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  outburst  of  criticism  all  over 
the  country  against  Mr.  Harriman.  It  has 
been  based  largely  upon  the  financial  activities, 
rather  than  upon  the  railroad  methods  of  the 
man.  There  seems  to  have  arisen  an  idea 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  railroad 
manager  should  not  be  in  touch  with  the 
tickers  of  Wall  Street.  Mr.  Harriman  is  in 
touch  with  these  tickers.  He  is  also  con- 
demned on  the  ground  that  his  methods  have 
given  to  the  Union  Pacific  undue  power,  and 
this  criticism  is%  valid  and  sensible. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  most 
of  the  sweeping  indictments  brought  against 
Harriman  in  the  press  are  rather  flimsy  in  their 
nature.  They  presuppose  that  Wall  Street 
is  merely  a  sort  of  gambling  hell  on  a  large 
scale.  As  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  neither  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Pacifies  nor  the  resuscitation 
of  the  broken  Santa  Fe,  Northern  Pacific, 
Erie,  Reading,  or  any  other  big  railroad  could 
have  been  brought  about  without  the  help 
of  Wall  Street,  its  men  and  its  machinery. 
Harriman  himself  could  never  have  done  what 
he  has  done  for  the  West  had  he  not  been 
in  command  of  Wall  Street  forces.  It  is  not 
the  use  of  this  machinery  of  commerce  that 
is  worthy  of  blame.  It  is  the  abuse  of  it.  Mr. 
Harriman  has  undoubtedly  abused  it  many 
times,  in  using  it  for  his  own  personal  ends  by 
throwing  the  resources  of  his  great  corporations 
into  the  battle  for  personal  wealth  and  power. 

In  former  articles,  I  have  freely  criticised 
these  lapses  into  the  discredited  methods  of 
what  has  come  to  be  called  "high  finance." 
I  have  also  criticised  the  political  activities 
of  Mr.  Harriman.  Both  these  matters  were 
discussed  at  some  length  and  in  detail  with 
Harriman  people,  before  I  published  them 
and  since.  Even  the  most  faithful  Harriman 
apologists  admit  that  the  Northern  Pacific 
purchase  was  a  colossal  gamble,  and  justify 
it  by  pointing  out  that  it  has  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  Harriman,  and  the  aggrandizement 
of    every    stockholder    of  the   Union    Pacific. 
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They  defend  the  large  dividends  declared  last 
autumn  in  the  same  way,  but  fail  entirely  to 
account  for.  or  excuse  the  methods  followed 
in  the  stock  market  at  that  time.  Nor  do 
they  convincingly  deny  that  almost  every  single 
thing  of  importance  done  under  the  Harriman 
regime  has  had  a  distinct  Wall  Street  tinge, 
and  has  been  made  the  basis  for  heavy  private 
speculation  in  stocks. 

As  to  the  political  end  of  the  Harriman 
machine,  the  defense  is  a  time-worn  one.  Mr. 
Harriman  did  not  put  the  Union  Pacific  into 
politics  in  Nebraska,  nor  the  Southern  Pacific 
into  politics  in  California.  Many  years  before 
Harriman  ever  thought  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
its  lobbyists  exercised  their  power  in  the 
politics  of  almost  every  state  through  which 
its  lines  operated.  In  the  celebrated  "Hunt- 
ington Letters,"  brought  to  light  many  years 
ago,  the  dominancy  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
over  the  political  being  of  California  was  written 
clear  enough  for  all  men  to  see.  Mr.  Harri- 
man bought  these  heritages  of  corruption  and 
dishonesty  when  he  bought  the  roads.  He 
has  continued  them  because,  he  would  prob- 
ably say,  he  had  to.  It  remains  for  the  state 
of  Washington  to  discover  whether  or  not  he 
is  creating  new  corruption,  new  lobbies, 
where  his  predecessors  had  none.  Certainly, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  whereby  the  Alton  bonds 
that  were  bought  by  the  Harriman  syndicate 
at  65  were  made  available  for  New  York 
savings  banks  marked  a  new  era  in  political 
finance. 

Of  late,  it  has  been  the  habit  to  hurl  diatribes 
at  Mr.  Harriman.  During  the  next  year, 
if  all  goes  well,  this  will  be  changed.  The 
general  public  is  entitled  to  know  that  the 
Coal  Roads,  the  Erie,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  Pennsylvania,  and  many  other 
corporations  possess  certain  skilful  gentlemen 
who  are  called  "press  agents,"  whose  duties 
consist  in  bombarding  the  daily  press  and  the 
magazines  with  so-called  "news"  about  these 
corporations,  and  so  molding  public  opinion 
to  their  own  ends.  Mr.  Harriman  has  always 
frowned  down  upon  this  thing.  He  has  gone 
much  further,  refusing  to  be  interviewed  or  in 
any  way  to  assist  the  legitimate  gatherers  of 
news  for  the  public.  It  is  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  note  that  not  only  have  the  bars  been 
let  down  in  the  Harriman  home  and  offices, 
but  also  that  henceforth  the  public  is  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  getting  its  Harriman  news 
in  the  same  way  that  it  gets  the  Pennsylvania 


and  the  Erie  news — namely,  through  a  press 
agent.     So  much  for  public  opinion. 

In  these  articles,  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
without  fear  and  without  bias  the  salient  facts 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Harriman,  personally, 
financially,  and  politically.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  must  be  adjudged  a  clean  man,  with  none 
of  those  detestable  vices  that  so  often  go  hand 
in  hand  with  great  wealth  in  this  metropolis. 
He  lives  cleanly,  temperately,  moderately, 
as  a  man  should.  He  is  neither  blatant  nor 
extravagant,  but  rather  simple  and  unaffected 
and  extremely  democratic  in  his  tastes.  To 
his  parents,  to  his  younger  brother,  while  he 
lived,  and  to  his  children  he  has  been  true 
and  properly  affectionate.  As  a  servant  of 
the  public,  he  has  done  his  duty  in  the  up- 
building of  the  West,  working  through  the 
two  great  railroads  that  bear  his  name.  To 
his  stockholders,  speaking  largely,  he  has  been 
lavish;  and  this  is  stated  with  the  full  belief 
that  he  himself  profited  in  every  instance 
largely  in  the  very  largess  he  created  for  his 
stockholders.  I  cannot  see  how  that  fact 
can  detract  from  the  measure  of  his  service 
to  his  stockholders.  As  a  financier,  without 
defending  in  the  least  the  methods  that  he 
used  to  bring  the  results  about,  the  results 
of  his  administration  have  not  been  proven 
detrimental  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  he  has  done  some  service  to  the 
scientific  world,  through  the  Harriman  Alaska 
Expedition,  and  to  philanthropy. 

Beyond  that,  in  praise,  it  is  not  possible  to  go. 
Across  the  reverse  of  the  picture  lies  the  foul 
trail  of  Wall  Street,  at  its  worst — its  tricks,  its 
subterfuges,  its  unprincipled  chicanery,  its 
unholy  lust  for  gain.  Weighing  pro  and  con 
the  reorganization  of  the  Alton,  the  reaching 
out  for  salaries,  commissions,  collateral  profits 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  the  petty  exercise  of 
prerogatives  in  his  dealings  with  men  in  his 
employ,  the  subtle  scheming  to  hold  the  funds 
of  the  Equitable  Life,  the  shifts  to  evade  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  holding  of  control  over 
various  roads,  the  cold-blooded  assumption 
of  his  heritage  of  political  corruption  and 
dishonor,  the  abuse  of  trusteeship  to  help 
personal  speculation  in  Wall  Street  markets, 
the  tactless,  mannerless  attitude  toward 
all  and  sundry  who  come  in  contact  with 
him — weighing  these  things  against  the 
real  executive  greatness  of  the  man,  one  can- 
not but  wonder  and  be  astounded  that  he  has 
gone  so  far  and  fared  so  well. 
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ON  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  1900,  the  vessel 
bearing  the  Harriman  Alaska  Ex- 
pedition steamed  into  sight  of  the 
Stikine  Mountains,  gloriously  tinted  with  the 
alpenglow.  Below  decks,  most  of  the  party 
drowsed  through  chapel  services.  On  the 
bridge,  John  Burroughs  watched  the  beauties 
of  the  northern  sunset  flung  from  the  sky  to 
the  rainbow  peaks.  Spying  John  Muir  pacing 
the  deck  below,  he  called  down  to  him: 

"John  Muir,  you  should  have  been  up  here 
twenty  minutes  ago,  enjoying  this,  instead  of 
sleeping  down  there  in  your  bunk  in  the  cabin!" 

"John  Burroughs,"  Mr.  Muir  called  back, 
"you  should  have  been  up  here  twenty  years 
ago,  enjoying  this,  instead  of  sleeping  down 
there  in  your  cabin  on  the  Hudson!" 

Mr.  Muir's  retort  contains  a  suggestion  of  an 
epitome  of  his  own  life.  He  has  preceded 
most  people  by  about  twenty  years  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  in  which 
he  takes  delight.  Twenty  years  before  the 
lure  of  gold  made  Alaska  a  familiar  land,  he  had 
explored  its  glaciers  and  described  its  floral 
beauties.  Before  the  world  knew  much  about 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  except  that  it  was  heavy 
with  gold  and  that  it  was  the  scene  of  Bret 
Harte's  best  tales,  John  Muir  had  lived  amongst 
its  peaks  for  ten  years  to  study  its  plant  life 
and  forests,  and  to  trace  its  history  through 
geologic  ages. 

To-day,  yet  young-hearted  as  a  boy,  he 
knows  the  Sierra  Nevada  better  than  any  other 
man.  As  a  scientist,  he  has  contributed  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  to  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  glaciers  and  of  their  action  in 
hewing  out  mountains  and  filling  in  valleys. 
His  work  to  preserve  the  trees  that  protect  our 
streams  and  valleys  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  reservation  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  our  vast  system  of  national  parks  and  forest 
reserves.  And  now,  after  a  long  career  of 
fruitful  scientific  research  and  practical,  help- 
ful work  for  the  country,  he  stands  among  the 


vines  of  his  ranch  in  the  foothills  of  Contra 
Costa  County,  in  California,  and  wonders  that 
men  labor  years  to  buy  fine  houses  to  shelter 
them,  and  fine  raiment  to  cover  their  bodies. 
For  he  has  lived  a  lifetime  under  the  open  sky 
and  the  stars,  and  has  found  Nature  always 
kind  in  providing  for  his  comfort,  and  has 
won  from  his  study  of  the  earth  a  richness  of 
intellectual  experience,  and  a  serenity  of  mind 
th'at  few  men  possess.  "This  is  well  enough 
as  a  place  to  earn  a  living  for  my  family,"  he 
says,  indicating  the  fertile  valley  around  him, 
"but  yonder,"  sweeping  his  arm  toward  the 
Sierra,  "they  are  home." 

In  1849,  his  father,  Daniel  Muir,  brought 
him  to  Wisconsin  from  Dunbar,  Scotland. 
Here,  on  a  backwoods  clearing,  the  boy  worked 
for  years  at  farm  tasks.  His  father's  ideas  of 
discipline  denied  him  much  recreation  during 
the  day.  But  he  learned  that  his  will  was 
master  of  his  mind,  so  nightly  he  set  a  mental 
alarm  clock  that  waked  him  at  one  o'clock 
every  morning.  Then,  for  four  hours,  by 
candle  light  in  the  comparative  warmth  of  the 
cellar,  he  read  Shakespeare,  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," and  Scott's  novels,  studied  botany  and 
mathematics,  and  worked  out  some  ingenious 
inventions.  Though  he  had  never  seen  the 
mechanism  of  a  clock,  he  carved  one  of  wood 
that  kept  time,  struck  the  hours,  and  indicated 
the  moon's  phases. 

The  neighboring  farmers  admired  the  boy's 
inventions  so  much  that  they  persuaded  him  to 
take  them  to  a  state  fair  at  Madison.  There 
they  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  friendly 
interest  of  some  people  in  Madison  incited  him 
to  enter  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
worked  his  way,  taking  a  special  course  in 
chemistry,  botany,  and  mathematics,  and  left 
without  his  classical  degree. 

He  was  very  methodical  in  his  habits  at 
college,  and  devised  a  machine  to  facilitate  his 
routine.  This  device,  operated  by  clockwork, 
lit  the  fire  in  his  stove  in  the  morning,  rang  an 
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alarm  bell  to  wake  him  up,  and  automatically 
brought  up  his  text  books,  one  at  a  time,  on  a 
study-shelf,  in  the  order  and  at  the  hour  that  he 
preferred  to  study  each. 

From  college,  Mr.  Muir  explored  alone  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  His  special  inter- 
ests were  botany  and  geology.  After  this  trip 
he  had  trouble  with  his  eyes  and  was  threatened 
with  total  blindness.  He  determined  to  see 
as  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  world  as  he  could 
before  he  should  lose  the  power  to  see.  He 
started  tramping  again,  sleeping  in  the  open 
wherever  night  overtook  him,  and  gathering 
botanical  specimens  as  he  went.  At  Indian- 
apolis, he  ran  out  of  funds.  For  a  year  he 
managed  a  wood-working  shop  in  the  absence 
of  the  owner.  When  the  owner  returned,  he 
found  his  shop  producing  as  much  as  ever  with 
about  half  the  former  force  of  men,  because  of 
several  inventions  that  Muir  had  installed. 
He  offered  Muir  a  partnership,  but  the  offer 
was  refused.  Mr.  Muir  continued  his  tramp 
through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  At  Tampa  he  embarked  for  Cuba, 
intending  to  go  on  to  South  America  to  explore 
the  Amazon.  But  after  an  attack  of  Cuban 
fever  he  sailed,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  to 
California. 

He  landed  in  San  Francisco  in  1873.  The 
city  was  gay  and  prosperous,  and  he  was  almost 
penniless.  But  one  day  of  town  was  enough 
for  him.  The  next  morning  he  asked  a  man 
in  the  street,  "Where  is  the  Sierra  Nevada  ?" 

' 'Over  yonder,"  replied  the  man,  pointing  east. 

And  Mr.  Muir  started  to  walk  to  the  Sierra, 
a  hundred  miles  away.  He  was  soon  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  alone  except  for  the  occa- 
sional companionship  of  antelope.  In  his 
"Mountains  of  California,"  he  has  described 
the  scene  through  which  he  passed : 

"The  Great  Central  Plain  .  .  .  was  one  smooth, 
continuous  bed  of  honey-bloom,  so  marvelously  rich  that, 
in  walking  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  a  distance  of 
400  miles,  your  foot  would  press  about  a  hundred  flowers 
at  every  step.  Mints,  gilias,  nemophilas,  castilleias,  and 
innumerable  composite  were  so  closely  crowded  together 
that,  had  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  them  been  taken  away, 
the  plain  would  still  have  seemed  to  any  but  Californians 
extravagantly  flowery.  The  radiant,  honcyful  corollas, 
touching  and  overlapping,  and  rising  above  one  another, 
glowed  in  the  living  light  like  a  sunset  sky — one  Bho  I  of 
purple  and  gold,  with  the  bright  Sacramento  pouring 
through  the  midst  of  it  from  the  north,  the  San  Joaquin 
from  the  south,  and  their  many  tributaries  sweeping  in  at 
right  angles  from  the  mountains,  dividing  the  plain  into 
sections  fringed  with  trees." 


Through  this  plain  he  walked  to  the  Sierra, 
which  he  has  ever  since  called  home.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  lived  among  these  mountains, 
exploring  one  huge  section  of  them  so  minutely 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  peculiar  rock  for- 
mation or  tree  of  unusual  size  that  is  not 
recorded  in  his  note-books.  For  one  period 
of  ten  years  he  saw  white  men  almost  as  rarely 
as  a  New  Yorker  sees  a  blanket  Indian  on 
Broadway.  During  these  years  he  proved 
scientifically  that  the  Yosemites  were  formed 
by  glacial  erosion,  and  not  by  a  prehistoric 
cataclysm,  as  scientists  before  him  had  con- 
tended. He  traced  the  course  of  nearly  every 
glacier  that,  ages  ago,  carved  out  the  mountains 
and  canyons  of  the  Sierra,  and  he  discovered 
nearly  every  one  of  the  remnant  glaciers  on 
the  higher  range.  He  gave  to  science  its  first 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Big  Trees.  He 
discovered  one  of  the  greatest  glaciers  in  the 
world,  in  Alaska — named  the  Muir  Glacier 
by  Commander  G.  C.  Hanus,  then  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey.  He  has  written 
books  and  articles  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines that  are  the  highest  authority  on  the 
greatest  mountain  range  in  North  America  and 
on  the  greatest  forests  in  the  world.  He  re- 
cently discovered  two  "petrified  forests"  in 
Arizona  that  had  never  been  recorded  before. 
And  now,  nearing  seventy,  he  regrets  that  his 
years  do  not  permit  as  active  a  life  of  investi- 
gation as  he  has  lived.  But  the  task  now 
presses  on  him  to  sit  down  to  collate,  from  the 
stacks  of  note-books  he  has  filled,  the  mature 
knowledge  of  his  long  life  of  independent 
research  in  Nature's  own  laboratory.  9 

The  patience  and  hardihood  required  by  his 
method  of  investigation  are  astonishing.  Years 
ago  he  refused  several  offers  of  professorships 
of  botany  and  geology  in  Eastern  colleges. 
"No,"  was  his  reply,  "there  are  already  too 
many  men  teaching  things  they  have  got  out 
of  books.  What  are  needed  are  original  in- 
vestigators to  write  new  books."  Therefore 
he  has  devoted  his  life  to  research.  He  has 
gone  alone  into  unexplored  wildernesses,  carry- 
ing practically  no  luggage  and  using  no  pack 
animal.  For  years  his  camp  equipment  in  the 
mountains,  summer  and  winter,  consisted  of 
a  tin  cup,  a  packet  of  tea,  a  sack  of  bread,  and 
a  hand-axe.  He  never  carries  arms,  tent,  or 
even  blankets.  He  has  therefore  been  able  to 
go  where  only  goats  have  been  before  him,  and 
to  live  for  weeks  where  only  the  birds  have  be- 
fore found  sustenance. 
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He  first  earned  the  money  to  buy  this  simple 
equipment  by  coming  out  of  the  mountains 
in  midwinter  and  doing  a  month  or  two's 
manual  labor  on  a  farm — just  enough  to  net 
him  $50  for  another  year's  supplies.  After  he 
had  settled  in  the  Yosemitc  Valley,  he  managed 
a  sawmill  there  during  the  summer  months, 
so  that  he  need  never  leave  the  mountains. 
All  the  lumber  that  the  mill  cut  was  from  fallen 
trees,  for  Mr.  Muir  has  never  cut  down  a  healthy 
tree,  even  for  scientific  purposes.  He  lived  the 
year  round,  now,  in  a  little  suite  of  rooms  over 
the  mill.  Here  he  kept  his  books  and  speci- 
mens, and  added  to  his  income  by  writing 
articles  for  the  newspapers,  especially  several 
scries  for  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  Here  he 
entertained  Asa  Gray,  the  great  botanist, 
and  Emerson,  and  other  distinguished  visitors 
to  the  Yosemite.  Every  one  went  away 
astonished  at  his  scientific  knowledge,  and 
they  carried  his  fame  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  fruit  of  a  few  years  of  this  life  was  $500 
saved — so  goes  the  story  that  he  does  not  con- 
tradict. Now  he  would  be  free.  That  $500 
would  pay  his  expenses  for  ten  years  of  moun- 
taineering and  study. 

He  quit  his  job,  and  went  to  San  Francisco  to 
lay  in  supplies.  There  he  met  and  married 
Miss  Louise  Strentzel,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Strentzel,  a  famous  Polish  refugee  and 
physician.  The  bridal  journey  was  a  trip  to 
the  Yosemite.  At  the  end  of  the  honeymoon 
the  S500  was  gone.  "And  the  moral  of  that 
is,"  says  Mr.  Muir,  "never  take  your  bride  to 
the  Yosemite." 

That  was  in  1880.  In  1881  the  Corwin 
expedition  was  organized  to  search  for  the  lost 
Jeannetle,  containing  the  De  Long  Arctic 
exploration  party.  Mr.  Muir  went  with  the  ex- 
pedition, and  later  wrote  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Corwin,"  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Bulletin 
describing  their  work. 

In  1889,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson,  the  associate  editor  of  the 
Century  Magazine,  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Muir's  sorrow  that  the  beauty  of  the  valley  and 
its  surrounding  country  was  being  threatened 
by  the  inefficient  state  control  of  the  valley. 

Mr.  Muir's  suggestion  for  a  remedy  was  that 
the  National  Government  might  set  apart  a 
forest  reserve  which  should  entirely  encircle 
the  state  reserve  of  the  Yosemite,  with  the  hope 
that  an  efficient  administration  of  the  national 
reserve  would  either  shame  the  state  into  an 


equally  good  administration  of  the  valley,  or 
result  in  the  taking  over  of  the  national  reserve. 
Mr.  Johnson  offered  to  cooperate  in  this  scheme, 
and  arranged  for  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Muir,  to  appear  in  the  Century,  to  start  the 
movement.  When  these  articles  appeared, 
Mr.  Johnson  appeared  before  Congress.  In 
October,  1890,  a  bill  was  passed  to  set  apart 
the  reserve.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Muir's 
original  impulse  and  unceasing  later  work  can 
hardly  be  overestimated  in  its  productiveness 
of  good  in  the  preservation  of  the  forests  and 
the  scenic  parks  of  the  country. 

In  1893,  Mr.  Muir  traveled  through  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  study  their  glaciers.  In  1900 
he  started  around  the  world  with  Professor 
Sargent,  the  great  authority  on  trees,  stopping 
in  Siberia,  Palestine,  Ceylon,  India,  the 
Philippines,  and  Australia,  to  study  their 
forests.  On  this  latter  expedition  Mr.  Muir 
walked  hundreds  of  miles  alone  to  reach  forests 
inaccessible  by  established  modes  of  travel. 

Though  he  prefers  to  be  alone  in  his  re- 
searches, that  he  may  go  where  he  will,  when 
he  will,  he  is  not  a  recluse.  On  the  Harriman 
expedition  he  organized  many  parties  for  side 
excursions,  of  which  he  was  the  guide  and 
most  entertaining  philosopher.  In  a  company, 
he  usually  leads  the  conversation.  As  a  teller 
of  stories  fromjiis  own  experiences,  he  has  a 
world-wide  reputation  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ances. His  description  of  his  dog  "Stickine," 
whom  he  coaxed  to  cross  a  crevasse  on  a  narrow 
bridge  of  ice,  is  a  fit  companion  of  "Rab  and 
His  Friends"  and  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle."  He 
has  been  president  since  its  organization  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  California  mountaineering 
society  which  he  leads  every  summer  to  some 
part  of  the  range. 

Mr.  Muir  often  complains  that  the  writing 
of  his  books  is  a  most  difficult  struggle  to  make 
the  words  express  the  beauties  he  wishes  to 
describe.  But  few  men  have  so  suggestively 
expressed  their  own  observation  of  Nature  as 
he.  In  his  "Mountains  of  California,"  the 
clean  odor  of  pines,  the  majesty  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  music  of  the  streams  are  brought 
surely  to  the  senses  of  the  reader.  He  ad- 
dresses his  writings  to  "every  lover  of  fine 
wildness,"  and  with  him  the  reader  may  "wade 
out  into  the  grassy  sun-lake,  feeling  yourself 
contained  in  one  of  Nature's  most  sacred 
chambers,  withdrawn  from  the  sterner  in- 
fluences of  the  mountains,  secure  from  all 
intrusion,   secure   from   yourself,   free  in   the 
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universal  beauty."  Or  he  may  see  with  him 
trees  like  the  "grand  old  patriarch  .  .  . 
that  has  enjoyed  five  or  six  centuries  of  storms, 
and  attained  a  thickness  of  ten  or  even  twelve 
feet,  living  on  undecayed,  sweet  and  fresh  in 
every  fibre,"  with  wood  that  "is  deliriously 
fragrant,  and  fine  in  grain  and  texture;  .  .  . 
of  a  rich  cream-yellow .  as  if  formed  of  con- 
densed sunbeams."  And,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
he  may  even  come  to  a  faith  in  the  serene 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Muir  that  "these  mountain 
mansions  are  decent  delightful,  even  divine, 
places  to  die  ir,  compared  with  the  doleful 
chambers    of    civilization." 

His  native  Scotch  wit  has  matured  into  a 
fund  of  gentle,  clean  humor.  Some  one  asked 
him  last  -year  what  he  thought  of  Walt  Whit- 
man as  a  poet. 

"He  had  big  ideas,"  said  Mr.  Muir,  "un- 
usual ideas  But  his  verse  reminds  me  of 
an  experience  I  once  had  with  Tom  Magee. 
Magee  is  a  real  estate  dealer  in  San  Francisco. 
For  several  years  he  had  been  after  me  to  take 
him  out  and  give  him  some  practical  lessons 
in  mountaineering.  So  I  telegraphed  him 
one  day  to  meet  me  at  Truckee,  near  Lake 
Tahoe.  He  showed  up  promptly,  and  proudly 
displayed  a  pair  of  skees  he  had  brought 
along. 

"'I  want  to  learn  how  to  use  these,' he  said. 

"  'Alright,'  said  I,  'I'll  show  you.' 

"We  started  off  over  the  snow,  and  I  ex- 
plained to  him  how  he  must  slide  along,  and 
how  to  steady  himself  with  an  alpenstock. 
Pretty  soon  we  struck  a  beautiful  hillside,  with 
a  clean  slope  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long.  About  half  a  mile  down,  there  was  a 
level  shelf  to  one  side  of  the  incline.  I  told 
Magee  to  go  ahead  and  that  I'd  watch  him  and 
criticize  his  performance  later.  But  he 
insisted  on  seeing  how  I  did  it  first.  After 
cautioning  him  particularly  to  keep  his  feet 
parallel  when  he  followed,  I  started  down. 

"When  I  got  to  that  level  shelf  two-thirds 
of  the  way  down,  I  turned  over  to  it  and 
stopped  to  watch  Magee.  Here  he  came, 
traveling  like  an  express  train,  and  going  well, 
too.  But  just  before  he  got  to  me  his  toes 
got  crossed,  and  he  turned  a  double  somersault 
about  fifteen  feet  in  the  air  and  went  down 
head  first  into  the  snow,  with  just  his  legs 
showing.  I  shot  on  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  and  by  the  time  I  could  look  back  he 
had  righted  himself  and  was  zigzagging  his 
way  on  down. 


"  'Wei',  Magee/  I  called  out,  'how  do  you 
like  skeeing?' 

"He  thought  I  hadn't  seen  his  tumble,  so 
he  called  back: 

"  'Fine!  Fine!  Why  it's  the  poetry  of 
motion.' 

"  'Poetry  of  motion!  Humph!'  said  I.  'If 
you  could  have  seen  yourself  writing  your 
name  on  the  sky  with  your  feet  you'd  have 
thought  it  looked  like  the  poetry  of  motion. 
You  must  mean  Walt  Whitman's  kind  of 
poetry.'  " 

The  spirit  of  eternal  youth  is  in  Mr.  Muir's 
unflagging  zeal  to  learn,  to  find  out  from  an}-, 
however  humble,  source  new  facts  about  the 
wonderful  organization  of  Nature  whose  un- 
folding mysteries  have  been  the  delight  of  his 
life.  By  chance  I  rode  with  him  last  year 
through  Arizona  and  California  on  an 
almost  empty  railroad  train.  In  the  smoking 
compartment  of  the  sleeping'  car  Mr.  Muir 
spent  hour  after  hour  in  recounting  to  two  of 
us  the  adventurous  incidents  of  his  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  At  length  the  news  agent  on  the 
train,  a  dreamy  eyed  boy  who  had  come  West 
from  Philadelphia  for  his  health,  after  suc- 
cessive failures  to  sell  us  oranges,  chocolate, 
and  the  latest  magazines,  laid  aside  his  tray 
and  sat  down  to  listen  to  Mr.  Muir.  The 
conversation  was  about  the  pleasures  of  the 
wilderness.     The  news  agent  broke  in. 

"O,  I've  tried  that  business  of  tramping 
through  the  mountains.  Another  fellow  and 
I  did  it  last  year  when  I  had  to  get  out  for  my 
health.  We  took  a  couple  of  pack  horses  and 
started  to  walk  a  hundred  miles  between  two 
towns,  and  it  nearly  killed  us." 

Mr.  Muir's  gentle  rebuke  was  this: 

"You  made  your  mistake  in  the  first  place  in 
taking  the  pack  animals.  They  are  enough 
bother  to  spoil  any  trip.  And  your  other  mis- 
take was  in  starting  out  to  'get  somewhere.' 
That  is  the  mistake  of  most  people.  The  true 
way  to  enjoy  the  mountains  is  to  start  out  to 
walk,  not  to  a  particular  destination  in  a  cer- 
tain time,  but  as  you  happen  to  feel  like  walk- 
ing. When  you  get  tired,  stop  and  make  cam]). 
If  you  like  the  looks  of  a  side  trip,  take  it,  and 
when  you  have  exhausted  the  pleasure  of  it, 
go  on  again  toward  your  destination.  But 
forget  time.  Take  it  easy  until  you 
to  longer  distances,  and  in  the  delay  you  will 
enjoy  enough  beauties  to  pay  up  for  the  lost 
hours." 

The  conversation  drifted  on  to  the  mountains 
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through  which  we  were  passing.  The  news 
agent,  ignorant  of  Mr.  Muir's  fame  as  a 
geologist,  described  at  length  the  geologic 
formations  about  us.  Mr.  Muir  was  all  at- 
tention, asked  questions,  and  gave  all  deference 
to  the  answers,  though  I  think  with  some  sly 
humor  at  the  moment  that  be  was  being  told 
things  he  had  discovered.  But  in  two  days' 
journey  no  hint  of  this  was  thrown  out  to  the 
boy,  and  he  and  Ml.  Muir  continued  boon 
companions  for  th^  rest  of  the  trip,  exchanging 
ideas  and  facts  about  the  rivers,  mountains, 
desert  and  varying  flora  which  the  train  passed. 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  somewhere  in 
those  two  days  Mr.  Muir  caught  some  new 
glimpse  of  truth  for  which  he  was  grateful.  I 
know  the  newsboy  did. 

Mr.  Muir's  work  has  produced  a  rich  addition 
to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  botany  and 
geology.  He  has  also  produced  a  real  litera- 
ture of  nature  that  is  sound  scientific  knowl- 
edge, besides  being  most  delightful  reading. 
His  example  in  research  has  given  a  great 
impetus    to    the    method    of    scientific    study 


by  independent  investigation  of  natural  phenom- 
ena. In  its  practical  aspect — practical  in 
the  workaday  sense  of  the  word — his  work 
for  the  preservation  of  the  forests  is  an  in- 
calculably great  service  to  the  United  States. 

He  has  lived  a  clean  life  of  hard  work  for 
worthy  ends,  indifferent  to  material  reward. 
He  has  influenced  many  thousands  of  men  to 
appreciate  the  livable  beauties  of  Nature 
without  descending  to  an  ignorant  or  meaning- 
less sentimentality  over  them.  Nature  has 
also  been  to  him  a  means  of  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  spiritual  problems  of  men. 
He  has  brought  back  from  the  majestic  solitudes 
of  the  mountains  only  peace  and  gentleness 
and  kindly  wisdom  and  a  stronger  sense  of 
fellowship  with  humanity. 

In  each  of  five  homes  in  the  United  States 
there  is  a  "John  Muir  room."  They  are 
never  used  except  when  he  knocks  at  the  door 
and  is  welcomed  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  the 
family  just  returned  from  a  journey.  That 
is  one  measure  of  John  Muir's  quality  as  a 
man. 
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A  READING  JOURNEY  FROM  AFRICA  TO  THE  ARCTIC 

BY 

CYRUS  C.  ADAMS 


WE  MAY  be  sure  that  many  a  European 
geographer  is  already  looking  beyond 
the  library  and  the  classroom  to  plan 
a  little  for  his  summer  play  spell.  He  will  take  a 
change  of  air,  in  the  physical  sense,  but  he 
has  no  mind  to  get  out  of  the  atmosphere 
geographical  that  always  envelops  him.  Where 
is  the  little  island  whose  study  may  yield  a 
plum  or  two;  the  lake  not  yet  sounded,  meas- 
ured, or  tested  for  transpaiency  and  chemical 
constitutents;  the  valley,  plain,  or  mountain 
that  may  newly  illustrate  the  relations  between 
forms  of  life  and  their  geographical  environ- 
ment? Scores  of  savants,  next  summer,  will 
be  enjoying  such  a  play  spell.  If  we  had  been 
with  Dr.  Sapper,  a  while  ago,  when  he  gave 
twenty-five  days  to  mapping  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands  and  part  of  another,  and  to  studying 
their  geology,   land  forms,   and  streams,   we 


should  have  thought  his  absorbing  amusement 
unpleasantly  resembled  hard  work.  But  it 
was  the  breath  of  life  to  him,  and  his  few  weeks 
of  clambering  bore  results  that  contribute  to 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  those  islands. 

Though  geography  and  travel  description 
are  the  inspiration  of  many  books,  much  of 
the  best  geography,  the  very  essence  of  it,  often 
appears  first  in  modest  papers  or  monographs 
buried  in  scientific  periodicals  or  government 
reports.  It  comes  into  book  form  only  when 
it  niters  in,  at  second  hand,  because  it  is  ap- 
proximation of  the  truth  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
Many  an  explorer  never  wrote  a  book.  Among 
recent  examples  are  de  Brazza,  the  founder  of 
the  French  Congo,  and  Delcommune  and 
Grenfell,  the  most  extensive  travelers  in  the 
Congo  basin ;  these  men  have  never  appeared  in 
publishers'  lists,  though  their  work  has  largely 
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shaped  our  conceptions  of  great  expanses  in 
Africa. 

We  may  hope  for  much  from  a  literary 
movement  now  being  organized  among  leading 
geographers  of  our  country.  It  is  planned 
to  devote  to  each  of  the  states  and  territories 
a  small  book  written  by  competent  men,  who 
will  deal  with  the  geography  of  each  of  these 
units  in  a  manner  that  will  be  soundly  scientific, 
though  every  page  is  intended  for  boys  and  girls 
and  the  general  reader.  Dr.  Condra,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Dr.  Hall,  of  Minnesota,  have 
recently  written  little  books  on  the  geography 
of  their  respective  states  which  may  well  serve 
as  models  for  the  coming  series. 

Each  volume  should  describe  in  simple 
phrases  the  rock  formations  that  helped  to 
model  the  surface  features;  the  forms  of  the 
land;  the  distribution  of  climate,  water,  drain- 
age basins,  and  resources;  the  ways  in  which 
all  these  factors  have  aided  or  hindered  develop- 
ment and  influenced  the  distribution  of  towns, 
industries,  and  railroads.  This  will  be  sound 
geography  and  not  difficult  to  assimilate  if 
presented  in  the  clear  and  simple  style  which 
many  geographers  now  happily  illustrate  in 
their  writings. 

It  is  more  difficult,  every  year,  to  write  books 
of  novel  interest  on  travel  and  adventure  in 
Europe.  Writers  on  that  continent,  to  hold 
and  stimulate  attention,  are  making  lavish 
drafts  upon  the  photograph  that  so  superbly 
supplements  geographical  description.  But  in 
North  America,  the  field  for  this  kind  of  writing 
still  spreads  wide  before  us.  We  shall  have 
books  revealing  the  still  unknown  in  Alaska 
and  Canada;  descriptions,  vivid  and  true, 
of  grand  and  picturesque  aspects  of  nature — 
not  half  of  which,  in  America,  have  received 
much  attention,  though  we  are  learning  every 
year  that  magnificent  scenery,  if  accessible,  is 
a  financial  asset,  a  substantial  source  of  gain. 
We  shall  have  books  on  new  regions  over  which 
the  waves  of  immigration  are  spreading;  on 
the  haunts  of  big  game  among  their  mountain 
fastnesses;  on  new  treasure  houses  of  mineral 
wealth,  whose  walls  the  miner  is  assaulting; 
and  on  the  quiet  nooks  and  corners  of  the  wilds 
where  the  crowd  may  be  escaped  and  Nature's 
balm  is  soothing  to  tired  nerves. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Homaday's  new  book,  "Camp 
Fires  in  the  Canadian  Rockies"  (Scribner's), 
illustrates  some  of  the  best  phases  of  descriptive- 
writing  applied  to  the  wild  life  of  the  moun- 
tains.    The   author   has   lived    in   the   closest 


sympathy  with  the  animal  life  of  the  wilds. 
He  is  in  love  with  his  subject.  He  was  in- 
spired by  the  magnificent  setting  of  his  story, 
a  virgin  field  for  his  pen  among  the  splendid 
mountains  of  southeastern  British  Columbia. 
He  places  us  on  terms  of  friendly  acquaintance 
with  mountain  goats  and  sheep,  with  grizzlies 
and  other  large  creatures;  and  there  is  no 
callous  inhumanity  in  his  pages  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  humane,  for  the  man  who 
studied  these  lords  of  the  brute  creation 
abhors  the  ruthless  destruction  of  animal  life. 

We  may  take  off  our  hats  to  the  mountain 
goat,  the  most  agile  of  Alpinists,  steady- 
nerved  on  foot-wide  ledges  with  a  sheer  drop 
of  a  thousand  feet  beneath  him ;  and  we  admire, 
even  if  we  hardly  approve,  the  athletic  feats  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  photographer,  who  was  utterly 
indifferent  to  danger  if  only  he  might  take  his 
camera  to  some  vantage  point  on  these  paths 
meant  only  for  goats.  No  wonder  that  the 
greatest  of  nature's  mountaineers,  dumb- 
founded at  the  man's  presumption,  now  and 
again  stood  quietly  while  the  camera  did  its 
duty! 

The  photograph  is  the  worthy  ally  of  the 
map.  Map-making  has  become  a  perfected 
art  that  may  be  used  to  express  every  variety 
of  geographical  fact.  The  first-rate  map  is 
a  short  cut  to  accurate  information  relating 
to  the  earth  studies.  We  may  say,  also,  that 
the  modern  photograph  is  a  short-hand  method 
of  clarifying  and  deepening  the  impression  of 
written  description ;  and  the  geographical  book 
can  scarcely  have  too  many  photographs  if 
they  are  selected  for  their  educational  value. 
The  explorer,  pushing  his  pioneer  route  through 
the  unknown,  has  only  recently  added  the 
camera  to  his  outfit,  and  its  employment  to-day 
is  his  most  conspicuous  advantage  over  his 
predecessors. 

The  Congo  State  has  published  a  volume 
of  photographs  showing  how  admirably  a 
story  may  be  told  in  pictures.  We  see  in 
"L'Etat  Inde'pendant  du  Congo — Documents 
sur  le  Pays  et  scs  Habitants"  many  hundreds 
of  photographs  illustrating  the  life  of  white 
men  and  black  in  that  vast  region. 
It  is  a  picture  history  of  evolution.  The  nar- 
row, tortuous  caravan  path,  the  cart  road, 
the  automobile  freight  route,  the  railroad,  the 
native  canoe,  and  the  steamer  arc  seen  in 
chronological  succession.  The  beehive  huts 
of  two  decades  ago  contrast  with  neat  rows  of 
rectangular  cabins  now  occupying  the  same 
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site.  We  sec  the  mothers  of  Stanley's  time 
tilling  the  fields,  and  their  daughters  to-day  at 
sewing  machines.  And  those  Bangala  men 
who  are  molding  brick  or  making  door-frames 
are  the  sons  of  cannibals  who  chased  Stanley 
down  the  Congo.  The  testimony  of  a  photo- 
graph may  be  as  reliable  as  the  attest  of  a  notary 
public. 

No  description  could  bring  so  vividly  be- 
fore us  the  jumble  and  chaos  of  the  Arctic 
ice  as  the  ten  photographs  by  Anthony  Fiala 
when  he  launched  his  sledges  on  this  worst  of 
thoroughfares.  Dogs  and  ponies  squeezing 
their  way  among  ice  boulders  big  as  houses; 
abysses  and  precipices,  ice  blocks  strewn  like 
wheat  at  the  sowing;  ridges  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high  across  the  route,  and  pinnacles  lifted 
to  twice  that  height  by  the  tremendous  pressure. 
We  have  never  seen  before  such  a  revelation 
of  the  royal  road  to  the  pole.  Fiala's  book, 
'"Fighting  the  Polar  Ice"  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company),  is  worth  reading  and  keeping 
— not  because  it  is  a  record  of  great  achieve- 
ment, for  human  effort  is  puny  when  the  Arctic 
is  in  a  mood  so  stem,  and  there  were  weak 
joints,  too,  in  the  armor  of  this  party;  but 
because  it  is  an  admirably  told  story  of  polar 
life  and  conditions  with  adventures  as  re- 
markable as  those  in  any  chapter  of  Arctic 
history.  Fiala  was  defeated  in  his  purpose, 
but  the  heroic  endeavors  of  the  leader  and  of 
those  who  could  help  instead  of  hinder,  stamped 
them  as  men  of  the  stoutest  fibre  and  brought 
them  home  with  laurels. 

But  most  of  us  would  prefer  to  join  the 
young  man,  who,  after  a  round  of  fashionable 
summer  resorts,  decided  that  never  again  would 
he  dress  for  dinner  while  on  his  vacation.  To 
this  far-reaching  resolve  we  are  indebted  for 
Mr.  Ff.  A.  Auer's  charming  book,  "The  North 
Country"  (The  Robert  Clarke  Company), 
which  takes  us  into  the  land  of  silence  and 
lakes  and  woodland  beauty  among  the  Cana- 
dian wilds  to  the  north  of  Lake  Superior.  The 
only  metropolis  is  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
post;  the  air  is  heavy  with  repose;  the  canoe 
skims  lightly  along  the  countless  waterways; 
and  the  long  northern  days  are  filled  with  the 
peace  and  restfulness  of  the  great  out-of-doors. 
Mr.  Auer  has  written  large  a  prescription  for 
taking  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  brain. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hollis  has  been  busy 
in  the  depths  of  Africa  getting  at  the  heart  of 
the  mental  and  physical  life  of  the  once  feared 
Masai,  who  for  many  years  kept  all  explorers 


out  of  their  domain;  taking  from  their  lips 
the  story  of  the  people,  as  far  as  they  recall  it, 
their  customs  and  beliefs,  their  songs,  proverbs, 
and  folklore.  He  has  put  these  collections 
into  a  book— "The  Masai,  their  Language 
and  Folklore"  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford) — 
the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  author  gives 
the  whole  in  the  words  of  the  Masai  themselves, 
with  the  English  translation  under  the  Masai 
words  or  the  two  printed  in  parallel  columns. 
The  Masai  narratives  and  their  translation 
fill  two-thirds  of  the  book  and  the  remainder 
is  given  to  the  little-known  language,  which 
is  of  much  practical  importance  now  that  the 
whites  are  in  close  contact  with  the  natives. 

Our  city  in  the  far  North  is,  at  this  writing, 
taking  its  winter  sleep.  No  ship  is  sailing 
for  Nome;  night  claims  most  of  the  hours; 
mining  has  stopped;  and  the  people  eat  and 
rest  and  wait  for  summer.  We  shall  find 
novel  interest  in  many  an  aspect  of  Alaska 
yet  to  be  revealed.  Half  of  it  is  little  known 
to  us  and  these  are  still  the  early  days  of  litera- 
ture relating  to  the  territory'.  Mr.  J.  S. 
McLean  has  written  one  of  the  most  informing 
of  books — "Alaska  and  the  Klondike" 
(McClure,  Phillips  &:  Co.) — a  work  filled  with 
reliable  information  and  sufficient  narrative 
and  anecdote  to  liven  the  pages. 

In  German  bookstalls  and  railroad  trains 
are  many  little  booklets — only  railroad  folders, 
but  why  should  not  these  humble  documents, 
if  very  superior  products,  be  included  in  lists 
of  geographical  literature  ?  Most  of  the  authors 
are  university  professors.  They  are  scientific 
and  popular,  and  originated  in  this  way : 

The  cartographer  Yogel  made  his  master- 
piece^— a  map  of  Germany  so  admirable  that 
it  is  regarded  as  the  best  map  of  the  country 
for  educated  persons.  Baron  von  Richthofen 
said  he  never  traveled  at  home  without  Yogel's 
map  by  his  side,  and  many  other  geographers 
followed  his  example. 

The  publisher  decided  to  put  parts  of  the 
map  within  the  reach  of  the  traveling  public; 
so  he  cut  it  into  strips  to  show  the  country 
about  ten  miles  on  either  side  along  fifty  of 
the  leading  railroad  routes;  and  well-known 
geographers  wrote  the  descriptive  text.  The 
traveler,  with  his  "Rechts  und  Links  der  Eisen- 
bahn"  (Justus  Perthes,  Gotha)  in  hand,  may 
scan  the  landscape,  glance  at  the  map  to  iden- 
tify the  hamlets,  castles,  mountains,  or  other 
geographical  features,  and  read  in  the  text  very 
interesting  facts  about  the  passing  panorama. 
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